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p. line 

442 12th read “have” for “has”. 

924 6th read “specified” for 
“spicified”’. 

929 4th last, read “longer” for 
“larger”. 

547 Ath last, delete the word “by”. 

964 6th read “Apulia” for ‘Apulis”. 

621 5th last, read “Matt. 12: 43-45". 

783 Note 28, read “Verdienste”. 


891 9th last, read “Vallensis” for 
“Volensis”’. 


916 the Sth last line of the text on p. 
916 belongs before the fifth last 
Naeson 0.917. 


935 the llth last line should read: 
“F. Franciscan Popes”. 
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In 1916, the great Danish convert, Johannes Jorgensen, 
wrote the fascinating story of his own life and called it An 
Autobiography.* The Preface is dated, Assisi, January, 1916. 

Jorgensen tells how one day towards noon he (not yet a 
Catholic) and his friend Mogens Ballin (a convert from Judaism 
and so great an admirer of St. Francis that he took his name 
in baptism) walked up the steep streets of Assisi to where the 
old, decayed church of San Lorenzo stands. ‘“Then the clocks in 
the towers of the Cathedral and the town hall struck twelve in 
the town below us, and from all the great and small towers in 
Assisi the Angelus bells pealed. 

“A single little frail bell was the first to begin, far too soon, 
like a schoolchild eager to show what he can do. Not for long, 
though, was it allowed to ring alone; one by one they all joined 
in, all the silver bells of Assisi, all the golden bells of Assisi, 
all the clear crystal bells of Assisi, all the booming and clanging 
doom-day bells of Assisi, all the joyous, bright, happy, exulting 
and blissful heavenly bells of Assisi. . . . From the extreme 
north to the furthest south of Assisi the sound ran like a fire 
in grass; everywhere the clear tones soar like bright flames in 
the air. All the high towers and all the small belfries, in which 
one sees the bells swinging in and out, all of them ring, all of 
them chime, all of them rejoice, all of them play before the 
Lord and praise His holy Mother: Ave Maria, gratia, plena. 
‘Hail, full of grace, blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus!’ 

“IT turned to Mogens to express what I felt. He was standing 
with bared head in the sunshine, his face hidden in his hands: 
I understood that he was praying.”’ 


* Longmans, Green & Co. 
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That, it seems to me, is a charming word picture of the 
overwhelming concerto of the renascence of religious life to 
which the cheerful Poverello, the son of Pietro Bernadone, gave 
sudden and perduring impulse: first a single frail bell of San 
Damiano, and then from the high towers and small belfries of 
the world—all of them ring, all of them chime, all of them 
rejoice. St. Francis made Assisi “‘the city that is set on a hill 
and that cannot be hid.” 

He died at the age of forty-five, and there were by that time 
5,000 friars. From that day to this, “‘their sound hath gone 
forth into all the earth, and their. words unto the ends of the 
world.’ "Today, in nearly every mission field, the sons and 
daughters of St. Francis are unbounded in the scope and zeal 
of their activities. There is no science in which they have not 
always had and have today scholarly men and women. There 
is no art in which they have not excelled. There is no work 
of charity, however unpretending and lowly, where they are 
not to be found in the front lines giving relief. The Order 
founded by St. Francis has given the Church many Bishops, 
famous Cardinals, and several Popes. But above all, it has 
given the Church a galaxy of saints that would rival in number 
the visible stars in the heavens. “To mention only a few: St. 
Bonaventure, St. Anthony of Padua, St. Bernardine of Siena, 
St. John Capistran, St. James of the Marches, St. Clare of 
Assisi, St. Agnes of Assisi, St. Colette of Corbie, St. Louis 1X 
of France, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Margaret of Cor- 
tona, etc. 

The sons of St. Francis are intimately associated with the 
early history of America—from the sympathetic Fray Juan 
Pérez de Marchena, prior of the Franciscan convent of La 
Rabida, Spain, who stood by Columbus when others failed him, 
to Pedro de Gante of the friars in Mexico, so distinguished for 
their human-welfare work, and Junipero Serra of the Califor- 
nia missions, and others who labored in the past and continue 
to labor today in the magnanimous Franciscan tradition. 
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Father Raphael M. Huber, O.M.C., my friend and classmate 
of Innsbruck days, has completed the first volume of A Docu- 
mented History of the Francitscan-Order (1209-1517). It is 
but natural that whole libraries of books should have been writ- 
ten about that outstanding figure of one of the most interesting 
centuries (the thirteenth) in the history of Christianity after 
its primitive age. Yet Father Raphael’s documented history 1s 
a valuable addition to the wealth of published material on 
Franciscan history. 

I quote Jorgensen again. ‘The historic task of Rome and the 
work entrusted to her by God is the setting in order of hu- 
manity, bringing the barbarian under the law and civilizing 
nature. But order and law and civilization are like horticulture 
and forestry: it involves felling, pruning, clipping, weeding; 
if necessary, clearing with the axe or scorching new lands with 
fire. ‘That is the spirit of Rome, that is the spirit of Roman 
Christianity. Not life in wild growth, in a romantic state of 
nature, but life under the law, life in obedience to rule, life in 
honor and discipline, in peace of soul and in beauty which is 
stern and pure like the face of a young monk.”’ How all that 
was done with the Order established by St. Francis is the task 
of Father Raphael’s scholarly volume. 

Francis of Assisi was the son of a merchant and, with the 
grace of God, made himself a great saint, but he was not a 
business man, nor was he a canonist, nor was he versed in writ- 
ing a Constitution of a religious order. In fact, he was tread- 
ing new ground. His Order was to be built up on the idea of 
poverty, the poverty of Christ and the Apostles. He possessed 
nothing, and his disciples were to possess nothing. The Pope 
thought otherwise. He did not want a community of mendicant 
vagabonds. It is interesting to note that most of the contro- 
versies that developed later on revolved around the interpreta- 
tion of POVERTY! Imagine men getting into heated discus- 
sions over how poor they should be! But as occasion demanded, 
the Reman authorities did the pruning and clipping and weed- 
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ing, and sometimes the clearing with the axe. That is the func- 
tion of the Holy See. Today the sons of St. Francis in the three 
branches (in the alphabetical order: Capuchins, Conventuals, 
and Friars Minor) are brethren and friends. The controversies 
and rivalries of old are forgotten. St. Francis is the common 
spiritual father of them all and of many others. | 

At the University of Innsbruck, Father Raphael was a pupil 
of the famous Dr. Ludwig Pastor, Author of The History of 
the Popes. In the multitude of evidence and documentation the 
book is typically in the Pastor style. The book is not “‘light 
reading,” but it is an historical study in the best tradition of the 
oeuvre documentée. He quotes the documents. The reader is 
the judge and jury. There may.be dissenting interpretations, 
and no doubt other books will follow by other writers. 

The author is exceptionally well qualified to attempt an 
historical study such as this work represents. He received his 
Doctor’s Degree in Theology at the University of Innsbruck in 
1909, taught in colleges of his Order in Trenton, Syracuse, 
and Washington, D. C. In 1927 he was called to Rome to 
act as Apostolic Confessor (Penitenziere) at St. Peter’s for 
English-speaking pilgrims of the whole world. While in Rome 
he took a graduate course in Palaeography at the Vatican 
Archives. For eight years he taught Church history in the 
Seminary, or Pontifical Institute, of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventuals, Rome. In 1937 he was invited to join the staff of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., as Assistant Professor 
(now Associate Professor) of Medieval History. His many 
years in Rome afforded him exceptional opportunity to read 
everything, check everything—all of which he has done with 
most industrious accuracy. The task he chose is a difficult one, 
and he did it admirably. The text is enlivened by a number of 
well-chosen illustrations. I trust the other volumes will follow 
without undue delay. 

tJ. HH. SGHEAR MAGS! 
New Year’s Day Bishop of Peoria 
1944 
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Herewith I give the first volume of my Documented History 
of the Franciscan Order to the public. It was written not like so 
many a modern novel in a few weeks, but throughout thirty 
years of almost unintermittent study and research both in Amer- ' 
ica and abroad. The first inspiration, if not suggestion, was given 
by the late Most Rev. Dominic Reuter, Ex-Minister General of 
the Order Friars Minor Conventuals (1904-10), on the occa- 
sion of a lecture given to the Franciscan Sisters of Christian 
Charity, at Alverno, Wis., during the summer of 1911. That 
desire was enhanced by later lectures to the novices at St. 
Francis, Wis. and to the clerics of St. Bonaventure’s, Wash- 
ington, D: G. 

In writing I have endeavored to keep before my mind the 
principle of never stating as a fact anything which could not 
be substantiated by a quotation from an original source; or 
when this was inaccessible, by referring to some unimpeachable 
author of universal fame for veracity and researchfulness. [ have 
at all times endeavored to put my readers in the dilemma either 
of admitting the facts recorded or of denying the authenticity 
or truthfulness of the documents quoted. The facts herein given 
have been gleaned from the authentic Bulls, Briefs and Letters 
etc., of the Popes and decrees of the Sacred Congregations of 
the Holy See; from the official Acts of the General and Provin- 
cial Chapters; from the original sources of the life of St. 
Francis and from the undisputed accounts of the Annalists of 
the Order. 

I owe my gratitude to the former Most Rev. Father General, 
Fr. Alphonse Orlich, O.F.M. Conv. for the free use of the 
private Archives of our Order at Santi Apostoli, Rome. 1 found 
the Archives.excellently arranged by that scholarly Franciscan 
student, beloved by Observants, Capuchins and Conventuals 
alike, Fr. Conrad Eubel, O.F.M. Conv., at one time German 
Confessor at the same St. Peter’s Basilica where later I myself 
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served as English Confessor for ten years (1927-37). The 
documents in the Archives were neatly tabulated and indexed, 
the laborious work of the former Procurator General of the same 
Order, Fr. Francesco Formenti. The original Bulls there exstant 
‘were compiled together with many others by Frs. Sbaraglea and 
Eubel in their monumental work, the Bullartum Franctscanum, 
and published in seven volumes, comprising the pontificates of 
Gregory LX to Martin V. Later Bulls were edited in two new 
volumes of a new series by Fr. Ulrich Hiintemann and Fr. Martin 
Pou Y Marti, O.F.M. A copy of many of the Bulls at one time 
in the Archives of the Sacro Convento, Assist (where Fr. Nicholas 
Papini and other Conventuals once labored so diligently in the 
work of coordination and tabulation), dating from Innocent 
Ill to Gregory XIII (1581) and an enumeration of all others 
pertaining to the Order and reaching the year 1832, were pub- 
lished at Quaracchi in 1920 by Laetus Alessandri, and Fran- 
ciscus Pennacchi under the title of Bullarium Ponttfictum quod 
exstat in Archivo Sacri Conventus S. Francisct Asststensts, hav- 
ing previously been printed in the Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum. These last three mentioned sources have been’ of 
immeasurable assistance to me in the laborious compilation and 
philosophical exposition of the psychological concatenation and 
development of the authentic facts referring to the history of 
the Franciscan Order. Of not less value were the publication 
of the official Acts of the early General Chapters edited by 
Cardinal Franz Ehrle,.S.J..(d..1934)..in the Archio-fagtaies 
ratur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters; by Fr. Giuseppe 
Abate in the Miscellanea Francescana and by the Franciscan 
editors of the Archivum Franc. Historicum. 

J am prone to admit that besides working through the 16 
volumes of Annales Minorum, covering the history of the Order 
from St. Francis to the Pontificate of Leo X, I have freely con- 
sulted the Handbuch der Geschichte des Franziskanerordens by 
Dr. Heribert Holzapfel, O.F.M. and the pertinent writings of 
Fr. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. (now his Excellency, Apostolic 
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Nuncio to Ireland); the Compendio di Storia Minoritica by 
Francesco L. Benofh, O.F.M. Conv.; and the Dei Fratit Minori 
by Luigi Palomes, O.F.M. Conv., whose hitherto unpublished 
or inaccessable documents are repeatedly referred to; the publi- 
cations of the eminent Quaracchi historians, especially those of 
Fr. Michael Bihl, O.F.M.; Fr. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., Fr. 
Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M.; Fr. Jerome Golubovich, O.F.M., 
etc.; and finally the English books and essays by Messrs. A. G. 
Little, Walter Seton, and Montgomery Carmichael. 

The story of the Franciscan Order, like the history of the 
Church in general, is a variation of joys and sorrows; of glo- 
rious victories and humiliating sufferings; of great achievements 
and unfortunate shortcomings. Idealistic imitation of the life 
of Christ and complete conformity to the counsels of the Gospel 
vied with human infirmities and worldly encroachments for 
supremacy of thought and authority. Reforms that incited 
counter-Reforms; fanatical poverty that degenerated into obsti- 
nate heresy; unjust spoliations of convents that called forth 
excommunications from Rome; literal observance of the Rule 
that too often sought propagation and prestige through the aid 
of secular princes; adaptation of Franciscan life to the neces- 
sities of times and circumstances that invited discord and schism; 
rejection of well-meant papal concessions that were branded as 
signs of laxism and deterioration; decline of discipline that was 
contemporaneous with the exemplary lives and generous self- 
sacrifice of Saints and Martyrs in the Order—all these are strange 
phenomina and paradoxes that like an ever varying kaleidoscope 
continually present to the historian new phases of Franciscan 
life and claim his attention to further undiscovered spheres of 
research and study. 

Guided by the Vicars of Christ for whom the Master had 
prayed that their “‘faith fail not and that they in turn confirm 
their brethren’’ the Franciscan Order that under John XXII 
was on the verge of a crisis, if not suppression, has, thank God, 
emerged from the darker ages of his existence into the glorious 
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days of the meritorious achievements of its many saints and 
martyrs; popes, cardinals and bishops; scholars and missionaries. 

I have striven at all times to be objective, letting facts as | 
found them in the original and authentic sources speak rather 
than my own personal convictions or feelings. Although en- 
deavoring at all times to be critical I have nevertheless avowedly 
tried to avoid controversy, notwithstanding the fact that ‘“‘Fran- 
ciscan history is complicated by the divergent tendencies in the 
Order, and by the divisions and schisms to which these tenden- 
cies gave rise;’’' for as the venerable Silas Chatard, Bishop of 
Vincennes-Indianapolis, once wrote: ‘‘It is incumbent on every- 
one who 1s searching after historical truth to lay aside prejudice 
or even the desire that facts may favor him. He must look at 
them merely as they are, take them on their proof without 
striving to lessen them or give them other proportions than are 
inherent to them. If the scope of all research is to find out the 
truth, it is our duty to seek it only, and not mar its beauty 
by adding to or detracting from it.’’? 

In developing the history of the Friars Minor I have con- 
stantly had in mind, like guiding stars, the two decrees of Pope 
Pius X, of happy memory, “Septimo jam pleno’’ and “‘Paucts 
ante diebus’’ issued in 1909 on the occasion of the Seventh Cen- 
tinary of the Founding of the Order. Where controversial docu- 
ments, due to subjective influence and leaning of their authors, 
were not sufficient to decide certain viewpoints I have referred 
both sides of the question as portrayed by eminent authorities. 

The word ‘“‘Conventual,’’ as used in this book, signifies from 
the time of Innocent IV (1250) to the Council of Constance 
(1414) the Order Friars Minor which began to enjoy con- 
ventual rights and for which reason its members lived in con- 
vents attached to churches in contradistinction to those members 
of the Order who lived in hermitages and were primarily intent 
on their own personal spiritual welfare. After 1414, i.e. from 

* A. G. Little. A Guide to Franciscan Studies (London, 1920) p. 31. 


* Occasional Essays, (New York. N. Y.: Catholic Educational Publ. 
Society, 1894) p. 121. 
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the first official ecclesiastical recognition of the Observants, up 
to 1517 and thereafter, the word ‘‘Conventual’’ signifies 
that same Order and in the same sense as used prior to the 
Council of Constance, only now with special reference to and 
in contradistinction from the various Reform movements that 
had arisen in the Order. 3 

I am especially indebted to my confrére Fr. Sigismund Brettle, 
O.F.M. Conv. for the use of his work Der Muinoritenorden, 
printed thus far only in manuscript form; to the Most Rev. 
Bede Hess, now Minister General of the Order Friars Minor 
Conventuals (1936) for the use of his laureate dissertation 
presented to the K. K. Universitat of Innsbruck dealing with 
the Decretals of Nicholas IIJ and John XXII in reference to 
papal infallibility; to our Very Rev. Daniel Lutz, Provincial 
of the Province of the Immaculate Conception, O.F.M. Conv., 
for his encouragement and assistance; also by the same reasons 
to the Provincials of the other three Conventual Provinces, 
Very Rev. Anthony Hodapp. Prov. of the Province of our 
Lady of Consolation; Very Rev. Lawrence Cyman, Prov. of 
the Polish Province of St. Anthony of Padua; and Very Rev. 
Cyril Kita, Prov. of the Polish Province of St. Bonaventure, 
who likewise kindly consented to act as Censor of this work. 
I extend a public tribute of gratitude to our Fr. William D’Arcy, 
of our Province and Fr.Roger Bartman of our Western Province 
for assisting me in the correction of proof sheets and making 
valuable suggestions; also to Fr. Cyril Orendac, Ronald Schultz, 
Corbin Ketchersid and Sixtus Patrick, and to many charitable 
Sisters, lay women and young ladies for their patient typing of 
my manuscripts. Finally I am intensely grateful to my old class- 
mates from Innsbruck and highly esteemed life-long friends, 
his Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph Schlarman, D.D. Bishop of 
Peoria, for having consented to write the Preface to this work, 
and his Excellency, Most Rev. Thomas McLaughlin, D.D., 
Bishop of Paterson, for his generous encouragement and aid. 
I also breath a prayer of gratitude for the lamented and de- 
ceased Fr. Dominic Sparacio, O.F.M. Conv. for his encourage- 
ment and advice, and especially for the free use of his valuable 
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library on Franciscana at the Collegio dei Pentitenzierit, Rome, 
whose room I occupied after his death at the same Penitenziaria. 

On this occasion I salute the excellent work being done by 
the Franciscan Fathers at Quaracchi, Florence, as evidenced in 
their many important publication and especially by the edition 
of the Archtvum Franciscanum Historicum; by the late Mon- 
signor Faloci-Pulignani, and his successors in the field, the 
Conventuals at Rome guided by that other learned Franciscan 
scholar, Fr. Giuseppe Abate in the publication of forty volumes 
of Miscellanea Francescana; and by the eminent Capuchin Fa- 
thers, who under the guidance of my one time friend, the late 
Fr. Cuthbert of Brighton of blessed memory, have contributed 
so well to the cause of Franciscana through the publication of 
the Collectanea Franciscana; by those eminent English scholars 
in their publications of the now unfortunately defunct British 
Society of Franciscan Studies and by the collaborators of the 
International Society of Franciscan Studies (British Branch). 

There are still many questions of Franciscan History to be 
solved. Such personalities as. Brother Elias, Angelo Clareno, 
Ximenes, etc., will always remain. I dare say, problems. In this 
present volume I have given only the historical development of 
the First Order and that up to 1517. Later I hope to publish 
in a second volume the vicissitudes of all three Franciscan Fam- - 
ilies from 1517 down to the present day. The matter is ready 
and for the most part also typed. I believe the ten special 
studies in the third part of this work will be especially appre- 
ciated by inquiring students. Space prohibited me from enter- 
ing more deeply into the achievements of such great Franciscan 
scholars as St. Bonaventure, BI. Duns Scotus, Alexander of 
Hales and Roger Bacon. These monograms will have to await 
later publication. The same is true of the history of the Mis- 
sions. The treatment of each individual country and missions, 
although prepared and ready for print, also had to be side- 
tracked for the present. 

In a general history of this kind it was, for the same reasons, 
impossible to enter into the history of any one Province, Mon- 
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astery or Friary. Many treatises of this nature will be found 
either in the above quoted Archivum Franc. Hist. or in the 
various national Franciscan quarterlies e.g. the Franziskanische 
Studien for Germany; the Estudios Franciscanos for Spain; the 
Archivio Ibero Franciscano for South America; the Etudes 
Franciscaines for France and Belgium; the Studi Francescant 
roc lialy,<.etc. 

I have endeavored at all times to give a liberal assortment of 
bibliographies, particularly English works, and believe this 
feature will be appreciated by such students of historical re- 
search working especially in historical ‘‘Seminars’’; in the so- 
called Scholae Scriptorum or in preparing ordinary ‘“‘term 
papers.’ The list of works quoted is rather selective than ex- 
haustive. Volumes could be published on Franciscan publica- 
tions alone as the foot-notes I have given clearly indicate. The 
books or studies quoted in full or indicated will serve as a 
guide to other publications, especially in Franciscan periodicals. 
Many of these have indeed been quoted or indicated; other are 
left to the student in his particular field to find with the aid 
of the work indicated. If I did not list them it was not because 
I did not know of them; rather because a complete enumeration 
of all of them was beyond the sphere of this work. Besides 
there were innumerable war-time restrictions. 

In conclusion I have but one hope and prayer, viz., that my 
work be viewed in the same charitable light in which it has 
been written. I have recorded faithfully what I have found. 
Should I unconsciously have given a different aspect than the 
historical background merited, I crave your indulgence. I will 
gladly accept correction, additions or suggestions. My work 
stands or falls with the authorities quoted, especially the two 
pronouncements of the saintly Pope Pius X in his Septimo jam 
pleno and his Paucis ante diebus. 


THE AUTHOR. 
Washington, D. C. 


Convent of St. Bonaventure, 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
ec. «8, 1943. 
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FRANCISCAN HISTORICAL PERIODICALS 


and 


THEIR ABBREVIATIONS AS USED IN THIS BOOK 


Acta Min.- 


Acta Ord. Fr. Minorum (official organ of the Order Friars 
Minor) publ. yearly in monthly installments since 1882. 


Analecta Cap. Analecta Ord. Minorum Capuccinorum (official organ of the 


Ant. 


AFH 


AIA 


XXiv 


Friars Minor Capuchin) publ. at Rome yearly in monthly 
installments. 


Antonianum. “Pertodicum philosophico-theologicum _ trt- 
mestre, editum cura professorum Collegiu S. Antonit de Urbe’’ 


(Rome, 24, Via Merulana) Vol. I). 1926-1], 1927 meee 


Archivum Franciscanum Huistoticum, Pertodica publicatio 
trimestris cura PP. Collegit D. Bonaventurae. Ad Claras 
Aquas prope Florentiam (Quaracchi, presso Firenze). Tom 
I—XXXI (the last volume to reach the U.S.A. before the 
Second World War began). Began publication in 1909. 
Instead of giving each time the volume and year at each 
quotation of this important publication I submit here the list 
of volumes and corresponding years, not necessarily of the 
year when the volume actually did appear, but when it was 
supposed to appear. For a while there was a break in publi- 
cation; but later it reappeared regularly. 
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< XII LoDo oO Ge NI! 1935 
i XII 1920 OTE 1936 
e XIV Loa = XXX 1937 
mS XV i992 ls een 1932 
4 XVI 1923 aE. ©. 0,3 1939 


Archivio Ibero Americano. Revista de Estudios Historicos. 
Publication bimestral de los Padres Francescanos, Madrid. 


cc 


CF 


Eng. H.R. 
Est. Fr. 


ABBREVIATLONS 


Commentarium Conventualium i.e. 1) Notitiae ex Curia 
Generalitia Ordinis Fratrtum Minorum Conventualium (1904- 
14); 2) later, (1915) the title was changed to: Commen- 
tarium Ordinis Fratruam Minorum 8S. Franctsct Conventua- 


lan Rome: 19 1521943)), 


Collectanea Francescana. Franciscan Quarterly publ. by the 
Capuchin Fathers first at Assisi, later at Rome. Vol. I ap- 
peared in 1930; II in 1931, etc. Contains important articles, 
especially’ pertaining to the Capuchin Order, book reviews 
and review of articles appearing in other periodicals. 


English Historical Review (London). 


Estudios Franciscanos. Revista trimestral. Convento de Fia 
Menors Capuxtins, Barcelona. 


Ei. Fr. or Et. Franc. Etudes Franciscaines. Paraissant tous les deux mots. So- 


FEC 


Fr. Studies 


Fr. Studien 


Fr. Belg. 
Prrr. 


La Fr. Fr. 


La V. 


ciété et Libraire Sain Francois, Paris. 


Franciscan Educational Conference Report, Washington, D. C. 
Office of the Secretary, Capuchin College, Brookland, D. C. 


Franciscan Studies. Pub. by the FEC. Numbers appeared at 
irregular intervals. Now connected with the FEC Report in 
one periodical known as Franciscan Studies and appearing 
quarterly. Publ. by the FEC, composed of the all three 
Franciscan Families of the U.S.A. 


Franziskanische Studien; publ. by the German Franciscans at 
Minster in Westfalen. 


Franctscana publ. by the Belgic Franciscans. 


Frate Francesco. Organo-offictale del Comitato Internazionale 
pet le onoranze a S. Francesco d’Asstsi nel VII Centenario 
della sua morta. Tipografia Porziuncola, S. Maria degli 


Angeli, Assisi. Publ. to promote interest in the 700th cente- 
nary of the death of St. Francis. 


La France Franciscaine. Revue trimestrielle d’études francts- 
caines pour les pays de langue francais (Paris-Lille). 


Ta Verna (Rocca s. Casciano) ;-later absorbed by the Studi 
Francescant. cf. infra. 
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NF 
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Or. Ser. 


Pic. Ser. 
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L’Italia Francescana. Revista bimestrale di Storia, Scienze, 
Lettere, ed Arti (Rome). 


Miscellanea Francescana di Storia, di Lettere, di Arte fondata e 
diretta dal Sac. Don. Michael Falici Pulignani, publicata per 


cura det PP. Minori Conventuali di S. Francesco in Assisi 


(Assisi, Presso il Sacro Convento di St. Francesco). Begun in 
1886 this excellent Franciscan periodical has continued to our 


day as one of the outstanding Franciscan periodicals. The 
last number to reach the U.S.A. was Vol. XLI, first fascicule. 
The volumes and years of publication follows: 


I 1886 Vol. XXI 1920 
II 1887 3 XXII Loot 

Il 1888 eo XXIII 1922-23 
IV 1889 a XXIV 1924 
Vv 1890 iy XXV 1925 
VI 1895-97 is XXVI 1926 
Vil 1898-1900 » XXVIII 1ozh 
VIII 1901 " AXVIII 1928 
IX 1902-05 © 2 XXIX 1929 
x 1906-08 vi XXX 1930 
XI 1909 s XXXI Lg 
XII LOTO “ XXXII 19.3.2 
XIII 1914 o XXXII 1933 
XIV 1912-13 a XXXIV 1934 
XV TOV4 ei XXXV 1935 
XVI 1915 ci XXXVI 1936 
XVII 1916 s XXXVI 1937 
XVI 1917 a, 2.9.4) 0! 1938 
XIX 1918 cs XXXIX 1930 
XX Lo19 “ XXXX 1940 


Neerlandia Franciscana, publ. by the Dutch Fathers. 
Nuova Reviza, Dalmatia. 


Oriente Serafico, publ. in the interest of the Oriental Missions. 
Assisi. 


Picenum Seraphicum. Osimo, Italy. 
Revista de Estudios Franciscanos, Barcelona. 


Revue d’Histoire Franciscaine. Revue trimestrielle. Libraire 


Philosophique Paris, 1924 ff. Ed. H. Lemaitre. 


San Fr. 


St. Franc. 
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San Francesco d’ Assist. Pertodico mensile tllustrato per il VII 
centenario della morte del Santo: 1226-1926, publ. by the 
Friars Minor Conventuals for the VII centennial celebrations 
at Assisi and for a number of years thereafter. Beautifully 
illustrated and contained many important articles on Fran- 
ciscana. It has now suspended publication, its purpose having 
been excellently well achieved. 


Studi Francescani, formerly La Verna. Publicazione trimes- 
trale. Florence, Italy. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS OF OTHER PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 
FREQUENTLY QUOTED IN THIS WORK. 


N. B. For full titles of books, unless here given. Cf. Part III Chapters 
I and Il. 


Acta SS. 
AAS 


AF 
ALKG 


AM 


ASS 
BC 


Benoffi 


Acta Sanctorum ed. by the Bollandists. 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Rome, 1909 ff. Official organ of the 
Holy See. 


Analecta Francescana, I-X (Quaracchi, 1885-1928). 


Archiv fur Literatur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, 
publ. by Frs. Denifle and Ehrle. (Important for the publi- 


cation of the decrees of General Chapters and pertinent arti- 
cles on Franciscan by eminent authors). 


Annales Minorum, Lucas Waddings, editio secunda I-XVI, 
Rome 1731-1736. Vol. XVII Index. Our quotations are 
from this second edition. A beautiful new third edition I- 
XXVII (1208-1632) appeared at Florence, 1931-1934. 
The pages of the second edition are given in the margin of 
this third edition; hence easily contacted. Cf. Part III, Ch. II 
for fuller explanation. Citations at times are found made 
according to years e.g. ad ann. 1444, No. XVI (the para- 
graph under the year 1444). 


Acta Sanctae Sedis (Rome, 1872-1908 inclusive) . Unofficial. 


Bullarium Cappucinorum (Rome, 1740; Inusbruck, 1883- 
84). 


Benoffi, Francesco Antonio, Compendio di Storia Minoritica. 
(Pesaro, 1829)—post-humous publication. 
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BF 
BF(NS) 


BSFS 
Bull Assis. 


C14G 

C24G 

Cath. Encyc. 
I Cel. or II Cel. 
Chestiies ae 


Chron. 


Comp. Chron. 
Doc. Ant. Franc. 
Eccles. 


Firm. 
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Bullartum Franciscanum Vol. I-IV ed. by Joanne Hyacintho 
Sbaraglea (Rome, 1759-1768; Vols. V-VII ed. by Conrad 
Eubel, O.M.Conv. (Rome, 1898-1904). 


Bullatrtum Franc. Nova Series Vol. I and II publ. by Hint- 
mann and Pou y Marti, a continuation of the above. Cf. Part 
TEL -Ch Il COuaracchi, 71 929" and: ibeel 9 30s 


British Society of Franciscan Studies (London). 


Bullartum Pontificium Quod exstat in Archivo Sacri Conven- 
tus S. Francisct Assisiensts (Quaracchi, 1920. Appeared also 
in AFH VIII-XHI). 


Chronica 14 (15 if St. Francis is included) Generaltum Or. 
Fr Min. publ, inv AL HI. 


Chrontca 24 Generaltum, publ. in AF III (Chronicles of the 
first 24 General of the Order). Cf. Part III Ch. 1 and II. 


Catholic Encyclopedia (New York 1907-13). Supplement 
ib. 1916. | 


The Vita Prima or Vita Secunda (First or Second Life by 
Celang),. For editions, etc. icf, (Part villE Ghar 


Chevalier, Répertoire des sources historiques du Moyen-Age 
(Rome, 1895). 


Chronologia histortco-legalis Seraphict Ordinis Fr. Min. I ed. 
a Michaele Angelo a Neapoli, Naples 1650; II ed. Venice, 
1718; Ill ed;-1 and 2:vol.. (Rome, 1752)-1V edi (haar 
LADS Ns 


Compendium Chronicarum Ord. Fr. Min. Auctore Fr. Ma- 
riano De Florentia (Quaracchi, 1911) cf. Part II, Ch. II. 


Documenta Antiqua Franciscana ed. by L. Lemmemns, 
O.F.M. in three vols. (Quaracchi, 1901-04). 


Eccleston, De Adventu Fr. Min. in Angliam publ. in AF I- 
ef Part ll Cheil 


Firmamenta Trium Ordinum Beatissimt Patris nostri Fran- 
ciscts (Paris; | 5) Zc 


Golub. 


Gonz. 


Heim 


Holz. 


KHL 


KL 


ISFS 


Leg. Maj. 


Leg. Min. 


Lex. T.K. 


Manuale 


Marczic 


NCWC 
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Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., Bibliotheca Bio-Bibliografica 
della Terra Santa e dell’Ordtente Francescano, 5 vols. (Qua- 
racchi, 1906-29). Important for the Orient and the Holy 
Land. 


Franc. Gonzaga, De Origine seraphicae religionis Franciscanae 
ejusque progressibus (Rome, 1587). 


Max Heinbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der kath. 
Kirche II ed. (Paderborn, 1907); Il ed. in 2 vols. ib. 1934. 
I usually quote from this third ed. unless otherwise men- 
tioned. In the first edition the Franciscan Order is treated in 


Vol. II; in the III ed. in Vol. I. 


Herbert, Dr. Holzafpel, O.F.M., Handbuch der Geschichte des 
Franziskanerordens (Freiburg in Br., 1909). Latin transl. 


Gib.) 


Kirchliches Handlexikon ed. by Dr. (Bishop) Buchberger 2 
vols. (Munich, 1907). 


Kirchenlexikon (Wetzer und Welte) II ed. (Freiburg in Br., 
1882-1903) 12 vols. 


International Society of Franciscan Studies. 
Legenda Major of St. Bonaventure. Cf. Part IIL; Gh- I. 
Legenda Minor of St. Bonaventure. Cf. Part III, Ch. I. 


Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche. 10 vols. (Freiburg in 
Br., 1930-38). | 


Annibali Flaminio Annibali da Latera, Manuale de’ Fratt 
Minori (Rome, 1776). 


Caratelli, Lorenzo Caratelli di Segni, Manuale dei Novizi e 
Professi Chierict e Laici Minori Conventuali (Rome, 1897). 


Randier Francesco Marczic, Apologia per l’Ordine di Frati 
Minori 3 vols. (Lucca, 1784-50). 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


Monumenta Germaniae Historica (Hanover and Leipzig, 


1905-13). 
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Spec. Min. 
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Monamenta Ordinis Minorum (Salamanca, 1506). 


Luigi Palomes, O.F.M.Conv., Det Frati Minori e delle loro 
denominaziont (Palermo, 1897). 


Panfilo da Maglione, Storia Compendiosa di San Francesco e 
det Francescani 2 vols. (Rome, 1874-76). For various 
translations cf. Part III, Ch. II under his name. 


Marie Léon Patrem, Tableau synoptique de I’histoire de tout 
Vordre séraphique (Paris, 1789). 


Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores trium ordinum S. 
Franctsct a Waddingo alitsque descriptos, opus posthumum 
(i.e. IV Vol.) Joannis Hyacinthi Sbaragleae (Rome, 1806 
ff.). New Edition by Nardecchia in conjunction with Wad- 
ding’s Scriptores, 4 vols. in 4 parts. Part I, Wadding; Part 
II, III and IV refer to Sbaraglea (Rome, 1906-1936). The 
last volume “‘Q to Z’’ was edited by Anaceto Chiappini. 
O.F.M. 


Sessavalle. Fr. de, Histoire Générale de l’Ordre de Saint Fran- 
cois. “Tom: I: 1209-1517> (Paris, 1935)3) Tom eatie «a, 
19377)2 


Speculum Minorum or Singulare Opus Ordints seraphici— 
quod Speculum Minorum seu Firmamentum trium Ordinum 
intitulatur (Venice, 1513). 


Speculum Perfectionts cf. Part III, Ch. I. 
Legend of the Three Companions. Cf. Part III, Ch. I. 


Wadding, Lucas, Scriptores Ordinis Minorum (Rome, 1650). 
New edition by Nardecchia (Rome, 1906) cf. under Sbar. 
SS. 
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C. Ordinary Abbreviation 


USED IN THIS WORK 


ad ann. ad annum, e.g. 1446 i.e., refer to the year 1446 e.g. in 
Wadding’s Annales Minorum. 


anoys. anonymous, book published without the author’s name. If 
the name is inserted in brackets it means that the name was 
supplied by someone positively knowing the author and his 


work. 

b. born. 

ca circa, i.e. about e.g. b.ca 1181, born about the year 1181. 

cf. confer. 

ch. / chapter. 

coll. collatis or collated with by comparison. 

d. died. 

ed. edited by. 

Ed. Editor. 

f. or ff. following e.g. pages. 

fl. floruit, i.e. flourished about the time of e.g. St. Bonaventure. 

ib. ibidem, et the same place. 

id. idem, the same person, e.g. author. 

it. item, pertaining to the same matter. 

infra below. 

lc. loco citato i.e. at the same place or page of a book already 
quoted. 

no. numero, i.e. number. 

op. cit. opus citatum, the work already quoted. 


XXxi 


NS 


NP 


O.F.M. 


O.F.M. Conv. 


O.F.M. Cap. 
O.S-F.C. 


passim. 
Dp. OF pp: 
pub. 

q: Vv: 
supra 
transl. 


vol. or vols. 
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Nova Series, a new series in the publication of a running 
number of periodicals, e.g. Studi Franc. N.S. 


New paging e.g. in Wadding’s Annales. "The new paging of 
the III edition is at the top of the book; the old paging i.e., 
the II edition along the margin. 


Order Friars Minor. i.e. member of any of the Reform 
Franciscan Communities united either under Leo X in 1517 
or under Leo XIII in 1897. In America these friars are fre- 
quently known as ‘“‘Brown Franciscans’’ from the color of 
their habit. 


Order Friars Minor Conventuals, frequently known as “Black 
Franciscans’’ from the color of their habit. 


Order of Friars Minor Capuchin. 


Order of St. Francis Capuchin; used by the English Capu 
chins. 


repeatedly. 

Page or pages. 

published by. 

quod vide, i.e. confer or look up. 
cf above. 

translation. 


volume (s). 
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The “Lower Church’’ of San Francesco, Assisi.... 325 


The Basilica of SS. XII Apostolit, Rome (Exterior) 326 
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St. Bernardine of Siena. XV century plaque...... 345 
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The Apotheosis of St.Francis, of Assisi. «eee 386 
ot, James of the Marches by Crivelli) tana 298, 
Pope Sixtus] Vand his Coat of Arms... sage a7, 
The Madonna with St. Francis and St. Anthony 

and othersaints, by iitivon a3) i se 408 
Choir of the Basilica of San Francesco, Assisi...... 418 
St. Catherine of Siena, Co-Patroness with St. Francis, 

Of: tal yous sala eects, BS Aa ede eee ee 428 
Francis Samson Nani, Minister General, Defender of 

the Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception....... 442 
St; Francis: blessing Brother Leo... 2 > 45 458 
Church of San Damiano, Assisi (Interior) ........ 473 
St. Francis; of Assisi by Margacitone... 2... 474 
Church of Santa Chiara, -Assist- (Exterior) jae 479 
The Granting of the Portiuncula Indulgence, 

by Murtllo-. 3 suse a) ie ae 480 


The Madonna and five Franciscan Saints, 

by. Pinturicchio’ 3.5... eee 489 
St. Francis and the Crucified Saviour by Murillo... 490 
St. Francis before the Crucified (Coat of Arms)... 501 
St. Francis with other saints, by Giovanni del Biondo 502 


St. Francis of Assisi, by Raphael (Detail) .. 228 518 
Pope Nicholas IV, First Franciscan Pope. Mosaic in 

Santa. Marta Maggiore, Rome? <2... s.2..8 eee 582 
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VOLUME I 
Historical Development 1182-1517 


PART I | 
The History of the Order From Its Founding to the 
Reform of Fr, Paulo a Trinci (1368) 


CHAPTER I 
St. Francis of Assisi 
Beginning of the Order Friars Minor 


ST. FRANCIS,? whose life according to DANTE? ‘‘could 
better be sung in the glory of Heaven’’ than written by human 


“For sources, literature, and critical studies of the Life of St. Francis cf. 
Part.) Ch. 1. 

* Divina Comedia, Parad. XI, 95 and 96. cf. Encyclical Letter of Benedict 
XV, on the occasion of the sixth centenary of Dante’s death in CC (NOTI- 
TIAE) Vol. IX (1920); Fr. Stefano Ignudi, O.M.Conv., Il canto di Dante e 
San Francesco (Roma, 1926); Id. Vita di Dante Alighieri (Firenze, 1920); 
P. Lorenzo da Zangarolo, O.M.Cap., San Francesco e Dante (Roma, 1926); 
Il VI Centenario Dantesco (Ravenna, 1914) (cf. AFH XIV 329-331); Ma- 
riotti Candido, O.F.M., La Poverta Francescana secondo Dante Alighieri (Qua- 
racchi, 1918) ; Id. Dante e Giotto (Quaracchi, 1918); S. Francesco, i Frances- 
cant e Dante Alighieri (Quaracchi, 1913); Chrispolti Filippo, ‘‘Dante e Fran- 
cesco’ in Rassegna Contemporanea (Roma, 1912) fasc. IV; Bassani Luigi, ‘‘S. 
Francesco d’ Assisi nel Poema di Dante,’’ in La Schola Cattolica di Milano, Vol. 
XV, (May, ’12); Bertoldi Alfonso, I] Canto XI del Paridiso, (Florence, ’04) ; 
Luigi Asciol, S. Francesco e S. Domenico nel Poema di Dante (Florence, "15) : 
Sardi Cesare, §. Francesco d’ Assisi negli albori dell’ arte e nel penstero Dantesco 
(Lucca, 1921); P. Adolfo Martini, Dante Francescano (Arezzo, 1921); 
Alma, La Legenda di S. Francesco d’ Assisi nel Sacro Poema (Milano, 1926) ; 
Giannani G., S. Francesco d’ Assisi nel Poema di Dante e nelle affreschi di 
Grotto (Florence, 1906); Bartolini Agostino, I Francescani nella Divina 
Comedia (Milano, 1889); Faloci Pulignani, ‘‘La Divina Comedia e i Fran- 
cescani’ in MF VI 57-59; Id. Francesco di Assisi nel Sacro Poema (Milano. 
1926); Edmond G. Gardner, Dante and the Mystics (London, 1913); Id. 
“Dante and the Franciscans’’ in the Catholic World, (1921) Vol. CXIII p. 
792-803; Id. “St. Francis and Dante’ in Essays in Commemoration (Lon- 
don, 1926) p. 65. For a list of articles pertaining to St. Francis and Dante 
appearing between 1895-1903 cf. ‘“‘Bulletino della Societa Dantesca’’. (MF 
weve? 2) ct. also MF XII 94-95, XIII 160, 161-171; EF XXIV (1910) 
Meee 2 XXVIII. (1921) 576-591; SF VII (1927,.)° 107-111, 132-135; 
mri sil 318; XVI 434, 566, 592; MF XXXVII 237, XXXVIII 95: 
PX XEX 563. 
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hand, was born in 1181 or 1182 (Sept. 262)* at Assisimascny 
at that time of about four thousand inhabitants, situated in the 
fertile valley of Spoleto, about 115 miles north of Rome.* His 
parents were Peter, son of Bernardone Marcioni, a rich merchant; _ 
and Pica, who frequently but erroneously is said to have been 

of the noble family of the Borlemonti.’ At the time of the birth 


° There are many dates in the chronology of the life of St. Francis yet to be 
cleared. Wadding, the Bollandists, Sabatier, Patrem, Boehmer and the majority 
of authors assign 1182 as the year of St. Francis’ birth; but 1181 is not im- 
probable. Cf. Panfilo da Magliano, Storia Compendiosa (1874) I, p. 12, 
No. V; Christofani, Delle Storie d’ Assist (1875) I p. 78 (AFH I 23 Note 
I); “Appunti Critici sulla Chronologia della Vita di S. Francesco” in MF 
IX 76; Fischer, Der HI. Franziskus waerend der Jahre 1209-1221, (Fri- 
bourgh, 1907); Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., “Chronological Difficulties in 
the Life of St. Francis’ in AFH I 23 ff; L.-Patrem in MP IX 7 6j9G@ oie 
bovich, Bibliotheca Bio-Bibl. della Terra Sancta, Vol. 1 (Quaracchi 1906) ; 
cf. especially MF IX 76-101; H. Boehmer, Analekten z. Geschichte des Fran-: 
ziskus v. Assist (Tubingen, 1904); Antonianum (Ant.) Il (1927) 3-20; 
Oriente Serafico (Assisi, 1895) Ann. VII; Walter Seton, “‘The Last Two 
Years of the Life of St. Francis’’ in Essays in Commemoration p. 219. 

*Cavanna Nicola, O.F.M., L’Umbria illustrata parallela alla vita di S. 
Francesco (Assisi, 1909); Id. L’Umbria Francescana illustrata (Perugia, 
1910)3 Id. Assist edintorno (Assisi, 1912) >. Leone Bracalone On 17, 
“Assisi Mediovale. Studio Storico topografico’’ in AFH VII 3-19; Bondini 
Carlo, Nella terra di S. Francesco (Perugia, 1926); Pierotti Gustavi, Guida. 
Francescana per Umbria e la Verna (Firenze, 1926); Facchinetti Vittorino, 
O.F.M., Assist nel Umbria. Con desegni original et 30 tlustrazioni in trico- 
mia di Luigi Zago (Milano, 1926); Msgr. Faloci-Pulignani, L’Umbria a 
tempo di S. Francesco (Perugia, 1921) (cf. AFH XVI 565.) ; Duff Gordon, 
The Story of Assist (London, 1909); De Selincourt, Homes of the First 
Franciscans (London, 1905); Goff, Assist of St. Francis (London, 1908) ; 
Jorgensen, I Pilgrimslogen (Copenhagen, 1903); Engl. Trans, Pilgrim Walks 
in Franciscan Italy (St. Louis, 1908); French Trans. by De Nyzena (Paris, 
1910) (cf. MF XII 63); Arthur Lee’ Knight, Assisi, hes Serapnc ery 
(Florence, 1908); Jos. F. Wickham, ‘‘When You Go To Assisi’ in America 
(April 17, 1926); Mary Lovett Cameron, Umbria: Past and Present (Lon- 
don, 1913). Peter Anson, The Pilgrim’s Guide to Franciscan Italy (London, 
(1927); Gabriel Faure, Pilgrimages in Italy (Paris, 1920) ; Raymond Ernest, 
In the Steps of St. Francis, (New York: Kinsey ®& Co., 1939) (cf. Third 
Order Forum, Vol. XVIII (Dec. 1939) No. 12 p. 299-300); A. V. Meyer, 
Fuhrer durch Assist (Regensburg u. Rom. 1913); Walter Goetz, Bertihmte 
Kunststaette (Leipzig, 1909); Kirsch-Roman, S. Frangois a’ Assist. Pélerinages 
aux sanctuatres Franctscaines (Paris-Lille-Bruxelles-Rome, 1920); Gabriel 
Faure, Pélerinage d’Italie (Paris, 1920); English trans. Pilgrimages in Italy 
(Paris, 1920); Helen C. White, A Watch in the Night (N. Y., Macmillan, 
LO4 Ty ARTO XK Vs 138, 

°Cf. Lemmens, Testimonia Minora Saeculi XIII (Quaracchi, 1926) p. 
34; cf. Faloci-Pulignani in MF IX 74-6; R. Casali, in Bollettino della R. 
Deput. dt Storia Patria per L’?Umbria Vol. XI (1905) 537; MF VIII 179, 
Npli2o ell 4 Oat Ar Piel Os 
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of his child’ PETER BERNARDONE was absent in France? 
on business. PICA, the mother,® had the boy baptized John the 
Baptist. ‘he father, however, on his return changed the name 
to Francesco (Francis) .° 

Francis received a fairly good education, sufficient at least to 
render him in the opinion of his parents a successful merchant. 
He received his first instructions from the priests of the church 
of St. George, in Assisi.1° From them he learned to speak Latin 


* Whether Francis was born in a stable or not is still a disputed question. cf. 
Tini Con. Andrea, Della Stalletta in cui nacque S. Francesco di Assisi (Assisi, 
1896); cf. MF VI 197, XIII 481, Note, where three verses of a beautiful 
old Latin hymn of the Office of St. Francis attributed to St. Bonaventure and 
alluding to both Christ’s and Francis’ birth in a stable are reprinted. Perhaps 
many other similarities between the life of Christ and that of St. Francis 
inspired medieval mystics to induce this phase of the Redeemer’s birth likewise 
into the legend of St. Francis’ life. The usually accepted authentic sources 
know nothing about St. Francis’ being born in a stable; in fact, the Tres Socii 
seem to exclude such an idea, for in the tenth chapter of their Legend they 
speak of a certain stranger coming to the home of Francis’ parents, begging 
for alms and requesting to see the infant ‘‘born here this day’ (‘‘hic hodie 
natum’’). The maid who answered the call at first refused his request; how- 
ever, when Pica, the mother, heard of the incident and of the insistence of the 
Stranger she ordered her maid to let him see the babe. Receiving the child 
into his arms, as once did Simeon the Christ Child, the stranger said: “Today 
two boys were born in this town, the one, this one, will be for the better, 
the other for the worse of this world.’’ All of these details—a beggar seeking 
alms at the “‘door of the house’ (ostium domus), met by the ‘‘maid of the 
house” (ancilla domus) and refusing at first to bring the infant ‘‘born here 
today”’ (hic hodie natum) to the beggar all seem to preclude the assumption 
of a stable. To say that St. Francis was at first born in a stable and then 
later that same day transferred to Pica’s home is a gratuitous assertion, with- 
out authentic authorization—at least there is no mention of it in the usually 
accepted sources. The controversy may be considered closed as a result of 
Fr. Abate’s illuminating article in the MF XXXX (July-December, 1940) 
Fasc. III-IV entitled ‘‘La casa dove nacque S. Francesco’. 

"Tres Soctt ch. I. cf. D’Alencon, Ed., O.M.Cap.. “‘d’lVorigine francaise de 
St. Francois d’Assisi’’, in Bull. crit. franc. (1903) Ann. I p. 92. P. Dome- 
nichelli has endeavored to prove that the family of St. Francis originated at 
Lucca and not at Assisi. See Teofilo Domenichelli, O.F.M., La Familia di S. 
Francesco (Barbera, 1907), cf. however. MF X 128. St. Fr. 1931 p. 1, 320. 

* Ortolini Ciro O.F.M., La Madre del Santo d’ Assisi (Tolentino, 1926). 

* Tres Soctt 2; II Cel. n. 3: cf. AFH XIX 469-529. Francesco or Fran- 
¢ois, according to the observation of I. G. Contenson (Assise, Souvenirs du 
beau pays di S. Francois (Tours, 1900) was equivalent to “‘il Francese’’ the 
Frenchman, (cf. MF VIII 128). Near the site of the alleged home of St. 
Francis a church (Chiesa Nuova) has been erected. MEF XIII 48-64. 

™ MF XXII 57-64, CF VIII 493. 
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and, from the father or mother, French. He spoke French 
with pleasure, although not with perfect accuracy.12 As a boy, 
Francis took part in the games of his companions; he was of 
a happy, jovial disposition;?2 and always welcome to his 
associates. He had a ready wit, sang merrily'® and delighted in 
fine clothes and showy display. Handsome, gay, gallant and 
courteous, he soon became the prime favorite among the young 
nobles of Assisi. He was very susceptible to the good and 
beautiful. He was especially kind to the poor.** 


In 1201 Francis took part in the hostilities of his home city 
against Perugia.t®> In a skirmish at Ponte San Giovanni he was 
taken captive and remained a prisoner at Perugia until Novem- 
ber, 1202.1° After a treaty of peace had been signed between . 
the two cities Francis returned to Assisi and took up his former 
mode of living. A short time thereafter he contracted a severe 
illness which impressed him with the nothingness of life. He 
began thinking of eternity. Having convalesced however, he 
soon returned to his former exploits. 


In the hope of becoming one day a renowned person, per- 
haps even a noble, Francis renounced his profession as a mer- 
chant and once more took up a military career. In the spring of 
1205 he joined GAUTHIER of Palearis, Chancellor of the 
young Emperor FREDERIC II, in the war of succession in the 


a LeCery VAI Leg aiMap eater 5. 

2 “Juvenis jocosus et lascivus’’ Tres Socti 2; I Cel. c. 1.; cf. MF XII 168; 
KIVAT94? XOX VIL (CLO 27) 1521523 

*% “Deditus jocis et cantibus’’ Tres Socii 2. 

* Tres Socit 2,3; I Cel. 1, 1, 2,.33:Il Cel. 1, 1; -Lege Majed Cathaencge: 
WIZ 22), 

* P. Leopold Cherance, S. Francesco di Assisi (Venezia, 1926) p. 19-20." 
For the military career of St. Francis cf. Antonio Meccoli, “J! Santo di Assist 
nel Commune Italiano (MF XIX 71). It was a contest between the nobility, 
who had sought the aid of the Perugians, and the lower classes for the control 
of Assisi. Francis allied himself with the latter, the Minores, against the 
former, the Mayjores, for the democracy of his native town. cf. II Cel. c. I. 

* Cf. Pennachi Franc., L’Anno della prigionia di San Francesco in Perugia. 
(Perugia, 1915) 
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Neapolitan States.’ The evening before his departure he had a 
vision or dream in which he saw a vast hall hung with armor, 
each weapon being marked with a cross. ““These,’’ said a voice, 
“are for you and your soldiers.’ ‘‘I know,” said Francis, ‘I shall 
be a great prince.’’ The next day he left with the expedition, 
but came only as far as Spoleto. In a second dream he seemed 
again to hear a voice which bade him return to Assisi, because 
henceforth his mission was not to be of a temporal but rather 
of a spiritual character. The dream must have had a mighty 
effect upon Francis, for he returned immediately to his native 
city.** Here a second illness, which brought about a complete 
and permanent change, halted him. 


His companions noticed the difference in him. He became 
more serious, in fact at times rather absent-minded. On the 
occasion of a reception given in honor of his return they twitted 
him and asked him if he were thinking of marriage. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
responded mysteriously, ‘I am about to take a bride nobler, 
richer, and more beautiful than you even imagine.’’?® Francis 
began to seek that which formerly he had avoided, solitude. 
He devoted more of his time to prayer. In a grotto near Assisi 
he went through great interior sufferings. He engaged in a 
spiritual combat with himself until he finally became master 
over his proud nature. He started by serving the sick and the 
poor. Even the service of the lepers was no longer repulsive.29 
He began to realize the meaning of the words of Christ: ‘‘he 
that will follow me must deny himself.’’24 On a visit to Rome, 
before St. Peter’s, he exchanged his clothing with that of a poor 
beggar and asked in French for alms at the church door.2?. The 
victory over himself was complete. He was now neither a mer- 


‘Some authors are of the opinion that the purpose of Francis’ going to 
Apulia was rather to join the Crusade, convoked by Innocent III in the same 
year, which was to gather in Apulia before setting sail from Brindisi for 
Constantinople. cf. MF XXVII 33-36, XXVIII 151-152; AFH XXIV 330. 

bec scm lind Leg. Maj. 1 3, Leg. Min. I Lect. IIT, 

eelCel ec. JI'7; Tres Soci Ill 7. 

| Cel. c, VII; Leg. Maj. esp. 2. 

Luke 9, 23. 

ell Cel. IV. 8: 
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chant, nor a noble, but a mendicant. The year 1205 is known 
as the ‘Initial Conversion” of St. Francis. The year 1206 as 
his ‘“‘Perfect Conversion.”’ 


The future was still unclear to him. One day while praying 
in the dilapidated little church of St. Damian,”* situated before 
the walls of the city, he heard from the crucifix (still extant at 
Santa Chiara, Assisi) the words, “Francis, do you not see that 
my house is falling to ruins? Go, and repair it.’’** Francis took 
the words literally and thought of the half-ruined church. 
He sold his horse and, at Foligno, some pieces of cloth that he 
found about his father’s house, hoping with the income to be 
able to repair San Damiano. He then began to beg stones and to 
labor in the reconstruction of the dilapidated church. Inter- — 
mittently he continued this work from 1206 until the first 
months of 1208.?° Francis’ father was very angry at this action 
-of his son and even brought accusations against him before the 
civil court. Francis, although at that time twenty-four years 
old, fearing to meet his father, hid in a cave for about a month.*® 
Summing up courage, however, he determined to return to the 
city and make known to his father his plans for beginning a 
new life consecrated to Almighty God. 


Clothed in a poor garb, his face emaciated from want of 
food, Francis entered the city.. The children and people ran 
after him and mocked him. This thoroughly exasperated the 
proud father who saw himself disgraced in his son.?” He en- 
countered Francis, violently dragged him home and locked him 
up in a dark cellar. After all petitions, prayers and entreaties 
had proved futile, Pica took compassion on her child and finally, 
in the absence of the father, set him free.2® Francis returned 


*? Bracaloni Leone, O.F.M., Storia di San Damiano in Assisi (Tuderto, 
1926) 3 CE APHEX: 230)" Xx XT 66 ac ie ee 

“Il Cel. VI 163 Tres Socitt’c: Vi*Leg. May. I> P Cemecnev ur; 

> MF IX 98. 

* heg. pMajedk 

“1 Gel ea <aGel NATy Legs dapat. 

“Leg. Maze il: 
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immediately to St. Damian. The father tried in vain to force 
Francis by means of the city officials either to return home or to 
leave Assisi. Francis appealed to the ecclesiastical court, saying 
that it alone could now, after his consecration to God, exercise 
jurisdiction over him. Before the Bishop, GUIDO Secondi, 
Prancis divested himself of his clothing, gave it and the little 
money he still retained to his father, and dramatically uttered 
the memorable words: ‘I will return’ to my father even the 
clothes which I have received from him. Hitherto I have called 
Pietro de Bernadone my father; henceforth I shall say in all 
truth, ‘Our Father who art in Heaven’. Thou art my treasure 
and my hope.’’?® This happened sometimes between 1207- 
0a. °° 


Joyfully, Francis left the city and went to Mount Subasio. 
Maltreated by robbers and divested of his little clothing, he fled 
to a convent. Here he worked in the kitchen for a few days, 
receiving as a recompense nothing than his daily bread. In 
Gubbio* he obtained from a friend, James Spada, a short tunic, 
a leathern belt, shoes and a staff. After serving the lepers®? he 
returned to Assisi, begging stones for the restoration of the 
fallen church of St. Damian and of the chapels of St. Peter and 
of Our Lady of Angels (PORTIUNCULA) 1207-09.%% This 
latter place, situated in a valley, half an hour’s walk from Assisi 
is said to have been erected in the middle of the Fourth Century 
by hermits who had come to Italy from Palestine. Portiuncula 


* I Cel. c. VI; II Cel. c. VII; Tres Socti 20; Leg. Maj. Lb 

“C 24 Gin AF III 2. According to the Chronicle of Jordanus (AF I 2) 
the conversion of St. Francis occurred in 1207; cf. Sparacio, Storia di S. 
Francesco, p. 91. 

“ Paris P. Ugolino O.F.M., Francesco, i Francescani e la Citta di Gubbio 
(Florence, 1928); cf. MF XXVIII, 62; Ib. II 64; St. Fr. G19 27)05292- 
333; 338-431. 

peleGelc. VII. 

= Leg. Maj c. Il; I Cel c. VIII; ef. MF Il.33-37 for two documents dat- 
ing from 1216 referring to St. Francis’ repairing the Church of S. Maria del 
Vescovato in Assisi where he had given back to his father the clothing he wore. 

“cf. Lina Duff Gordon, Medieval Towns, p. 98 ff: Raphael M. Huber, 
O.M.Conv.. in The Minorite (1926)0V chal No» Iop.'6;° Nor 8p. 228 fF: 
Palomes. Dei Fratri Minori (Palermo, 1897) p. 48. 
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always remained dear to St. Francis. Being away from the 
turmoil of the city, he loved to repair thither and to pass hours 
in prayer and contemplation. In this little chapel on the feast 
of St. Matthias, Feb. 24, 1208, he heard the priest read the 
words of the Gospel: ‘‘Going therefore preach, saying: the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Do not possess gold, nor silver, 
nor money in your purse: nor scrip for your journey, nor two 
coats nor shoes, nor staff, for the workman is worthy of his 
meat. When you come into a house salute it, saying. peace be 
to this house.’’*> ‘‘This is what I have sought,” exclaimed 
Francis, and throwing aside purse, staff and shoes, he exchanged 
his hermit’s tunic for the poor garb of the Umbrian peasants 
and his belt for a cord. Later on he added to the garb a hood, 
similar to that worn by the peasants of Europe today, and - 
known as a cowl or capuche (a covering for the head) .*° 

Francis apparently did not at this time contemplate the 
founding of an Order but he did see in the words read by the 
priest God’s calling to the ministry. The following day he 
began to preach in Assisi. His. words were brief and simple. 
but full of fervor. He spoke of penance and peace. He opened 
his sermons with these words: “The Lord grant you His peace.” 
(Deus det vobis suam pacem).*’ His words were not in vain. 
Many were influenced to lead better lives and to become recon- 
ciled to their enemies; others wished to imitate his example and | 
to follow in his footsteps. His first two disciples (received 
between April 11 and 23, 1208) were BERNARD OF QUIN- 
TAVALLE (d. 1245), a rich noble of Assisi®*; and PETER | 
CATANEO,*® a canon and Doctor of Law. A few weeks later 
the three went into the Church of St. Nicholas and begged God 
to make known to them His will. Francis three successive times 

euMlatti:, al O,e7eutt, 

*3 Teg. Maj. ¢. WII 1; Tres Soctt. VIII; I Cel ¢: 1X3 cio) ipo ta, 
di S. Francesco’, by Msgr. Faloci- Pulignani in MF XIV 73-95. 

TiLega Majella eats Cel Xa 28. 

= 1 Cel. X'24; Tres'Socit VIII; AM 1-51 sqq:; Ci24*GanvAr Tee: 

*T Cel ib.: Tres Soctisl. ¢.1 AM 1542 icf. APES Viel 57 fee 
12-14 For a brief account of the lives of these as well as other companions 


of St. Francis cf P Agostino Gioia, O.F.M., I Compagni Di S. Francesco 
(Palermo. 1928). 
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opened the Bible (Missal or rather ‘‘Evangeliarium’’) at random. 
The first time he came upon these words: “If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven, and come follow Me’’;*° the second 
time: ‘‘And He sent them to preach the kingdom of God, and 
to heal the sick. And He said to them, take nothing for your 
journey, neither staff nor scrip, nor bread, nor money, neither 
have two coats’’;*! the third time: ““Then Jesus said to his 
disciples. If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow Me.’’*? This was the begin- 
ning of the Order of the Friars Minor and of the Franciscan 
Peles GApril, 15, 1208)..** 

“This shall be our life and our rule and the life and rule of 
all those who wish to join our community. Do as you have 
heard,”’ said Francis.4* The two companions of Francis gave their 
possessions to the poor. A week later, April 23, 1208, the three 
were joined by GILES (d. April 22, 1262) .*° a simple man from 
among the ordinary people.*® The four now went forth pro- 


—“Matth. 19, 21. 

EeaRe 9352513. 

peviotth. 16, .24.0ck. CF II 589: 

Eeirestooci Vill; 11 Cel. xX; Leg. May. Ill, 3. 

44 “T1aec est vita et regula nostra, omniumque qui nostrae voluerint socie- 
tati conjungi’ Tres Socu VIII. 

*® Tres Socii IX 13; Leg. Maj. II1 4; C 24 Gin AF III 74 ff.; Lemmens, 
Documenta Antiqua, Vol. I (Quaracchi, 1901); Paschal Robinson, The 
Golden Sayings of Brother Giles, (Philadelphia, 1907) ; Gisbert Menge, O.F. 
M., Der Selige Aegidius v. Assisi: Sein Leben und seine Sprtiche, (Pader- 
born, 1906) (cf. AFH II 692); ‘‘Vita Brevis B. Aegidi Assisiensis’” in AFH 
I 267-277; ‘‘Vita Aegidii et Fr. Leonis’’ in AFH III 74-114; Seton, Wal- 
ter W. “‘Blessed Giles of Assisi’” (Manchester, 1918) in British Society for 
Franc. Studies Vol. VII; (cf. AFH XIII 243-245; VII 12-22); Fratini, 
P. Giuseppe M. Conv., Vita del B. Egidio d’ Assist terzo Compagno di S. 
Francesco (Assisi, 1898); Crispolti D’Virgilio, I] Beato Egidio da Assist e 
Perugia (Assisi, 1921); Edition of his life and sayings by the Societa Edit. 
Intern. (Torino, 1925) p. 259-321. cf AFH I 267, XXV 445. 

4 St. Bonaventure pays him the following eulogy: “Sanctus Pater Aegi- 
dius, vir utique Deo plenus et celebri memoria dignus. Hic etenim postmodum 
virtutum sublimium exercitatione praeclarus, sicut famulus Domini de ipso 
praedixit, quamquam esset idiota et simplex, et excelsae contemplationis sub- 
limatus est verticem. Nam per multa curricula temporum sursum actionibus 
incessanter intentus, adeo crebris in Deum rapiebatur excessibus, quemadmo- 
dum et ego ipse oculata fide conspexi, ut magis censeretur inter homines vitam 
angelicam agere quam humanam.”’ Leg. Maj. Ill, 4. 4 
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claiming the Gospel of God; preaching peace and penance, the 
fear and love of God, and serving the lepers. Whenever they 
came to a church, chapel or even a cross on the wayside they 
would recite a little prayer. Upon entering a church or even 
saluting it from a distance they were wont to say: ‘‘We adore 
Thee, O Christ, here and in all churches of the whole world, 
and we bless Thee, because by Thy holy cross Thou hast 
redeemed the world.’’#’ | 


Their wandering from place to place showed evidently that 
Francis desired to break with the so called ‘‘stabilitas loci’ 
(continuous living in one monastery) practiced and vowed by 
the ancient monks. His life and that of his followers was to 
be the missionary vocation of Christ and His disciples. He 
thus de facto already rejected the commonly adopted Rules of 
St. Benedict and St. Augustine which had primarily the salva- 
tion of the individual in view. He came nearer to the ideas of 
the Norbertines (Premonstratensians) who since the beginning 
of the Twelfth Century had as their purpose the preaching of 
the word of God to the people. But Francis went even farther. 
His intention was not only the preaching of a Crusade, but a 
universal dissemination of the Gospel of Christ. His was 
therefore a new Rule for Religious bent on the preaching 
Apostolate. 


Francis and Giles went to the Marches of Ancona.‘ When 
they returned to Portiuncula three other companions joined 
them: SABATINUS,*® MORICUS surnamed the “little’”’ (par- 
vulus) °° and JOHN OF CAPELLA, the first apostate of the 
Order.°' All three were well known men of Assisi. The Friars 
now numbered seven. On their second missionary trip they. 
gained four others: PHILIP the Long (who later became 


“ “Adoramus Te Christe, hic et-ad omnes ecclesias tuas quae sunt in toto 
mundo, et benedictimus tibi, quia per sanctam crucem tuam redemisti mun- 
dum” Leg. Maj1V,039.1 Cel. XVII: (AMI 62. 

* Tres Soctt IX. 

“C 24 Gin AF III 265: AMI 56; 

* Leg. Maj. IV. 8: AM 1 56. 

* AM 157: Liber de Laud. B. Franc. (ed. Hil. de Lucerna) p. 9; AF II 6. 
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’ the Visitator of the Poor Clares) ;32 BARBARUS;*? BER- 
NARD Viridante (Videante, Violante) ;°* and ANGELUS 
Tancredi of Rieti, the first soldier to enter the Order.*® To these 
were added a*short time later SY_LVESTER.*® the first priest of 
the Order, and John of St. Constantia.®’? Thus in all, exclusive 
of St. Francis there were, as in the Apostolic College, twelve 
members of the new confraternity (among whom was also a 
Eraitor) .°° 

Their permanent place of abode at this time was a deserted 
grotto in the Umbrian Valley, called Rivotorto,*® not far dis- 
tant from Assisi. RIVOTORTO became the first Convent of the 
Order.®® Here the first Franciscan friars prayed, meditated and 
practiced all virtues, especially poverty, silence, recollection and 
fraternal charity.©! Francis ‘ordained that they devoutly attend 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and for every hour of the Divine 
Office? recite thrice the “‘Our Father.’’ He did not prescribe a 


feet x 25:°AM 1.61; AFH XIII 286. 

PAM 163. 

*AM I 64. 

fee ArH VI341; Comp. Chron: p. 5; C.24\Gin AF III 4. 

feeeg: Maj1ll,5; Tres Socit IX; Il Cel: LXXV: 

iH AM ie6G  PARHSX Villa 7 HMP) VIID 57. (3.0): 

= Gum Juda est sine sella’. MPF VIII 57. 

“4 ” Teg. Maj. 1V 3; I Cel. XVI; Liber de Laud c. II; cf. Papini, Storia di 
S: Fancy pi 56, 177; Spec. Perf. (Ed. Sabatier) p. 264; Lemmens, Doc. 
Ant. III 8-9, AFH II 187. 

tei resSocit) X11 553) Leg. May.:11; Carmichael, *‘The First Franciscan 
Convent’, in Downside Review (April, 1902) and MF IX 22 ff.; XI 54 (cf. 
Note ib. for additional literature); XXVI 49-52; Vallega Eugenio, La Culla 
dell’ordine Francescano (Assisi, 1925); Raphael M. Hubert, O.M.Conv. in 
The Minorite, Vol. I (March, 1926) No. 3, p. 76 ff. Rivotorto is in 
charge of the Conventuals. On Feb. 20, 1927, the church was declared to 
be a national monument of Italy (CC, 1927 p. 152). 

* TI Cel. LXII; Leg. Maj. X 6. Otto IV passed the brethren at Rivotorto 
toward the end of September, 1209, on his way to Rome, where on Octo- 
ber 4, he was crowned Emperor by Innocent III. cf. I Cel. XVI; Lib. ‘de 
Laud. c. Il; Weiss, Weltgeschichte 3 ed., tom. V p. 293; Hergenrother, Kir- 
chengeschichte tom. II 282 (Freiburg in Br., 1913); E. Michael, Geschichte 
des deutschen Volkes, I, 281-4 where the coronation ceremonial is described. 

II Cel. LXII; Leg. Maj. X, 6. For the relation of the Franciscans to the 
Roman Breviary cf. Part I Ch. VII and Part III Ch. X, of this present 
work; Et. Fr. (Paris. 1901) 490-504; MEF VI 158-159, VIII 160, 
XII 64: Baumer, Histoire du Bréviaire (Paris, 1905) II 68; Bandok, Il 
Breviario Romano (Roma, 1909) p. 76 sqq. For the relation of St. Francis 
to the Sacred Liturgy of the Church, cf. D'Alencon, O.M.Cap. Francois di 
Assise et la Liturgte (Saint Etienne, 1926). 
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large number of prayers as, according to Brother Giles, he 
wished to leave much to the individual devotion of the breth- 
ren. Later (between 1210-1223), when more clerics entered 
the Community, Francis received permission to adopt the Ro- 
man Breviary that was in use at the Lateran under Innocent 
III, instead of reciting the longer Office common to the monks 
and secular clergy, and the rest of the Church—hence the word 
“Breviartum’’ or shorter Divine Office.® 


Francis now gave to his new Community his FIRST RULE“ 
which was very simple and naught else than a commentary of 
the above mentioned three texts of the Sacred Scripture. His 
words had reference principally to the clothing and labor of 
himself and his companions. He said to them: “‘My Brethren, 
I see that God in His goodness has designed to multiply our 
number. Let us therefore go to the Holy Roman Church* and 


“AM I 65; MF VI 158-159 where an amusing story concerning long 
Offices and distracting fleas is recounted by Salimbene. 

“1 Gel. eux lili, 32 leg. Marae UV s8: 

* “Cernens autum famulus Christi, paulatim accrescere numerum fratrum, 
scripsit sibi et Fratribus suis simplicibus verbis formulam vitae, in qua sancti 
evangelit observantia pro fundamento indissolubili collocata pauca quaedam 
alia inseruit, quae ad uniformem vivendi modum necessaria videbantur.’’ Leg. 
Maj. Ill 8. “‘Et ego paucis verbis et simpliciter feci scribi (formam vivendi) 
et Dominus Papa confirmavit mihi’. Testamentum B. P. Francisci in Opera 
S. Francisct (ed. Quaracchi, 1904) p. 79; ‘‘Et postquam Dominus dedit 
mihi de fratribus, nemo ostendebat mihi, quod deberem facere, sed ipse Altis- 
simus revelavit mihi quod deberem vivere secundum formam sancti evangelii’’ 
Leg. May. Ul I: cf. Bohmer, Analekten, p. 37: Livarius Oliger, Expositio 
Regulae Fratrum Minorum auctore Fr. Angelo Clareno (Quaracchi, 1912) 
(AFH VI 168). “Videns beatus Franciscus quod Dominus Deus quotidie 
augeret numerum in idipsum scripsit sibi et fratribus, habitis et futuris, sim- 
pliciter et paucis verbis, vitae formam et regulam sancti evangelii praecipiis 
sermonibus utens, ad cujus perfectionem solummodo inhiabat. Pauca tamen 
alia inseruit, quae omnino ad conversationis sanctae usum necessario immine- 
bant. Venit proinde Romam cum omnibus dictis fratribus, desiderans nimium 
sibi a Domino Papa Innocentio tertio quae scripserat confirmari.’’ J Cel. XIII. 

“ Some have tried to show that Francis became great by opposing the 
Church of Rome. Nothing could be more aliett to the spirit of St. Francis as 
the above words and his future trips to the Eternal City prove. 

At Rome Francis promised obedience in the hands of the Pope. AM I 
85. cf. Christen Andermatt. Leben des hl. Franziskus, p. 82 sqq; Le XX 
Siécle, 1894, p. 52 sqq; Heimb. II 325; cf. Chapter III of this present work; 
Mrs. Arthur Strong, ‘‘St. Francis in Rome’ in Essays in Commemoration 
D2or? 
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make known to the Pope what God has begun to work in us 
so that with his permission and with his command we may 
continue what we have begun.’’®? He wished that a Cardinal 
act as a protector over the Order.®* Bernard of Quintavalle was 
chosen superior and leader on the journey.®® In Rome, by chance, 
they met Bishop Guido of Assisi who introduced them to CAR- 
DINAL JOHN COLONNA, Bishop of Sabina, of the Titular 
Church of St. Prisca, known also as Joannes a St. Paulo."® 
The Cardinal in turn introduced Francis and his little group 
to the Pope, INNOCENT ITI (1198-1216) .71 The Pope received 
them kindly, at least in two audiences, gave them the tonsure 
and permission to preach, but thought the rejection of every 
possession not only personal but also in common, too difficult 
and even unfeasible. Accordingly, he at first refused to approve 
this proyision of the Rule. At the next Consistory he laid the 
affair before the cardinals. Several of the older and more prac- 
tical-minded had grave doubts about an Order whose principles 
seemed to surpass the power of man.’? The strong and firm 
confidence in God, however, that Francis evidenced; the words 
of Cardinal John Colonna that if the Pope declared the follow- 
ing of the Gospel as Francis proposed it impossible, an insult 
would be offered to Christ, the Author of the Gospels; and a 
vision of Innocent III in which he saw Francis supporting the 
toppling church of St. John Lateran” finally induced him to 


*Temmens, O.M.F., Ext. de Leg. Ant. Doc. Ant. HII 26; Leg. Majelit, 
9; cf. Quaracchi edition (1923) of the Legendae Duae of St. Bonaventure, 
p.228-29, Note 1. 

Solecel. c, XVI n.- 23-24. 

® Tres Socit XII. 

™T Cel, XIII; Tres Socii XII; Est. Fr. XVII (1916) 445-456; AFH 
XIX 282-285. 

1 A collosal group statue purporting to illustrate the visit of St. Francis 
and his first companions to Rome has recently been erected (May 26, 1927) 
on the piazza of St. John Lateran. cf. Monumento al Santo di Assisi al 
Laterano, Roma. (Rome, 1927); MF XXVII 110. 

Teg. Maj. Ill 9; Anony. Perus. in A. SS. (Oct. 11) p. 590 n. 237; 
Jérgensen-Sloane, p. 91. cf. AFH XX 193. 

*® Leg. Maj. Ill, 10; AM I 84; Jérgensen-Sloane, p. 92. 
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approve, verbally’ at least, the Rule of St. Francis.7° This was; 
according to tradition, April 16, 1209 (some say 1210), 
which day is looked upon as the official birthday of the Order, 

for on that day it received its first canonical status.’° 


™ Surprise was later expressed at the fact that the Pope did not approve of 
this first Rule with a papal document of some kind. But St. Francis did not 
favor what he considered formalities. The simple verbal approbation of the 
Father of Christianity was sufficient. But when the Order had spread and 
the friars needed some sort of a document to show the bishops of the dioceses 
wherein they lived and preached that they had been approved by the Holy 
See, St. Francis saw the necessity of a formal authorization and accordingly 
requested the same from Honorius III. (Solet Annuere, Nov. 29, 1223). 


™ 1 Cel. XIII; Leg. May. Ill n. 10 ‘“‘Approbavit Regulam’’. Unfortunately: 
the exact wording of the Pope’s verbal approbation has not been preserved 
to posterity. 

™ cf. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., “‘Quo Anno Ordo Fratrum Minorum 
Incepit’’, in AFH II 181-190; Ehrle S. J., “‘Controversen tiber die Anfaenge 
des Minoriten Ordern’’, in Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie (Innsbruck) 
t. XI p. 725 sqq; Montgomery Carmichael, ‘“The Date of the Foundation of 
the Order’, tn Franciscan Annals, Vol. XXX n. 358 (October, 1906) p. 
312; ‘Die Anfaenge des Franziskanerordes’’ in Wissenschaftliche Beilage zur 
Germania, Feb. 18, 1909; cf. Cath. Encyc. VI 208 sqq. 


The Reception and Investment of St. Claire. 


CHAPTER II 


From the Foundation of the Order (1209): 
to the Death of St. Francis (1226) 


After the friars had received the tonsure in Rome, so as to 
be able to preach, they returned homeward.? ‘Vhey preached 
along the way in the Valley of Spoleto.* RIVOTORTO contin- 
ued to be their home. It was so small that the brethren hardly 
had room to sit down, much less to sleep. St. Francis tried to 
provide for all as best he could by allotting to each brother his 
place and putting his name above the same. Here the brethren 
applied themselves to prayer and meditation, preached and 
served the lepers.* During his stay at Rivotorto St. Francis held 
his first sermon in the Cathedral of Assisi and also reminded 
the passing Emperor OTTO IV, on his way to Rome, of the 
vanity of earthly glory. Rivotorto having been for about 28 
months the first permanent abode of St. Francis and his Com- 
munity after the approbation of the Rule. it is rightly looked 
upon by many as the “‘Cradle of the Order.’’® 


St. Francis called his friars ‘““Fratres Minores,’ (FRIARS 
MINOR) to remind them of the humility of their station and 
to distinguish them from the noble and more prominent per- 


‘For bibliography on the Sources, Studies, Histories of the Order Friars 
Minor, etc. cf. Part III, Chapter II. 


Meerr Fe) XXX (1913), 357-377. 

eiacel. XIV; Leg. Maj.-IV_.n, 2. 

* Tres Socti c. XIII; Leg. Maj. IV 3; AMI 88. 

®I Cel. XVI; cf. The Minorite I (1926) No. 3, p. 70-74. One of the 


greatest defenders of the historical value and importance of Rivotorto was the 
Conventual, P.M. Giuseppi Fratini, who is the author of three works on 
this famous ‘‘cradle of the Franciscan Order’: viz. I Tempi eroict del povero 
Tugurio di Rivotorto e della cara Porztuncola, II ed. (Foligno, 1890); Let- 
tera aperta proveniente dall’ altero mundo (Foligno, 1897) and La Sentinella 
del Quadrilatero Francescano (Foligno, 1880) cf. MF XX, 32-33 No. 27, 
37 and 41. The Grand-Inquisitor permitted Rivotorto still to be called 
“‘primario capo di tutta la Religione’’. MF. XI 152, cf. Montgomery Car- 
michael in MF IX 23-28: E. Vallega, La Culla Dell’ Ordine Francescano 
(Assisi, 1925). 15 
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sons in the city, the ‘“‘Maiores.’”’ They should consider every 
one greater than themselves.° In Germany they were soon 
called ‘‘Minoriten,’’ a derivative from ‘‘Minores,’’ and “‘Bar- 
fiisser,’’ because they went barefooted; in France, owing to the 
cord they wore, ‘‘Cordeliers’’; and in England on account of 
the color of their habit, ‘‘Grey Friars.’ This latter name also 
obtained in some parts of northern Germany, e.g. in Berlin 
were the words ‘‘Graue Briider’’ and ‘‘Graues Kloster’’ are 
still in vogue. The name ‘‘Franciscan’’ came into usage only 
at a much later date.’ 

Driven from Rivotorto by the advent of two unwelcome 
guests—one with his donkey—Francis requested from the 
Bishop of Assisi and the Cathedral Chapter the use of a church 
where his growing Community might recite in common the’ 
Divine Office. There being none, however, that could mo- 
mentarily be spared for the purpose, Francis after a short time, 
1210, went with his companions to PORTIUNCULA.® Here in 
the vicinity of the Chapel, the use of which they had received 
from the Benedictines (Camaldolese) of Subasio® for a yearly 
rent of a basket of fish,?° they built some huts. Hither new breth- 
ren came daily. They spent their time in labor and prayer. St. 


°I Cel. XV 38; Doc. Ant. (ed. Lemmens) I 85; III 45; cf. Palomes, L., 
Dei Frati Minori e delle loro Denominazioni (Palermo, 1897); MF XI 161, 
XIL 136, XIII 186, XV 29, XIX 71. GNo. 627); 1 Cel) XV. 3Bie WV ocantur 
etenim ideo Fratres Minores quia sic ut nomine, ita exemplo et opera prae 
ceteris hominibus huius saeculi humiles esse debent.’”” AM II 128; cf. MF 
XIII 184-189. 


"cf. Panfilo da Magliano, Geschichte des hl. Franz tbers, v. P. Quintian 
Miiller, p. 17; Eubel, Geschichte der Oberdeutschen (Strassburger) Muinoriten 
Provinz (Wiirzburg, 1886) p. 193; Holz. 372. It was only as late as on 
the occasion of an Observant Chapter held at Rome in 1862 that the first 
suggestion was made to drop all sobriquets as ‘‘Observants’’, ‘“‘Discalced’’, 
“Reformati’’, or ‘‘Recollects’’ and to call all followers of St. Francis living 
under the Observant General merely Franciscans. 

*\ Tres Soci ‘¢. XXIII> Leg. May 1Ve°53 11 Gel Xi ieee 

°Ed. D’Alencon, O.M.Cap., L’Abbaye de Saint Benoit au Mont Soubase 
prés d’ Assise (Couvin, 1909). 

” Cf. Spec. Perf. 27: De Leg. Vet. 7 (ed. Lemmens) in Doc. Ant. II 98- 
100: “Dictum annum censum fiscellam videlicet fluvialium pisciculorum 
longe tempore exsolverunt Franciscani Patribus Benedictinis ac praedicta con- 
ventione inter sanctum Franciscum et Benedictinorum Abbatem’’ AM I 200. 
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Francis had insisted from the beginning that his followers earn 
their living. They were only to beg when compensation for 
work or the production of their own fields failed them. The 
life of the early friars at Portiuncula has been naively described 
by THOMAS OF CELANO in his Legendae; by the so-called Tres 
Soci; and especially by the Fioretti.1‘ It was not long before the 
newly founded Order numbered among its members, Italians, 
French, Spaniards, Germans, English and men of other nation- 
alities.‘° Here the brethren always returned at Pentecost and 
the Feast of St. Michael, Sept. 29, to hold Chapters and to tell 
of their experiences.1* At this time a full year’s Novitiate was 
not necessary. The only condition for admission into the 
Order was the renunciation of one’s goods and the desire to 
observe the Rule. 


During the years 1210 and 1212 Francis and Sylvester 
(d. 1240), went through the villages and cities of Tuscany 
preaching and teaching. When St. Francis doubted for a time 
whether his Order should be contemplative or active he con- 
sulted Brother Sylvester and ST. CLARA. Both agreed that he 
had been called to the Missionary Apostolate.’* At this time at 


Sot! he Minorite Vol. I (Jan.,, 1926) No. 1, p. 6-9: MF XI 112-123. 
For a short review of the life of eighteen of the first companions of St. 
Francis cf. Agostino Gioia, O.F.M., I Compagni di S. Francesco, (Palermo, 
1928). 


*“Veniunt Francigenae, festinant Hispani, Teutonici et Anglici currunt, ct 
aliarum diversarum linguarum accelerat maxima multitudo.’’ I Cel. XI 27. 


*% Leg. Maj. IV, 10; cf. Giuseppe M. Rimonde da Montevago. O.F.M., 
La Chiesa e il Convento di §. Maria degli Angeli detto vulgarmente Porzion- 
cola (Palermo, 1909). 


*“Concordaverunt autem mirabiliter in idipsum, superno ets revelante 
Spiritu, venerabilis Sacerdos (Sylvester) et Virgo Deo dicata (Sancta Clara), 
beneplaciti videlicet esse divini quod Christi praecepto (Franciscus) se ad 
praedicandum exercet’’ Leg. Maj. XII, n. 2. This corresponded with St. 
Francis’ idea as communicated to his first Friars when they were about to 
leave Rifotorto: “‘I know brethren that God has called us that we should 
always preach unto men the way of salvation, giving salutary counsels and 
especially that we ought to devote ourselves unto prayer and thanksgiving’”’ 


Pres Socii,. c; XXII. 
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Bevagna occurred his sermon to the birds (1212). These 
missionary trips served to make the new Community known 
and to attract new members.'® In Perugia Fr. HUMILIS joined 
them; in Cortona!’ GUIDO (d. 1250) and ELIAS Bombaronge, 
his first Vicar General;1® and in Florence, JOHN OF PARMA, 
his successor as General of the Order of the Friars Minor.?® Other 
members who joined the Order about this time were Brother 
LEO of Assisi,2° (d. 1272) the confessor and confidential friend 
of St, Francis and Brother RUFINE”! of the Scipio Offreduccio 
Family who together with Brother ANGELUS Tancredi are 
known as the ‘““Three Companions,’ (Tres Soci); further- 
more Brother MASSEO of Marignano, near Arezzo (d. 1271) .”? 
These first brethren true to their name of ‘“‘Friars Minor’ were 
poor and humble, charitable and joyful among themselves, 
faithful and devoted to the Lord and to the conversion of souls. 
One of their distinguishing traits, in fact, was their joy and 


® “My little sisters you owe much to God, your Creator, and ought to sing 
His praises at. all times and in all places, because He has given you liberty and 
the air to fly about in, and the clothing for yourselves and for your young. 
He has given you fountains and rivers to quench your thirst, mountains and 
valleys in which to take refuge, and trees to build your nests. Your Creator 
loves you much and therefore He has bestowed such favors upon you. Be- 
ware, my little sisters, of the sin of ingratitude, and study always to please 
your Lord.”” The World’s Story, Vol. V, p. 16-17 (Boston and New York, 
1914); I Cel. I ch. XXI 58; cf. Tractatumide Micaculis hb rage ae 
Quaracchi, ch. IV, n. 20); AM I 130; AFH XX 202-206; F. W. Whel- 
dan, A Little Book to the Birds (London, 1906). Cf. Leg. Maj. ch. VIII, 
9, for St. Francis’ complaint to the swallows when they disturbed him in 
his sermons: ‘‘My sisters, the swallows, ‘tis now time that I too could speak, 
seeing that until now ye have said your say. Hearken to the word of God, 
and keep silence, until the preaching of the Lord is‘ended.’ Then they, as 
though gifted with understanding, on a sudden fell silent, nor moved from 
the spot until the whole preaching was finished.’’ I Cel. 1, ch. XXI, 59. 

* Cf. MF VI 64 for a beautiful letter of Bishop (later Cardinal-Bishop 
of Tusculum or Frascati) James of Vitry, dated July 3, 1216, testifying to 
the good done by the friars in these early years. 

‘In Cortona, St. Francis, assisted by the liberal aid of the citizens, built 
a Convent (1211). AMI 109. 

* AM I 108. Cf. Chapter VI of this present work. 

® Cf. Chapter VIII of this present work. 

x ” Cf. MF VII 121, XXII 245; XXXVII 187; 'C 24 G in AF III 65 ff; 
MI 91. 

“Fortini Arnaldo, Nuova Vita di S. Francesco (Milan, 1926) p. 206, 
Note 6; AMI 91. 

* Cf. Compen. Chron. 6, 7, (AFH I 103-104) ;C. 24 G. in AF III 115 ff. 
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happiness. It so impressed St. Francis that he made the spirit 
of joy a point of his first Rule. “The brethren must beware lest 
they externally appear like sad and gloomy hypocrites: they 
should always be joyful, cheerful and lovable.” St. Francis 
often called himself and his followers “‘iaculatores Dei,’’ God’s 
Jesters.?° 

Other early and permanent places of abode for the friars of 
the new Community were, besides Rivotorto and Portiuncula,. 
the convent of Bologna, founded in 1211 by Bernard of Quin- 
tavalle, Pisa, S. Miniato near Florence, and S. Geminiano.24 

On Palm Sunday, March 18, 1212, the Seraphic Patriarch 
received St. Clara of the Favarone de Offreduzzo Family, ‘‘the 
Little Flower of St. Francis’ as later in her Rule she styled 
herself.*° She exchanged her secular clothing for a tunic, mantle 
and veil. St. Francis led her to the half-hour distant Monastery 
of the Benedictine nuns of St. Paul near Bastia; then, owing to 
the persecution by her relatives, to the Convent of St. Angelo’ 
de Panso; and finally to a small house near the restored Church 
of St. Damian. Here Clare gathered about her other followers, 
noteworthy among them being her two sisters, St. Agnes, and 
Beatrix, and her widowed mother, Hortulana.24 Through 
her St. Francis founded the Second Order for women, known 
eemene, POOR CLARES.’’?? 


Some critics today distinguish four different Rules of 
the Poor Clares, others six. The first Rule (according to 
those that wish only four) was that of St. Benedict 
with some appropriate modifications, made about 1219 
by Cardinal Hugolin, the Protector of the Order, and 


* Alfredo Mori, Giullart di Dio (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1920). 

“Cf. II Cel. XXVIII 58; cf. Ext. ex. Leg. Ant., (ed. Lemmens) in Doc., 
ree 28; © 24G. in AF III 35 ff.; AM I 115. 

*“Pauperum primiceria, ducissa humilium, magistra continentium et 
poenitentium abbatissa’’-—thus she is described by Thomas of Celano in his 
Legenda di §. Chiara d’ Assisi (Florence, 1919) p. 112; (cf. C 24 Gin AF 
III 182): In his first Legend of the Life of St. Francis, Celano again de- 
scribes St. Clare as: “‘Nobilis parentela sed nobilior gratia; virgo carne, mente 
castissima; aetate juvencula sed animo cana; constans proposito et in divino 
amore ardentissima desiderio; sapientia praedita et humilitate praecipua; Clara 
nomine, vita clarior, clarissima moribus’’ I Cef VIII 18. Wadding calls her: 
“Virgo Dei carissima Clara ipsarum (Clarissarum) plantula prima, tanquam 
flos vernans et candidus odorem dedit, et tamquam stella refulgida radiavit.’’ 
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AM I 122; cf. AFH III 441. St. Bonaventure speaks of her as: “Virgo Deo 
carissima Clara, ipsarum (i.e. virginum ad perpetuum coelibatum conversa- 
rum) plantula prima, quae tamquam flos vernans et candidus odorem dedit et 
tanquam stella praefulgida radiavit. Haec nunc glorificata in coelis ab Ecclesia 
digne veneratur in terris, quae filia fuit in Christo sancti Patris Francisci pau- 
perculi et mater Pauperum Dominarum.” Leg. Maj. IV 6. For Celano’s 
Latin Life of St. Clare cf. Prof. Francesco Pennachi, Legenda S. Clarae Vir- 
ginis (Assisi, 1910); English trans. by Paschal Robinson (Philadelphia, 
1910); French trans. by Madeleine Havard de la Montague (Paris, 1917); 
Italian trans. by Christofoni (1875 and 1919, Florence) ; also by Sancasiano 
di Pisa, 1925; Cozza-Luzi, S. Chiara di Assist secondo alcune nuove scoperte 
e documenti (Roma, 1895); Lazzeri, P. Zefferino, O.F.M., Vita de S. 
Chiara (Quaracchi, 1920); Fr. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., The Writings of 
St. Clara of Assist, in AFH III 433-437; id. The Life of St. Clara, ascribed 
to Fr. Thomas of Celano (Philadelphia, 1910); Id. ‘‘The Personality of St. 
Clara’’ in the Catholic University Bulletin Vol. XVIII (Washington, 1912); 
Id. ‘“‘The Rule of St. Clara’ in American Eccl. Review Vol. XLVI (Phila- 
delphia, April, 1912); Sir Howe Gordon Bart, ‘‘The Personality of St. 
Clara of Assisi’? in the Oxford and Cambridge Review (London: Constable 
No. 5, 1908); Fr. Francis Dupuis, Vie et Legende de Madame Sainte Claire 
(Paris, 1907) tr. into English by Arnold Goffin, The Life and Legend of 
the Lady St. Claire from the French version (1503) of Brother Francis du 
Puis by Charlotte Belfour, with an introduction by P. Cuthbert, O.S.F.G. 
(London and New York, 1910) (cf. AFH IV 194-195); “Legenda Versi- 
ficata S. Clarae Assisiensis (saec. XIII)’’ in AFH V 237-260, 459-481, 
621-631. P. Michael Bihl. ‘“‘Tres Legendae Minores S. Clarae Assisiensis 
(saec. XIII)’’ in AFH VII 32-54, XIX 579-609, XIV 294-304, V 241- 
260, 459-481, XIV 329, VII 32-54; Auguste Cholat “Le Bréviaire de 
Sainte Claire conservé au convent de Sainte Damien, 4 Assise, et son impor- 
tance liturgique’’ publ. in Opuscules de Critique Historique, Tom. II 33-95 
(Paris, 1903); L. Moisson, Sainte Claire d’Asstse, sa vie et son oeuvre 
(Paris, 1912); Beaufreton Maurice. Sainte Claire d’Assise (Paris, 1916) ; 
Oscar de Pomel, O.M.Cap., ‘‘La Biographie de Sainte Claire d’Assise’’ in 
Francescana IV, 205-216, 217-284; Gross K., Vita S. Clarae (Liittich, 
1904); Seton, Walter J., Vita Di Santa Chiara Vergine (Chelsea, 1921); 
cf, AFH XIII 273-286, XII 110-131, IX 445-447; VIE 32-9455 aiiiar 
Smith, Ernest, Saint Clara of Asstst, Her Life and Legislation (London and 
Toronto, 1914) (cf. AFH VIII, 276-280); Catholic World Vol. XCIV 
(March, 1912), XCV (May, June, 1912); (AFH V 609); Henrion Al- 
bina, Vistoni d’ Assist; Sorella Chiara, la primogenita del poverello (Milanc, 
1921); Casolino Fausta, Speculum sine turbine clarum S. Chiara d’ Assist 
(Milano, 1927). AFH IT 526," V 826, “XIV (294) "XIX" 579 ee 
3193 CRoVc AZo NE GOD* 


a 24a EPL 3 Ee, 


*™ Ror the history of the Poor Clares: cf. De Gubernatis, II 598; L. Lem- 
mens, O.F.M., ‘“‘Die Anfaenge des Clarissenordens’”’ in R6mische Quartalschrift 
XVI. (Rome, 1902) p. 93-124; Der Katholik, CXIID-G1913)) Total. 
Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., ‘“‘De Origine Regularum Ordinis S. Clarae’’ in AFH 
V 181-209, 413-447, 644-654; Histoire Abrégée de l’ordre de Saint Claire 
d’Assise, 2 Vols. (Lyon-Paris-Lille, 1906); E. Lemp, ‘“‘Die Anfaenge des 
Clarissenordens’’ in Zeitschr.. f. Kirchengeschichte XIII (Gotha, 1892) 182- 
245; Guy Duval, O.F.M., Les Clarises (Paris, 1925); Edmund Wauer, 
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ratified by St. Francis.2® It did not command the strict 
observance of Franciscan Poverty and was later Sept. 
17, 1228, modified by Gregory [X, except for St. Dami- 
ano which had received the so-called “‘Privilegium Pau- 
pertatis’” from Innocent III.?? his Rule was later ap- 
proved by Innocent IV. Solet Annuere, Nov. 13, 1243, 
and by Nicholas IV, August 18, 1289.°° Whether St. 
Francis ever wrote a complete Rule for the Poor Clares 
is very doubtful,*? notwithstanding the fact that Wad- 


Entstehung und Ausbreitung des Klarissenordens besonders in der deutschen 
Minoriten-provinzen (Leipzig, 1906) (For reviews cf. AFH II 695); Id. 
Die Anfaege das Klarissenordens (Leipzig, 1906) (AFH II 695); P. René 
de Nantes, O.M.Cap., Les Origines de L’Ordre de Sainte Claire (Paris, 1912) 
(cf AFH V 754); Anastase Van den Wyngaert, O.F.M., “‘Les Origines et 
La Régle primitive de l’ordre de poenitentia’’ in Francescana VI 105-199; P. 
Benv. Bughetti, O.F.M., ‘‘Acta Officialia De Regimine Clarissarum Durante 
Saec. XIV’ in AFH XIII 89-135. A handy history of the Poor Clares in 
England is that by Father Vincent Fitzgerald, O.F.M., The Poor Clares (Lon- 
don: St. Anthony’s Press, 1924) in the ‘‘Seventh Centenary of the Franciscan 
Order in England 1224-1924” series. cf. I Cel. I VU; Il Cel. CLV 204. 
St. Clare was canonized by Alexander IV on the feast of the Assumption, 
August 15, 1255. For the acts of her canonization cf. AFH XIII 403-507 
and P. Serafino Lazzeri, O.F.M., I! Processo di canonizatione di S. Chiara di 
Assisi (Quaracchi, 1920) (cf. AFH XI 277-279) ; AFH 11 494: CF I 134. 

8 Cf. Hugolin’s letter as Pope to Blessed Agnes, Prioress of Bohemia, May, 
1238, confirmed by Honorius II, in AM I 313; BF I 394. 

bri 7712 AFH XI) 270-276; MF’ XXIV 3-33; cf. Paul Sabatier, A 
Quell’ époque Sainte Claire d’Assise obtint-elle du souverain Pontife le “Pri- 
vilege de la pauvreté?’’ (Perugia, 1921) (cf. MF XXIII 67-68.) In his 
beautiful letter concerning Divine Providence, which provides for the birds of 
the air and the lilies of the field, the Pope called his ‘‘privilegium paupertatis’’ 
the ‘‘altissimae paupertatis propositum’’ because ‘‘venditis omnibus, et pau- 
peribus erogatis, nullas omnino possessiones habere proponit’’, cf. Paul Saba- 
tier in Revue d’Histoire Franciscaine | (1924) 469-482 (cf. AFH XVIII 
428); II (1925) 290 (cf. AFH XI 270-276, XX 182-193); Sparaccio, 
Storia di S. Francisco, p. 204-205; AFH VIII 310. 

°C 24 Gin AF IV 420 (according to Little, Rule 2); cf. Opuscula S. P. 
Francisci Assisiensis (Quaracchi, 1904) p. 169; AFH XX 182. 

31 Cf, Paschal Robinson, ‘““The Writings of St. Francis of Assist, p. 76 ff; 
L. Lemmens, ‘‘Die Anfaenge des Clarissenordens’’ in Die ROmische Quartal- 
Schrift, t. XVI (1902) pp. 93-124 (cf. AFH VI 242-250); Dr. Lempp 
“Die Anfaenge des Klarissenordens’’ in ‘“‘Brieger’s Zeitschrift fur Kirchenge- 
schichte XIII (1892) 181-245; XXIII (1902); Firm. Trium Ord. V fol. 
II b; P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., ‘‘Die Origine regularum Ordinis S. Clarae”’ 
in AFH V 181-209, 413-447; P. Lucius M. Nunez, O.F.M., “‘Explicatio 
Regulae S. Clarae, auctore Fr. Nicolao de Auximo, O.F.M. (1446) deque 
alio auctore S. Joanne de Capistrano (1445)” in AFH V 299-314; Walter 
Seton, Rewle of Sustris Minouresses Enclosed (Two Fifteenth Century Fran- 
ciscan Rules publ. by the Early Text Society in 1914, a version of the 
Isabella Rule, which seems to have been followed by the Poor Clares in Eng- 


e 
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ding, following Mariano: of Florence, did include such 
a Rule among the opuscules of St. Francis.*? All that is 
extant today is a small fragment written by St. Francis, 
to the Poor Clares and incorporated by St. Clare in the 
sixth chapter of the above named Rule of Hugolin, 
revised by her toward the end of her life and confirmed 
by Innocent IV, August 9, 1253. ‘This was called by 
St. Clare a “‘Forma vivendi”’ or “Formula Vitae’ and 
according to some biographers had been written by St. 
Francis after his return from the East, 1220.3 It is to 
this Rule that Gregory IX refers, when in his Bull 
Angelis Gauditum May 11, 12384 he asserts that St. 
Francis wrote for St. Clare and her companions a 
“Formula Vitae’ or ‘‘Little Rule’ at the beginning of 
their religious life. In the revision of this Rule, St. 
Clare was assisted by Cardinal Rainaldo of Segni, after- 
wards Pope Alexander IV.*° It was formally approved, 
confirmed and prescribed for the Poor Clares by Inno- 
cent IV, August 9, 1253,°° and chronologically forms 
the second Rule although historically it is known as the 
first Rule. This Rule of 1253 is modeled on the Fran- 
ciscan Rule of 1223 and makes the Second Order subject 
to the General Minister of the Friars Minor.*" 


The third Rule, now called the second, was that given 
by Innocent IV, in. 1247;%* but later (1253) retracted, 
since he declared that only the above mentioned Rule 
given by St. Francis and Hugolin was to be observed. 


land, excepting the early Clares who left few traces of their short existence in 
England); cf. Bourdillon, A.F.C., The Order of Minoresses in England 
(Manchester, 1920); Brit. Soc. of Franc. Studies, XII; M. Poppy, Fruitful 
Ideal ‘p. 31., (St. Louis, 1941.) ~ (Poor, Claresin the U-ScAS 

” B. Franctsci Asstatis opuscula, (Antwerpiae, 1623) I. II, 190-202; AM 
II 78 ff; Wadding, Scritptores, III 78; AFH III 441. 

8 Cf. Paschal Robinson I. c. p. 77. According to others, e.g., A. G. Little, 
A Guide to Franciscan Studies (London, 1920) p. 57, this Rule was written 
about 1212, the year of St. Clara’s ‘‘conversion’”’. Mr. Little looks upon this 
as the first Rule of the Poor Ladies. 

BRA 2424 

°C 24 Gin AF III 274. 

 Solet Annuere AM III 303; cf. C 24 G in AF III 271, ib. Note 4; 
BF I 671; cf. Legislattonis Seraphicae originales textus, by P. Hilario Pari- 
siensi, (Quaracchi, 1896). 

* BF I Suppl. 253; Seraphicae Legislationis Textus Originales (Quaracchi, 
1897) p. 49; Engl. Transl. in Life of St. Clare by Paschal Robinson. (Ac- 
cording to A. G. Little, Rule 4). 

= CLVAP UEN27) Note lt BP'E'4882 
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This Rule allows the acquisition and holding of prop- 
erty through a procurator.*® 

The fourth Rule (according to A. G. Little, Rule 6) 
isetnat given by Urban IV, Oct. 18, 1263. (Beata 
Clara).*® It is nothing more than the old Rule with 
certain additions and modifications. It was prescribed 
for all Communities constituting the Second Order of 
St. Francis. Some Communities at that time were ob- 
serving merely the original “Formula Vitae’’ of St. 
Francis; some the Rule of Gregory IX; others that of 
Innocent IV; and again others that of Alexander IV. In 
the.course of years the various families of Nuns belong- 
ing to the Second Order also assumed different names, 
being known as “‘Recluse Nuns,’’ “‘Poor Ladies’ (Pau- 
peres Dominae), ‘‘Minorites or Minoresses’’ (Mtnoris- 
sae), ‘‘Sisters of St. Damian’”’ (S. Damiani), and “Poor 
Clares’’ (Clarissae ) .** 

The Constitution of Urban IV was intended to pro- 
mote unity of name and rule.*? By virtue of this instru- 
ment the ‘‘Poor Clares’’ were made immediately subject 
to the Cardinal Protector of the Order, and not as here- 
tofore to the Superiors of the Order.** Five years later 
however, (1268) this very same Cardinal Protector, 
Giovanni Gaetano Orsini, (afterwards Pope Nicholas 
III. 1277-1280) asked St. Bonaventure, at that time 
General of the Order, to re-assume charge of the Poor 
Ladies. The General did so.** All of the monasteries of 
the Poor Clares were strictly enclosed (cloistered) and 
endowed; even San Damiano, soon after St. Clara’s 
death, began to acquire property. The relation of the 
Poor Clares to the Minorite Order became later the sub- 
ject of frequent disputes and conflicting decisions.*° 

® According to Mr. Little, Rule 3. A Rule of Blessed Isabella, Sister of 
Louis IX of France, 1263, is looked upon by Mr. Little as Rule 5, 1, c. p. 
Decect. BE IL 477. 

SP 115509: Suppl. p. 276. 

met. Ar Hl 330 Note 4. 

Pere Arlt 274: Note 3; ib. p. 330. 

*8 From the fact that Urban IV gave the Poor Clares this revised Rule they 
were sometimes called Urbanistae. 

“ Glass. in AF II 80; cf. ib. III 395-398; II 90. Stricter Constitutions 
were drawn up by St. Colette (d. 1447) and were approved by Pius II (Et 
si, March 18, 1458). cf. also AFH XXII 336, 512 (St. John Capistran) . 
For addit, lit. on St. Clare cf. AFH XX 432, XXII 429, XXIV 425, 


AXVII 296, 584, XXXI ‘167. 
* AFH III 664-679, IV 74-94. 
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By the year 1212 St. Francis was accustomed to assemble 
annually the brethren for a Chapter. Chapters or conventions, 
according to the legend of the Tres Socti,*° were held faithfully 
every year. It was on these occasions that St. Francis framed 
salutary statutes. In 1212 he decided to extend his missionary 
labors beyond Italy. He wished personally to go to Syria to 
preach the Gospel to the heathens and Saracens.*7 At Ascoli, on 
the Adriatic, he boarded a ship, but owing to unfavorable winds 
landed on the coast of Slavonia.*® Against his will he returned 
and preached in Italy. Having arrived at Assisi he was- taken 
ill with fever. During his illness the brethren came to confer 
with him on affairs pertaining to the administration of the 
Order. ‘They brought to him young candidates who had sought — 
admission into the Order. The saintly founder would often 
give the habit to thirty and forty at a time.*® About this time 
he is said to have addressed a letter of thirteen chapters to the 
whole world on the Christian virtues.°° Convents founded 
during these years were Sartiano near Chiusi and Cortona, 


UN gaa ; 


After convalescing Francis desired to go Morocco (1213- 
1214), but on the way thither he was again overtaken by sick- 
ness and forced to abandon his plans.*? During his sojourn in 
Spain (1213) he founded many Convents.°* He returned in 


* “At Whitsuntide (every year) all the brethren assembled unto St. Mary 
(Portiuncula) and consulted how they might best observe the Rule.’’ Tres 
SOME XLV ICheVir pas ALE LS 3s 

We can distinguish four foreign missionary journeys of St. Francis. The 
first took place between 1212-1213 with Syria in view; the second, 1213- 
1214 intended for Morocco; the third, 1217, to France; the fourth, 1219, 


to Egypt. 
SliCel XX nn: 553 ME LX 99) 
SANE Lela ox 


PAIN A Bh 2. 

* AMI4118. This Convent belonged to the Conventuals until the time of 
St. Bernardine of Siena when it passed into the hands of the Observants, and 
from them, under Clement VIII, to the Reformati. AM I 119-120. 

Tul Cel OO Xn 54 6, 

°° AM I 196. The Spanish periodical Estudios Franciscanos 1907 saq. 
(cf. AFH J 147, VI 376-379, 413-421) and the Archivio Ibero-Americano 
are esnecially devoted to the history of the Order in Spain and Latin America, 
(ct ALAS rae lou 259 )i 
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the beginning of 1215 to Portiuncula. This second missionary 
failure was for him a severe trial and temptation. Did God 
after all desire that he and his followers devote themselves to 
missionary activities? Again St. Francis consulted St. Clara 
and Brother Sylvester. Kneeling he awaited their decision 
brought to him by Brother Masseo:—‘‘The Lord wills that 
you go forth and preach.”’ He again preached in the Marches of 
Ancona,** and other districts, villages and cities of Italy, found- 
ing friaries wherever he went.®® At Osimo he received thirty 
into the Order.*® 


In 1215, perhaps on the occasion of the LATERAN COUN- 
CIL,*’ Francis is said to have received a definite verbal approba- 
tion of the Rule from Innocent III.** Here, he met ST. DOMI- 
NIC who had come to Rome for the approbation of his own 
Order, Dec. 22, 1216, and began a friendship that lasted through 
life,*® and passed over to the friars of both of their Communi- 
ties, Franciscans and DOMINICANS. About this time were 


founded Le Carceri,*! a place outside of Assisi on Monte Subasio, 


* P. Candido Mariotti, O.F.M., I primordit gloriosi dell’ Ordine Minori- 
tico nelle Marche (Castelpianio, 1903) (cf. MF II 126). 

1 Cel. XX; AM I 224. For the relations of St. Francis to the city of 
Foligno cf. Nicolo Faloci Pulignani, Le relazioni fra S Francesco d’ Assisi e 
la Citta di Foligno (Foligno: Artiguanelli di S. Carlo, 1595-6 

AM’ I 234. 

Cf. Dr. Lucca Claudio, §. Domenico e la sua legenda in rapporta a Dante 
(Malfetta, 1910) cf. however MF XII 165. 

*“ AF III 9; Panfilo, Geschichte des Hl. Franz, p. 78, Note 3: Eubel, 
Geschichte der oberdeutschen (Strassburger) Provinz (Wirtzburg, 1886) p. 
194, Note 8; AM I 239. Cf. however, MF XXVI 143 where, due to the 
fact that neither Celano nor St. Bonaventure mention this important adjunct, 
i.e. that the meeting took place precisely on the occasion of the Council, the 
story is discredited. 

“II Cel. 148; C 24 Gin AF III 9; Glass. in AF II 8; Extract. ex Doc. 
Ant. Ill p. 45-46; cf. Hettinger. Aus Welt und Kirche I 169-172: AM I 
284-285, 252-254. 

” Von den Steinen, Wolfran, Franziskus und Dominikus (Breslau, 1926) ; 
Berthold Altaner, ‘‘Die Beziehungen des HI]. Dominikus zum HI. Franziskus’’ 
Pierrot. 10°(1922) 1-28: AFH XVII 30023022 MF°IX 13-15: Lem- 
mens, P. Leon., O.F.M., Testimonia Minora Saeculi XIII (Quaracchi, 1928) 
67-73: AFH XX 213: Chandlery, Pilgrim Walks (London, 1927) p. 
POT 

“ MF XIII 65-70; Raphael M. Huber, O.M.C., in The Minorite (1926) 
b OLG1, No. 2. pi 36 ff; 
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dear to St. Francis as a place of retreat; and the Convent of 
Villa, one of the oldest of the Province of Bologna.” 


Having returned from Rome, FRANCIS invited all his breth- 
ren to come to the Chapter which was originally set for Pente- 
cost, May 30, 1216.°* This is considered by WADDING to have 
been the first General Chapter of the Order.** At the Chapter, 
which is now generally admitted to have been held at Portiuncula 
and not as originally intended in 1216, but 1217,° the various 
countries in which the friars had labored were divided into ten 
provinces. At the head of each province a Provincial was placed. 
Missionaries were sent to the Orient, Germany, Hungary, France 
and Spain.*® JOHN of Stracchia was sent to Lombardy; ELIAS 
to Tuscany; Benedict of Arezzo to the Marches; PETER ‘to 
Calabria: AUGUSTINE to Naples; BONELLUS to the Prov- 
ence: JOHN OF PARMA to Germany; BERNARD of Quinta-. 
valle to Spain; ZACHARY to Portugal. St. Francis selected 


for himself France.*" 


In 1218 or 1219 Brother Elias was sent to the Orient and 
became the first Provincial of the Holy Land. He received the 
first German into the Order, CAESAR OF SPIRES. Caesar 
had studied in Paris and in 1217 joined the Crusaders there. He 
became a very important personage in the propagation of the 
Order in Germany, inasmuch as the first mission of the almost 
sixty friars under John of Parma, owing to their lack of knowl- 
edge of the language of the people, was unsuccessful. The 
unwary friars responded “‘Ja’”’ to everything, a fact that brought 
them into many predicaments, especially when they were asked 
if they were heretics.°® St. Francis, as mentioned, had selected 


* AM 15242. 

TAME 2A: 

* AM I 246. 

ANU LA 9 Dan 

® Mariano, Comp. Chron. ad ann. 1216; AFH II 95. 

&™ Cf, Palomes, 1. c. 530; AFH I 1 sqq; Othon P. de Pavie O.M. L’Aqut- 
taine Seraphique (Auch, 1901); Hilaire de Barenton, Les Franciscaines en 
France (Paris, 1903). 

Cf, Barth. a Pisis, Liber Conform, Fructus 8, p. 61 b; Glass. in AF 

Ate 
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France for himself, because a great reverence to the Blessed 
Sacrament, which he so ardently loved, existed there.*® At 
Florence however (1217), he was induced by Cardinal HUGO- 
LIN of Ostia’ (afterwards Cardinal Protector of the Order and 
Pope Gregory IX, d. 1241) to remain in Italy and to assume 
the administration of the Order. Fra PACIFICUS of Piceno 
took St. Francis’ place. Owing to the fact that no one volun- 
teered, no brethren were sent to Germany. They had been treated 
so harshly on their first visit thither that the common prayer was 
“From the Germans deliver us O Lord.’ (“A Teutonibus libera 
nos Domine’’ ) .7 | 

The CHAPTER OF PENTECOST, (1219) was of great 
importance for the foreign Missions.7? Pacificus with thirty 
Others went to France; Benedict of Arezzo to Greece:74 John 
of Parma to Spain and Portugal;7° Giles and Electus to Tunis:7° 
Agnellus (1194-1236) and Albert, both of Pisa, to England;7 


© il Cel. CLIT; AM I 251; AFH XIX. 530, 

“I Cel. XXVII n. 75; AMI 261; AFH XIX 530 sqq. AFH XIX 530, 
AAIV 303, XXV 81. 

““In Hungarium missi alii, in Germanium nulli; adeo enim teutonum 
ferocitatem explicarunt illi, qui inde praecedenti vel altero anno redierunt 
plagis, contemeliis et damnis exsaturati, ut communi ferme prece inter fratres 
diceretur, ‘a Teutonibus libera me, Domine’; neque proinde consultum judi- 
cavit sanctus pater quempiam ad peregrini idiomatis et durioris conditionis 
viros remittere, donec aliquos ipsius nationis viros in Italia, aut aliis regioni- 
bus suae Sodalitati aggregaret, qui bene instructi circa Instituti mores, suae 
nationis homines postea commodius instruerent.’’ AM I 303; AF I 7. The 
treatment accorded the friars who went to Hungary defy translation into 
English. Cf. AF 131 (no. 6). The friars were at first taken for Albigensian 
heretics, but later exonerated through the intervention of the Bishop. AF I 3. 

“ AM I 303; cf. Eubel, Geschichte etc. pp. 2, 194, Note 10. 

Pci eAPH 1515-520: La Verna | (1903) 287-295, 

BAM, 19304, 

“AM I 304; 307; cf. Lopez Antanasio, O.F.M., La Provincia Espana 
de los Frailes Menores (Santiago, 1915). The author is of the opinion that 
the first division of the ‘“‘Provinciae Hispaniae’’ into those of Castile, Aragon, 
and Santiago (Galicia) took place in 1232 or 1233. These were subdivided 
into several other Provinces under Elias (1234-1239). They were again 
definitely established in 1239 (cf. AFH XIV 543); Id. Estudios ctritico- 
historicos de Galicia cf. AFH XIV 543; XIX 53 sqq.; X 289-356; Sociedad 
Espanola de amigos del arte (Madrid, 1927) p. 8-76, (AFH XXI 136-137). 
Bay): 

PAM! 304. 

™ Glass. in AF II 14; P. Candido Mariotti, O.F.M., I! B. Agnello da Pisa 
ed t Fratt Minori tn Inghilterra (Roma, 1895); Father Gilbert, O.S.F.C., B. 
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and Vitalis, Berard, Otho, Peter, Adiutus and Accursus to 


Agnellus and the English Grey Friars (London, B.O.6W., 1937); Sainati 
Can. Giuseppe, Due beati Pisani (Roma, 1906); A. G. Little, ““The Fran- 
ciscan School at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century’’ in AFH XIX 803-874; 
Id. The Grey Friars in Oxford, (Oxford, 1892) Id. in AFH XIX 803- 
874: Id. in BSFS V (1914); Id., Studies in English Franciscan History; 
Ford Lectures at the University of Oxford (London, 1917) (cf. AFH XI 
546-548). For a list of Houses of the First and Second Order in England 
during the middle ages cf. Int. Soc. of Franc. Studies (Occasional Papers, No. 
104, London, 1905); Hutton, Edward, The Franciscans tn England 1224- 
1538 (London, 1926); cf. Seventh Centenary of the Franciscan Order in 
England 1224-1234 (London, 1925) containing seven illustrated brochures 
by different authors (cf. AFH XIX 466); Kingsford C. L. Collectanea 
Francescana Il (in BSFS Vol. X (1922) (AFH AVI 223-226) 2ald: tL ne 
Grey Friars of London’’ in BSFS VI (1915); P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., 
‘“Regulae Tres Reclusorum et Eremitarum Angliae saec. XIII et XIV” in Ant. 
(Ann. III Quaracchi, 1928) fasc. 2 and 3. According to Eccleston, De Ad- 
ventu Fratrum in Angliam (AF I 215 ff), English transl. by Father Cuth- 
bert, O.M.Cap., The Friars and How They Came to England (London: 
Sands, 1903) it now seems certain that Fr. Agnellus of Pisa came to Eng- 
land in 1224, having been destined for this mission at the Chapter of 1223, 
and not of 1219 as Wadding would have it. For a letter of St. Francis, to 
Bl. Agnellus of Pisa cf. AFH 1469; AM I 303 (ad ann. 1219), cf. Hutton, 
Lc. p. 9-11. Under the name of England at that time were also included 
Ireland and Scotland. Cf. Panfilo, Storia etc. 1 464; AFH I 5. A separate 
Province of Ireland was formed either 1227 or 1230 during the Generalate 
of John Parenti (1227-1231) and had as its first Provincial Pr. Richard of 
Indewurde. Cf. Fitzmaurice-Little, ‘‘Materials for the History of the Fran- 
ciscan Province of Ireland A. D. 1230-1450” in Brit. Society of Franc. 
Studies. (BSFS) Vol. IX (1920); (AFH XVI 222-223). After the death 
of Agnellus, Albert of Pisa was sent to England by Elias, and in 1236 was 
elected Provincial (AFH I 7). cf. Part III Ch. VI b No. 2. 

A separate Province of the Vicariate of Scotland was formed at Roxburgh 
in 1232 with Henry of Heresby as the appointed first Provincial. He died 
before he received his obedience and John of Kethene, Guardian of the Con- 
vent of London, succeeded. In 1235 Scotland was separated from England 
(Eccles. in AF I 235; edit. Little, p. 5). After the union of the Scotch and 
English Provinces (1239) John of Kethene became Provincial of Ireland. 
(AF 1.2357 ef, Cuthbert, 1. c: 178 ff;\ AFH 1:7; Will Moir’ Brycets? ve 
Scotch Grey Friars, Vol. I History; Vol. II Documents (Edinburgh and 
London 1909). Scotland was then reunited to the Mother-Province, Eng- 
land. In 1260 at the instigation of King Alexander III, it once more became 
an autonomous Province by virtue of a Bull of Alexander IV (cf. Eubel, 
Epit. et Suppl. Bull. Franc. (Quaracchi, 1908) p. 268. In 1288 the Pro- 
vince was reduced by Nicholas IV to the level of a Custody and continued as 
a Vicariate of England until the division of the Order in 1517 when two 
Provinces were erected, that of the Conventuals and that of the Observants 
(AFH IV 154). Cf. John Edwards, The Grey Friars and Their First Houses 
in Scotland (Aberdeen, 1907). Concerning this work and that of Will Moir 
Bryce cf. AFH IV 152-160; Panfilo-Cusack, St. Francis and the Franciscans, 
pare‘ ch nt VE UGes ZZ. 
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Morocco. The last five became the FIRST MARTYRS of the 
Mrderu(January,16,.4220).27° 

Not long after the Lateran Council, Innocent III, died at 
Perugia (July 16, 1216). His successor was HONORIUS III 
(1216-1227). Honorius in a letter dated June 11, 1219. (Cum 
dilecti filit)?® recommended the friars to all the prelates in whose 
dioceses they might chance to preach.*® This is the first Papal 
Bull pertaining to the Order.*! Later, May 29, 1220, another 
Bull of the same tenor was directed to the prelates of France. 
In it the Pope reminds them that the Franciscans are the mem- 
bers of an Order approved (verbally) by the Church. (‘“Nos 
Ordinem talium de approbatis habemus’’ ) *? 

St. Francis became the head of a mission band, which 
included Brothers Illuminatus, Peter Cateneo and ten others, 
intended for the Orient.®? In 1219 he preached before the Sul- 
tan, MELEK-EL-KAMIL™ and made a deep impression on the 
Crusaders at Damietta in Egypt.** Having achieved little per- 


eer 1358) 35101125 sqq. AF IIT 579-597. 

® A simular Bull was issued August 28, 1231 by Gregory IX to the 
Archbishops of Cologne and Magdeburg and to the Bishop of Wiirzburg 
requesting them to protect the friars from any vexations on the part of the 
clergy of their respective dioceses. Cf. AFH VI 385; XII 591-593; Et, Fr. 
XXXIII 528 ff. 

Seo ant, p10) AMerl 30. 

81 cf. Sbaralea in BF I 2; Glass. in AF I]. 121; C 24 G in AF III 14. 

82 cf. AF III 15 Note. 

83 1 Cel. XX AM I 321: Joérgensen-Sloane, ch. VII 200 ff. 

Se cfiitARPH XIX 559° sqq: 

85 G. Gabriel, Del Viaggio di S. Francesco in Egitto e del Frate Reatino 
che L’Accompagno (Roma, 1927); P. Girolomo Golobovich, ‘‘S. Francesco 
€ i Francescani in Damiata’’ (Nov. 5, 1219—Feb. 2, 1220) in St. Fr. XII 
(1926) 307-330; G. Gabriel, ‘‘S. Francesco e il Soldano d’Egitto” in 
Oriente Moderno VI 11-12; Jacobo da Vitrey, Historia Orientalis, Ann. V; 
F. Kleinberger, O.'P., “‘St. Francis and the Holy Land’’ in America Eccles. 
Review Vol. 60 (1919) 553-559: Golobovich G, O.F.M., Bibliotheca 
bio-bibliographica della Tarra Sancta e dell’Ortente Francescano Vol. I 
(Quarracchi, 1906) 85-104; Id. in Acta Ord. Fr. Min. XXXVIII 137-143; 
Van Ortroy, S.J., “Saint Francois et son voyage en Orient’ in Anal. Boll. 
XXXI (1912) 451-462; M. H. Fischer. Der HI. Franziskus waerend der 
Jahre 1219-1221 (Friburgh 1907) (cf. AFH VI 590); L. Lemmens “De 
Sancto Francisco Praedicante Coram Sultano Aegypti’’ in AFH XIX 559- 
568; Fr. Charles Neukirch, O.F.M. Conv., in The Minorite, August and 
September 1928 (Vol. III 8 and 9). S. Francesco D’ Assisi e la Terra Santa 
nel VII Centenario del suo viaggio in Oriente, (Jerusalem, 1919) (cf. AFH 
XIV 306-7). 
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manent success however, despite the capture of Damietta by the 
Christian forces, he proceeded to Palestine and remained there 
until unpleasant news from Italy bade him return. He did so 
in the Spring of 1220 (or 1221) accompanied by Brothers 
Peter Cataneo, Elias and Caesar of Spires.*® “The cause of his 
return’? was the fact that two Vicars, Matthew of Narni and 
Gregory of Naples, whom St. Francis had appointed to take his 
place, had in his absence introduced various practices into the 
Order that were either entirely contrary to his will, e.g. relaxa- 
tion in regard to the vow of poverty, especially in regard to the 
inhabitation of large houses;®* or the introduction of certain 
monastic observances that he deemed incoherent with the hard 
and active missionary work he had designed for his followers, 
e.g. very rigorous fasting, total abstinence from flesh meat, etc.*? 
Knowing that the brethren on their preaching tours had to live 
from whatever alms were given them a strict selection of food 
was out of question. It was for that very reason that later he 
inserted in his Rule: ““Quaecumque apponuntur ets, liceat man- 
ducare,”’ in accordance with the scriptural admonition: “Eat 
whatever is put before you.’ A certain Brother Philip, who 
took care of the temporal needs of the Poor Clares, obtained 
from the Roman Curia permission to excommunicate all enemies 
of the Poor Clares. St. Francis would hear of no privileges 
from the Curia for his Communities. He was convinced that 
God alone would provide. At the same time he feared that 
such privileges would but react against simplicity, unpretention 
and poverty of the Order on the one hand and on the other 
create many enemies, private dispensations, or give rise to poli- 
tical ambitions. Another friar, John of Capella sought to found 
an Order of Lepers. As soon as St. Francis returned to Italy he 
hurried to Viterbo where Honorius III chanced to be with his 


86 Glass. in AF II 15. There still exists much unclearness regarding 
the chronology of these years, cf. Fischer, l.c.; Wan Ortroy, I.c.; Karl Mueller, 
Die Anfaenge des Minoritenordens (Freiburg in Br. 1885) p. 67, Note l. 


87 AF I 4 ff.; Jord. of Giano, edit. Bohmer (Paris, 1908) 9 sqq. 
88 ll. Gels cx SEXVIT nw 5755 8; 
SAP 31. 
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Curia. In order to protect himself and his Order against such 
innovations he begged the Pope to give him a Cardinal Pro- 
tector of the Order in the person of his friend, Cardinal Hugolin 
of Ostia.°° On this occasion St. Francis preached before the 
Pope and the Cardinals.°1 Through the influence of Hugolin 
the innovations of the two above mentioned friars were abro- 
gated. St. Francis obtained from the Pope a provision for a full 
years term of probation or novitiate before profession. No one 
is to leave the Order after profession.®? Both provisions were 
included in the Rule of 1223. 


At the Chapter of May 17, 1220, St. Francis appointed 
PETER CATANEO, his Vicar®? and after the later’s death 
(March, 1221), at the General Chapter of 1221, BROTHER 
ELIAS. Various reasons are alleged for this action of the 
Saint.°° Some say it was his deep humility that induced him to 
appoint a Superior over himself, others believe that it was a 
serious affliction of his eyes contracted during his stay in the 
Orient;°° others are of the opinion that he intended to go to 
new mission fields. At any rate, it is certain that St. Francis did 
not lay down the full administration of the Order. He still 
wished to retain his authority, as the events in the following 
years would seem to indicate. In fact, in the first chapter of the 
Rule of 1223, confirmed by Honorius III, St. Francis still con- 
siders himself the head of the Community, by saying: ‘“‘Brother 
Francis (speaking for the Order) promises obedience to the 
Lord Pope and his legitimate successors, and to the Church of 


pect, AFH X 530-538. 

PeerCelrc XXVIlen; 7 l-74; 

82 Cum secundum consilium, Sept. 22, 1220, ‘‘Post factam vero profes- 
sionem nullus Fratrum Ordinem vestrum relinquere audeat, nec relinquentem 
alicui fit licitum retinere.’”” AM I 361. 

pil Cel; CIV’ 143. 

[SAM IT. 

°5 “Creavit fratrem Petrum Cataneum secundum suum discipulum Genera- 
lem Vicarium in cujus manibus tum propter multiplices infirmitates, tum 
quia alium se rebustriorem, expeditioremque judicavit ad tot regimen fratrum:; 
tum demum ut in sanctae humilitatis virtute se magis consolidaret.”” AM I 
345. 

96] Cel. II Part. ch. IV n. 97 (Edit. d’Alencon, p. 190). 
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Rome, and the other brethren are obliged to obey Brother 
Francis and his successors.’ 


Writers occasionally refer to an altercation (which however, 
is denied by critics) that should have taken place between St. 
Francis and the Minister Provincials when the latter insisted on 
their authority, as portrayed, especially while he was absent 
in the Orient. At the Chapter of 1220, St. Francis severely 
reproved them for their innovations. The Ministers however, 
who had won the good graces of the newly appointed Cardinal 
Protector, demanded firmer organization, unity and uniformity 
in the Order. An exact, clearer and more systematic framing of 
the Rule seemed essential. The Ministers desired concrete regu- 
lations concerning rights and duties of the individual members; 
a constitutional form of government as other Orders possessed, 
with the preservation of certain particular Franciscan traits. St. 
Francis at first objected to their wishes. Only Cardinal Hugolin, 
his former friend and now, at his own request, the Cardinal 
Protector of his community, could influence him to consider 
the Ministers’ just requests. St. Francis taking Hugolin by the 
hand and leading him into the presence of the assembled friars 
thrust, in a dramatic speech, the whole future responsibility of 
the Order on their shoulders. There remained now only one log- 
ical thing for him to do and that was to resign» his patriarchal 
authority. He did so without bitterness. Thereupon he selected 
Peter Cataneo his Vicar; promised him obedience; and raising 
his eyes and voice to heaven begged God to bless the Com- 
munity over which he, on account of the attitude of his Pro- 
vincials, could now no longer govern as he desired. “The Order 
had undergone a new constitutional development. The patri- 
archal form of government had given way to the representative, 
viz. the Ministers united in common council under their legiti- 
mate head. 


St. Francis suffered from malaria in the beginning of 1221 
and later from a painful affliction of his eyes. This however, 
did not impede him from working on the revision of the Rule 


(THE SECOND RULE) as suggested by the Chapter of 1220. 
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Caesar of Spires assisted him in the adaptation of the Scriptural 
text.°’ This Rule is very long and consists of twenty-three 
Chapters.** ‘Io many it is really the first Rule elaborated be- 
tween 1209-1221.° 


The Chapter of the following year, Pentecost, 1221 was one 
of the most important in the life of the Saint, if we may judge 
it by the number of brethren that came to Assisi for the occa- 
sion. Jordanus says that about three thousand were present.10 
Portiuncula was too small to provide for them all. They were 
obliged to sleep like cattle in the open fields?® or in tents made 
of mats, as the Fioretti (ch. XVIII) testify. For that reason 
this Chapter is known in history as, ““The Chapter of Mats.’’!0 
St. Francis on this occasion held a sermon to the friars taking 
as his text the noted words: 


Magna promisimus; 

Maiora promissa sunt nobis: 
Servemus haec; adspiremus ad illa; 
Voluptas brevis; poena perpetua. 
Modica passio; gloria infinita. 


97 “'Et videns beatus Franciscus fratrem Cesarium sacris litteris eruditum, 


ipse commisit ut regulam, quam ipse simplicibus verbis conceperat, verbis 
evangelit adornaret. Quod et fecit.’’ Chronica Fratris Jordani a Jano, in AF 
1 5-6; cf. Chapter IV of this present work; also Part III Ch. III. 


98 AM I 67. For an English translation cf. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., 
The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, p. 31 ff; D’Alencon-De La Warr, 
The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi; cf. Chapter IV; also Part III Ch. IU. 


99 cf. Opuscula S. P. Francisci Assis. (Edit. Quaracchi, 1904) p. 160. 


™ AF I 6; Ed. H. Boehmer (Paris, 1908) n. 16; AM I 286; Leg. Maj. 
GerVs n. 4; Spec. Pecf..c. 18, p. 13. (ed. Sabatier.) 


101 As Pentecost that year (1221) came on May 30, there was no hard- 
ship in camping out in the open air. cf. Jérgensen-Sloane p. 20, No. I. 


102 *“Erant tuguriola illa humilia ex storeis. compacta, tamquam tabernacula 
plena divinis choris psallentium, legentium, orantium’’ (AM I 292); or as 
the Froretti put it: ‘‘For shelter they made them little wicker cots of willow 
and rush matting, divided into groups according to the friars of the divers 
provinces; and therefore that Chapter was called the ‘‘Chapter of the Wicker 
Cots, of the Mats’? (ch. XVIII). For a critical defense and evaluation of 
the various sources narrating the story of the Chapter of the Mats cf. P. 
Scaramuzzi, O.F.M., “‘I! Capitolo Francescano Delle’ Stuoe’’ in L’Osservatore 
Romano, June 9-10 1939. N. 136 (24024) pv. 3. 
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Multorum vocatio; paucorum electio. 
2 Omnium -tethibutre. «2s 

The Chapter was presided over by a Cardinal of the Roman 
Curia. Some say he was the Cardinal protector, Hugolin; 
others the Cardinal Deacon, Rainerio Capaccio. That a Card- 
inal presided over the assembly is attested by Jordanus of Giano, 
the Speculum and by the Froretti, however with this distinc- 
tion that while Jordanus identifies him with Cardinal Rain- 
erio, the Speculum calls him ‘‘“The Cardinal of. Ostia” (1. e. 
Ugolino), whereas the Fioretti say it was a “Cardinal who 
was most devoted to St. Francis, the which Cardinal he had 
foretold should one day become pope’ viz. Gregory 1X, or the 
former Cardinal Ugolino (Huoglin). As he viewed the assem- 
bled friars he is said to have exclaimed: ‘Verily this is the camp 
and the army of the Knights of God.’’ That St. Dominic and 
seven of his friars were also present at this ‘Chapter of the 
Mats’? cannot be proven with certainty.1°* Probably the 
episode refers to a previous Chapter, held in 1217, at which 
St. Dominic, returning from Rome to Spain could more 
easily have been present. The transactions of the Chapter 
had reference to the Rule and the ill-fated mission of the 
brethren in Germany. The latter was again resumed under the 
leadership of Caesar of Spires, who became the first Provincial 
of Germany.*°® Among Caesar’s companions were John of 

103 Fjoretti, ch. 18. ‘‘Little children we have promised great things to God; 
still greater things are promised us by God if we keep what we have promised 
Him and firmly aspire to what He has promised us. The lust of the world 
is short, but punishment which follows is endless. The sufferings in this 
life are short, the glories in the next infinite. Many are called, few are 
chosen. A reward is in store for all.’’ cf. Jordanus a Jano $ 3 in AF I 2; 
AM I 292; Jérgensen-Sloane l. c. p. 209. 

104 cf, AM I 286-291. 

105 Golobovich. Bibliotheca Bio-Bibligrafica di Terra Santa I p. 87. 

106 The story of the German mission and of the first German foundations 
is recorded by Giordano a Giano (Jordanus a Jano) in his famous chronicle 
publ. in AF I 1-19 and AFH III, 50-54; Engl. transl. by E. Gurney Salter, 
The Coming of the Friars Minor to England and Germany (London: Devt. 
1926) cf. Kirchenlexicon II ed., Vol. II 1662 ff; Conrad Eubel, O. M. 
Conv., ‘‘Die 700 Jaehrige Niederlassung der Franziskaner Minoriten zu 
Wuerzburg” in Fr. St. VIII (1921) (published separately by the Aschen- 


dorff. Buchdr. Munich); Id. Geschichte der oberdeutschen (Strassburger) 
Minoriten Provinz (Wuerzburg, 1886). 
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Piano Carpinis, Brother Barnabas, Thomas of. Celano, St. 
Francis’ future biographer,’ and John of Giano (Jordanus a 
Jano), the Chronicler.1°* In all there were ten priests, two 
deacons and thirteen lay brethren. As some of the brethren 
spoke German'®® their labors were this time crowned with 
success.*7° 


107 Ed. d’Alencon, S. Franc. Assis. Vita et Miracula (Rome, 1906). 
Prolegomena p. IX-LXXX. 

108 R. P. Edwin J. Auweiler, O.F.M., The Chronica Fratris Jordanis a 
Giano, (Washington, D. C., 1917). 

™ Caesar of Spires Was of German descent whereas Barnab-s is styled 
“ptaedicator egregius in lombardica et theutonica.’’ (Glass in AF II 21). 
The friars traveled in companies of three or four. Towards the Feast of St. 
Michael (29 Sept.) 1221 they all met, according to an agreement, at Trient 
where they were favorably received by the Bishop. Thence they journeyed 
to Brixen, where the same hospitable reception was accorded them. They 
then proceeded to Sterzing, over the Brenner to Matrei, and finally after 
many difficulties arrived by way of Partenkirchen and along the old Roman 
toad, at Augsburg, October 16. (Jordanus, cap. 20-22 in AF I 8-0:. Glass, 
in AF II 22-3.) Augsburg became the center of the new German Missions. 
Here the brethren, now thirty-one in all, separated. Joseph of Treviso, with 
three companions, was sent to Regensburg; Jordanus, with two others, tc 
Salzburg. The Provincial, Caesar of Spires, after leaving several brethren 
in Augsburg, where they had received a hearty welcome, proceeded by way 
of Nordlingen to Wuerzburg. Upon his arrival in November Caesar found 
there the two preachers John Carpinis and Barnabas. His first three novices 
were Hartwood, Rodiger (later the spiritual adviser of St. Elizabeth of: 
Thueringen) and a certain Rudolph. John of Piano Carpinis and Barnabas, 
the two ‘‘pathfinders,’’ in the meantime had gone to Mainz. Convents were 
soon founded in Worms, Spires, Strassburg and Cologne. (cf. Schlager, 
Breitraege zur Geschichte der kOlnischer Franziskaner Provinz (Koeln, 1904) 
(AFH II 694.) The first two were founded in 1221: the last two, as 
also Hagenau, in 1222 (cf. Eubel 1. c. p. 5: Chron. Anonyma in AF I 
279-91); Gmunden, c. 1225; Ulm. 1279: Halle. 1236: Eisleben, 1237; 
Reutlingen, before 1250. (cf. Kuhlman Willibald, O.F.M., Die saechsische 
Franziskanerprovinz (Diisseldorf 1927). 

110 Cf. Chron. Jord. a Jano, N. 16 ff in AF I 6-19: Eubel, Geschichte 
etc. p. 6 ff.; Glass. ad ann. 1221 in AF II 19-24; Doelle Ferdinand, O.F.M., 
Die Franziskaner in Deutschland (Diisseldorf. 1926) (AFH XIV 267-272); 
Dr. Adolf Koch, Die Frithesten Niederlassunaen der Minoriten im Rheinge- 
bette und thre Wirkungen auf das Kirchliche und Politische Leben (Leipzig, 
1881); cf. Vol. I, Part III, ch. VI ‘‘History of Provinces.’”” The Monastery 
of Magdeburg in Saxony, founded in 1223. has the honor of erecting in 
1228 under the Provincial Simon, an Englishman, the first House of Studies. 
Until 1231, when he was relieved by Bartholomaeus, another Englishman 
(Anglicus), he personally officiated as Lector besides directing the affairs of 
the young Province. Shortly thereafter other Houses of Studies were founded 
at Strassburg and Hildesbeim; somewhat later at Augsburg and Ratisbon. 
cf. Vol. I Part III, ch. VIII (‘‘Franciscan Educational Crusade’’;) Felder, 
Histoire des Etudes, p. 252-265; FEC Report, 1927 p. 269, 310. 
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The year 1221 is noteworthy for the institution of the 
THIRD ORDER, or the Brethren and Sisters of Penance.*** 
The original Rule of the Third Order, written by St. Francis 
and Cardinal Hugolin appears to have been lost; but it certainly 
was the foundation of the Rule of 1228 and of another prior to 
the pontificate of Nicholas IV (1288-1292), brought to light by 
Paul Sabatier.1?2, Neither of these two however, were. the orig- 
inally approved Rules. The present Rule, claimed to be iden- 
tical in substance with the original? and now in use, was ap- 
proved by Nicholas IV, August 18, 1289 (Super Montem), 
modified by Leo XIII, May 30, 1883 (Muisericors).** 


111 Teg, Maj. IV 6; AMII 7 ff., where the Rule is given. cf. AFH V1 
242-250; Opuscula S. P. Franc. Assis. (Quaracchi, 1904) p. 172; P. Fr. 
Antonius De Cipressa. Regula seu Modus Vivendi Fratrum de Poenitentia 
Tertii Ordinis Saecularis S. Francisci (Romae, 1865). 


112 [’Ancienne régle du Tiers Ordre (Paris, 1901) (For reviews cf. AFH 
II 693: MF VIII 159) cf. also AFH I 174, XII 5-40, 52-62, XIV 109, 
XVI 63-70: Franciscana IV (1921) 6-17. 


113 AM V 289. For an old English version of the Rule of Nicolas IV 
cf. AFH VII 156-159. 


114 cf, Jérgensen-Sloane, p. 240 ff.; Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., Writings 
of St. Francis, p. 181-3. An Eng. transl. of this Rule, approved by the Pro- 
vincials of the U.S.A., was published by the National Executive Board of 
the Third Order (Cincinnati, 1926) For Seton’s English translation cf. 
Early English Text Society (London. 1914). For an English translation 
of the Papal Bulls of Leo XIII on the Third Order: Auspitcato, Sept. Ws 
1882, referring to St. Francis and the Third Order; Misericors Det Filius, 
May 30, 1883, revising the Rule of the Third Order; of Benedict eV 
Sacra Prope Diem, Jan. 6, 1921, commemorating the Seventh Centenary of 
the Third Order; of an Allocution of Pius XI, Feb. 26, 1923, addressed 
to the Tertiaries of Ara Coeli, Rome; and of the Encyclical Rite Expiatis, 
April 30, 1926, commemorating the Seventh Anniversary of the Death of 
St. Francis cf. Poppy-Martin, Survey of a Decade (St. Louis: Herder, 1935) 
p. 749-796. For a chronological Table of Outstanding Papal Pronounce- 
ments on the Third Order (1882-1926) cf. ib. p. 797. Cf. also Poppy- 
Martin, The Franciscan Message in Authentic Texts (ib.); Id. The Fran- 
ciscan Message for Our Times (a sequel to Survey of a Decade); Id. The 
Franciscan Heritage (ib). For the Latin texts of the most of these documents 
cf. Fr. Paul Stein, O.F.M., Tertius Ordo Franciscalis (Weert, Holland, 
1923) p. 88-117. They may also be found in the official organs of all 
three Franciscan Families of the O.F.M., published in Rome; also in the 
Acta §. Sedis and in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 
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The purpose of the Third Order! is to give men and women 
living in the world an opportunity of leading a penitential life 
without breaking family ties. They are to strive after personal 
sanctification through the practice of the essentials of religious 
life and advance in virtue and perfection through the observance 


119 From among the copious works on the Third Order (cf. Collectanca 
Franc. Vol. VI (1936) 686-702; Vol. VII (1937) 90-125, etc.) we 
give the following selection: Italian: V. Facchinetti, O.F.M., La Serafica 
Milizia (Quaracchi, 1922) Gustavo Cartini, O.F.M., Ascensioni Franciscane 
(Quaracchi, 1922); Id. Un Centenario Francescano (cf. AFH XVI 7 OO) 
Sparaccio, Dom. O. M. Conv., Storia di S. Francesco (Assisi, 1928) 
255-272; VII Centenario del Terz’ Ordine Francescano (1221-192 }) 
mare77o, 19271) (APH XVI 428-434, XIV 259-293, XIII Bie) Via ie 
Cavanna Nicola, O.F.M., Il Secondo Congresso Internationale del Terzo 
Ordine Francescano Celebr. in Roma, 1921. Atti Officiali (Assisi, 1922); 
Fredegando P. da Anversa Ord. Capp., Il Terz’ Ordine secolare di S. Francesco 
1221-1291. Saggio Storico (Roma, 1921); P. Girolomo Maria Mileta, 
O.M.Conv., Trattato Giuridico sul Terz’ Ordine Secolare di S. Francesco 
D’Assisi (Roma, 1921); Leopold de Chérance: O.M.Cap., S. Francesco 
d Assist (Venice, 1917) p. 224-242. French: Mandonnet, O. P., Les 
Origines de l’Ordo de Penitentia (Freiburg, 1898); Id. Les Régles et la 
Gouvernement de l’Ordre de Penitentia en XIII Siécle. (1212-1234) (Paris, 
1902) (publ. also in Opuscules etc. I (Paris, 1903) p. 109 -fieactsalso 
Sabatier, in Opuscules, Vol. II, (Paris 1914-1919); Louis Gauthier, La 
belle procession des Saints Tertiaires franciscaines (Paris, 1923)4: Pe Prede- 
gand, O.M.Cap., “‘Le Tiers Ordre de Saint Francois d’Assise’’ in Et. Fr. 
XXXII; XXXIV (cf. AFH XVI 433). Latin: Annonys., Fratrum et 
Sororum de Penitentia, seu Tertii Ordinis §. Francisci (Paris, 1903) > Paul 
Sabatier, “‘Regula Antiqua Fratrum et Sororum de Poenitentia seu Tertii 
Ordinis Sancti Francisci’’ in Opuscules de Crit. Hist. Tom. I, 1-30 (Paris, 
1903); Fr. Bede Hess, Min. Gen. O.F.M.Conv., De Tertio Ordine S. P. N. 
Francisct (Romae: Typ. Polyg. Vat., 1938). For the history of the Third 
Order in Germany cf. M. Bihl, O.F.M., “‘De Tertio Ordine S. Francisci in 
Provincia Germaniae Superioris®* sive Argentinensi Syntagnia’ in AFH XIV, 
XVII, XVIII ff. cf. also Tertius Ordo Franciscalis: Disqutsitio Canonica 
(Weerl, 1923). German: Klug, Dr. J. Franz v. Assisi, Die Hetlige des Drit- 
ten Ordens (Paderborn, 1923); Van den Borne Fidentius, O.F.M., Die 
Anfaenge des Franziskanischen Dritten Ordens. (Miinster in Westf., 1925) 
(cf. AFH XX 164-167); Id. ‘“‘Der dritte Orden des. Hl. Franziskus v. 
Assisi,”’ in Theol.-Prakt. Quartal-Schrift (Linz, 1909) p. 32-47; Id. in NF 
IV 6-17. English: Father William, O.S.F.C.. Franciscan Tertiaries (London, 
1913); R. P. Hilarion Duerk, O.F.M., First National Convention, U.S.A. 
(Chicago, 1922); Michael Williams, ‘‘The Third Order of St. Francis 
Today” in The Cath. World, Vol. CXIV (1921-1922) 89-98: American 
Eccles. Review, Vol. LXIV (1921) 480-492: The Third Order and the 
Clergy (New York, 1926): Rev. D. Engelhard, O.F.M., “Third Order of 
St. Francis in the United States,” in NCWC Bulletin (September, 1926) 
Vol. 8, No. 4; Fr. Gabriel Eilers, O.M.Conv., Catechism: of the Third 
Order (Syracuse. N Y.); for a continnous run of articles on the Third 
Order by Fr. Bede Hess, O.M.Conv., cf. The Minorite (Seaside Park, N. J.) 


é 
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of certain rules and recitation of prescribed prayers.** As early 
as 1230 Gregory IX speaks of a ‘Third Order of St. Francis’ 
(Tertius Ordo S. Francisct) and in 1238 of “collegia Poent-— 
tentium’ as having been instituted by St. Francis.” In fact 
in 1228 he recommended the Third Order to the Bishops of 
Italy and warned them not to molest the Tertiaries since, says 
he, the Order had received the approbation of his predecessor, 
Honorius III.28 The aim of the Third Order is well given by 
the Secretary of St. Bonaventure in the following words: “The 
Third Order is equally for clerics and layfolk, maidens, widows 
and married people. The intention of the Brothers and Sisters 
of Penance is to live honorably in their residences and to busy 
themselves with pious actions and to flee from the vanities of 
the world. Among them thou seest noble knights and others of 
the great ones of the world in humble costume, acting so beau- 
tifully with the poor that they are truly God-fearing.’’?*® 

To this year, 1221, WADDING likewise refers. although errone- 
ously, the great INDULGENCE OF PORTIUNCULA™® that 


Vol. I, Il, @ Ill (1926, 1927 and 1928) ; Maximus Poppy, O.F.M.-Martin, 
Paul, Survey of a Decade. The Third Order of St. Francis in the United 
States (St. Louis: Herder, 1935). For a canonico-historical treatise of vari- 
ous Third Orders, e.g., Benedictine, Premonstratensian, Carmelite, Dominican, 
and specially Franciscan, cf. Fr. Gerald Joseph Reinmann, J.U.Di, OiMiConv, 
in his dissertation: The Third Order Secular of St. Francis, presented to the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., for the degree of Doctor 
of Canon Law (Studies in Canon Law No. 50: Washington, D. C., 1928). 
Fr. Fredegand Callaey, O.M.Cap., The Third Order of St. Francis. A His- 
torical Essay (Engl. transl. by Fr. John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. (Pittsburgh, 
1926).-cf. also APH XII 319, XV1I/304; "CF 1 106 (27) 3CESNiSEO, 
ASA: NIL 259 IX 581. 

46 Cf Sabatier, Regula Antiqua 2; Bohmer. Analekten, p. 73-82. 

47 Cf, BE I 65, 243; Encyc. of Leo XIII Auspicato Sept. 17, 1882; 
Vives y Tuto, Instituta Franc. p. 794, No. 907. 

™ MF II 82, 84-85, 87. 

19 JSrgensen-Sloane, l.c., p. 224; AF III 686; Leg. Maj. IV 6; AFH 
XIV 3-35. For the Statutes of special countries or provinces cf. A. G. Little, 
Guide to Franciscan Studies (London, 1920) p. 60-62. 

20 AM IL 17; Tres Soctt c. XIX. The author of the C 24 G has the year 
1224 (AF III 29), but in this he undoubtedly errs. The earlier biographers 
were not over-critical in regard to dates, cf. AFH I 23; AF III 29, Note 8; 
Ib. II p. 28, Note 1; Panfilo, Storia di S. Francesco |\.c. 12; Sabatier, Vue etc., 
p. 412 ff. For his chronological error in placing the Portiuncula Indulgence 
at 1221 Wadding was taken to task by the Conventual historian, Ubaldi 
Teobaldi, in his letter to the Bollandists dated from Assisi, July 19, 1763. 
Cf, MF uUXViIo1 Gs 
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St. Francis had obtained already from Pope HONORIUS III, 
July, 1216. The day set for the gaining of the same was from 
the First Vespers of the Feast of St. Peter in Chains. August 1, 
until sunset of the following day.’ No alms were to be asked 
or received on this occasion.’*2 As far back as the end of XIII 
century doubt has been raised concerning the indulgence.123 The 
grounds were the fact that none of the early biographers of St. 
. Francis in the first half of the thirteenth Century made refer- 
ence to it, and because there is no written papal approbation of 
Honorius III, on hand to prove its authenticity etc. It must 
be remembered in this regard however, that St. Francis did not 
favor what appeared to him as unnecessary formalities. The 
spoken word of God’s Vicar was sufficient for him.124 All ob- 
jections referring to the concession of the Indulgence have been 
proven futile.1?5 


™ At present the indulgence can be gained from noon of August 1, to 
midnight of August 2. 

SAM II 55. 

™ C 24 Gin AF III 373; MF X 93. 

™ The following conversation between Pope Martin IV and Matthew of 
Aquasparta (General of the Order, 1287-1289) as referred by Wadding ad 
ann. 1223 n. 3 (AM III 57-58, 101) is pertinent: ‘‘Interrogatus a suo 
camerario an facultatem faceret quam plurimis ex familia Pontifi¢ia, qui 
Assisium ire volebant sub mense finis Iulii, ut ad 2 Augusti diem magnas has 
gratias possent in dicta ecclesia lucrari. Martinus IV dixit ad fr. Matthaeum 
Aquaspartanum, qui postea iam Cardinalis jd fratribus retulit: Quid tibi 
videtur, fr. Mattheae, de indulgentia hac? Videtur mihi, respondit, quod sit 
vera, iusta et sancta, quia B. Franciscus illam obtinuit ab Honorto Papa et 
publico ore pronuntiavit, sicut multi hodie quoque, qui audierunt B. Fran- 
ciscum, testantur. Papa statim intulit: Ita plane credi debet, quia non est 
verisimile, quod tantae sanctitatis virtutis homo, qualis erat Franciscus, in re 
tanti momenti hominibus vellet imponere vel in Ecclesiam indulgentias apo- 
cryphas inducere. Quare et nos ex parte Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli Apos- 
tolorum eius indulgentiam illam confirmamus et, si hactenus ibidem non 
fuisset, eam nos concedimus et volumus, ut ibi habeatur et reputetur, de quo 
tu, frater Mattheae, cura, si velis, fieri publicum diploma. At ille respondit: 
S. Franciscus nullas voluit fieri de hac re litteras, quantumvis ei offerrentur. 
Cui Pontifex: Bene dicis; sit ergo ibi iam, si non est indulgentia, ex verbo et 
concessione nostra in perpetuum.’’ Cf. AF III 373: AFH IV 504-7 where 
the testimony of Fr. Benedict of Arezzo, dated 31 October 1277. a com- 
panion of St. Francis is given. 

™ For an excellent compilation of literature dealing with the Portiuncula 
Indulgence, cf. MF I, 15 ff.; X 65, 97, 129, 161: XI 64: XXIV 34-64. 
166. In volume X of the Miscellanea Francescana Msgr. Faloci not only 
quotes the best that has been written from a scientific standpoint on the 
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question up to 1906, but likewise favors his readers with excellent comments 
and criticisms. For another critical comment on recent books dealing with 
controversial questions affecting the famous indulgence, cf. the article by Her- 
bert Holzapfel, O.F.M., in AF I 31. For the latest literature and status quae- 
stionis (up to 1938) cf. my work the Portiuncula Indulgence (Franciscan 
Studies, Vol. XIX) quoted below. From among the almost innumerable 
books, articles, treatises, studies, documents, etc., referring to the Portiuncula 
Indulgence I list only the following: L. Lemmens, O.F.M., in Der Katholtk 
(1908) I 169; Jorgensen-Sloane, p. 166-75; Heimbucher, Die Orden und 
Kongregationen (III ed) I, p. 673, Note I: Beringer, Die Ablaesse p. 419; P. 
Sabatier, Tractatus de Indulgentia Portinculae (Paris, 1900) ; Id. “Il Perdono 
di Assisi’ in Della Nuova Antologia, Vol. LXIV, serie IV, fasc. 16 (August: 
Rome, 1896). The famous Document of Bishop Theobaldus of Assisi 
(1310), the original of which was discovered by the Conventual Benoffi in 
the Convent of the Conventuals at Perugia, was publ. by Msgr. Faloci in MF 
X 83-85. For the treatise of Fr. Franciscus Bartholi, entitled: Tractatus de 
Indulgentia S. Maciae de Portiuncula (ca. 1335) cf. MF IL 129-134. It was 
published in a critical edition by Sabatier (Paris: Fischbacher, 1900) (cf. MF 
X 93-94). Bishop Conrad of Assisi’s famous document (ca. 1333 )awase 
publ. by Msgr. Faloci in MF X 86-93. Bartholomew of Pisa treats of the 
Portiuncula Indulgence in the Liber Conformitatum, p. 135 ff. (AF IV and 
V). An excellent treatise is that by Nicolo Papini, O.M.Conv., Storia di 
Perdono d’ Assisi (Firenze, 1824). Cf. also P. Domenico M. Sparacio, O.M. 
Conv., Ricordo del VII Cent. dell’ Indulgenza della Portiuncula (Urbana, 
1917); Giusto Egidio M-Polticchia Raimondo, O.F.M., Storta documentata 
della Portiuncula, Tom. I (Assisi 1926) (Excellent work!) ; Revue d’His- 
toire Franc. 1°125-43: Est. Fe. (1906) Vols OV 101262365 ie eee 
205-13, 290-8: Alf. Dr. Fierens, ‘‘Les origines de l’indulgence de la Por- 
tiuncule’ in NF II 289-303; III 18-26; Id. De geschiedkundige oorsprong 
von den aflaat van Portiunkula, met een aanhangsel over de wereldbrieven van 
Sint Franciscus (Gant, 1910) (AFH IV 601-603); Scuola Cattolica (Mila- 
no, 1910) Vol. XI 193-215; L’Oriente Serafico Nel VII Centenario della 
Indulgenza Portiuncula, 1216-1916 (Assisi, 1917) (cf. AF HXII 289-298). 
For Perugia documents on the Portiuncula Indulgence cf: APH TX "2377293. 
For additional literature, comments and documents. cf. Msgr. Faloci-Puligna- 
ni, in. ME'I'15ff.: V'32: X' 65, 97, 128, 161-73; X165, 95-9 
34-64, 166. Further studies include: Olivi, Fr. Petrus Joannes, Quaestio hu- 
cusgue inedita de veritate Indulgentiae vulgo dictae de Portiuncula (Quaracchi, 
1895); (cf. AFH I 33 ff.; MF X 77) : Octavus Spader, Archivium Portiun- 
culae (Assisi, 1916) (cf. MF XVII 125-126); P. Fred. Callaey, O.M.Cap., 
S. Maria degli Angeli, (1917); Van Ortroy, Franc., S. J., “Note sur I’Indul- 
gence de la Portiuncule’’ in Anal. Boll. (Bruxelles, 1902) Tom. XXI 372- 
380 (cf. MF IX 106 for review); Suyskens, S. J., Acta SS. Boll. p. 879- 
910: D’Alencon, P. Ed. O.M.Cap., Des Origines de la Portiuncule (Paris, 
1904) (cf. AFH I 167); F. Beringer, S. J. and Hilgers, Joseph, S. J., Die 
Ablaesse, Ihr Wesen und Gebrauch XIV Ed. (Paderborn. 1915) I p. 530 ff.; 
Candide Chalippe, O.F.M., Vie de Saint Francois di Assise 3 Vols. (Paris, 
1874: the first edit. being of 1720) Vol. III 190-327: Mathias Grouwel, 
O.F.M. Rec.. Historia Critica S. Indulgentiae B. Mariae Angelorum vulgo de 
Portiuncula (Antwerp, 1926) (cf. MF X 140); Barnabas of Alsace. O.F.M. 
Cap., Portiuncula oder Geschichte unserer lieben Frau von den Engeln (Rix- 
heim, 1884); Abbé Le Monnier Histoire de Saint Frangois, 2 Vols. (Paris, 
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The following popes among others’”® have either confirmed 
the indulgence or pre-supposed its legal existence: —-Martin IV, 
Benedict XII, Sixtus IV, Leo X, Paul III, Paul V, Gregory XV, 
Urban VIII, Innocent XI, Pius IX, Leo XIII, and Benedict XV. 


In 1222 St. Francis addressed his famous letter to ST. AN- 
THONY of PADUA, then residing in Sicily, commanding him 
henceforth to teach Theology but in such a manner as not to 


1889); L. Kirsch, Der Portiuncula Ablass (Tiibingen, 1906). Cf. Seraphic 
Home Journal, Vol. 23 (1923), p. 179 ff. (publ. by the Capuchin Fathers 
of the Pittsburg Province) for a list of documents. Among the first to deny 
categorically that St. Francis had petitioned, and Honorius II had granted the 
Indulgence of Portiuncula, was Sabatier, in his Vie de S. Frangois d’Assise 
(Paris, 1894). Later, however, he retracted this statement in the Revue 
Historique (Paris, Nov. and Dec. 1896) (Vol. LXII fasc. I (cf. MF VI 
161-167, 156, 196, 198). Cf. Theol. Quactal-Schrift, (Tubingen, 1906) 
Ann. LXXVII where the author likewise contends that the idea of a Toties 
quoties Portiuncula Indulgence, as we know it today, arose only about 1288- 
1295 and was invented by the zealots (Spirituals) jealous of the ever increas- 
ing prestige of the Conventuals, resulting especially from the glory of their 
Basilica of San Francesco and the Convent, Il Sacro Convento. Marx, (Lehr- 
buch der Kirchengeschichte (Trier, 1913) p. 419 Note 3) and Sparaccio 
-(Ricordo etc.) share the same opinion. Cf. however, AFH I 31 ff. For the 
latest survey of literature, present status of controversies and documentary 
proofs of authenticity of the Portiuncula Indulgence cf. Raphael H. Huber, 
O.F.M.Conv., The Portiuncula Indulgence from Honortus III to Pius XI 
(New York: Wagner, 1938) a reprint of the original in Franciscan Studies, 
Vol. XIX. An entirely different question agitated among Catholic authors, 
e.g. Msgr. Faloci and Fr. Cavanna, is that concerning the possibility of gain- 
ing daily a plenary indulgence at the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, near 
Assisi, prior to the Pontificate of Benedict XV. cf. Faloci-Pulignani, L’/ndul- 
genza della Portiuncula resa quotidiana dal S. P. Benedetto XV (Gubbio, 
1924); Id. La Porziuncula, Legenda e Storia (Reggio, Emilia, 1934); 
Frammenti Francescani; Lettera Aperta di Mons. Faloct-Pulignani al M.R.P. 
Nicola Cavanna, O.M. (Rome, 1931). The question will be found treated 
in detail, with quotations of pertinent literature, in my above quoted work on 
The Portiuncula Indulgence. The same applies to the latest canonical legisla- 
tion, decrees of the S. Congregations, etc. 


23 Cf. Giusto-Polticchia, Storia Doc. della Port. (op. cit.); Glass. in AF 
II 98: C 24 G in AF III 272-273, Note 7; AM II 59; L’Oriente Serafico 
XXVIII 241-254, (Martin IV). MF XIV 194 (No. 416) (Paul III). In 
1577, Gregory XIII conceded to the Portiuncula Chapel the right of a 
“Privileged Altar’’ (MF IX 195). Urban VIII (Religiosos) Nov. 10, 1642, 
permitted the duly appointed confessors at Portiuncula on the Feast of the 
“Perdono” (Aug. 2) to enjoy the same faculties as the Minor Penitentiaries 
of Rome (MF XI 125). The same Pope did not wish the Portiuncula Indul- 
gence included in the suppression of all other indulgences excepting those of 
the Jubilee Year of 1625. (July 31, 1624: MF X 181). Innocent X (Cum 
ob Sacri Jubilei, July 5) made the same concession in 1600 (MF XI 152). 
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extinguish the spirit of prayer and devotion.’?’ Although the 
exact wording is no longer extant, all authors agree that it con- 
tained the substance of the thoughts expressed. “‘Carisstmo meo 
fratrt Antonio, Fr. Franciscus salutem in Christo. Placet miht 
guod sacram theologiam legas fratribus, dummodo_ proptet 
hujusmodi studium sanctae orationis et devotionis spiritum non 
extinguant, sicut in regula continetur. Vale.’ St. Anthony’s 
success as a preacher was to be followed by his great services to 
the Order as a teacher. It marked a great stride in the develop- 
ment of the Order. Henceforth the friars were not to be mere 
simple laybrothers, who begged their living from door to door 
or earned it in the fields through the work of their hands, but 
also cultured, educated priests who at the bidding of the Pope 
and Bishops might evangelize the poor and the faithful of the 
world, not merely as God had inspired them to speak, without — 
study or preparation, but under the guidance of the Holy Ghost 
according to the accepted doctrines of the schools approved by 
Mother Church. It meant the gradual transition of the prestige 
of the Order from the laybrothers to the clerics and priests.1*° 
Within less than forty years thereafter these Franciscan friars 
were not only attending the Universities of Paris and Oxford 
(cf. Chapter VIII), but likewise occupying its professional 
chairs. Students and professors were about to form a great 
Franciscan School of learning that was to give to the world of 


Other popes have done the same down to our own days. Gregory XV (July 
4, 1622) extended the Port. Indulg. to all the churches of the Observants 
and the Reformati. (MF X 180). Paul V confirmed the action of his 
predecessor, Urban VIII, by further extending the indulgence to all the 
churches in charge of the Third Order. (Cum sicut dilectus, Jan. 3, 1643) 
(MF XI 125). Due to the pest raging in 1631, Urban VIII pro hac vice 
tantum permitted the indulgence to be gained in every church and convent of 
the Franciscan Order. (MF XI 29). Today, the indulgence can be gained in 
all churches and convents of the three Franciscan Families of the First Order: 
of the Third Order (by members of the Third Order) and in the cloistered 
monasteries of the Second Order of Nuns. In virtue of special faculties ob- 
tained from the Sacra Poenitentiaria in Rome, Ordinaries may designate certain 
churches in their dioceses (non-Franciscan) for the gaining of the indulgence, 
(providing these same churches are at a certain defined distance from Fran- 
ciscan churches. (Decree of July 10, 1924). 


™ Cf. Glassberger in AF II 34-35; AF III 132. For various readings cf. 
Sparaccio, San Antonio di Padua (Padua, 1923) Vol. I, p. 67-68. 


~ Sparaccio, t."c., .Vol.lL, 58-61, cf..Ch X 2osauwO4e ME ocM cane 
413, 419. 
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science, philosophy, and theology such intellectual, lights as 
ALEXANDER OF HALES, ST. BONAVENTURE, DUNS SCOTUS, and 
ROGER BACON, etc. 

St. Francis passed considerable time during the following 
years in the hermitage’®? of Fonte Colombo near Rieti,**° work- 
ing especially on the revision and abbreviation of the Rule. 
While praying with his two companions, Brother Leo and 
Bonitius, on a height of Ponte Colombo, near Rieti, he wrote 
“under the divine inspiration’’!* his LAST RULE of twelve 
chapters. He gave it for preservation to Brother Elias, who 
through carelessness is said to have lost it.1*? St. Francis again 
ascended the mount and rewrote the Rule.**? This third (sec- 


© Ror a description of the hermitages inhabited by St. Francis, cf. Schneider 
E., Le Petit Pauvre dans ses ermitages (Paris, 1927). 

8 Sachetti Angelo, Anecdota franciscana Reatina (Potenza, 1926) cf. 
MF XXVI 142 (906); Palmegiani Francesco, Sanctuarit francescani di Rieti 
(Rieti, 1926); Venanzio-della Vergiliana, La Valle Santa (Rieti) (Florence, 
1923) (MF XXV 206); Perotti Lorenzo, La Leggenda francescana nella 
Valle di Rieti (Milano, 1926) (MF XXVI 102 (881). 

.“Spiritu Sancto ducente’’. Leg. Maj. IV, 11. A divine inspiration of 
Francis in the writing of his Rule, as that expression is theologically employed 
and seemingly intimated by St. Bonaventure in the above quoted words and 
as stated in the Speculum Perf. (Edit. Sabatier) ch. I, p. 1, “Christo docente”’ 
is discredited by modern critics. cf. MF XXVIII 64. 

mibegwMar INV. 1leick. Dock Ant. Franc..I, 101. 

Stop Opec. rerr..ch..1; Doc. Ant. Franc: I,,103; AM Il 62 ff.; AP II, 
29; Paschal Robinson, Writings of St. Francis, p. 64 ff.; D’Alencon-De La 
Warr. Writings of St. Francis, p. 28 ff. (Engl. translations of Rule). cf. also 
Part III Ch. III of this present work. For an Engl. translation of the Rule of 
1221 (23 chapters) cf. Robinson, op. cit. p. 31 ff. As the first Rule is no 
longer preserved or perhaps as it is safer to say, since the first Rule of 1209 
approved by Innocent III underwent changes in the course of years and was 
embodied in the Rule of 1221, modern writers speak of only two Rules, 
fat of 1221 (or as D’Alencon puts it, 1210-1221, 1. c. XII p. I); the 
other, that of 1223 (cf. critical observations to the point by Paschal Robin- 
son, I.c. p. 26, ff.) Since, however, the Rule of 1221 (23 chapters cf. 
Part III, Ch. III) was never approved by ecclesiastical authority, neither by 
Innocent III who had died already in 1216 and hence could not have been 
referred to by Honorius III in the words of the Bull “Solet annuere’’ 29 
Nov. 1223, “a praedicessore nostro approbatam et annototam’’; nor by 
Honorius III, who approved only of the Rule of 1223 (of 12 chapters), 
there are authors e.g. Sparaccio who prefer to speak of only one Rule, 1209- 
1223. The so-called Rule of 1209 is looked upon as a ‘“‘Norm of Life’; 
the Rule of 1221 (never ecclesiastically approved) was enhanced with 
Scriptural Texts by Caesar of Spires; whereas the Rule of 1223 was influenced 
by Cardinal Ugolino (cf. Chapter IV of this work). The Speculum, how- 
ever, explicitly speaks of three rules: ‘‘Beatus Franciscus fecit tres regulas’’. 
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ond) Rule received the written approbation of Honorius III 
Solet annuere, November 29, 1223.12 The Pope in a letter 
addressed to the archbishops, bishops, and other prelates reiter- 
ates the provision of one year’s novitiate as embodied in the 
Rule and prescribed by him in 1220.*%° He commands that 
those leaving the Order be avoided as excommunicated per- 
sons.'°° St. Francis was most particular about the literal observ- 
ance of the Rule’*? and the conformity of the lives of the 
brethren to the Sacred Gospel. The brethren that had books 
found difficulty in the words ‘‘nihil tuleritis in via.’’ Rather 
than change the wording St. Francis desired the books disposed 
of because he said, he could not act against his conscience by 
dispensing with a provision of the Holy Gospel which the — 
friars profess.18® This Rule he called librum vitae, spem salutis, 
medullum evangelit, viam perfectionis, clavem paradisi, pactum 
aeternt foederts,’’ 18° 


After obtaining its final approbation St. Francis returned 
to Assisi. On his return he tarried at Greccio where he celebrated’. 
Christmas, 1223 and instituted the CRIB.1*° Mass was celebrated 
at midnight, the people and the brethren attending with lighted 
torches. St. Francis was deacon at the Mass and preached the 


™ Leg. Maj. 1V 2; AM II 70; Eubel, B. F. Epitome (Quaracchi, 1908) 
p. 225; Supplementum I; BF I 15. 


*° Cum secundum, Sept. 22, 1220: AM I 361. 


136 «6 


L772 
“eC Le Speculunmc.sl. 


Excommunicatt. vitandi—Fratrum Minorum’’ Dec. 18, 1223: AM 


“Ego sic intelligere volo, quod fratres nihil habere debeant praeter vesti- 
mentum cum chorda et femoralibus, sicut in regula continetur et qui necessitate 
coguntur possint portare calceamenta. Frater, non debeo nec possum agere 
contra conscientiam meam et professionem sancti evangelit, quam professi 
sumus. cf. Doc. Antiq. I. 87; Speculum Perf., ch. 3 and 4. 


* Doc. Ant. NI 43 n. 49, 


™ I Cel. XXX n. 84; II Cel. c. CVI, 199; Tract. de Mir. (Edit. D’Alen- 
con)*- ci Ills Leg. May. X 7: 
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sermon. ‘This was the beginning of the now universal custom 
of having cribs in Catholic Churches at Christmas time.+*! 


From Greccio St. Francis went to Portiuncula. In 1224, 
persuaded by the populace, he proceeded to the little convent of 
Celle near Cortona and thence to La Verna (Mt. Alverno) !#? 
in the Apennines half way between Arezzo and Florence. He 
was accompanied by Brother Leo, Masseo, Illuminatus, and 
Sylvester. Francis had received Alverno on May 3, 121314 
from Orlando dei Catani,'44¢ Count Chiusi in Casentino, who 


1 Cf. Cath. Encyc. under “Crib’’ IV 489. Jt seems that the crib was 
indeed known before Francis’ time as is evinced by the Christmas plays of the 
XI century. But it remained for Francis and his Order to popularize it. cf. 
Gerloch of Reichersburg by Fr. Scheilberger J (Linz, 1875) 27; Beda Klein- 
schmidt, O.F.M. in Linzer Quartalsschrift LVI 96 ff.; G. Hager, Die Weth- 
nachts-Krippe, (Munich, 1902); Heimbucher, op. cit. 676; AM I 161- 
76; FS (1926) 294-304; Anoyn., Il presepio (Bologna, 1923). 


™2 Cf. Meschler, S.J., in Stimmen aus Maria Laach vol. LXI 556 ff.; 
Seebdk, O.F.M., Alverna und Assisi (Innsbruck, 1871); ‘‘Das Monument 
des hl. Franziskus auf dem Alverna’’. in Francisct Glécklein XXV 61 ff.; 
Heim, 1. c. IJ, 676 Note 2: Michael Bihl, O.F.M., ‘‘Die Stigmata des hl. 
Franz. v. Assisi’’ in Hist. Jahrb. (1907) vol. XXVIII, 3 Heft; Id. De 
Stigmatibus S. Francisci Assis., in AFH III 393-432; K. Hampe, “‘Die 
Wundmale des hl. Franz. v. Assisi’? in Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 96 (1906) 
385-402 (Miinchen und Berlin, 1906); Merkt Dr. Jos., Die Wundmale 
des hl. Franz. v. Assisi (Leipzig und Berlin, 1910). The author denies the 
Stigmata (cf. review in AFH 393-432). For documentary proofs of the 
Stiemata, icf. Jean de Cognin in EF JJ. (1899) 337, 507; Th.. Cotelle, 
“S. Francois d’Assise’’ in Etude Medicale (Paris, 1895); Jorgensen-Carof, 
La Montée de UV’ Alvernie (Paris, 1923); Id. Jérgensen-Gimliotti, La Verna 
(Firenze, 1922); Leon Le Monnier, Les Stigmates de Saint Frangois (Paris, 
1908); Id. in MF XI 3-10; Mencherini P, Saturnino, O.F.M., Codice 
Diplomatico della Verna e delle SS. Stimmate (Florence, 1924); ld. Guida 
illustrata della Verna (Quaracchi, 1921); Id. Bibliografia Alveriana (Citta 
di Castello, 1914): Facchinetti Vittorino, O.F.M., Le Stimmate di S. Fran- 
cesco d’ Assisi (Milano, 1924); Id. La Verna nel Casentino con desegnt 
originali (Quaracchi, 1925); La Verna (Arezzo, 1913); H. Matrod in 
ME X 8-16. For additional bibliography cf. AFH VII 374-80, 564, 783; 
Mencherini, Bibliografia op. cit. For a documentary proof dating from the 
year 1282 cf. AF III 641 (Appendix IV) Instrumentum de Stigmatibus S. 
Francisct. 


“8 Ror the celebration of the Seventh Centenary of this event cf. La Verna 
1913; MF XV 29-30; and AFH VII 374-80, 382-383; MF VI 33-35. 


““ AM I 160. 
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had also erected a chapel there for the Saint and his brethren.**° 
On the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Francis began his forty days fast in honor of St. Michael, the 
Archangel, toward whom he always cherished a great devo- 
tion.*#® On the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, Sep- 
tember 14, he received from a Heavenly Seraph the SACRED 
STIGMATA.*4 In his deep humility Francis tried to conceal 
the divine prerogative, but in vain,®® for, in the words that the 
Angel addressed to the Soul in Cardinal Newman’s immortal 
“The dream of Gerontius’ concerning St. Francis: 


There was a mortal, who is now above 

In the mid-glory: he when near to die, 

Was given Communion with the Crucified, 

Such, that the Master’s very wounds were stamped 
Upon his flesh; and, from the agony 

Which thrilled through body and soul in that embrace 
Learn that the flame of the Everlasting Love . 

Doth burn ere it transform. . . 


The Feast of the Sacred Stigmata, Sept. 17, was prescribed 
for the Universal Church by Paul V. 


™ Cf. MF VIII 162-175; 179. -Alverno belonged to the Conventuals 
until 1430 when under Martin V it came into the possession of the Observants. 
After the death of Martin V the Conventuals temporarily regained it, but it 
Was again given to the Observants under Eugene IV by the General, William 
of Casale, 1433 (AM I 63). 


“° Cf. P. Willebrordus Lampen, O.F.M., De S.P. Francisci Cultu Ange- 
lorum et Sanctorum in AFH XX 3-23. cf. Part III Ch. X. 


“AM II 181; cf. Chapter XXX of this work. The Stigmatization of 
St. Francis is vouched for by Brother Leo, St. Francis’ companion, who was 
present with him at the time (cf. Tres Soci c. 17; Bohmer, Analekten, p. 
69); by Brother Elias, the Vicar of St. Francis, in his letter to Gregory IX, 
Oct."4,. 1226 (cf? Bohmer;’ 17 ¢. p: 90> publ: also MP he o2 oye 
Thomas of Celano, the earliest biographer of the saint, (I Cel. II c. III. n. 
94 sqq.); by St. Bonaventure, who also described the impression of the 
Sacred Wounds of Christ (Leg. Maj. c. XIII; Leg. Min. De Stigm. Sac.). 
Fr. Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap., in his article ‘‘Trois ‘témctgnages inconnus des 
stigmates de Francois publ. in Et. Fr. XXXIV 121-5, refers three other 
testimonies of the Stigmata, viz. that of Thomas of Tuscany (or Pavia) 
(ca. 1279); Jacques de Vitrey, (1180-1240), and Philip Musket (d. 
1244) (AFH III 421, XVIII 422): cf. Roman Breviary, Impressionis S. 
Stigmatum in Corpore S. Francisct, Sept. 17; Jacobo de Voragine, Legenda 
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Aurea, c. 23, 24 in AFH V 229; AM II 88 sqq.; Fr. Hilarius Felder, 
O.M.Cap., Sermones ad Fratres Minores (Rome, 1903); Bonmer, l.c. p. 
fie APH XTX 931-63, Fro. St. VI67+71. In 1237, Pope Gregory IX 
wroie a series of letters concerning the Sacred Stigmata and severely censured 
those who doubted or denied their reality, in as much as he himself, the 
Pope says, had seen them with his own eyes (AM II 426 ff; C 24 G in 
mee iti 227: MF XV. 132; AFH XI 931-936). Alexander IV likewise. 
openly confessed before the Cardinals and 350 friars present at the Generai 
Chapter of 1256 that he had seen the marks of the wounds of Christ in the 
Gee of St. Francis. (Glass. in AF I] 74). In 1255 he had testified-to 
the same fact in his letter to the Bishops of the whole world entitled Benigna 
operatio Oct. 29, (AM II 377-379: “‘Viderunt namque oculi fideliter 
intuentes, et certissimi palpantium digiti palpaverunt: quod in manibus ejus 
(Francisci) et pedibus undique similitudo clavorum de subjecto propriae 
carnis excrevit’’. The same Pope severely rebuked a Bohemian Bishop for 
his ‘‘excessive presumption in forbidding the Franciscans in his diocese to 
speak of the Stigmata.’’ He likewise rebuked a Dominican for having, whilst 
preaching at Opparo, Moravia. treated the affairs as a fable invented by the 
Franciscans. The Pope suspended the Dominican from the office of preaching 
and commanded him to appear at Rome (cf. The Missionary, St. Francis 
Number (Oct. 1926) Vol. XI No. 10. (Washington, D. C., p. 306). 
In 1256, the same Pope Alexander IV, wrote letters to all the Faithful 
urging them not to heed those who asserted anything contrary to the Sacred 
Stigmata of St. Francis. (cf. C 24 Gin AF III 276). In 1274, Aug. 25, 
Nicholas III, commenting of this prerogative of the Seraphic Founder referred 
to the letters of his predecessor, Gregory IX (BF III 417 n. 129). For 
the names of fifteen other witnesses of the Sacred Stigmata both during the 
life (eleven) and after the death (four) of St. Francis, cf. MF XV_ 129- 
137. Diomde Scaramuzzi, O.F.M., ‘‘Le Stimmate di S. Francesco D’Assisi”’ 
in L’Osservatore Romano, Dec. 17, 1939. No. 219 (24, 107) p. 2. Besides 
J. Merkt, ably answered by P. Michael Bihl, O.F.M., in AFH HI 393-432 
and in Hist. Jahrb. XXVIII (1907) 529-550, other non-Catholic opponents 
of the Stigmata are Karl Hase, Renan, Charcot and Dumas. (cf. MF XII 32). 
Their reasons are purely subjective. because according to Sabatier “miracles 
are immoral’ i.e. contrary to the purely ethical and natural life of man. 
This denial of the supernatural influence in the life of St. Francis was one. 
of the reason why his Vie de S. Francois was placed on the Index of forbidden 
books. However, it must be remarked that Sabatier does not attempt to deny 
the stigmatization of St. Francis, the abundant testimonies being too precise 
not to command conviction. (cf. Engl. trans.: London 1925, p. 434). 
What he does deny is the supernatural aspect of the same. To Sabatier the 
Stigmata are just another one of those unusual natural phenomena of life 
that defy explanation, as e.g. “‘the mathematical powers or the musical ability 
of an infant prodigy,’ whereas to Dante, and believing Christians it was 
“the final seal that Francis had won from Christ’s own hand and borne for 
two years upon his limbs impressed.’’ Paradiso, X. 106. cf AFH 169. 
meog A V1IIj311, XIX 466, CF I 404. 

48 TI Cel. Ch. 98, n. 135, 136; ch. 100. n. 138. It was during the time 
that Francis was at La Verna (Sept. 14-30) that he wrote his fxmous blessing 
for Brother Leo. cf. M. Faloci-Pulignani. ‘‘Gli autografi di S. Francesco”’ in 
MEF VI 33-35; Montgomery Carmichael. La Benedizione di San. Francesco 
(Livorno, 1900); Antonelli P. Alessandro. La Benedizitone di S. Francesco 
e la sua qutenticata in MF XXVII 145-151: cf. also MF VIII 75-77, 159: 
VI 129-132, 153; XVIII 145-150; XXXII 245, XXXVII 187. 
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St. Francis suffered much in these years, epecially from his 
eyes and stomach. Dropsy likewise developed. “To these mala- 
dies were now added the pains and the loss of blood caused by 
the Stigmata.14° The friars, especially Brother Elias, were very 
kind to him.*° They. prepared for the Saint a little hut of 
straw near St. Damian so that he could receive proper care and 
attention from the good Sisters of St. Clare. At this time, be- 
tween the summer of 1225 and August of 1226,**1 he composed 
his ‘“‘Canticle of the Sun’’ (‘‘Altissimo omnipotente, bon Sig- 
nore,’) in which he praises Almighty God for all the works of 
creation. According to tradition, which is corroborated by 
the Speculum Perfecttonis two strophes were subsequently added 
by the Saint to the original composition, the eighth strophe on 
the occasion of a feud between the Bishop and the Magistrates’ 
of the city of Assisi and the ninth when the Saint recognized the 
approach of death.1®? An English translation reads thus: 


1 Cel. Ich. IV n. 973.ch.. VID n/-.1 05% Speer Perkec Scher g 7 tseerae 
scientific treatment of the various ills and sicknesses of St. Francis, among 
which are mentioned neurathenia, dyspepsia, liver —- stomach — and eye- 
trouble, cf. A. Bournet, S. Francois d’ Assise Etude Soctale et Medicale (Lyon, 
1893) (MEF VI 60) and Oreste Parisotte, Quo morbo oculi sensum amisit 
Franciscus di Assisi? (Rome, 1928). Dr. Parisotti diagnoses St. Francis’ eye 
trouble, which eventually produced blindness, as ‘‘cataracta cum dolore’ or 
technically speaking as ‘‘glaucoma per irritazione’’. MF XIX 70-71. 

PAT Cel LL che IIS neel05:, . 

*1 Judging from certain facts recorded by Pisano it would seem that the 
«‘Canticle of the Sun’’ was written at Foligno, in the summer of 1224. Cf. 
MF XXVI 43. 

* For Francis’ love of God’s creation cf. I Cel. ch. XXIX 80-81. For an 
Italian original of the ‘“‘Sun Song’’ cf. Fr. Panfilo da Magliano, O.F.M., in 
his Storia Compendtiosa; for variants cf. his Life of St. Francis (Paris, 1898) 
p. 304, 306, 328; 277-291. The original may be found in the Assisi MS 
338. Béhmer published a copy of a MS in the Mazarin Library (MS, 1350) 
(dated, 1459) in his Sonnengesang von Franz. v. Assist (1871); Id. Roma- 
nische Studien (Halle, 1871) p. 118-122; (cf. also Mazarine Library MS. 
8531). For an English translation of the “‘Canticle of the Sun’’ cf. Paschal 
Robinson, O.F.M., Writings of St Francis, p. 152-153; Mathew Arnold, 
Essays in Criticism, First Series (New York: Macm., 1883). The one which 
we give in the text appeared in The Missionary. Vol. XI (Oct. 1926) No. 
10, p. 306. For other editions and critica) notes on the “‘Canticle of the 
Sun” cf. A. Mori in I Froretti di S. Francesco publ. by the Societa, Edit. 
Intern. (Torino, 1925) p. 325-329; Jdrgensen, Life of St. Francis (op. 
cit.); Maffio Maffi in Guido Mazzont, Esercitazioni sulla Letteratura relt- 
giosa in Italia nei secoli XIII e XIV (Florence: Alfani e Venturi, 1905); 
Ernesto Monaci, Crestomazia Italiana dei primi secoli (Citta di Castello, 
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Most high, omnipotent, good Lord, 

Praise, glory and honour and benediction, all are Thine, 
To Thee alone do they belong, most High. 

And there is no man-fit to mention Thee. 


Praise be to Thee, my Lord, with all Thy creatures, 

Especially to my worshipful brother sun, 

The which lights up the day, and through him dost Thou 
brightness give; 

And beautiful is he and radiant with splendour great; 

Of Thee, most High, signification gives. 


Praised be my Lord, for sister moon and for the stars, 
In heaven Thou hast formed them clear and precious and fair. 


Praised be my Lord for brother wind 

And for the air and clouds and fair and every kind of 
weather, 

By the which Thou givest to Thy creatures nourishment. 


Praised be my Lord for sister water, 
The which is greatly helpful and humble and precious and 
pure. 


1899 fasc. I); G. Bertoni ‘‘Per l’autenticita del Cantico delle Creature’ in 
Bull. Crit. di cose francescane (II, 1906, p. 1 ff.); Kybal Vlost., “‘Canticum 
fratris solis’’ in Fr. St. II 241-265°; Fr. Ephrem de Koynia, .O.M.Cap., 
Canticum Solis S. Francisct (8 aquarelles) (Bruxelles, 1924); cf. Franciscana 
ime tl 1924) 75-78; St. Fr. VII (1921) 69-74: AFH XIII 269-73; 
Laudes Creaturarum (Bologna, 1925) (AFH I 478); P.M.Dal-Gal, O.F.M., 
Il Cantico di Frate Sole di S. Francesco di Assisi (Rome, 1908); Padovan, 
A., I Ftoretti di S. Francesco e il Cantico del Sole (Milano, 1905) (cf. AFH 
II 693 for reviews). For various Italian versions, cf. MF III 3-6: IV 87-8, 
VI 43-50, VII 18-19; Le Laudi latine e il Cantice del sole di S. Francesco 
di Assisi (Assisi, 1897); P. Leone Bracaloni, O.F.M., Il Cantico di Frate 
Sole composto da S. Francesco in S. Damiano d’ Assisi (Todi, 1925), 
probably the best work on the subject. For an illustrated edition cf. Momus, 
Santo Francisco e il cantico di le Creature (Palermo, 1926) with 32 illustra- 
tions; also Nicola D’Orso, Laudi del Signore per le sue Creature, Cantico di 
Fratre Sole (Roma, 1926) (19 designs); Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M., Franz 
v. Assist, Sonnengesang, eingeleitet und erklaert (Leipzig, 1922); Sausser 
P. Timotheus, O.F.M., Des hl. Franz. v. Assisi Sonnegesang (Linz, 1926). 
CP1°397, 398. 
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Praised be my Lord for brother fire, 
By the which Thou lightest up the dark. 
And fair is he and gay and mighty and strong. 


Praised be the Lord for our sister, mother earth, 
The which sustains and keeps us 
And brings forth diverse fruits with grass and flowers bright. 


Praised be my Lord for those who for Thy love forgive 
And weakness bear and tribulation. » 

Blessed those who shall in peace endure. 

For by Thee, most High, shall in peace endure, 

For by Thee, most High, shall they be crowned. 


Praised be my Lord for our sister, the bodily death, 

From the which no living man can flee. 

Woe to them who die in mortal sin; | 

Blessed those who shall find themselves in Thy most holy 
will. 


For the second death shall do them no ill. 
Praise ye, and bless ye my Lord, and give Him thanks, 
And be subject unto Him with great humility. 


Within the last year of his life Francis had the pleasure of 
seeing his Order spread out far and wide, at home and abroad, 
with Apostolic authorization. Pope Honorius III not only gave 
the Friars Minor (as also the Friars Preachers) permissin to 
preach the Gospel in foreign missions, but likewise endowed 
them with all the ecclesiastical jurisdiction they needed for. 
their missionary labors and enterprises, e.g. in Africa and in the 
lands of the Saracens. (Vineae Domini, Oct. 7, 122545° cand 
Urgente Officii Nostri, Feb. 20, 1226) .*** 

Despite his sickness, Francis, accompanied by his Vicar-Gen- 
eral, Elias, set out on a missionary tour. He went to Foligno 
and then, feeling somewhat better, to Portiuncula. In the 


PB 958.7 
4 BE I, 24 (no. 23-24). 
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Fall of 1225 at the request of Hugolin, he went to Rieti and 
thereafter to Fonte Colombo, where two physicians attempted 
by operation to effect a permanent cure of his eyes. Their efforts 
were in vain.*°°> Later Francis went to Siena® for the same 
purpose but this operation was likewise unsuccessful. His gen- 
eral illness grew from day to day so that by April, 1226 grave 
fears were entertained for his life. 


Most probably while at the hermitage of Celle near Cortona 
in the summer of 1226, Francis wrote his ‘“TESTAMENT,”’ 
though part of it was dictated to Angelo Tancredi, one of the 
“Three Companions,”’ at Portiuncula just before his death.1*? In 
it Francis recalls his life, the graces he received from God, and the 
ideals of his Community. It is an inculcation of the strict 
observance of the Rule in its entirety, simply and purely, and 
“without interpretation,’ (‘‘sine glossa’’) .1°8 


Feeling that his end was drawing near, while at Siena, March 
or April, 1226, Francis requested that he be brought back to 
his native town, Assisi, in order that he might die there. At 
Bagnorea (Cortona?) his feet were so swollen that he could no 
longer walk. ‘The citizens of Assisi sent guards to conduct him 
in safety to the Bishop’s palace in Assisi. There he was cordially 
received. From his deathbed he wrote letters to the General, 
and to the priests of his Order exhorting them to a great and 
tender devotion to the Blessed Sacrament.?*® 


** Cf. Jacob de Voragine, Legenda Aurea; c. 30; AFH V 231 sqq. (cf. 
Note 146). 

6 Misciatelli e Lisini, S. Francesco e Siena (Siena, 1927). 

*7 Cf. Paschal Robinson, Writings, p. 79-86; and Speculum Perfectionts 
(Edit. Sabatier) p. 309-313; Sabatier, Vie de S. Francois, Etudes des 
Sources (Engl. transl. p. 350); Goetz,, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 
ane 11) 27 ff.; 1 Cel. 17; II Cel. 3: Leg. May. WII 2; Opuscaula S: Patris 
Francisci Assisiensts (Quaracchi, 1904) p. 77, ff. 

*8 AM II 143-145; cf. Manuale O.M.Conv. (Caratelli:ed. of 1897) p. 
44; Opuscula S. P. Franz, Assist, op .cit. p. 173. 

™ “Deprecor itaque omnes frates cum osculo pedis, et cum caritate qua 
possum, ut omnem honorem, quamtuncumque poteritis, exhibeatis Corpori et 
Sanguini D.N.J.C., in quo, quae in coelis, et quae in terris sunt pacificata, et 
reconciliata Omnipotenti Deo,’’ etc. AM II 130-131; AFH VI 3-12, VII 
177; MF VI 93-96; Opuscula op. cit. p. 99-107. 
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He also wrote a letter to ‘Brother Jacoba’’ (LADY JAC- 
QUELINE, Donna Giacoma) of Settesoli (de Septem Soliis) a 
noble matron of Rome (b. ca. 1190; d. after 1273) who had 
been very kind to him and his friars during their sojourn in the 
Eternal City (1209). Lady Jacqueline was present at St. 
Francis’ death, if we are to believe the later legends.*®° 


100 AM II 139; Jorgensen-Sloane, l.c. p. 330; Froretti (Little Flowers) 
(edit. Dent-London) p. 125; AF III 596; Spec. Perf. c. 112; (Ed. Saba- 
tier, p. 220); III Cel. De. Mir. 37-39; Liber de Laud. c. VIII in AF III 687; 
Actus, c. 18. (Ed. Sabatier, Paris, 1902) p. 62-65; cf. Paul Sabatier, in 
Bulletino Critico de Case Franciscane (Florence, 1905) Ann. I; Id. De L’evo- 
lution des legendes a propos de la visite de Jacqueline de Settesoli a S. Francois 
(Perouse, 1905); Id. ‘“‘Examen critique des récits concernant la visite de 
Jacqueline de Settesoli 4 saint Francois’ in Opuscules de Critique Historique 
(Paris, 1914 and 1919) Vol. I, p. 289-331. Following the older Bol- - 
landists and Papini (cf. MF VII 177 sqq.), Sabatier uses the argument a 
silentio and, since there is no mention in the older legends concerning the 
Lady Jacqueline, not even in St. Bonaventure’s, he denied the famous visit. 
He also finds “des differences profundes’’ between Celano and the Speculum 
Perfectionis (Opuscules de Crit. Hist. T. II p. 305) cf. however MF X 64 
and VIL 176. In his last study Examen Critique etc. Sabatier is not so apodic- 
tical in his denial of the visit. He publishes therein (Opuscules T. II p. 321- 
332) all the pertinent documents. But Sabatier was not the first, nor the 
only author of distinction to deny or doubt the visit of Lady Jacqueline. 
Among these latter (cf. Sabatier, Opuscules T. I p. 291-292) were the 
Jesuit Suyskens, (Acta SS. Oct. Tom. II p. 664 ff.; 672); the Conventual, 
P. Joseph Rugilo, Secretary and Assistant General (Recueil 57 of the Museum 
Bollandianum of Brussels, fol. 27 a.), and even the famous Conventual, 
Papini (Notizie Secure ed. I, p. 158 ff., and Storia di San Francesco Tom. 
Ip. 157, n. 2). Their reasons, however, are mostly subjective, i.e. the incred- 
ibility of St. Francis admitting in the hour of death within the sacred precincts 
of the Portiuncula a woman sympathizer and consoler, especially when one 
recalls the words of chapter XI of the Rule concerning the “‘consortia mulie- 
rum’. Other Studies on Lady Jacqueline are by Ed. D’Alencon, O.M.Cap., 
in Et. Fr. Il (Paris, 1899) 5-20, 225-242; Id. Recherches historiques sur 
Jacquelin de Settesole l’amie de S. Francois, printed separately, (Paris, 1899) 
(MB X 64); Id. Il Frére Jacquelin (Rome, 1927) (AFH XXI 375-3760) & 
Prof. Fedele, in Archivio della Regia Societa Romana di Storia Patria, Vol. 
XXVIII, (Rome, 1905) p. 207-217; publ. separately under the Title: Il 
leopardo e Vagnello di casa Frangipane: Maria Castiglione Humant, Frate 
Jacopa (Rome, 1933); II ed. Ib. 1937); cf. Codex ‘Little’ (written about 
1400 at the command of Fr. Laurentio de Reate, Minister of the Province of 
St. Anthony) c. VI (cf. AFH XXI 271; AM I 132 sqq.). For her family 
lineage (Frangipani Family) cf. MF VI 168. Her son’s name (John) fig- 
ures in the transaction and transferal of certain property rights in Assisi under 
the dates of July 31, 1224; Sept. 24, 1228; and Sept. 1, 1232. These were 
publ. by Prof. Fidele (op. cit.) and republished by Sabatier in Opuscules, T. 
Il, p. 323. Cf. Lexikon f. Theol. und Kirche (Freiburg in Br., 1932) IV 


86, under ‘Frangipani’; also other excyclopedias. Her husband’s name was 
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When a friend, Bongiovanni, a physician of Arezzo told 
him that death was approaching Francis exclaimed: “Welcome, 
Sister Death’’*°? and composed in her honor the last verse of 
his “Sun Song.’’6? Feeling that his end was drawing near he 
asked to be taken to his beloved Portiuncula.1*4 Halfway down 
the road he requested those that carried him to halt. Francis 
blessed Assisi for the last time. After a sleepless night on the 
2nd of October, 1226, he called the brethren?“* to his bed-side 
and, then already blind, blessed them, his hands being crossed 
over the head of each. He then bade them farewell in these 
touching words:**" “I have done my duty, may Christ teach 
you to do yours.’’** A special blessing was given to Brother 
Elias, his Vicar.*°? Thereupon he had bread brought and after 
blessing it, gave it to them. He intoned time and time again the 
“Sun Song’’*”° or had it recited by Brothers Angelus and Leo. 


Gratianus. She had et least two, if not three, sons. Her husband was already 
dead at the time that “Brother Jacopa’’ is accredited with the visit to St. 
Francis. A cherished relic, a pillow, which she is supposed to have held under 
the head of the dying St. Francis, is described by Sabatier (op. cit.). She died 
a Tertiary. Her remains now lie buried in the crypt of San Francesco, Assisi, 
near those of the Saint that she befriended in life. AFH III DIGPAX 443, 
Peeb7 53° CF V 116: 

Set. Viviani, Ugo Dr., Sui tre medici di S. Francesco d’ Assis; (Siena, 
£919). 

™ Spec. Perf. ch. 122. 

™ Cf. Jérgensen-Sloane p. 323-324: Mirror of Perfection, ch. 123 (Ed. 
Dent.) p. 229; Ed. Sabatier, p. 240. 

eerCel.o1 ¢: 7. 

™ Spec. Perf. ch. 124. (Edit. Sabatier, p. 243). 

™ Spec. Perf. ch. 121-124 (Edit. Sabatier, p. 236-245). Among those 
certainly present were Brother Angelus, Brother Elias, and Brother Leo 
(Salimbene, Ed. Parma, 1857) p. 75); probably also Lady Jacqueline. 

™ “Valete filii omnes in timore Domini, et permanete in eo semper. Et 
quonium futura tentatio et tribulatio propinquet, felices, qui perseverabunt 
in his, quae coeperunt. Ego vero ad Deum propero, cujus gratiae vos omnes 
commendo.”’ Leg. Maj. c. XIV; cf. Spec. Perf. 1.c.; AM II 145: ME IX 107. 


® “Ego quod meum est, feci, quod vestrum est, Christus edoceat.’”” AM II 
143 
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Te Fili in omnibus et per omnia benedico”’ I Cel. II part. c. VII: Il 
Cel. CLXII n. 217. For his autograph letter to Brother Leo cf. CC. (Noti- 
tie) Vol. II, 24; Manuale (Edit. Caratelli, 1397). p. 47. ‘cf. Note 148. 


"IT Cel. c. CLXIII; Spec. Perf. c. 123 (Edit. Sabatier, p. 240. 
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Realizing that death was now but a question of hours he had 
read to him the thirteenth Chapter of the Gospel of St. John, 
beginning with the words: ‘‘Before the festival day of the 
Pasch, Jesus knowing that His hour was come and that He 
should pass out of this world to the Father, eterna 


Thereupon Brothers Angelus and Leo chanted the 141st, 
Psalm: “I cried to the Lord with my voice’ (Voce mea ad 
Dominum clamavi). Lying on the ground strewn with ashes, 
after having repeatedly welcomed death with the words: 
“Praised be Thou, O Lord, for Sister Death,’’ Francis breathed 
his soul into the hands of his Maker, just as the two above 
mentioned friars were chanting the verse: ‘Bring my soul out 
of prison, that I may praise Thy name: the just await me until 
Thou dost reward me.’’*” 


He received ‘‘Sister Death’’ singing (Mortem cantendo susce- 
pit) says THOMAS OF CELANO.*% It was Saturday evening, 
the third day of October, 1226, one hour after sunset (about 
7 P.M.) and the 45th year of his life.” | 


™T Cel. II Part. c. VIII n. 110; MF IX 149-156. 

2 Teg. Maj. c. XIV; cf. Leg. Min. ‘‘De Transitu Mortis’ (Editio Quarac- 
chi, 1923) p. 263-270; Liber de Laudibus, c. VUI. 

3 1] Cel. c. CLXIII; cf. Jérgensen-Sloane p. 333; Jane C. Crowell, “St. 
Francis of Assisi’, in The Catholic World II] (1920 p. 716). 

14 Tn Italy, at that time,days were reckoned ecclesiastically, i.e. from theVes- 
pers of one day to the Vespers of the next day, hence, according to this calcula- 
tion St. Francis died on a Sunday, Oct. 4. St. Bonaventure, however, says: 
“Transiit autem venerabilis Pater ex hujus mundi naufragio anno Dominicae 
Incarnationis, millesimo, ducentesimo, vigesimo sexto, quarto nonis Octobris, 
die Sabbati in sero, sepultus in die Domenico.”’Leg. Maj. (Ed.Quaracchi, 1923) 
c. XVN. 6, p. 159. The ‘‘quarto nonis Octobris’’ is our Oct. 4. The Fourth 
of October in the year 1226, however, did not fall on Saturday but on Sun- 
day according to our method of calculating time, i.e., from midnight to mid- 
night (cf. Dr. H. Grotefend, Taschenbuch der Zettrechnung des Deutschen 
Mittelalters und der Neuzeit (Hanover, 1922) p. 124, I. coll. p. 128-129); 
hence, since St. Bonaventure explicitly says that St. Francis died on a late 
Saturday evening, he evidently means October 3, civilly speaking, or October 
4, ecclesiastically speaking, i.e. after the Vespers of Oct. 3 had been chanted. 
Civilly speaking it was still Oct. 3; ecclesiastically, it was already Oct. 4. 
This latter sense is taken by Celano when he says that St. Francis died ‘“nonas 
octobris die domenico’’. I Cel. II part. c. 1. n. 88; and Legenda ad Usum- 
Chori, n. 17 in AF X 67, 126. Cf. AF X 67 Note 3, where the question 
is accurately and correctly treated. St. Francis was buried the following day, 
civilly and ecclesiastically speaking, Sunday, Oct. 4. Cf. Et. Fr. (Cet L207 3 
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The sorrow occasioned by his death was universal. A num- 
berless multitude hastened to Portiuncula the next morning,?!*° 
Sunday, and accompanied the body from Portiuncula to the 
Church of St. Damian where St. Clara and her daughters, the 
spiritual children of St. Francis, were able to see him for the last 
time.**° ‘T"hence he was taken to the Church of St. George in 
which he had received his first instructions. Here his remains 
were interred.17 


p. 483-506; AFH I 28, XXI 468-514; MF IX 109. Brother Elias in 
announcing the death of the Seraphic Patriarch to the Brethren solves all 
doubts when he writes, that St. Francis died “IV nonas Octobris, die domi- 
nica, prima hora noctis praecedentis’’ (cf. AF X 67, nota 3. AM II 150) 
i.e. the first hour of the preceding night, viz. Saturday evening, which eccle- 
siastically speaking was the ‘IV nonas Octobris’’, i.e. Oct. 4: civilly Oct. 3. 
The “‘prima hora noctis’’, at the beginning of October, would possibly be 
about our six P.M. In 1939, e.g. on October 3, the sun set at 5:41 P.M. 

mereCels Il part; ch. 1X) n. 1122, (Bd. D'Alencon, p. 117). 

mI Cel. Il part. ch. X n. 116-117; Spec. Perf. c. 18. 


ft Cel. Il part. ¢: X.n. 116-118 (Ed. D’Alencon, p. 122-125). 


Geren 
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St. Francis Blesses Assisi for the last time. 
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Facsimile of the Portiuncula Chapel with painting by Overbeck 


CHAPTER III 


Characteristics and Significance of St. Francis of Assisi. 


St. Francis, like many other great men whom Divine Provi- 
dence has deigned throughout the centuries to call into existence 
for the welfare of Holy Mother Church, was a child of divine 
predilection and vocation. There was something more than 
human thought that gave him his inspirations; something more 
than natural affections that instigated his actions. He was in 
complete contradiction to the world and times in which he 


1Cf. Encyclical of Leo XIII Quo Universi, Sept. 17, 1882, issued on the 
occasion of the Seventh Centenary of the Birth of St. Francis, publ. by 
Vives y Tuto O.M.Cap. in Instituta Franciscana (Rome, 1904) p. 794 sqq.; 
Rite Exptatis, Encyclical of Pius XI on the occasion of the Seventh Centenary 
of the death of St. Francis, in ASS XLIII (1926) 153; Engl. trans. by 
N.C.W.C. (Washington, D. C.); also in Survey of a Decade, op. cit. p. 780; 
cf. Schniirer, Franz, Franz von Assisi (Miinchen, 1905); Gotz N., “Die 
Urspriinglichen Idealen des Hl. Franz von Assisi’, in Histor, Vtertel-Jahr- 
schrift, (1903) Heft 1; Bernardo a Bessa, Liber de Laudibus, ed. by P. 
Hilerino a Lucerna (Roma, 1897); A. Hegler, ‘‘Franziskus von Assisi und 
die Griindung des Franztskanerordens’’, in Zeitschrift fur Theologie und 
Kirche (1896) Vol. VI, 395 ff.; Heimbucher, Max, Die Orden und Kon- 
gregationen, Vol. II (Panderborn, 1907) 334; Holzapfel, Handbuch der 
Geschichte des Franziskanerordens (Freiburg in Breis, 1909) pp. 11-17; 
Father Cuthbert O.M.Cap., ‘‘St. Francis of Assisi’? in Columbia, New York, 
July, 1926; Id. The Romanticism of St. Francis (London: Longmans, 
1924); Faloci-Pulignani, ‘“‘La Psycologia di San Francesco’’ in MF XVI 
129-147; Oscar de Pomel, O.M.Cap., ‘‘La Psycologia di S. Francisco di 
Assisi’, in Et. Fr. XXXII]; XXXIV © XXXVI; Tielemann, Heinrich, 
Studien zur Individualitaet des Franziskus von Assisi (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1914); Dr. F. Imle, Der Geist des HI. Franziskus und Seiner Stiftung (Mer- 
gentheim, 1921); (Cf. AFH XVII 289); Calomita, E.P., “La Mentalita 
di S. Framcesco”’ in San Francesco, Vol. VI and VII, (1927); Id. “La Vo- 
lonta in S. Francesco’ in San Francesco |.c.; Gratien de Paris P. O.M.Cap., 
Saint Francois d’Assise: Sa personalité (Pqris, 1927); P. Agostino Gemelli, 
O.F.M. Il Franciscanesimo (Milano: Vita e Pensiero, 1932); Engl. trans.: 
The Franciscan Message to the World, (London: B. O. and W., 1935); 
The Sunday Visitor, Franciscan Number, Oct. 3, 1936 (Huntington, Ind.) 
Vol. XV, No. 25: Catholic Encyclopedia VI 227; America, (New York) 
Aug. 7, 1926 (Vol. 35, No. 17) where this Chapter III appeared in a 
somewhat altered form; Father Cuthbert, O.S.F. Cap., The Coming of the 
Friars to England op. cit. cf. Introductory Essay; Dunstan Dobbins, O.M. 
Cap., ‘Franciscan Mysticism’? in Franciscan Studies No. 6 CSept.; 21927: 
New York, Wagner). cf. AFH XVII 425. 


O/ 
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lived. Assisi looked upon him as a fool? when he returned from 
San Damiano begging stones for the renovation of the dilapi- 
dated church. Francis’ father thought himself eternally dis- 
graced because of the actions of his son. 


The world at that time to a great extent had forgotten the. 
maxims laid down in the Gospels by the Redeemer of the 
human race. Poverty was considered a disgrace. Jovial riot- 
ousness, in which even St. Francis for a time indulged,? was 
the outstanding source of enjoyment. Peace of heart and hap- 
piness in God through the love of solitude and the innocent 
enjoyment of nature were strange doctrines. Party strifes be- 
tween princes; feuds between cities; wars among nations were 
the ordinary recurrences.* Men strove to be great in the pursuit 
of a chivalrous career. To be a noble knight and to shed one’s ' 
blood in the cause of the Crusade was the highest ambition of 
the Christian youth. Even the clergy were not what they might 
have been.’ The great work of GREGORY VII (1073- 
1085) and his successors in the enforcement of the law of 
celibacy and religious discipline had indeed accomplished much, 
but there was still room for improvement. Mysteriously the 
voice of the Crucifix at San Damiano had spoken to St. Francis; 


*Calamita, La Persona di San Francesco d’Assisi (Bitonto, 1912: Second 
Edition, Assisi, 1927) (cf. AFH V 792). In this work the author, a physi- 
cian, defends St. Francis against the incriminations of certain modern radicals, 
e.g. Ernesto Bonaiuti, Francesco d’Assisi (Roma, 1925), many of whose 
books are on the Index, who looked upon the Saint as a fool or at least a 
simple minded idiot. Dr. Calamita shows that St. Francis was a perfectly 
normal, equibalanced individual. If he was a fool he was the “‘fool of God’’ 
described by St. Paul in I Cor. III 19-20, IV 10 (cf. MF XIV 68-70); 
Anonys. S. Francois d’ Assist, Etude Medicale (Paris, 1895) (cf., however, 
MF VI 158); Charles Phillips, ‘‘The Fool of God’ in the Catholic World, 
Vol. CVI (1918-1919) 358-377, 

altel Chel 

* Jorgensen-Sloane, St. Francis of Assisi (London and New York, 1912) 
Ch. III; “History of the epoc in which the life of St. Francis falls.’ Wad- 
ding, in the beginning of his Annales Minorum gives an excellent description 
of the times in which St. Francis lived: cf. Dubois, S.M., St. Francis of 
Assist, Social Reformer (New York, 1905) pp. 7-28; F. Ciccotti, “S. Fran- 
cesco e i suoi tempi’? in MF X 155-157; F. Prudenzano, Francesco d’ Assisi 
e il suo secolo (Napoli, 1904). 

° Cf. MF VI 64 (No. 175). Hilarin (Felder) de Lucerne, Histoire des 
Etudes dans L’Ordre de St. Francois (Paris, 1908) pp. 124 ff. 
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‘Do you not see that my house is fallen. Go hence and build 
it up.’’® Francis understood the words literally; yet who will 
doubt, but that the Saviour had reference to His Mystic House, 
His Church, which needed spiritual elevation and for this 
great work had selected St. Francis? Francis was to make 
Christ, and Him Crucified, known and familiar to the world. 
He was to precede with the example. He did so, and that so 
perfectly, that he became even according to the testimony of 
the Rationalist E. RENAN, as St. Bonaventure had testified 
already seven hundred years ago, another Christ.’ 


‘The heart of Francis was inflamed with love for God.* God 
was his all. Nothing expresses this more beautifully than the 
words he so often repeated, ““Deus meus et omnia; Deus meus 
et omnia.’® His heart glowed for Christ, especially in the 
mystery of His sufferings. The Stigmatization of St. Francis 
was a fitting exterior manifestation of his interior devotion to 
Jesus Christ. It was on account of this ardent love, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, that Francis soon became known as the 
“Seraphic Patriarch.’"2° It was this love for Christ that inspired 
his missionary apostolate in striving to make Christ known 
and loved by all men." 


People had forsaken Christ and adhered to the world. This 
new patriarch taught men by word and example to desert the 
world and adhere to Christ. He gave up all his possessions, 
purse, shoes and even staff in order to form a lasting allegiance 


® Teg. Maj. V (Quaracchi edition, p. 222). 

™ Positus et perfectis Christi sectatortbus 1n exemplum. Leg. Maj., Prologue, 
2. Novelles Etudes, 1889, p. 325. 335; Bartholomeus Pisanus, De Con- 
formitate Vitae B. P. Francisci ad Vitam D.N. in AF IV (Quaracchi 1906) ; 
cf. AF II 145; Lyno Guarnieri, San Francesco d’ Assist, Alter Christus (Assisi, 
1926); Pius XI, Rite Expiatis, Apr. 30, 1926; Survey of a Decade op. cit. 
mer ols Crh 403 (38). 

8F. Stanislaus O.S.F.C., The Inner Life of St. Francis of Assist, (Lon- 
Mon Co ns., L9OT). 

® Glass. in AF II 5. 

Cf. Hettinger, Aus Welt und Kirche, p. 207-210. 

4 Non se reputabat Christi amicum, nist antmas foveret guas tlle redemit 
(Nor would he consider himself a friend of Christ unless he cherished the 
souls redeemed by Christ) says St. Bonaventure of him. Leg. Maj. Ch. IX. 
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with his ‘“‘Lady Poverty.’’#2 It was his opinion that man needs 
only a bare sufficiency. Wealth came to be in his eyes a super- 
fluous thing, a drag. He had learned from the Gospel that 
Christ was poor from the manger to the Cross: and to St. 
Francis the knowledge of Christ meant imitation. 

St. Francis taught the world to see God in everything: the 
chirp of the birds, the stillness of the forest, the beauty of the 
flowers, the solitude of the rocks. The very animals became his 
“sisters and brothers.’’!5 The primeval conditions of Paradise 
when God. walked upon the earth, and all nature chanted in 
unison an harmonious chord to the Creator seemed to have 
returned.** He needed neither books nor universities to study 
Philosophy.?® All nature was an open library to St. Francis, 
easily accessible and universally ‘adaptable to his responsive . 
mind and heart. In the words of the poet: 


“II Celano Part. 2, Chapt. XXV_ (Quaracchi edit., 1929) “No: oven: 
62-63; Leg. Maj. Ch. VII: Sacrum Commercium B. Francisct cum Domina 
Paupertate, (Edit. by D’Alencon O.M.Cap. (Rome, 1900), written at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, about 1327 (MF XXVI 10); French 
translation Les Noces mystiques de S, Frangots et de la Pauverté by D’Alecon 
O.M.Cap. (Paris, 1913); Quaracchi edition, 1928: English transl. by Car- 
michael, The Lady Poverty (London: Murray, 1902) and Rawnley (Lon- 
don: Temple Classics, 1904: German transl. by M. S. Von Nemethy, Die 
Miustische Hochzeit des Hl. Franziskus mit der Frau Armut (Jena, 1913 
and Leipzig, 1923) (Cf. AFH V 165, VI 409); Italian transl. by Erme- 
nigildo Pistelli, Le Sacre Nozze del B. Francesco con Madonna Poverta (Fo- 
ligno, 1926); Florence, Minocche, 1901. cf. Vol. 1, Part Il ®ehitl> cear. 
Cuthbert, St. Francis and Poverty (New York, 1910). For the observance 
of the vow of poverty among the early English Friars cf. A. G. Little, M. A. 
Studies in English Franciscan History (Ford Lectures at the University of 
Oxford in 1916) (London: Longmans Green & Co., 1917) (MP ay 
193 AE Oe 233) Meta moO aoe . 

CET Celtic XXT Xm | 6Owetel her GCXXIV> 1.) 165; 

““Palomes, O.M.Conv., S. Francesco, ch. XIIl;-Id/ San Francessamemne 
natura (Palermo, 1883); The World’s Story, VolioV.¥s-18 (Boston and 
New York, 1914). For the. story of the Wolf of Gubbio and St. Francis’ 
relation to the animals cf. MF X 33-56; II 64; A. A. Bernardy, St. Francis 
and the Animals (Florence, 1928): Conte Domenico Silvestri, S. Francisco 
e glt animali (Roma, 1928) > “ARHOXX! 206, xxv 446; XXVI5207- 
MP XXXVII,259,,\GE IV 411. 

” “The philosophy of St. Francis was simple, one easily understood by 
simple folks. The apostle had small use for scholarship; prized it slightly, as 
such. Academic learning was not needed for the framing of tenets that had 
sprung spontaneously out of the heart. He spoke from the heart directly, and 
exerted all his energies to touch with love the hearts of others.’’ W. Stephen 
Bush in New York Times Magazine, Aug. 29, 1926, p. 14. 
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VESTIGIA 
BLISS CARMAN—SIGNS OF GOD 


I took a day to search for God 

And found Him not. But as I trod 
By rocky ledge, thru woods untamed, 
Just where one scarlet lily flamed 

I saw His footprint in the sod. 


Then, suddenly, all unaware 

Far off in the deep shadows where 
A solitary hermit thrush 

Sang thru the holy twilight hush— 
I heard His voice upon the air. 


And even as I marveled how 

God gives us heaven here and now, 

In a stir of wind that hardly shook 
The poplar leaves beside the brook— 
His hand was light upon my brow. 


And last with evening, as I turned 
Homeward, and thot what IJ had learned 
And all that there was still to probe 

I caught the glory of His robe 

Where the last fires of sunset burned. 


Back to the world with quickening start 
I looked and longed for any part 

In making saving Beauty be 

And from that kindling ecstacy 

I know God dwelt within my heart. 


St. Francis was a poet in the truest sense of the word.'® He 
saw only the beautiful in nature, the good in life, the true in 
action. He delighted to commune with the wild flowers, the 

** Cf. Fosco P. Achille, O.M.Conv., Poesie di S. Francesco (Assisi, 1925) ; 


P. Lorenzo da Zangarola, O.M.Cap., San Francisco e Dante (Rome, 1926) 
pei 7 4s 09¢ch. APH XV1.565.;. Est. Fer. XXID (1919). 350-356); Fr. 
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crystal springs, the friendly fire, and to greet the sun as it rose 
upon the Umbrian vale. His poetic nature expressed itself as 
the soul of none other, in his ‘‘Canticle of the Sun.” (cf. pre- 
ceding chapter. ) 

His wide influence on later art has been as truthfully, as 
beautifully described by modern artists and authors. Thus 
Virginia M. CRAWFORD writes in the Dublin Review;1" ‘‘The 
whole wonderful efflorescence of art in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries has to be accounted for quite independently of 
the Renaissance. ... It seems clear that the impulse came from 
Assisi.’’'® In the Medici Series of Art, describing and illustrat- 
ing “Assist, the City of Mysticism’ (Florence, 1927), we 
read: ‘During this period (the Revival extending from the end 
of the thirteenth to about the middle of the fourteenth century) | 
and under the influence of St. Francis, the religious sentiment 
dominated the plastic faculty and artists decorated the walls of 
churches and public buildings with divine images, legends of 
saints, symbols and subjects conveying moral precepts.’’?® 


Ozanam, Les Poétes Franc. en Italie (Paris, 1853); Engl. transl. by A. E. 
Nellen and. N. C. Craig, The Franciscan Poets in Italy of the Thirteenth 
Century (London, 1914); SF Vol. VII (1927) 63-64, 87-91: L. Palomes, 
O.M.Conv., S. Francesco d’ Assisi e la nuova poesia italiand (Palermo, 1885) ; 
H. J. Schmitz, ‘‘Der Bettler von Assisi und das Rittertum, die Poesie und 
Kunst seiner Zeit,’ in Frankfurter Zeitgemaesse Broschiiren N.F.V. (1883); 
(cf. MF TI 95 No. 190). For an old poem attributed to St. Francis cf. Ib.- 
XI 129-150; XII 169-198; XIII 22, 57, 71, 121, ff; cf. note 29 of this 
Chapter; M. Chini, Vita e Poesia de S. Francesco (Florence, 1926). (MF 
XXXIX 327); AFH XX ‘209. 

voV ol. uC DUTT pe 09. sCOct abo lane 

* Cf. Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., ‘‘St. Francis in Literature Past and Present’’ 
in Thought (Dec. 1926) Vol. I, No. 3; Father Aloysius, O.M.Cap., St. . 
Francis of Assisi in Paragraph and Picture (Dublin, Gill 1933); Dr. Alex- 
ander Koltonski, St. Francis of Assisi and Giotto, transl. from the Polish by 
Edward Weintal (London: Sampson, Low and Marston). 

“Italy for the Tourist (Florence, 1927); Kleinschmidt Beda, O.F.M.., 
Al. Franziskus von Assist in Kunst und Legende (Miinchen-Gladbach, 1926); 
Id. Maria und Franziskus von Assisi in Kunst und Geschichte (Diisseldorf, 
1926) (cf. AFH XXI 133-135); Henry Thode, Franz von Assisi und die 
Anfaenge der Kunst der Renaissance in Italian (Berlin, 1926): Franch transl. 
(Paris, 1909) 2 Vols.; Michel Durach-Brettle, Sigismund Franciskus und 
Seine Welt (Munich, 1926): Engl. Transl. by Fr. Vincent Mayer, O.M. 
Conv., (Munich, 1926); Guilio Urbini, ‘‘Arte Umbria’ in Biblioteca 
Umbria (Todi) 2 and 3; Dom. Subercaseauz, Pictorial life of St. Francis; 
St. Francois d’ Assist (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1926); Achille, Léon, 
O.P.M., Saint Francois d’ Assisi et son oeuvre (Paris, 1928); Ruskin, Morn- 
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There was no guile in St. Francis. He was simple; he was 
logical. He had an ideal and strove for the acquisition of that 
ideal, cost what it may. He opposed those that strove to hinder 
him or his in the pursuance of that ideal.?° And yet he sought 
not discord. He loved peace; he preached it. ‘‘Peace be to this 
house,’’ was the salutation he himself used on the threshold of 
every home he entered. ‘This salutation he commended to his 
brethren. He reconciled enemies and brought about a comprom- 
ise among the dissenting. St. Francis was the most democratic 

‘of men.*! He strove to effect a true brotherhood of humanity. 
Yet unlike modern Socialists the reform of St. Francis aimed 
not at the destruction of existing principles and institutions, but 
at the extirpation of abuses committed by individuals of society, 


ings in Florence (cf. Popular and Classical Editions) ; Domenica Sparaccio, 
eet ony.,) Stocia di San Francesco. (Assisi,.1928) p. 388-450; J. R. 
Chapman, Saint Francis of Assist and Giotto his Interpreter (Chicago, 1916) ; 
Emma G. Salter, Franciscan Legends in Italian Art (London, 1926); Dr. 
James Walsh. The Thirteenth the Greatest of Centuries (New York, 1913): 
Bracaloni, Leone, O.F.M., L’ Arte francescana nella vita e nella storia (Todi, 
1924); Berenson, A Stenese Painter in the Franciscan Legend (London, 
1926); (cf. AFH XII 74, ff, II 159-162, XIX 610 ff); Zvorzman, 
Franztskuslegenden (1926); Male, L’Art religieux du XIII stécle en France 
(Paris, 1898); Engl. transl. by D. Nussey (London, 1913); Id. L’Art 
religieux de la fin du Moyen Age en France (Paris, 1908); Louis Gillet, 
Histoire artistique des Ordres Mendicants (Paris, 1912); Lafenestre, Georges, 
S. Francois et Savanorole, inspicateurs de l'art Italien (Paris, 1911) (cf., 
however, review in MF XIII 94); Goffin, Arnold, Saint Francois d’ Assist 
dans la Légende e L’Art primitifs italians (Bruxelles, 1909); Kunz Fritz, 
Der HI. Franz von Assisi (Miinchen, 1908) (cf. AFH II 147-148); Salter 
Emma G., ‘“‘The Franciscan Legends in Italian Art’? in The Nineteenth 
Century (1904) 525, 421-428: La Revue Générale (Brussels, 1903) 
,745-763, (1905) 21-37; A. Germain, L’Influence de Saint Francots d’ Assist 
sur la civilisation italienne (Paris, 1926); Id. L’Influenza di S. Francesco 
d’ Assist. nella civilita e nelle arti (Rome, 1908). For additional literature 
concerning St. Francis, Franciscans and art cf. Comment. Fr. O.M.Conv. 
(GG) (Roma, Apr. 15, 1928) Ann. :XXV No. IV p. 128-129; H. 
Matrod, ‘‘Le mouvement franciscain et la renaissance de L’art’’ in L’ Action 
Franciscain Il (1905) 63; E. Cartier, ‘“‘Le triomphe de S. Francois’, in 
Revue de Vart chretienne, 4 ser., III (1885) 419; Holzapfel, Handbuch etc. 
op. cit. p. 11 ff; AFH XIX 1926) 610-635; Felder Hil. O..M.Cap., The 
Ideals of St. Francis (London: B.O:. 8 W., 1925) ch. 19. 


*” Schlund, Erhard, O.F.M. Dr., Idee und Ideal im Hl. Franziskus (Wirtz- 
burg: Mergentheim. 1925); Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap.. The Ideals of St. 
Francis of Assist, (London: B.O. % W. 1925). 


1 “Francesco é il pit democratico che sia esistito fino a noi’. MF VIII 162. 
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and the final triumph of charity and justice among men. Com- 
menting on the social conditions of the people in St. Francis’ 
time Pope PIUS XI in a recent encyclical says: ‘‘Sad, indeed was 
the fate of the common people, because the relations between the 
owners of land and the peasants, the greater and the lesser as 
they were called, had nothing in common with the spirit of 
human kindness. Those who were powerful misused and op- 
pressed the lowly and the peace-loving. Those who did not 
belong to the unfortunate plebs, permitted themselves to- become 
agents of egotism and greed, being motivated by an insatiable 
desire for wealth. Wholly unmindful of the laws that had been 
established against vice, they made a proud display of their 
riches at wild orgies.’’2? | 


The rich according to St. Francis should not adhere with © 
avarice to their possessions, but become detached, give alms to 
the poor and assist the needy. Charity should reign supreme. 
The poor in turn should be patient in their necessities and learn 
the truth of the Gospel Beatitude: “‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’”’ (Math. 5, 3). The 
more man becomes like to Christ, the more he suffers with the 
Crucified, the greater will be his reward in heaven. Thus did 
Francis already preach the true solution of the social question?® 
in the thirteenth century along the same lines that the great — 
LEO XIII (Rerum Novarum, May 15, 1891); Immortale Dei 
(Nov. 1, 1885); Sapientiae Christianae (Jan. 10, 1890) ; 
Arcanum (Feb. 10, 1880); Quod Apostolici Muneris, Dec. 
28, 187874 advocated in the XIX, and Pius XI Quadragesimo 


* Rite Expiatis, April 30, 1926 1. c. under note 1 of this chapter; cf. The 
Commonweal, June 30, 1926, p. 203. 


* Dubois, St. Francis of Assisi, Social Reformer (New York, 1905); 
Facchinetti Vit. O.F.M., Siate amici (Quaracchi, 1918); P. Gratien, O.M. 
Cap., Saint Francois d’ Assise et l’influence sociale de ('Evangile (Paris, 1910); 
Hilaire de Barenton, O.M.Cap., “‘L’action sociale de Francois d’Assise’”’ in 
AFH II 325.326; Ocerin-Jangerui, O.F.M., La cuestion Social y San Fran- 
cisco de Asis (Guadiz, 1923); FS (1926) 263-276; Fr. James Meyer, 
O.F.M., Social Ideals of St. Francis (St. Louis, Mo.) Eight Lessons in 
applied Christianity. 


“Cf. The Pope and the People (London: C.T.S., 1932). 
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anno, May 15, 1931, in the XX Century. No wonder 
that in 1916 Benedict XV made St. Francis of Assisi the 
“Celestial Patron of Catholic Action.’’2® 


St. Francis was never melancholy. Even in his later infirmi- 
ties, as in his earlier life when he was the joyful troubadour of 
God,*" he was pleasant and happy. In spiritual joy he saw 
the best safeguard against the snares of satan.2® If St. Francis 
saw a brother sad or downcast he would reprimand him 
and tell him to be cheerful and happy and conform to the 
other friars.*? At one of the Chapters he gave the following 
admonition to the brethren: ‘‘Let the brethren beware lest they 
appear externally gloomy and hypocrites; let them appear happy 
in the Lord, cheerful, joyful, and grateful as it behooves 
ecm, 7° 

Naturally the people flocked to St. Francis. ‘‘Some were 
drawn to him by the idyllic simplicity of his character and life: 
others by his songful love of nature; others, again, by his com- 
passionate love of the weak and needy; and yet others, by his 
manifest conviction that the joy of this life is found not in 
being served by others but in serving others.’’?! ‘They longed to 
listen to his sermohs, for they found therein a spiritual unction 


” Cf. Five Great Encyclicals (New York: Paulist Press, SEU ES 


“Cf. ““Azione Cattolica’ in San Francesco, Oct.-Dec., 1930, Do 2D Aes 
Pius XI, Rite Expiatis in AAS XVIII (1926) p. 153; Paul Martin, The 
Gospel in Action (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1932) p. 144. 


" Alfredi Mari, Guillari di Dio (Milano, 1920); Miss Sophia Jewett, 
God's Troubadour, (New York, 1910); A.M., Saint Francois d’ Asstse le 
jongleur de Dieu (Toulouse, 1917); Joseph Gorres, Der HI. Franziskus von 
Assist, ein Troubadour (Regensburg, 1879). 


* TI Cel. ch. 88, No. 125, 127, 128: Spec. Perf. c. 96; Facchinetti Vict., 
O.F.M., State Allegri: Il Serafica e la gioia e della vita, (Milano, LOZ 740 
(cf. AFH XIII 238-239; MF XVI 59): French transl. Soyez Joyeux 
(Paris: Lethielleux) ; Dr. Romolo Libani, IJ Santo della gtoia e della poesta 
(S. Casciano) ; Keppler, More Joy (Herder, 1914). 


” Cf. Lemmens, Extract. ex Leg. Ant. p. 111, No. 38; Lina Duff Gordan, 
Fresist, -p. 110: 

-” Lemmens, 1. c. 

“ Father Cuthbert, ‘“The Secret of St. Francis’, in Westminster Cathedral 
Chronicle (London: Oct. 1926) Vol. XX No. 10; Francesco Lanzoni, La 
Popolarita’ di San Francesco d’Assisi (Bologna, LO hd) eT Gels. Gh: 
LXXXVIII. 
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that soothed the aching heart and calmed the restless soul.* 
Disciples gathered about him to lead the same life as he did. 
The First Order numbered, even before his death, nearly five 
thousand. The weaker sex saw in St. Francis the ideal that 
corresponded to the pious inspirations of their chaste and devout 
souls and they hastened to become his Spiritual Sisters in the — 
Second Order. The people at large found St. Francis their 
friend, their protector, their leader to God and they gathered 
about him in such numbers that being unable to admit them 
all to his perfect imitation, he founded the Third Order.*’ St. 
Francis had in truth become ‘‘a great leader’’ as he had remarked 
in 1205 in a vision the evening before he joined Walter of 
Paliaris on his expedition to Naples to assist Frederic I] in the 
War of Succession. Through the members of these three 
Order the work inaugurated by St. Francis has continued 
down the centuries. 

Even in our own days of quest for gold, adoration of the 
flesh and love of pleasure, the admiration for St. Francis has 
grown to such an extent as to render it almost paradoxical.** 
There is such a contrast between St. Francis and the modern 


® Cf Facchinetti Vit. O.F.M., Siete Apostoli (Quaracchi, 1919); French 
transl. (Paris, Lethielleux); Giuseppe Petracchi, Eloquenza Francescana 
(Roma, 1926). ; 

8% “Tres Ordines hic ordinat: Primumque Fratrum nominat Minorum: 
Pauperumque fit Dominarum medius; sed Poenitentium tertius sexum capil 
utrumque.’’ Brev. Rom. Seraph. in Solem. S.P. Francisct, III Antiphon ad 
Laudes. For literature on the Third Order cf. Chapter II, Note 113. 

*4 Premier Mussolini, addressing a message to all representatives of Italy 
abroad in regard to the celebration of the Seventh Century of the Death of 
St. Francis of Assisi says: ‘‘Not only has Italy furnished the greatest poetical 
genius in Dante; the most audacious navigator of the ocean in Columbus; 
the most profound interpreter in art and sciences in Leonardo, but with 
Francis she has also given the most holy of the Saints to Christianity and 
to humanity. 

It was through the Saint of Assisi, who lived before the time of the 
great men just named, that Italy though still in the rude medieval troubled 
times, revealed, as one might say, the first signs of her rebirth and re-affirmed 
her qualities of goodness and humaneness. St. Francis, after having taken 
part in the communal struggles, rose suddenly, as if he were superhuman, 
on the fluctuating coruscation of the passion of the century, raising in his 
thin hand the Cross, the glorious symbol of charity and peace. Being the 
restorer ef the religion of Christ, he is also one of the earliest poets and 
certainly the first who gave to original poetry a characteristic substance, 
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world!*° And yet, in the words of Father Felix M. KIRSCH, 
O.M. Cap., St. Francis is “The man everyone knows,’”* and 
in the words of Father Anthony LINNEWEBER, O.F.M.., ‘‘The 
Saint who won the heart of the world.’’*? The explanation of 
this love for St. Francis is something more than mere senti- 
mentalism as Rosa Ghirlanda NUTI®® would have us believe. 
The real reason lies rather in that curious law of contrasts 
whereby extraordinary endowments, opposing viewpoints and 
supreme disregard attract infinitely more attention than ordi- 
nary confirmation of or harmonious agreement with one’s own 
conceptions. St. Francis himself is the magnet which attracts 
the world. He was intensely human and yet supernaturally 
Christ-like; excessively poor yet divinely rich; foolish in tem- 
poral renunciations yet wise in his expectation of an eternal 
reward. Supremely despising everything in the world, he seraph- 
ically loved the Creator of the world and all His creatures. 
It was precisely because St. Francis wanted nothing in the world 
that the world gives him everything. In the words of Father 
CUTHBERT, the eminent Capuchin writer: “That (Francis’) ideal 
was one of service—not service for the sake of material gain or 
social self-preferment; but of service given disinterestedly for 
the sake of the glory or nobility of the service given and the 
benefit it would bring to others. It was the ideal of chivalry 
which, in the romance literature with which the Saint was 
familiar, sent the knight forth to perform deeds of valor for 


both profound and universal. He, the Saint of poverty, composed the 
Canticles of the Creatures in the language in which, a century later, Dante 
wrote the Divine Comedy.”’ cf. The Crusader’s Almanac, (Washington, D. 
C., July-September 1926). For the original Italian cf. AFH XXI 420-1. 

* Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., ‘‘St. Francis and the Modern World,” 
in N.C.W.C, Bulletin (Washington, D. C., April 1926) Vol. VII No. 2; 
Anony., “St. Francis and the Modern World” in “The (London) Times 
Literary Supplement (London, Sept. 30, 1926) 25th year, No. 1287. 

* The Commonweal, June 30, 1926. 

“Cf. Franciscan Educational Conference Report, IX Annual Meeting 
(Washington, D. C., 1927). 


* S. Francesco d’ Assisi e lo spirito moderno (Lucca, 1917) (MF XVIII 
97). 
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the succor of the distressed or for some righteous cause, with no 
thought of other reward than the valiant deed itselfy 2 


Francis was not concerned for Italy alone. He wished to 
share the extraordinary graces he had received also with those 
outside of the pale of the Church, and thus he went twice to 
the Orient, and tried to go to Morocco to make Christ known 
and to merit with his brethren, on account of the spread of that 
knowledge, a martyr’s crown. The last grace was not granted 
him as sickness obliged him to return to Italy; neither can it be 
said that his two missions to the Holy Land were successful; but 
they did lay the foundations for the work of his successors. He 
had planted the seed; others were to reap the fruit.*° Recently 
(1939) PIUS XII proclaimed St. Francis of Assisi, together with 
St. Catherine of Siena, the two principal patrons of Italy.** 
But not only the Catholic Church—even Protestants could not 
refrain from manifesting their admiration for St. Francis. RENAN 
in the preface of his Nouvelles Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse, 
relates these words of a Capuchin concerning himself: “He 
(Renan) wrote about Christ that which it would have been 
better not to have written; but of St. Francis he spoke well; 
St. Francis will save him.’’*? ‘In St. Francis,’’ writes Professor 
HARNACK*? “‘medieval piety obtained its clearest and most forct- 
ble expression. In him, it uttered itself most simply, and, there- 
fore most powerfully and most impressively, because its chord 
—humanity, love, and obedience—was here struck with the 
greatest purity, while the quality of tone which St. Francis lent 
it was melting.’ Arthur Stanley RIGGS says: “Everybody, 


Columbia, (New York: July, 1926) p. 13. It is due to this popularity 
of St. Francis that Johannes’ Jorgensen writes: “‘No life of man, perhaps 
not even the life of Christ, was more subject to illustration than the life of 
the Little Poor Man from Assisi.’ Introduction to St. Francis of Assist by~ 
Subercaseaux. 

© Jonara, 27): i 

1 AAS XXI (1939) p. 256; Ilario da Teano, O.M.Cap., Il piu Italiano 
tra i-santi (Rome: Ferrari). MF XXXIX 471, 551. 

# “Ti 4 écrit sur Jésus, qu’on ne doit; mais a bien parlé de Saint Francois; 
Saint Francois le sauvera.”’ 

* History of Dogma, Vol. VI, ch. 3; cf. Cuthbert, The Friars and How 
They Came to England. op. cit. p. 17. 
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however out of sympathy with asceticism and religious devo- 
tion, must find in the memories of St. Francis and the wonder- 
ful idealism that guided his life in those crude, cruel times, a 
beauty and sweetness of which the Saint’s thornless roses, 
blooming at Assisi, are a fitting symbol.’’*4 We need not be 
astonished then to find the thirteenth century symbolized by 
St. Francis of Assisi in the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City. Yet for one to assert with CHAP- 
MAN* “The attitude of his soul (Francis’) towards God is 
Protestant’’*® or with Anne MACDONNELL* that St. Francis was 
a real Pantheist, is to confess that one has utterly failed to un- 
derstand St. Francis. It was precisely in St. Francis’ allegiance 
to the Catholic Church;** his trips to Rome for the confirma- 
tion of his Rule; his request for a Cardinal Protector, that his 
Order might ever remain subject to the popes of Rome*® that 
St. Francis’ reformation of clergy and people differed from the 
futile attempts of the heretical reformers of his time, e.g. the 
Albigensians and the Waldensians, or even later Protestants. 
Furthermore to endeavor to eliminate that which is miraculous 
from St. Francis’ life or to find a stumbling-block in the stig- 
matization and to essay a natural explanation or an alleged 
fanciful deception of the simple friars who were witnesses of 
this heavenly gift, as the sceptic SABATIER® has endeavored to 


“The National Geographic Magazine, Vol. XXX No. 4. (Washington: 
October, 1916) p. 322. 

* James Rounnseville Chapman, St. Francis of Assisi and Giotto His 
Interpreter (Chicago, 1916) p. 173; (cf. AFH XI 540-543). 

“Cf. Ellen Scott Davidson, Some Forerunners of St. Francis of Assisi 
(New York, 1907) (AFH II 343-346). 

* Sons of St. Francis (London, 1902). 

“Prater Franciscus promittit obedientian et reverentiam domino papae 
Honorio et successoribus ejus canonice intrantibus.’’ Franciscan Rule: ch. I. 

* Cf. Rule ch. XII; Spec. Perf. ch: GR: I Cel. XIII as quoted in Chapter 
I, Note 65% 
__” “His (Sabatier’s) own reason is his enemy, so infirm that it is incapable 
of apprehending anything contrary to experience: he is unable to concede the 
intervention of God, whom he prefers to call thé ‘first cause’, in any particular 
case at all. It is not surprising that he falters over the story of the Stigmata; 
indeed, it is only surprising that he should have attempted to deal at all with 
a life so full of that ‘Intervention of God’ as the life of St. Francis’, Edw. 
Hutton, The Cities of Umbria (London, VIled.) p. 289. Again, the same 
author writes: ‘‘While protesting my admiration at the devotion of this 
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\ 
do®! is likewise but to confess one’s denial of the supernatural.*? 
Of all mortals St. Francis is both supremely Catholic and in- 
comparably supernatural—a ‘‘Vir Catholicus et totus Aposto- 
licus.’’°? Finally to claim with Alessandro CANTONO** that the > 
greatest students of Franciscan affairs are pre-eminently Pro- 
testant is rather exaggerative, despite the high regard every 
Catholic student has for the numerous, especially critical publi- 
cations, of our separated brethren united with us in the sincere 
appreciation of, and ardent love for, our common attraction, St. 
Francis. To deny either St. Francis’ Catholicity or the influ- 
ence of the Supernatural in his life is to render him an inexplica- 
ble enigma. His whole life was spent in a Catholic, supernatural 
atmosphere that brought heaven to earth as in the stigmatiza- 
tion and elevated his soul to heaven in pious meditation and 
sweet contemplation as portrayed in Murillo’s immortal scene 
of the Crucified embracing St. Francis as the latter steps off the 
orb to embrace his Beloved. 


Protestant writer, it is yet with a certain hesitation that one accepts his con- 
clusions, seeing that he so evidently fails to understand Mysticism and the 
Catholic Religion. St. Francis is for him a kind of a rebel against authority, 
a kind of heretic whom the Catholic Church thought best to conciliate and 
afterwards to destroy. Words of his, strong enough to warrant this con- 
clusion, may be found in his book Vie de S. Francois” 1. c. p. 285-286. 
Finally, says Hutton: ‘‘We are from the first surprised to find one that we 
have always considered the most humble of saints suddenly transformed 
‘nto a kind of schismatic, an amiable Martin Luther at least in his intention, 
accusing the Church rather by his conduct, it would seem, than by his 
teaching of the betrayal of mankind into a kind of slavery from which he, 
the little poor man, would set it free’’. 1. c. p. LET 

iC FLALCOny nee | 

® Mons. Faloci-Pulignani in MF Vol. I-IX passim. cf. Index, undet 
“Sabatier, ¢.g. Vi 60, 62-65, 1X 65-74, 147-148, 177, XII 31 ete.; 
AFH I 152, Il 690 (3); La Verna (Ann. I, 1903). 

8 Words of Julian of Spires, cf. Brev. Seraph.-Roman. Oct. 4; DraP: 
Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap., Die Reim-Officien auf die Heiligen Franciscus u. 
Antonius von Fr. Julian v. Speier (d. cd. 1250) (Freiburg, Schweéz, 1901); 
Paffrath P. Dr. Tharcisius, O.F.M., ‘‘St. Franziskus der Katholische’’ in FS 
(1.92.7 )'32 22-2304, PB. »Girolamor da Civitella. O.M.Cap., §S. Francesco 
d’ Assisi vendicato (Citta di Castello, 1927) ; Montgomery Carmichael, ‘“The 
Catholicism of St. Francis’’ in the Catholic World, Vol. 83, No. 495 (June, 
1906) 289-432, where the author ably takes exception to some of the 
assertions of Anne MacDonnell in her voluminous work “The Sons of St. 
Francis’ (London, 1902); cf. Leo Dubois, M.C., “The Fraciscan Movement 
‘n the Protestant and Rationalistic World’ in New York Review Vol. Il 
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The exterior appearance of St. Francis finds no better descrip- 
tion than that embodied in the words of his contemporaneous 
biographer, THOMAS OF CELANO. Celano®® describes St. Francis 
as being less than middle height, and frail in form.** He had a 
long cheerful face, soft but strong voice, so that he could be 
easily heard when preaching. He had small black eyes, dark- 
brown hair and a sparse beard. His person was in no way im- 
posing, yet there was about St. Francis a delicacy, grace and 
distinction that made him most attractive.*7 

Probably the oldest likeness of St. Francis is that preserved 
in the Sacro Speco at Subiaco.** This painting is said to orig- 
inate from a Benedictine monk and to have been made about 
1218, probably during the time of a visit of the Saint. The 
absence of the halo, of the Stigmata, and of the title ‘‘Saint’’ 


(Jan., April, 1908) 419-515; also ib. (Jan., Feb., 1907) 459-478; and 
the Catholic World (Sept., 1906). Cf. Heim. I 669: AFH II 526: XXI 
Peer ME XL. 316;,CF I 263 (156,158): 389 (14). 5 

* S. Francesco d’ Assisi e la Democrazia Christiana (Rome, 1903). 

patel. ch; 83. 

*“Servus Dei Franciscus, persona modicus, mente humilis, professione 
manor.. Jl Cel. XII, 18. 

St. Francis’ characteristics, his virtues and prerogatives are beautifully 
given by the author of the Legend of Gregory IX in these words: ‘‘erat sanctus 
pater noster gratus omnibus, quia dulcis in moribus, natura placidus, in ser- 
mone affabilis, in exhortatione benignus, in commisso fidelis, providus in 
consilio, in negotiis gratiosus et efficax, mente serenus, animo sedatus, spiritu 
sobrius, in contemplatione suspensus, in oratione assiduus, in proposito con- 
stans, in virtute stabilis, in bonis proficiens, omnibus idem factus, ad indul- 
gendum facilis, ad iram tardus, liber ingenio, memoria tenax, subtilis in dif- 
ferendo, circumspectus in eligendo, in factis simplex, rigidus in se, pius in 
alios, discretus in domesticis Fratrum et externis Saecularium conversationibus. 
Fecundissimus eloquio, facie hilaris, vultu benignus, insolentia expers, statura 
mediocris parvitati vicinior, caput mediocre ac rotundum; facies utcumque 
longa et protensa, frons plana et parva, mediocres oculi, nigri, et simplices; 
fusci capilli, supercillia recta; nasus aequalis, subtilis, et rectus; aures erectae, 
sed parvae; tempora plana; lingua placabilis, ignea, et acuta: vox vehemens, 
dulcis et clara, atque sonora; dentes conjuncti, equales et albi:-modica labia, 
ac subtilia; barba nigra pilis non plene respersa; collum subtile, humeri recti, 
brevia brachia, tenues manus, digiti longi, ungues producti, crura subtilia, par- 
vuli pedes, tenuis cutis, caro paucissima, aspersa vestis, brevissimus somnus, 
manus largissimae, omnium hufnillinus) erga cunctos mansuetus, omnium 
moribus utiliter se conformans inter Sanctos Sanctus, inter peccatores quasi 
unus ex illis.’’ 

For a reprint of this confer Cath. Encyc. VI 220: MF XIII 27. Some 
authors, however, are of the opinion that the picture of St. Francis in the 
Baptistery at Parma is still older. cf. AFH IV 187. 
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are used as proofs of a contemporaneous picture.” However, 
it can hardly be considered a portrait in the real sense of the 
word. To obtain a more perfect idea of St. Francis’ teatures we 
must needs recur to the above description by Celano® and to the 
statue of the Saint by DELLA ROBBIA at Portiuncula, by DUPRE 
before the Cathedral of Assisi or to the pictures by CIMABUE 
and Giotto preserved in the Church of San Francesco." 


CE AME LOO, cll le2 Ore bor 

£ Domenico Silvestri thinks that he has found these lineaments faithfully 
portrayed in an old picture of St. Francis in the Church of Sancti Giovanni e 
Paolo at Spoleto. Cf. MF XXIV 104. ’ 

4Cf. Westlake, The Authentic Portraiture of St. Francis (London: Parker, 
1897); Beda Kleinschmidt, O.F.M., Sankt Franziskus v. Assist in Kunst und 
Legende, V ed (Miinchen-Gladbach, 1926) -(cf. ABH Vi3602367 ees 
936-939; cf. plates at the end of Vol. XIX of the AFH) ; Fosco, O.M.Conv., . 
1 Ritratti di S. Francesco, Serie I et II (Assisi, 1926); Revue d’ Histoire 
Franc. Il (1925) 1-20, 297-298; Facchinetti, O-F.M., Iconografta Fran- 
cescana (Milano, 1924); P. Fredegando d’ Anversa, O.M.Cap., Arte Italiana 
(Torino, 1923); Giovanni Mauro Castro, ‘‘Primitiva iconografia Francesca- 
na: Le pit somiglianti imagini del Santo” in L’Illustraztone Vaticana, Anno. 
V, N. 15 (1-15 Agosto, 1934) p. 657-660; Lazzareschi, Eugenio, Un 
nuovo contcibuto allo studio dell’ iconografia francescana (Perugia, 1909); 
(referring especially to a fresco recently discovered at Lucca and dating from 
the year 1274). For an old picture of St. Francis in the Church of San 
Francesco at Pisa (c. 1250) cf. AFH III 787-788; cf. ib. a picture of the 
Saint said to have been made at St. Damiano by order of St. Clare. Cf. 1b. I] 
32 where another contemporary painting, perhaps at the hand of Giunta 
Pisano, a friend of St. Francis is described; cf. also MF VII 142-143, VIII 
160! 2(n2 4230)... XE 9 57 XI? 9161.6 75> SIV? Se KAS ee Benvenuto 
Bughetti, O.F.M., “Vita e miracoli di S. Francesco nelle tavole istoriate det 
arte, secoli XIIJ et XIV” in AFH XIX 636-732 (Quaracchi, 1926) ; Sociedad 
Espanola de amigos del arte-Esposicton Franciscana VII Centenario de la 
meurte de San Francesco de Asis. (Madrid, 1927) (cf. AFH XXI 136-137); 
APH OXX 177" 408° XXIV. 2633 MPF XXV1I~47Z,; 


a 


St. Francis, the Lover of Nature. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Rule and Testament of St. Francis? 


The norm of life intended by St. Francis for his brethren is 
laid down in his Rule. It is the only original legislation of St. 
Francis (whether personally written by him or by others, and 


*Wadding, AM I 67 sqq.; B. P. Francisct Asstsiatis Opuscula (Antwerp, 
1623); Seraphicae Legtslationis Textus Ortginales, (Quaracchi, 1897); 
Opuscula S. Patris Francisci Assistensis (Quaracchi, 1904); H. Bohmer, 
Anaklekten zur Geschichte des Franziskus von Assist (Tubingen und Leipsic, 
1904); D’Alencon—De La Warr, Les Opuscules de S. Frangots d’ Assise 
(Paris, 1905); Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., Weitings of St. Francis of Assist 
(Philadelphia, 1906); Von der Burg, B. Franciscit Assistatis Opera Omnia 
(Coloniae, Bonnae et Bruxellis, 1849); da Fivizzano, Opuscoli di S. Fran- 
cesco (Florence, 1880); Fr. Ehrle, S. J., ‘“‘Die Historischen Handschriften 
von S. Francesco’ in ALKG I 484 ff.; Van Ortroy, S.J., Various articles on 
the Opuscula of St. Francis in Analecta Bollandina t. XXIV, fasc. III (1905) 
p. 141 ff.; Montgomery Carmichael, ““The Writings of St. Francis’, in the 
Month (Jan., 1904); Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., Expositio Regulae Fratrum 
Minorum auctore fr. Angelo Clareno, (Quaracchi, 1912); (cf. AFH VI 168- 
170); Jd. in Cath. Encyc. VI 208-213; Fr. Cuthbert, O.M.Cap., La Régle 
primitive .des fréres Mineurs de S. Francois (1209) in Et. Fr. XXIX (1913) 
ee (ch te V 1592) - Id. Life of St. Francis, 393-403 (cf. APH 
VI 592); Vlast Kybal, Les deux premiéres régles de S. Francois; Id. Etudes 
sur les deux premiéres régles de St. Francois (cf. AFH VII 572); Id. Die 
Ordenregel des hl. Franz von Assist und die ursprtingliche Verfassung des 
Minoritenordens (Prag, 1915) (cf. MF XVI 60): Id. “Uber das Testament 
des hl. Franz von Assisi,’’ in Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir oesterreichtsche 
Geschichtsforschung, XXXVI (Innsbruck, 1915) 312-340; Klemens Mina- 
rik, O.F.M., “‘Neue Studien tiber die beiden Regel des hl. Franziskus v. 
Assisi’ Fr. St. I (1914) 246-247; N. Gotz, “Die Urspriinglichen Ideale des 
hl. Franz von Assisi’? in Histor. Vierteljahrschrift (1903) Hft. I; Palomes, 
Det Frati Minore (Palermo, 1897) p. 121 ff.; D. Sparaccio, O.M.Conv., 
Storia di S. Francesco (Assisi, 1928) p. 273-287; Faloci Pulignani, D. 
Michaele, La Regola di S. Francesco (Citta di Castello, 1924); Id. in MF 
XXVI 99-100; Mandic, Dominicus, O.F.M., De Protoregula Ordints Fra- 
trum Minorum (Mostar, 1923); Id. De Legislatione Antiqua Ordinis Mino- 
fame ol. 14(1210-1221). (Mostar, 1924) (cf. AFH XVIII 271-278) ; 
Haselbeck, P. Gallus, O.F.M., Am Quellborn franziskanischen Getstes, Ein- 
fiirung in den Sinn und das Wesen der Regel des hl. Franziskus (Mergen- 
theim, 1923); Celidonio, Gius., Della Regola Det FF. Minori alla luce dit un 
nuovo documento (Salmono, 1903) (cf. AFH I 168); Hermet, Augusto, 
La Regola e il testamento di S. Francesco (Yorino, 1926); P. Alberto a Bul- 
sano, O.M.Cap., Expositio Regulae FF. Minorum S. P. Francisct Assis., 
(Oeniponte, 1850); Fr. Peter Marchant. Expositio litteralis Regulae (Ant- 
werpiae, 1631). Cf. Part III, Ch. HI for Engl. transl. of the Rule. cf. also 
vile GseV 111 2745 XV 591,. XVII 312, 425, 599, XVI °272, 
XXIV 300, 447. 
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in what proportion, is still an open question) .? When certain 
friars ‘‘sapientes et sctentiati’’ proposed to him the Rule of ST. 
BENEDICT for adoption with certain variations the Seraphic 
Father answered that his life and that of his followers was to 
be nothing more than the norm laid down by Christ in the 
Gospel, in other words, the perfect imitation of Christ’s exam- 
ple and the complete observance of His mandate and counsels. 
It was for that reason that he rejected every other Rule.*? There 
can be no doubt that the Rule of St. Benedict was well known 
to St. Francis, even though it did not exert any influence on his 
own.* Whether St. Francis wrote one, two, or three Rules is 
a matter of dispute. Some claim there can be a question of oniy 
one Rule; all other norms of life are merely developments, 
alterations, additions to, or subtractions from, the one Rule 
of 1209.° Others distinguish this Rule from that of 1223; 
others finally differentiate between the Rule of 1209, 1221, 
and 1223. The cause of this difference of opinion arises from 
the lack of any papal Bull for the first Rule of 1209 which was 
never officially approved by any document, as also from the 
silence of the early biographers concerning the year of the 
(verbal) approbation of the same.® That St. Francis wrote a 
short Rule either, according to SABATIER’ and WADDING;® in the 


* Cf. AIA 146-78; MF VI 33, XV 61; Sparacchio, Storta di S. Francesco, 
p. 273-281; Manuale Ord. Min. Conv. (ed. Caratelli, Rome, 1897) p. 44. 

*“Et ideo voleo quod non nominetis mihi aliam regulam neque sancti 
Benedicti neque sancti Augustint, neque sancti Bernardi’, cf. ‘‘Verba S. Fran- 
cisci. in, Fr. St. UV (1917), 395-398; APH XIV 3553 OV 4 eae 
Perf. (ed, Sabatier,’ Paris, 1898) c..68, p. 131 f£.cf-0CPr tanoumemters 

* AFH XVII 445. 

° The Codex Cartaceus, saec. XIV, fol. 20 r. preserved in the archives of 
St. Isidore in Rome has this note to the Speculum Perfectionis: ‘‘Nota quod 
beatus Franciscus fecit tres regulas: primam, quam confirmavit sibi papa Inno- 
centius sine bulla; postea fecit aliam breviorum et haec perdita fuit; postea 
fecit illam eamdem quam papa Honorius confirmavit cum bulla. de qua 
regula multa fuerunt extracta per ministros contra voluntatem beati Francisci.”’ 

° Doc. Ant., ed. Lemmens (Quaracchi, 1902) 54. 

"Vie de S. Francois, p. 100. 

- AMI 65 saq. 
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summer of 1210°; or according to others! in 1209, is certain. 
ST. BONAVENTURE says, that “‘the Servant of Christ, seeing that 
the number of his friars was gradually increasing, wrote for 
himself and for them a form of life in simple words, laying as 
its irremovable foundation the observance of the Holy Gospel," 
and adding a few other things which seemed necessary for unt- 
formity of life.’’?2 The original text of the first Rule which 
was approved viva voce by INNOCENT III, probably April 23, 
1209, is no longer extant, although several have endeavored to 
reconstruct it.1? We can get an idea of its contents from CELANO.** 
It consisted of a prologue and the first chapter of the later Rule 
of 1223 (Regula Bullata) referring to the life of the brethren 
viz. the following of the example of Christ as contained in the 
Holy Gospels. The texts that St. Francis believed portrayed 
this life are: Math. 19: 14, 24; Luc. 14: 26; and Math. 19: 
29.15 Besides the citation of these texts were the following 
words, or at least their equivalent: “Et sint Minores. Ea quidem 
hora volo, inquit ut Ordo Fratrum Minorum fraternitas haec 
vocetur:’’1° they shall be called ‘‘Friars Minor’; “‘caveant Fra- 
tres, ne se ostendant extrinsecus nubilosos et hypocrites tristes, 
sed ostendant se gaudentes in Domino, hilares et sucundos et 
convenienter gratiosos:’’!” they shall be cheerful; and “‘cavea- 


°Cf. MF XV 60. 

Cf Paschal Robinson, Writings of St. Francis, p. 25; AFH II 181 sqq.; 
AF Ill 713: Leo Pattem, O.F.M., ‘“‘Appunti critici sulla cronologia della 
Vita di S. Francesco” in Oriente Serafico (Assisi, 1895) Vol. VII n. 4-12; 
Suysken, Acta SS. t. Il (Oct.) 592 seq., N. Papini, O.M.Conv., Notizie 
sicure (Foligno, 1824) p. 139 ff.; Id. La Storia di S. Francesco (Foligno, 
1826) 1 57; P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., in Cath. Encyc. VI 208 ff. 

1 Cf Willibrordus Lampen, O.F.M., “‘De Textibus S. Scripturae allegatis 
in opusculis §.P.N. Francisci’’ in AFH XVII 443-445, 

Teg. Maj. Ill 8, IV Il; I Cel. I, ch. V: Julian of Spires, Vita S. Fran- 
cisct, Cap. IV; Paschal Robinson, Writings of St. Francis, p. 25. 

Cf H. Bohmer, Analekten 1.c.; Seraphicae Legationis textus originales, 
(Quaracchi, 1897); Miller, Die Anfaenge des Minoritenordens und der Buss- 
brudersschaften (Freiburg, 1885) p. 19; Vlastimal Kybal, Die Ordensregel 
etc., op. cit. 

le Vite, ch. X11, n. 32. 

mf chapter II, 

BoCel ich. Xs. 36. ci. Chapter MH, Note.6. 

mele ch. wn CLUNG.. b28. 
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mus, qui reliquimus omnia, ne pro tam modico regnum coelo- 
rum perdamus. Et st pecuniam in aliquo loco inventremus, non 
curemus plus, quam pulverem, quem pedibus calcamus:’’!8 they 
shall not be solicitous for earthly matters, especially money. 
‘This Rule of 1209 (1210) was presented to Innocent III and 
received his verbal approbation without a papal document; for 
that reason it 1s known as the “Regula non-Bullata’’ in oppo- 
sition to the “Regula Bullata,’’ the one approved by Honorius 
III in 1223 by virtue of the Bull, Solet annuere. St. Francis 
was not in favor of formalities except in cases of necessity. 
To him the simple words of approbation on the part of the 
Vicar of Christ was perfectly sufficient. In his ‘“Testament”’ e.g. 
he forbids ’’the brethren either personally or by means of some 
intermediary person to ask for any letter in the Roman Curia’’- 
for the sake of obtaining any concession. Despite this fact 
however, St. Francis did ask for a formal approbation of his 
Rule in 1223 from HONORIUS IIII so that the brethren in 
various parts of the world might have some official document 
authorizing their Community that could be shown to the Bish- 
ops in whose dioceses they desired to preach. In the course of 
the years the Regula non Bullata received many additions and 
changes. The Legend of the Tres Socti says: ‘St. Francis 
wrote many Rules and tried them out before he wrote the one 
which he finally left to his brethren.’’"*® These words can be 
explained only in the given sense. This Rule formed the sub- 
ject of the Chapter of Assisi in 1221, where and when, upon 
consultation with the Provincial Ministers, it was revised. 
Whether it is an entirely new Rule as SABATIER,?° Karl MUEL- 


* Tres Soctt IX no. 35. cf. 1.Cel. ch. 1V- J Il Celo Ch: XXK V+ ee 

*“Plures regulas fecit et eas expertus est, priusquam faceret illam quam 
ultimo relinquit fratribus,’’ ch. IX, n. 35. 

” Vie de St. Francois d’Assise (Paris, 1894) p. 288 ff. Sabatier claims 
that the second Rule is entirely different from the first and has nothing in 
common with it but the name. Only the “first Rule (1209-1210) 
according to him is really Franciscan (l.c.) The second (that of 1223) is 
the work of the Church. In this Sabatier certainly errs, for the Rule approved 
by Honorius III is none other than the one approved by Innocent III (“‘regu- 
lam a bonae memoriae Innocentio papa approbatam’’). Brother Elias in his 
letter to the friars living ‘“‘juxta Valencianas’’ says the same in these words: 
“Ipsos exhortatus, ut sanctam regulam nostram per dominum Innocentium 
approbatam et per dominum Honortum confirmatam pure et invtolabiliter et 
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LER,” and VLADIMIR KYBAL” claim; or simply the original Rule 
overhauled,?* arranged in the form of Constitutions of twenty- 
three chapters,* and embellished with many scriptural texts, 
(the work chiefly of CAESAR OF SPIRES) *° and, on account of the 
objection of the Ministers and the influence of Hugolin, revised 
(a sort of a compromise between St. Francis and the Minis- 
ters)?° is a matter of controversy.27 ‘““The exact process by 
which the so-called First Rule acquired its present form is some- 
what obscure,’ says A. G. LITTLE. “‘It is certain that some points 
were included out of regard for, and others excluded from the St. 
Francis final Rule,-in opposition to the will of the Founder.’’?® 
The life of the Friars Minor according to the first Chapter of 
this Rule (of twenty-three Chapters) it to be the life laid down 
by Jesus Christ in the Gospels for His disciples, a life of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience. The interpretation of this first 
Chapter (“Regula et Vita Fratrum Minorum haec est, sctlicet 
observare Domini Nostri Jesu Christi evangeltum vivendo in 
obedientia, sine proprio et in castitate’) and the interpretation 
of the life of Christ and the Apostles as recorded in the Gospel 


indefesse observant’. Annales Hannoniae fr. Jacobi de Guisia, lib. XXI cap. 
XVII (cf. Mon. Germ. Hist. Scriptores, t. XXX, p. 1 page 294); Opuscula 
S. P. Francisct Assis. (Editio Quaracchi, 1904) p. 164. 

** Die Anfaenge etc., op. cit., p. 4. ff. 

Die Ordenregeln des hl. Franz von Assisi und die urspriingliche Verfassung 
des Minoritenordens (Prag, 1915) (cf. AFH XVII 429-433, XIV 339. 
(Oprvnich dvou reholich sv. Frantiska z Assisi (Prague, 1913); cf. Franzi- 
skanische Studien I Jhrg. (1914) 2 Hft. 245. “‘Die Einwirkung des hl. 
Franziskus und der Minister auf die Abfassung dieser Regel, die an mehreren 
Stellen durch die widersprechende Form (Stillisierung) ersichtlich ist, liefert 
den Beweis, dass die II Regel keine Erweiterung oder neue Form der urspriing- 
lichen, von Papst. Innocent III bestaetigten, sondern eine selbstaendige Regel 
ist, in welcher einige Stellen von hl. Franziskus herriihren, andere wieder 
nicht;’’ 

2 Cf. P. Dom. Mandic, O.F.M., De Legislatione Antiqua Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum, Vol. I, Legislatio WF ecnascons ablaP2102122 1 (Mostor, 1924). 

*4 For English Text of Paschal Robinson, Writings, p. 31 ff.; D’ Alencon- 
Mevea Watt, op..cit. p. 1 ff. 

*® AFH XVII 444. 

fakeybal, 1.c.83; MF XVI 60. 

** Cf. Fr. Suyskens, Acta SS. Tom. II Oct.; Paschal Robinson l.c. p. 26; 
Opuscula, Tom. I p. 163; Eubel, Geschichte etc., p. O50. Note= lees Elaec 
regula anni 1210 (1209) tamen partim vel integre in secundam regulam ann. 
1221 transumpta est,’’ says P. Michael Bihl-in AFH XVII 429. 

*° A Guide to Franciscan Studies (London, 1920). 
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formed the foundation of the later disputes with the “‘Fratti- 
celli.’’2® All brethren are to be obedient to Brother Francis and 
his successors, who in turn promises obedience to the Pope and 
his lawful successors. The brethren are to live from the work | 
of their hands and from almsgiving,*® but they must not receive 
money under any circumstances. The help of spiritual friends 
may be invoked for the care of the sick.*t They must “never 
appropriate any place to themselves. or maintain it against 
another.’ (Ch. 7) Their lives must be without blemish and 
up to the highest ideals of morality in accordance with the 
doctrine and practices of the Holy Roman Church. (Ch. 11, 
13, 14, 19) They are to be messengers of the Most High, 
“announcing the word of God, that men believe in Almighty 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the Creator of all, our: 
Lord, the Redeemer ‘and Saviour, the Son’ (Ch. 16,1793 
Each Minister should assemble his friars on the Feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel, and the Ministers in turn should meet 
on Whitsunday, those on this side of the Alps, every year, 
those beyond the Alps, every three years (Ch. 18). 


The second Rule (or third according to Sabatier, Miller, 
etc.), the Regula Bullata of 1223 is much shorter than the 
first, and comprises only twelve Chapters.*? It is an epitome of 
the Rule of 1221 and the sum and substance of all preceding 
elaborations since the original Rule of 1209. It was adapted 
to meet existing circumstances, most probably by Cardinal 
Hugolin.** St. Bonaventure says, that after the Order had 
greatly increased, St. Francis “desiring to bring into a shorter 


” Cf. Ch. XIII of this work; P. Eugene d’Oissy, ‘‘St. Francois d’ Assise, la 
Bible et le Saint Evangile’ in Et. Fr. Vol. 39, (1927); Guarnieri Lyno, S. 
Francesco di Asstsi, ‘‘Alter Christus’ (Assisi, 1926). 

CDN: 

Chev Li; 

” All three Rules were published by the Quaracchi editors, 1904, in the 
Opuscula S. P. Francisci Assist. p. 24-27; by H. Bohmer, in Analekten etc. 
(Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1904). English translations by Robinson and 
D’ Alencon—De La Warr. op. cit. Cf. Part III, Ch. II of this present work. 

* The original copy of this second (third) Rule of 1223 is preserved as a 
priceless treasure in the Sacro Convento of San Francesco in Assisi. 
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form the Rule handed down, in which the words of the Gospel 
were scattered somewhat diffusely .. . caused a Rule to be writ- 
ten... and this Rule... he committed to the keeping of his 
Vicar, who, after a few days had elapsed, declared that he had 
carelessly lost it. Once more the holy man... rewrote the 
Rule as the first .. . and by Pope Honorius obtained its con- 
firmation.’’°! This was Nov. 29, 1223.°° Owing to this con- 
firmation (Solet annuere) the second Rule as mentioned, 1s 
known as the Regula Bu!lata.** For the need of the sick breth- 
ren ‘‘the Ministers and the Custodes alone should take watchful 
care through spiritual friends, according to the places and times 
and climate.’”’ Money or coin must not be received, either 
directly by the brethren or “‘through an interposed person’ 
(Ch. 4). The friars are to work for their existence and earn 
through their labors their daily bread (Ch. 5). Only where 
this is impossible shall they ask for alms. They are ‘‘to appro- 
priate to themselves, neither a house nor a place, nor anything, ’ 
but be as pilgrims and strangers in this world, serving the Lord 
in poverty and humility’ (Ch. 6). Mention is made in this 
Rule of the election of the General by the Provincials and Min- 
isters at the Whit Sunday Chapter (Ch. 8). The regulations 
concerning the preachers are re-inculcated (Ch. 9 and 12). Some 
are of the opinion that the provision in the [IX Chapter forbid- 
ding any friar to preach in the diocese of any bishop without 
first having obtained his permission is the work of Hugolin or 
at least shows his influence.*7 In the Second Chapter are de- 
scribed the mode of the reception of a Novice and the Franciscan 
garb. 


In the Testament,*® written perhaps in 1226 and shortly 
before his death, St. Francis re-inculcates the strict observance 


*4 Cf. Paschal Robinson, Writings etc. p. 26; Leg. Maj. IV II. 

oe 24 Gin Ar II] 29:- Glass. ad an. 1223 AF II 30. 

°° BR I15. For the English text of the same cf. Paschal Robinson lI. c. p. 
64: or D’Alencon-De La Warr, l. c. p. 28 sqg.; or Part III Ch. III. 

“MF XVI 60. 

Cf. Seraphicae Legislationis Textus Originales; (Ad. Claras Aquas, 
1897) p. 265-270. For English translation of the Testament, cf. Paschal 
Robinson, op. cit., p. 81 ff. 
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of the Rule simply and purely without alterations or interpre- 
tations.*® He desires that the brethren never accept papal Bulls 
etc., as deeds for property, real estate and appropriations of any 
kind whatsoever. ‘The brethren should live only as wander- 
ers, * But. St. Frantis;as’ is’ ckear,«could *not; setups 
Testament a norm for the future action of the Supreme Pon- 
tiffs. Despite the wish of St. Francis they could act as they 
judged expedient for the Order. Gregory IX, Nicholas III, and 
‘Clement V declared expressly that the Testament is not obliga- 
tory upon the friars; it expresses only the wish of the Seraphic 
Founder. And since St. Francis had obliged himself to obey 
the Holy See in all things we can truly say that de facto Francis 
nolens volens acquiesced to the will and wishes of the Popes 
as they felt expedient to interpret, mitigate or change his orig- 
inal rulings. Furthermore, since the only copies of the TJ esta- 
ment extant date from the XIV century it is problematical just 
what the original Testament contained and in how far the 
“Spirituals’’ may have altered it. The Testament never received 
any canonical approbation and hence has no legislative value. 
If genuine in its entirety, as we have it today, it merely ex- 
presses the wish of the Founder that the Rule be observed “‘sine 
glossa’’ at least until the Popes, to whom St. Francis submitted 
himself and his Order in all things, declared otherwise. 

How far the Rule was observed in its entirety during the 
succeeding centuries will be seen in the course of this work. 
The ideals of St. Francis were high. No one will doubt it. 
Even the Pope marveled when St. Francis first presented the 
Rule to him.*® Both he and his counselors, the Cardinals, 
thought it unfeasible and impossible of literal observance. It 
is said that the Minister Provincials of Italy, when they heard 
that St. Francis was composing a new Rule, went to his Vicar, 
Brother Elias, and requested him to intercede with Francis, lest, 
since he was so strict with himself, he might impose insupport- 


*® “Sicut dedit miht Dominus simpliciter et pure dicere et scribere Regulam, 


et tsta verba, ita stmplictter et pure sine glossa tntelligatis, et cum sancta opera- 
tione observetis usque in finem.”’ 


“GL Ghaptersl: 
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able burdens on them also.‘ Elias, again it is said, at first 
refused,** but urged on by the Ministers begged St. Francis to 
mitigate his Rule as otherwise the Ministers did not intend to 
oblige themselves to its observance.*® But the determination of 
Francis prevailed and the Rule as desired by the Seraphic Founder 
was written and approved. In the course of centuries however, 
modifications had to be introduced. New Reforms, it is true, 
arose, one after the other, all striving to lead the Order back to 
the ideals of absolute poverty without fixed habitations, appro- 
priations, money or revenues; but they all failed, simply be- 
cause time and circumstances demanded a modification or re- 
adaptation of the original Rule to the changed conditions of 
the times. All three of the present Families of the Order Friars 
Minor have striven to keep the spirit of the Rule even though 
the letter of the law at times had to suffer.*4 


_™“Posset talia ordinare, quae nobis (i.e. Ministris) essent tmportabilia’ 
MF VII 132; cf. Spec. Perf. I. This whole story about Elias rests on the 
Speculum Perfectionis which, as mentioned, suffers from Spiritualistic in- 
fluence. ; 

“ “Ego jam acutas increpationes probavi, ergo, si vos vultis, ei dicatis: ego 
autem minime’’. MF. VII 132; Spec. Perf. ch. I. 

* “Ut facias Regulam observabilem, quia si observabilis non esset, ipsi 
Regulam non intendunt se obligare’’ MF l.c.; Spec. Perf. l.c. 

“ Paucis ante diebus of Pius X, Nov. 1, 1909. (AAS II no. 18) p. 705 
Meemorz.,- Op. Cit.,-p. 21. 23. 


The Franciscan Missionary Apostolate. 
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The Basilica of San Francesco and the Sacro Convento, Assisi. 


CHAPTER V 


Transfer of the Body of St. Francis. The Erection of the 
Basilica San Francisco at Assisi. The Generalate of 
John Parenti (1227-1232). The First Papal 
Interpretation of the Rule. 


Shortly after the death of St. Francis, ELIAS, who having 
been appointed Vicar by the Saint! had more or less the admin- 
istration of the Order in his hands, sent a letter to all the friars. 
In it he announced the sad news of the demise of the Saint, 
testified to the miracles performed at his intercession, and as- 
serted the fact of the Sacred Stigmata.? It may seem strange that 
a man of Elias’ character, which was so different from that of 
the Seraphic Founder, should have been chosen by St. Francis 
as his Vicar (1221-1227). Francis, it is said, once asserted 
that it was God's inspiration that instigated him to have placed 
such confidence in Elias. In fact Francis looked upon Elias as his 
own mother and as the father of the friars.» Pope GREGORY 
IX was undoubtedly instrumental in the choice of Elias, who 
according to BERNARD OF BESSE, enjoyed the reputation of being 
at that time one of the most learned men of all Italy.4 It would 
be wrong to judge Elias at this time in the light of any of his 
later deeds, especially after his unfortunate associations with 


PREDERIC II. 


WADDING very justly remarks that often a man, who later 
in life loses his good name, is accused of crimes alleged to have 
been committed in his former days, but of which he is per- 


* The reason of this action by St. Francis was, besides other difficulties and 
obstacles, his increasing infirmities, especially blindness, which hindered him 
from visiting the brethren and consoling them by his presence or exhorting 
them by his example. Cf. Chapter II. 

* AM II 149; AF II 43; 523-528; X 522-6; AFH XXIII 410-18. 

*“Helias, quem loco mattis elegerat sibi (Franciscus) et aliorum fratrum 
patcem.’ ~ Celano, Vita I, pars II c. IV; AF X: 75. 

*“Vir (Elias) adeo in sapientia humana famosus ut raros in ea pares Italia 
putaretur habere’’.. Bernard a Bessa, C 24 G in AF III 695. 
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fectly innocent.> The Spirituals,® especially the authors of the 
Speculum Perfectionis and the Fiorettt; Angelo Clareno in his 
Historia Septem Tribulationum, compiled almost a whole cen- 
tury later; the “‘magistri’’ of Paris; Alexander of Hales and 
John Rochelle; Haymo of Faversham; the chroniclers, Salim- 
bene and Glassberger’, have done more than their share in de- 
nouncing Elias. Celano’s First Life had been full of praise for 
Elias. Celano’s Second Life, and the Legend of the Three Com- 
panions, both written after his fall, simply suppress his name, 
as does St. Bonaventure in his Legend Major and Minor. It is 
necessary to have these facts in mind so as to obtain an unbiased 
picture of a man who has been so excessively maligned by his 
enemies.® 

Elias had great administrative abilities, a fact that could not | 
exactly be predicated of Francis.? The larger the number of 
brethren grew, the more provinces formed, the wider the minis- 
tration of the Order extended—the more Francis realized his 
own inability of properly governing his Community.1° This 
became all the more apparent to him in later years when sick- 
ness made this arduous task morally impossible. 


° AM II 234. For literature and evaluation of Brother Elias cf. the follow- 
ing Chapter VI. 

° Speaking of the Caesarines, the followers of Caesar of Spires, and oppo- 
nents of Elias, Holzapfel says: ‘“‘So much is certain that the followers of this 
movement intensely hated the General (Elias) and present in their writings 
a very one-sided and unreliable presentation of the facts, especially in regard 
to the relation of St. Francis to Elias’? (Handbuch, p. 26). 

“Concerning Glassberger, Cardinal Ehrle says that ‘“‘he is not an absolutely 
celiable authority’’. (‘‘allerdings kein durchaus zuverlaessiger Gewahrsmann”’ 
ALKG VI 43). Cf. Gurner Salter, The Coming of the Friars Minor (Lon- 
don and Toronto, 1926) p. XXVII. 

° Cf. AF III 251 Note 4; Ehrle in ALKG VI 17; MF XVI ff. 

°“Licet non tam adaequavit suam vitam ad praescriptam sibi a Francisco 
Regulam, attamen magna fecit et gesstt, et tanta saptentia praeditus fuit, ut ad 
magna negotia peragenda videretur ab ipsa natura progenitus, neque in Italia 
patem habere; obinde principtbus perquam familtaris et carus’’ AM I 109; 
cf. Paschal Robinson in Cath. Encyc. V 382-385. 

*” ““There was no philosophy, method, or spirit of organization in Francis, 
nor were they necessary, for the creation of a popular movement. When the 
preservation of the work of St. Francis required thought, order, or direction, 
he himself applied to the Church, that, like a loving mother, she might 
supply what was lacking in the child, and bring his work to completion and 
success.’ Dubois, St. Francis of Asstst: Social Reformer, p. 8. © 
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Fight months after the death of St. Francis, Elias as Vicar, 
called the brethren together for a Chapter that was scheduled 
to be held at Pentecost (May 27), 1227.11 Cardinal Hugolin, 
the personal friend and adviser of Francis, was now pope.?? 
Gregory IX appointed Cardinal Raynaldo of Segni (later Pope 
Alexander IV) his successor as Cardinal Protector of the Order. 
At the Chapter JOHN PARENTI?* was elected head of the 
Order. (1227-1232.14 As Provincial of the Spanish Province 
(1219-1227) and later as General he showed himself to be a 
pious and zealous soul—an ascetic in the best sense of the word. 
He was strict with himself; mild and kind towards others. He 
strove by word and deed to enforce the observance of the Rule 
according to the wish of St. Francis. 


Less than two years after the death of St. Francis, owing to 
the many miracles*® performed at his intercession, the Seraphic 
Father was canonized by his friend and admirer in life, GREGO- 
RY IX, July 16, 1228.17 On the following day the Pope person- 
ally laid the corner-stone for the Church of San Francesco at 


“AM II 164. 


“Ernest Brehm, Papst Gregor IX zum Beginn seines Pontifikates (Heidel- 
pere,91911):° AFH V. 752. 


* Orlando Ciro, P. B.; Giovanni Parenti (Rome, 1900) ; Giuseppe Rigoli, 
Beato Giovanni Parenti de Cormignano (Prato, 1924). cf. AFH XIX 314-5. 


“ Elias was not able to continue his charge as Vicar due to the fact that, 
at the command of the Pope, he was entirely absorbed in the erection of a 
new church to house the remains of St. Francis. Cf. AF II 433351 242; 


*“Incedebat sine querela, ad sectanda vestigia Patris totus ardens desiderio, 
ceteros ad puram regulae observantiam sermonibus et operibus conabatur at- 
trahere. Erga se asper, in alios lenis, totum Ordinem raro exemplo et nudis 


pedtbus visitavit.”” AM II 243, No. XIII. 


Meee Celatll on. 127-151: 1 Cel. Ic. IX: Tract. de Mirac. ed. D’Alen- 
con (Rome, 1906) pp. 341-432; Leg. Maj. ch. XV; St. Bonaventure, Leg. 
S. Franc. Miracula (ed. Quaracchi) p. 162-217); Liber et Laud. S. Franc. 
ch. IX p. 80-92; C 24 G in AF III 189-209. 


" Mira circa nos, AM II 201-203: BF I 42: AF II 47; MF XV 129; 
Ernest Brehm, Papst Gregor IX etc. op. cit.; (AFH V 752). The Feast of 
the Canonization is celebrated in the Franciscan Order on July 19. Cf. Leg. 
Maj. ch. 15 n. 6-7; AFH VIII 373; XXI 468. 
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Assisi.1® The spot selected for this monumental memorial was 
at the end of the city, half way up the heights of Monte Subasio. 
The foundation was laid upon the so-called Colle d’Inferno, the 
name of which Gregory charged to Colle di Paradiso. ‘Uhe Pope 
himself donated large sums of money for the construction of 
the church and commissioned Elias to collect the balance. The 
latter did so by begging, by imposing Province taxations, and 
by requesting donations and subsidies from princes and nobles. 
Gregory IX, in a beautiful letter (Recollentes), dated April 29, 
1228 encouraged the faithful of the whole world to assist Elias 
in this noble cause. He granted to all donors an indulgence of 
40 days. ‘It appears to us,” says the Pope, “both worthy and 
just that to the glorious memory of St. Francis a special church, 
in which his remains might repose, be erected. Since however, 
the assistance of the faithful is necessary for the attainment of 
this end, we, by virtue of the present Brief, grant to all the 
Christians, who second this project by pious alms and generous 
cooperation, an indulgence of forty days.’*® But Elias not only 
collected the alms for the new church; he likewise supervised 
its construction, embodying many features of his own in- 
genuity.”° ; 

The Pope also wrote a letter to the General, John Parenti, 
under date of October 22, of the same year (1228) (Recol- 
lentes) saying the church in which the body of St. Francis 
would rest, must enjoy special privileges and prerogatives, and 
for that reason must be directly subject to the Holy See.?* He 
set the festival day of St. Francis for the Fourth of October 
(Mira circa nos, July 19, 1228)? and exhorted the bishops of 
the whole world to promote the cult of the Saint (Sicut phialae 
darenemime pe 2 eel 2) aH- 


UA 12.05 7 MEM 8321 37% 

eDeel.s 

GG. 1926,-p. 297:> ME XXXVI 529 0X0 

1 BE I 46; 18; Eubel, Epitome No. 50. 

2 BF | 42-(No. 25) ME 183-84: 

BE I 49. Cf. Eubel, Epitome, No. 47 (July 9, 1228) and Note 2, p. 6. 
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It is difficult in the face of these papal Acts and of the high 
esteem that Francis enjoyed with the faithful at large to under- 
stand why some of the early companions of the Saint and certain 
other zealots of the Order should have been scandalized at the 
idea of a monumental church and Elias’ actions in following 
the mandates of the Pope in making possible such a worthy 
burial place for the Seraphic Father.2* Monsignor FALOCI-Pu- 
lignani of Foligno, the eminent Franciscan critic, very truly 
says: “This (the Basilica) was not to be a convent for the 
friars, nor a church for their convent. The palace was the palace 
of the Pope; the church, the mausoleum of the Founder. Both 
were to be a religious monument to one of the greatest saints of 
Christianity.’’> The fact that the Provinces had been taxed2® 
or that large churches were contrary to the ideals of the living 
Francis do not appear to be sufficiently strong arguments to 
prove that to the dead and glorified saint a fitting memorial 
should not have been erected; or to have warranted the com. 
plaints and dissatisfaction of the zealots at Elias’ procedure. 
Despite all opposition Elias, enamored of St. Francis and pro- 
tected by the Pope, continued his work with such admirable 
zeal that by 1230 arrangements could be made to transfer 
thither the body of the Seraphic Patriarch from the Church of 
St. George, where up to that time it had been resting.?” 


An enormous crowd of brethren (over 2000) came to Assisi 
for the occasion of the transfer, as also for the General Chap- 
ter which was to convene immediately after the solemnity. 
Pious faithful from all over Europe. made pilgrimages to Assisi 
for the celebration. GLASSBERGER, the Chronicler, says that the 
pilgrims, due to a lack of accommodations were obliged to sleep 


pete MF II 83, col: 2: CC (1976) p3296 (VI). 

* MEF VII 144. 

~ Cf, AF II 45; AM II 216; Pichon, Suzanne, ‘Frere Elie et la Basilique 
d’Assise’’, in EF XXXIX (1927 )- 259-275. 


“ The Feast of the transfer of the body of St. Francis from the Church 
of St. George to its present resting place in the Basilica of San Francesco, 
Assisi, is celebrated in the whole Order on May 25. 


* AF II 49. 
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like cattle in the open fields.2? Gregory IX granted indulgences 
to all who would attend the celebration or visit the church 
within a specified period of time.*? The Pope had promised, 
and really did intend to conduct the ceremony of the transfer 
in person, but owing to important affairs of State which de- 
manded his presence at Rome, he was unable to be present. He 
sent however, through his three Legates precious gifts, e.g. 
vases, a gold crucifix in which a particle of the true Cross was 
enclosed, vestments and other ornaments for the embellishment 
of the new sanctuary.*! He exempted it from the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Assisi and made it directly subject, as mentioned, 
to the jurisdiction of the Holy See.” 


The General and other prominent members of the Order 
were appointed by the Pope to act as his commissioners in con- 
ducting the services.** The city officials, however, not only took 
part in the solemnities, but judging from a later papal Bull 
of Gregory IX (Speravimus hactenus, June 16, 1230),* in 
~ defiance of the papal arrangements, actually took charge of the 
services. With the greatest possible manifestations of external 
pomp and ritual on the part of the ecclesiastical ministers the 
remains of St. Francis were transferred. It was May 25, 1230, 
the eve of Pentecost. On account of the mass of people that 
thronged the road of procession, eager to see the Saint's remains 
for the last time before they were laid to rest, much confusion 
and disorder prevailed.** People fought and pushed in order 
to obtain a place of vantage.*® 


Y AB ANsao. 

9 Mirificans misericordias suas, May 16, 1230; BF I 64 (No..52); Eubel, 
Epitome, No 71; AM II 231. 

1 Teg. Maj. XV; Tres Socti, XVIII; AM I 230; AF I 242, II 40. 

2 Recollentes, Oct. 22, 1228: BF I 46 (No. 29). 

3 BE I 66. The letter of the Pope announcing the approaching event was 
dated May 16, 1230. 
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= BE 1166-672 

8 “‘Civitatis rectores—corpus rapientes in superbia et tumultu translationis 
mysterium damnabiliter profanarunt, non passi a fratribus praedicto corpori 
debitam reverentiam exhiberi, dum omnia perturbarunt, omnia confuderunt.”’ 


ANT 234, 
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The whole proceeding was rather scandalous so that later, 
June 16, 1230, Gregory found himself obliged to complain 
most bitterly to the Bishops of Perugia and Spoleto.** It was 
probably on account of this tumult and wishing to avoid the 
desecration of the venerable remains of St. Francis that Elias, 
after getting in touch with the civil authorities, had the body 
interred as quickly as possible and with the utmost secrecy con- 
cerning the exact place of interment.*® The friars who had 
come in such large numbers to pay a last tribute of respect to 
their beloved founder were naturally bitterly disappointed. 
They put the whole blame on Elias. Some friars even misin- 
terpreted his actions by declaring that he had been actuated by 
a spirit of revenge because they had elected John Parenti and 
not himself General at the Chapter of 1227; others that he 
wished to conceal the process of disintegration of the body, 
hoping thereby to prove all the more convincingly the sanctity 
of the Saint. (Up to Renan’s time the legend obtained that the 
body of St. Francis stood upright and incorrupt in the stone 
cofin.®®) In the light of the afore-said these opinions and 
assumptions lack all evidence and historical foundation; in fact 
are directly contrary to it. Disappointment, and hatred of 
Elias, seem to be the only reason for such implications. WAD- 
DING believes that Elias was actuated by the best of motives in 
concealing so quickly the body of St. Francis. He desired to 
save the sacred remains of the body from desecration and dis- 
honor. We know for a fact that the citizens of Perugia desired 
to have the body of the Saint in their home city.*0 May it not 


* Speravimus hactenus, June 16, 1230. Wadding (AM II 234) dates this 
Bull as of May 17, 1231; Eubel, as of June 16, 1230. (Epitome, p. 8, 
No. 72); cf. BE I 66-67. For Benoffi’s comments on this Bull cf. MF XX 
Zi(No. 14). 

6 ““Fortasse in eo laborabat Elias, ut non pateret rapinae corpus, et ut ab 
aspectu auferetur ea arte ut nulli innotesceret locus, quo recondebatur nec 
coniculus aut ostiolum, per quod descendebatur ad ecclesiam subterraneam”’ 
AM II 234. Cf. C 24 Gin AF I 241. Glassb. in AF II 49. 

© Cf. Holz. p.:22::'CC 1926, p. 292; MF. XXXIV. 42, 357. 

.. © Cf. Letter of Eugene IV dated Dec. 21, 1442, as quoted by Carlo Fea, 
Documenti, p. 27; cf. Benoffi, p. 337; Sparaccio, Fra Elia (Milano, 1923) 
p. 71-77: Id. Parentalia, p. 7-17; Id. Storia di San Francesco p. 286-7. 
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have been possible that the Perugians on the occasion of the 
transfer proposed to steal the body of St. Francis from the Assi- 
sians? We have seen already in the first Chapter how in those 
days these two cities were almost continually at odds with one 
another. The occasion of the transfer was certainly an oppor- 
tune, if not an appropriate, occasion for such a demonstration 
and exploitation.*t The Pope furthermore lays the whole blame 
of the scandalous affair on the citizens and officials of Assisi, 
who usurped the charges of the clergy.*? Elias’ name is not even 
mentioned in the letter of complaint of Gregory IX directed to 
the Bishops of Perugia and Spoleto. The fact that the Pope 
ordered some of the leaders of the City Council (Senatus) to 
appear before him to give an account of the proceedings and to 
make reparation for the same, shows evidently that Elias was. 
not the one at fault. Neither do we find any record of their 
trying to excuse themselves by saying that Elias had instigated 
the affair, which, knowing the attachment of the Pope for Elias, 
would have been their best exoneration. Fr. Bonaventure 
MARIANGELI, O.M. Conv., in his learned dissertation on the 
crypt at San Francesco*? holds that Elias concealed nothing; on 
the contrary, that the remains of St. Francis were properly and 
reverently placed in a previously prepared tomb (12 x 12 ft.). 
Let it be remembered that the transfer took place only two 
years after the Saint’s death; that up to the time of SIXTUS IV 
(1471-1484), the stone coffin, covered only by an iron grill, 
was visible to all; and that only the same Pope had the tomb 
proper, owing to the many abuses that had crept in down the 
centuries, utterly concealed from view by surrounding it with 
large cube stones. The entrance to the tomb was thereby and 


“Cf. Sparaccio, Fra Elia op. cit. p. 77: Lina Duff Gordon, Medieval 
Towns: Assisi, p. 196. 

*“Tpsi (i.e. ‘“Potestas, Consilium et Populus Assisiensis’’) vessano spiritu 
concitati, non attendentes quod sacra mysteria, non nisi a sacris tractanda sunt 
ministris, praedictum corpus ausu sacrilego rapientes in superbia et tumultu, 
translationis mysterium damnabiliter prophanarunt, non passi a fratribus 
praedicto Sancto venerationem debitam exhiberi. Oh quae insania taliter 
fascinavit ut sacerdotale sibi officium usurpantes rem divinam Deo contrac- 
tarent invito.’’ BF I 66. 

= GGS192 62 p9793., 
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henceforth obstructed and all veneration thereafter took place 
at the high altar of the Lower Church, under which (altar) 
the remains rested.** 


In the petition presented to the Holy See by Cardinal GAL- 
LEFFI requesting in the name of the Order the approbation of 
the Divine Office of the ‘‘Invention of the Body of St. Francis,”’ 
it is asserted that Sixtus IV had in mind to start a search for 
the precious remains but was deterred by the advice of Bl. James 
of the Marches.*® Instead, he ordered the entrance to the place 
of the burial protected by a huge mass of cement and iron, lest 
otherwise the sacred relics be stolen “‘arctisstmo muniti aggere 
jussisse aditum repleri, ne forte falsa quadam pietate et religione 
moti, aevi illius homines Sacri Corporis reliquias subripiendt 
cupidine excitarentur.”’ 


The body of the Saint thus remained hidden in its first rest- 
ing place for centuries. No one knew the exact place of inter- 
ment. In fact PAUL V had edited a special edict prohibiting 
anyone to make excavations with the intention of removing the 
sacred remains from their first resting place. BENEDICT XIV 
had indeed expressed a desire that excavations be made in the 
hope of finding the precious relics. The CUSTOS of the Sacro Con- 
vento at the time, P. UBALDUS-ULBADI began making investi- 
gations, but they proved futile. The General of the Convent- 
uals, the famous Father Nicolas PAPINI resumed the excavations 
in 1806, but again in vain. From his studies in the Archives of 
the Sacro Convento he was convinced that the coffin lay buried 
deep under the high altar of the Lower Church. Finally, in 
1818, Pope PIUS VII, graciously favoring the petition of the 
General of the Friars Minor Conventuals, Joseph Maria de 
BONIS (1809-1824), annulled the decree of Paul V and per- 
mitted a search to be made. After laboring 52 days and nights 


— 


fate 1 9262p. 293. 


=; This will be treated more in detail in the contemplated later Vol. of ints 
work: ‘“‘Conventuals’’ under the General mentioned. 
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the long sought-for treasure was found, December 12, 1818. 
After a most scrutinizing examination in which the Bishops of 
Assisi, Nocera, Spoleto, Perugia, and Foligno and other expert 
and learned men took part and following a favorable decision 
by a specially organized commission of Cardinals and Theo- 
logians, the Pope on Sept. 5, 1820, issued a Brief, (Assistensem 
Basilicam) declaring that the remains which had been found 
were none other than those of the Seraphic St. Francis.47 Re- 


*“ Cf. MF VI 160 (No. 180). For additional documents referring to the 
finding of the body of St. Francis, cf. MF XXI 3, 13 etc., also ib. Index on 
D. aor, 


* Bull. Assis. No. 561; cf. 395; cf. Benedict XV, Cum ad christianos, 
Oct. 4, 1918, (Sparaccio, Ricordo (infra) ; Breviarium Ord. Min. Conv., on 
the Feast of the Inventio Corporis S. P. N. Francisci, Dec. 12; Avv. Gua- 
dagni, Brevi notizte dell’ inventione etc., included in the Brevi e Distinte 
Notizie Sull’ Invenzione, Verificazione Del Sacro Corpo Del Serafico Patriar- 
cha San Francesco di Assist, etc., pub. in Rome, 1820 by the firm of Lino 
Contedini, with the ecclesiastical imprimatur of the Sacred Palace (128 pp. 
with plan). For the official acts of the proceedings cf. De Invento Corpore 
Divi Franctsct Ord. Min. Parentis (Romae: Prelis Rev. Cam. Apost., 1819) 
and Sententiae Dictae a Procuratoribus Generalibus Familiarum Franciscalium 
in Causa Inventi Corporis D. Francisci Ord. Minorum Parentis Annotationes, 
subjecit Franciscus Guadagnius Adv. (Romae: Typis Rev. Com. Apost., 
1820); Anton Maria Latini, M. C., Per il Ritrovamento di Assisi Orazione 
(Romae: Lino Contedini, 1821) with valuable annotations and notes: 
Pompeo Bini, La Verita Scoperta Ne’ Tre Sanctuari Della Citta di Assisi: La 
Basilica di S. Francisco, La Porziuncola E Rivotorto (In Firenze Stamp. 
Michele Nestenus, 1821). V. Graf Piccolomini, Feierliche Erhebung etc. 
(Landshut, 1844); Heimbucher op. cit. Il 678 sqq.; Nic. Papini, Notizie 
sicure della morte, sepoltura, canontzatione e translatione di S. Francesco e del 
Ritrovamento del di lui Corpo. (Foligno, 2 ed. 1824); Sparaccio, Do- 
menico M, O.M.Conv., Memoria del Primo centenario dalla invenzione del 
serafico Padre San Francesco nella sua Basilica di Assisi dei Minori Conventuali, 
1818-1918 (Loreto: Urbania, 1920); Bigoni, P.M. Angelo, Min. Conv., 
Breve Relaztone del Ritrovento delle sacre spoglie del Ser. Patriarcha S. Fran- 
cesco d’Assisi (Fermo, 1820); Lombardi, P. Francesco, Min. Conv., Della 
Sepoltura del Serafico Patriarcha dei Minori (Roma, 1797); Id. Il Sepolcro 
dt S. Francesco d’ Assist: Cantico (Roma: Tip. Gismodi, 1843); Bartolomasi 
P. Bonaventura, Min. Conv. in MF VIII 41-96; cf. Benoffi, Storia Min. p. 
335 and his important posthumous work on the subject written February, 
1781 and publ. for the first time in the MF XXI 13 ff. One of the best 
recent studies on the tomb of St. Francis and the Crypt of the Basilica of San 
Francisco, Assisi, is by the Conventual P. Bonaventura Marinangeli, La 
Tomba di San Francesco attraverso i secoli publ. in the periodical San Fran- 
cesco dt Assist, Periodico mensile illustrato, Assisi, Vol. I (1920-21); Vol. 
IT (1921-22); Vol. II (1922-23) passim. An excellent excerpt of the 
article with illustrations may be found in CC 1926 p. 291-296. 
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quests for relics began pouring in from all parts of the Christian 
world. Pius VII, however, permitted only the ashes to be dis- 
tributed. Ivhe bones were reverently replaced in the casket in 
which they had reposed for the past 600 years. LEO XII ordered 
the Divine Office commemorating the “Invention of the Body 
of St. Francis’’ to be celebrated on Dec. 12 by the whole Sera- 
phic Order; also that the crypt be reopened and converted into 
a sanctuary. his construction, consisting of sixteen variously 
colored pillars and arches did not correspond exactly to the 
architecture of the Basilica. Besides, the sacred relics were still 
quite concealed in darkness. Recently (1930-1931), all this 
has been changed and a new, worthy crypt installed.*® 


_ The remains of St. Francis*® (as also per transenam those of 
St. Anthony at Padua) are still, as they have always been, in 
the possession of the Conventuals at Assisi, and guarded by 
them most zealously and religiously. The argument adduced 
to prove that the heart of St. Francis was ever separated from 
the rest of his body and buried at Portiuncula are not conclu- 
sive, as they lack historical evidence. That such an operation 
ever took place is nowhere recorded by contemporary authors. 
That in a spiritual sense St. Francis left his heart at Portiuncula, 
in the sense that the Scotch poet once said, ‘My heart is in the 
highlands’’ i.e. that Francis loved Portiuncula, no one need 
deny. To conclude that the material heart of St. Francis lies 
at Portiuncula as FLAMINIO D’ANNIBALI DA LATERA and his fol- 
lowers would have us believe is, in the light of the historical 
account of the burial of St. Francis and of the prohibition of 
Paul V, as just recorded, more than improbable.®° That this 


© GG-1926 p. 296. cf.. AFH XXI 426-7. 


“Por a description and reproduction of many other precious relics at San 
Francesco and the Sacro Convento in Assisi cf. MF XIV 73 sqq. and passim: 
XV 57, 83, 121. 181 and following volumes. Cf. index of each volume. 


* Andrea Priore Tini, Sulla integrita del corpo de San Francesco Patriarcha 
di Assist (Assisi, 1903) (MF VIII 48, IX 184); Id. in MF XX 126-7; 
G. Santorelli, La traditione francescana ed 1 due luoght dove furono nascostt 
il corpo e il cuore del Serafico P. §. Francesco. Pro Manuscritto. (Roma, 
1901); Faloci-Pulignani in MF IX (1903) 108-120; Acta Fratrum Mino- 
trum, XXIV (1905) 293; Synopsis de Integritate Corporis S. Francisct Assis. 
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mystical interpretation is the true and only possibly one is con- 
firmed by an annotation of the Observant Chronicler, P. AGOS- 
TINO DA STRACONE, who referring to the year 1541, says that 
in this year by order of the Guardian of Portiuncula, a certain 
Fra Stefano, had the little chapel of the Portiuncula repainted. 
On that occasion the following inscription, written on an arch 
(but later destroyed to make room for a pilaster that was to 
help sustain the cupola of the new Basilica), .was detected: 
“Hoc sacellum D. Francisco dicatum ubi moriens cor suum 
reliquit;’’*1 i.e. dying, St. Francis left his heart at Portiuncula, 
in other words, in death as in life, the love of Francis for Por- 
tiuncula will continue. This spiritual, poetical and mystical 
interpretation is the only legitimate conclusion that can be 
drawn from these words.*” 


In fact according to an ancient document dated June 7, 1279°° 
the civil magistrates of Assisi protested against a wild 
assertion being circulated at that time that part of a finger 


(Assisi, 1903); (Melzi), Memoria sull’ identita del Patriarcha S. P. Fran- 
cesco reinvenuto in Assisi l’anno 1818 (Roma: Contedini, 1821; Il ed., 
1822); Bartolomassi, P. Bonaventura, Min. Conv., in MF VIII 41-96. Cf. 
my book on the Portiuncula Indulgence in Franciscan Studies (1938) XIX 
(also printed separately); Benoffi, p. 336-9; Annibali, Manuale dei Frati 
Minort (Rome, 1776) p. 104; Palomes, Dei Frati Minort, op. cit. p. 39. 
Many other articles on the question of the heart of St. Francis will be found 
in the cited article of Msgr. Faloci in MF IX 109, and in AF IV p. XLVI 
Note 4; also in my cited study on the Portiuncula Indulgence cf. Index page 
under “‘heart’’. For an excellent article on the finding of the Sacred Remains 
of St. Francis cf. CC 1917 (V) 76, 92, 109, 154,°173 and ibe nome 
p. 14, 97, 98, 122. The whole question will be treated anew in another 
volume of this work ‘‘The Conventuals’’ under ‘‘Conventual Literature.” 

* ME II 16. 

Cf. later contemplated work ‘‘Conventuals’’ under ‘‘Conventual Lite- 
rature, Literaty Activities’: under P. Missori, P. Rugilo (cf. MF XX 
110); P. Baldasare Lombardi (MF XX 36); P. Tebaldi, (MF X 36); 
Benoffi, (MF XX 14-22); and P. Bonaventura Bartolomasi (MF XX 
10-14). 

3 Cf, MF XX 81-83, 1262127; IX 109-120; XXI 3-13, 132207 43-90, 
90-94, 132-140, 181-186; AFH XI 557-559. “‘Tenore presencitum firmi- 
ter protestamur, quod de corpose Sancti nostrt, videlicet beati Francisct, nichil 
est diminutum vel ablatum sed totum salvuum et integrum corpus in loco tutts- 
sitmo et firmissimo Assisi apud Fratres Minores in Christo carisstmos in ecclesia 
ad honorem ejus constructa et dedicata sub diltgenti custodia et debita reveren- 
tia conservatur.”’ Cf. AFH XI 559; Etudes Franc. (Oct. 1907) 483-506; 
MF X 160 (330). 
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of St. Francis had been detached from the rest of his remains 
and was being venerated in Austria. The officials claim that 
“quod de corpore Sancti nostri videlicet beati Francisci, nichil 
est diminutum vel ablatum, sed totum salvum et integrum 
corpus in loco tutissimo et firmissimo Assisi apud Fratres 
Minores in Christo nobis carissimos in ecclesia ad) honorem 
ejus constructa et debita reverentia conservantur.’’*4 


That certain external relics of the Saint, e.g. parts of his 
tunic, sandals etc., might have found their way outside of the 
Sacro Convento no one need deny;*> but there is no historical 
evidence prior to the testimony of BARTHOLOMEW OF PISA, 
1385, over a hundred and fifty years after the death of St. 
Francis, that his heart was ever ‘‘separated from his body and 
buried in Santa Maria’’ (Portiuncula). Bartholomew, warily in- 
deed, continually repeats the words (as if to shield himself) that 
he had the knowledge only from hearsay: “‘ut dicitur’’.°® His 
testimony, therefore, is next to nil; and so are all the other 
arguments based upon his “ut dicitur’’ testimony.*’ If so im- 
portant an operation were performed on the dead body of St. 
Francis between that famous Saturday night of October 3, 
1226, after sunset, and the following Sunday morning, when 
he was buried, CELANO, at least, should have mentioned this 
important fact. But not a word! Even ST. BONAVENTURE knows 
nothing of it, and yet he has such beautiful words about the 
tongue of St. Anthony;®® nor even the spiritualistic authors of 
the early XIV century legends, the Speculum, the Fioretti, etc.! 


In his Life of St. Francis, Msgr. Vittorinus FACCHINETTI, 
O.F.M., says that the belief in the heart of St. Francis being 


* AF XI 559. The document was detected by P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., 
in the antiquarian shop of Rosenthal, Munich, and according to the learned 
professor at San Antonio College, Rome, bears all the marks of authenticity. 
It seems that the document was once in the Archives of the Conventuals at 
Vienna, but disappeared during the World War I. 

* MF XX 81. 

* AFH XL 557-9 and MF XX 81; also MF VIII 37. 

* Concerning this whole controversy cf. MF VI 197, VIII 48, IX 106, 
noo, 4148, 184; XX 81, 126. 

* Cf. Conventual Breviary. II Nocturn of the Feast of the transfer of the 
Remains of St. Anthony of Padua, Feb. 15. 
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at Portiuncula is now being relegated to the land of legend,°® 
and there, in the opinion of Msgr. FALOCI of Perugia, the noted 
Franciscan critic, is where it belongs. 

Around the place where the body was found a beautiful 
crypt has been constructed by the munificence of Emperor 
FRANCIS I of Austria (1808-35), of the nobles of Italy, and 
the contributions of the faithful. On two sides of the sarco- 
phagus, altars on which pilgrim priests are permitted to 
read Mass, have been constructed.°® “The stone coffin is sur- 
rounded by an iron grill. The crypt was dedicated in 1824. 
New restorations were begun in 1931. On this occasion the 
bodies of the four companions of St. Francis: Brothers Rufine. 
Leo, Angelo and Masseo were placed respectively in each of the 
four corners of the crypt housing the remains of St. Francis. 
A short distance away, on the entrance wall, the remains of 
Lady Jacqueline were laid.*t Above the crypt rises the so-called 
“Lower Church,’ embellished by Lorenzetti, Cimabue and 
especially by Giotto, whose beautiful frescoes on poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience, and the Saint in glory have become famous 
in the history of art.®* Gregory IX consecrated the “Lower 
Church’’ with imposing ceremonies on April 20, 1235.° Six 
silver-toned bells were placed in the belfry in 1239. ‘The ““Up- 
per Church’’ was completed in 1243. In marked contrast to 
the ““‘Lower Church’’ it is very bright, has high arches and con- 
tains twenty-eight frescos of the principal events of the life of 
the Saint painted by Giotto and his disciples. Gabriel FAURE in 
his beautifully illustrated book “The Land of St. Francis of 


*° MF XXIV 168. 

* During the VII Centenary Celebration of 1926 there were four altars 
around the tomb, one in front, one to the rear and one on either side. 

EC 1932) p1308-3-1 3% 

“ For a history and illustrated description of the crypt cf. CC 1926 p. 291- 
6; also Note 47 of this present chapter. For a description of the beautiful 
stained-glass windows cf. P. Egidio Giusto, O.F.M., Le Vetrate di San 
Francesco in Assisi (Milan, 1912) (MEF XIV 27) and Christopani, L., 
L’Iconographie des vitraux du XIII siécle et la Bastlique d’Assisit (Paris, 
1912); G. Golobovich, Le Vitrate di San Francisco in Assisi in resposta a 
Guistino Christofani (Perugia: Unione Tip. Coop. 1914). cf. AFH XV 
212 ae Se als 602: XVI 579; "MF XXXVIP 3135 AAV iis 
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Assist’ says of this work by Giotto: ‘‘It is the most marvelous 
poem of legend and truth ever conceived by any painter.’ 
The basilica of San Francesco. is considered the first gothic 
structure in Italy and it exercised great influence on the other 
gothic churches of Italy, e.g. Santa Croce in Florence. It is 
often called ‘‘the cradle of the Italian Renaissance.’’ Here the 
masters of the scholars of the early schools of Siena, Florence, 
Rome, Bologna and Umbria vied with each other in producing 
their immortal works to the glory of the poverello, equally 
esteemed by all. 


Later (after 1236), various side chapels and mausoleums to 
house the remains of renowned or rich noble personages were 
added (the second period of construction). Under Sixtus IV 
(the third period) the Sacro Convento was renovated and en- 
larged, especially the aula, by the two masters Gasparrino and 
Pietrasanta, who gave to it its present form. Many ‘stained- 
glass windows were either restored or installed in the Basilica 
on this occasion. This marvelous church,®® was called by 


“ London and Boston, 1924, p. 80. Cf. MF XIII 97-112. 

* Cf. Fratini, Gius., Min. Conv., Storia delle Basilica e del Convento de 
San Francesco in Assisi (Prato, 1882) ; Epifanio da Raiano, I Santuari Fran- 
cescant (Naples, 1881); Bovet, Saint Francois et son tombeaux glorieux 
(Foligno, 1882); Supino, La Basilica di San Francesco d’ Assisi (Bologna, 
1925); Fosco, P. Achille, Min. Conv., La Basilica di San Francesco, Assist, 
Guida Illustrata, (Assisi, 1923); Id. I. Ritratti di San Francesco d’ Assist 
Vol. I (Assisi, 1924) Vol. II (Assisi, 1924); Venturi, Adolfo, La Basilica 
di Assisi (Roma, 1908) (AFH II 251-4); Palomes, Dei Frati Minori (Pa- 
lermo, 1897) p. 47 ff.; Bruscelli, P. Domenico, Min. Conv., Assisi-Citté 
Serafica e Sanctuari che la decorono (Roma, 1821); Angeli, P. Franc. Maria, 
O.M.Conv., Collis Paradisi amoenitas, seu S. Conventus Assisiensis Historia 
(Montefalco, 1704); Benoffi, Compendio di Storia Minoritica (Pesaro, 
1829) p. 48 ff. Wadding gives an excellent description of the Church in AM 
II 397-401; cf. Marinangeli, P. Bonaventura, O.M.Conv., in San Francesco, 
Ml( 1927) 242-8, 84-6: Tridenti C. La Basilica d’ Assisi (Milano, 1912); 
Manuale etc. (Caratelli Ed. Roma, 1897) p. 174; Kleinschmidt Beda, OLE? 
M., Dre Basiltka S. Francesco in Assist, Band I (Berlin, 1915) (cf. MF XXI 
a2ysaq.) Band II (Berlin, 1926) (cf. AFH XIII 602-8: XX 168-173) 
Band III (Berlin, 1926) (cf. AFH XXI 130-3); J. Okic, Geschichte des 
Klosters und der Basilika des hi. Franz v. Assisi (Donauwerth, TSO 2) Sr. 
Franziskus Gléckletn, Vol. XXVI, 265 ff.; Heimbucher, OP: Cilea lL eOL8: 
Newton Francis, O.M.Conv., St. Francis and the Basilica of Assisi 
(Assisi, 1926); Peter F. Anson, The Pilgrim’s Guide to Franciscan Italy 
(London-Edinburgh, 1927); Gabriel Faure, Pilgrimages in Italy (Paris, 
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Gregory IX** the ‘“‘Head and Mother Church of the Whole 
Order of Friars Minor’ (Vestri Ordinis Caput et Mater). ‘The 
same official declaration was made by Clement IV, April 15, 
1266 (Caput habeatur et Mater) ;*' by Nicholas IV, May 14, 
1288 (Ecclesiam quae totius Ordinus Nostri Caput extstit) ; 
by Benedict XIII, July 5, 1725; and by Benedict XIV, March 
25, 1754.°8 The Basilica besides being made directly subject 
to the Holy See was accorded extraordinary favors, privileges 
and exemptions,®® by Gregory IX. Innocent IV, Alexander IV, 
Clement IV, Nicholas V, Sixtus IV, Sixtus V, Innocent XII, - 
and Benedict XIV, all of whom have edited special Bulls or 
Apostolic Letters in its behalf.*° The last named Pope in his 
Bull Fidelis Dominus of March 25, 1754, raised the Church to 
the rank of a Minor Basilica and decreed that as heretofore, so 
likewise in the future, it shall always be in the hands of the 
Friars Minor Conventuals."* 


Innocent IV, May 25, 1253, consecrated the “Upper 
Church”’ and all its altars. Pope Clement XIV ordained that 
this event be commemorated annually by the Franciscan Order 
in the recitation of the Divine Office (Feast, May 25). Sixtus 
V_ affiliated with San Francesco the Confraternity of the 
“Chordigert’’. Innocent XII granted a plenary indulgence to 
every one visiting the Church. The High Altar, which, owing 


1920); id. The Land of Saint Francts of Assist (London and Boston, no 
date) ; Mary Lovett Cameron, The Inquiring Pilgrim’s Guide to Assist (Lon- 
don, 1927); Assist, the City of Mysticism (105 illustrations) : The Medici 
oe (Florence, 1927); Harold Elsdale Goad, Franciscan Italy (London, 

, . 

“Is qui ecclesiam, April 22, 1230. AM II 232; BF I 60. 

“Is qui ecclestam, cf. Pennacchi, Bullarium Assis. No. 180; BF III 77. 

* Cf. Palomes, Det Frati Minori, p. 47-52 and 96-102. 

® P.M. Giuseppe Abate, Min. Conv., La Maesta del Romano Pontifice sulla 
Tomba di San Francesco: Perogative, Diritti e Privilegi della Bastlica Patriar- 
chale e Capella Papale e del Sacro convento di San Francesco in Assisi (Assisi, 
1931). Cf. CC (Notitiae) Vol. II p. 61. For the sketch of an unpublished 
Bull of Sixtus V on the question cf. Bull. Assisi. No. 343, D179. 

od CE. Palomes, p. 47 ff. for documents. 

* ““Statuentes nihilonimus eamdem (Basilicam S. Francisci) Ordinis Fra- 
trum Minorum ejusdem S. Francisci Caput et Matrem semper esse et haberi; 
necnon ut hactenus per Fratres ipsius Ordinis Conventuales nuncupatos in ea 
perpetuo serviendum fore.’’ Cf. Palomes, p. 48 and 79 ff. 
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to the ravages of the time had to be reconstructed, retaining 
however, the original mensa, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Assisi, Luigi de Persiis, Nov. 21, 1898, by the order of Leo 
XIII. Both the Lower and the Upper Churches were built by 
the same architect. Brother Elias certainly, supervised the whole 
work, aided by various contractors—whether of Umbrian, 
Etruscan or Roman origin—matters little. Who the actual 
architect was, is a disputed question. The honor is divided 
between M. Jacopo Tedesco (James, the German) ; Fra Filippo 
di Campello; either one of two Johns of Penna, of whom one 
was from the Marches of Ancona, the other from the Abruzzi. 
FIOCCO rejects all four and gives the honor exclusively to 
Brother Elias. Egidio Giusta, O.F.M. attributes the honor of Fra 
Filippo da Campello.7? Msgr. FALOCI, the eminent critic, is 
willing to leave the question unsettled.7* After Elias’ fall in 
1239, Fra Filippo da Compello, called ‘‘Magister, et propositus 
operis,’’ was charged by Innocent IV to execute certain addi- 
tional parts of the two churches, but was not the architect 
proper. ** 

Connected with this Basilica of San Francesco is the Sacro 
Convento,’® the most important of all the Convents of the 
Franciscan Order.”® It is occupied by the Conventuals. It pos- 
Sesses some very valuable manuscripts; several works of art: 
some modern frescos and a statue of Sixtus IV, one of the 


“Chi fu verament l’ Architetto della Basilica Superiore di San Francesco in 
Assisi? (Assisi: Tip. Metastasio, 1909). 


® MF XIV 128. 


“Cf. MF XII 136; VI 160; XIV 128: Virgilio Crispolti, La Basilica di 
San Francesco di Assisi (Citta di Castello, 1923); MF XXIV 65: AFH II 
524; Beda Kleinschmidt, O.F.M., Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi I (CE 
1926 p. 297-298) ; Lorenzo Fioco, La Basilica di Assist, Sua Genesi storica 
et artistica (Siena: Lazzeri, 1913) (cf. MF XIV 128). 


” Cf. Fratini, O.M.Conv., Storia etc., l.c.; J. Okic, Geschichte, etc., op. 
cit.; St. Francisct Glocklein 1.c., Heim. I 679; Benoffi, p. 48 ff.; MEF 
XXVII (1927) 142-143. For the restoration of the Sacro Convento under 
Most Rev. Alphonse Orlich, (Orlini), Minister General of the Conventuals, 
me CC XIT (1924) p. 142. 


“Is qui ecclesiam, April 22, 1230; BF I 60; AM II 232. 
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Franciscan Popes (1471-1484).7” The large refectory is espe- 
cially interesting from an architectural and artistic standpoint. 
The view from the outer gallery of the Convent over the 
Umbrian Valley is of extraordinary wideness and beauty.” 
The Sacro Convento was secularized in 1866 by the Italian 
government and part of it was converted into an institution for 
the home and education of the sons of deceased teachers of Italy 
(“orfani degli Insegnanti’).7 In 1895 the Sacro Convento 
was declared the property of the Holy See. King Humbert 
recognized this act in 1896, after Leo XIII had conceded part 
of the Convent for the use of the above-named educational | 
institution. During the Generalate of the Most Rev. Dominic 
REUTER (d. May 4, 1933), the General of the Friars Minor 
Conventuals (1904-1910) and his successors, negotiations with 
consent of the Holy See, were opened with the Italian govern- 
ment for the re-acquisition of this part of the Convent, but 
for a while unsuccessfully, due to the fact that the government 
would give no positive guarantees against future confiscations 
and secularizations. Finally during the Generalate of Fr. Al- 
phonse ORLICH (1926-1932), definite arrangements were made 
with the Italian government for the return of the Sacro Con- 
vento in full, under condition, however, that the Friars Minor 
Conventuals erect at their own expense a High-School for the 
education of the above named boys. The Order acquiesced. 
The High School has been completed and on the Feast of St. 
Francis, October 4, 1927, the whole of the Sacro Convento 
was officially returned to the Order and to the Holy See.*® 


Above the little chapel of PORTIUNCULA, was constructed 
by order of Pius V, in 1568 a large three naved church. It is re- 


di Cf. Leto Alessandri, Inventario dell’ Antica Bibliotheca del S. Convento 
di S. Francesco in Assisi (Assisi, 1906). 


® Gf) sLina Duff*Gordon,. op..cit.. 21 508F. 
® MF XI 59; XXII 142-143. 


i Cf. CC XXIV (Nov. 15, 1927) No. XI; Capello Maggiorino, Assist: 
Cenni sulla quaestione relativa alla revendicatione all Santa Sede della Basilica 
Patriarchale, del S. Convento e digli edifici annessi di S. Francesco in Asstst 
(Rome, 1922) cis ME XXII" 63° 
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garded as the Mother Church of the Observants.*! It was partly 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1832. In 1909, April 11, Pius 
X, (Omnipotens ac misericors Dominus) raised it likewise to 
the dignity of a Papal Basilica;*? and on Dec. 10, 1914, Bene- 
dict XV declared it directly subject to the Holy See** and on 
June 29, 1916 (Ingravescente), on the occasion of the seventh 
centenary of the granting of the first Portiuncula Indulgence, 
he made that indulgence gainable daily at Portiuncula for the 
space of a whole year (I Vespers of Aug. 1, 1916 to the setting 
Seeeesun on August.2,.1917).°*. On April 16, 1921, finally, 
in the Brief Constat apprime, the same Pope made the indul- 
gence gainable daily in the original chapel of the Portiuncula, 
for all times, toties quoties.*® 


After the transfer of the body of St. Francis in 1230 the 
brethren gathered for Chapter. On this occasion it was decided 
that the friars be called “‘fratres’’ and not sirs nor misters.8° The 
convents of the Order in Germany (Mintstrat:o Theutonica) 
were divided into the two Provinces of the Rhine and Saxony.®*” 
Much dissension arose regarding the strirt observance of the 
Rule in its pristine rigor.*° Many of the mature friars began 
to see the impossibility of following in the exact footsteps of 
their Seraphic Founder. They began to side with Elias’ views 
regarding the impossibility of the literal observance of the Rule 


“MF XI 59; Notitiae ex Curia Generalitia (Reuter) Fr. Min. Conv. 
Anno V (Rome, June 13, 1909) No. 21, p. 58. 

* AAS I 394-401. Cf. Compendio Storico del Perdono D’ Assisi e della 
chiesa detta Portiuncula (Assisi, 1832); St. Franciscus Glécklein, XXVII 
296 ff., 326; Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Cony., in the Minorite Vol. I 
(1926) No. I, p. 228-231; Ettore Ricci, La Basilica di San Marta degli 
Angeli e 1 suoi Architetti (Perugia, 1911); cf. my quoted book on the Por- 
tiuncula Indulgence (New York: Wagner, 1938) and Franciscan Studies, 
No. XIX. 

Pen ASs IX, (1917) p. 561. 

Ano VIls C1916) 222-3. 

* AAS XIII (1921) 298-302. Cf. my work on the Portiuncula Indul- 
gence as quoted under Note 82. 

SAE: 11.47. 

EP ALKG VI; 1.6; 

- = Cf. C 24 G ad annum 1239; AF III 213; Glassb. ad ann 1230 in AF 
II 49 ff.; Ehrle in ALKG VI 14. 
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when applied to the whole Order.* The observance of the 
Testament became the principal topic of discussion.°® Did 
it not oblige under pain of sin? Did it have the same force as 
the Rule? Could no interpretation of the Rule, as decreed by 
the Testament, be obtained from the Holy See? Especially 
the prohibition concerning money needed modifications. How 
were the friars to live, how build up and spread the Community 
without it? The General, (John Parenti), St. Anthony of 
Padua, and the other friars who had the best of the Community 
at heart saw the impossibility of observing for any length of 
time the Rule “ad litteram’’. Still they did not venture person- . 
ally to decide their difficulties,°! but preferred to lay the matter 
before the Holy See. Since Gregory IX had always been a per- 
sonal friend of St. Francis, there was all the more reason to 
believe that he would be able to reach a decision acceptable to 
all. The General presented the issue to the Pope at Anagni. 
The result of his interview was the first official interpretation of 
the Rule in the form of the Bull, “Quo Elongati,”’ Sept. 28. 
P23 0F2 


The contents of this important document are the following: 
1) the Testament in itself is not of obligatory force, since 
Francis never obtained any papal confirmation of the same. It 
represents only the private wish of the Saint, but imposes no 
obligation binding in conscience. Hence the brethren are per- 
fectly justified in seeking an interpretation of the Rule. 2) The 
friars are not obliged to follow all the evangelical precepts, but 
only those that are expressly mentioned in the Rule. 3) The 
necessity of a financial assistance is provided for by a Nunttus 
who is to take into custody all moneys and to distribute the 
same in the name of the benefactors according to the needs and 


® Some are of the opinion that Elias tried to be elected General at the 
Chaptergol 1230. Ci AR II 215.) (2.16) sNotees: 

°AM II 244. 

1 «“A te, fili Generalis Minister, personaliter comparante fuit nobis expo- 
situm, quod in Regula vestra quaedam dubia et obscura, et quaedam intellectu 
difficilia continentur.’’ Quo elongati, Sept. 28, 1230; BF I 68. 
a5 BF I 68; AM II 244; Speculum Perfectionis (Editio Sabatier) p. 314-. 
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decision of the brethren. 4) In regard to real estate, the brethren 
are to possess nothing, either as individuals or as a Community: 
they shall however, have the use (usus simplex) of all movable 
things (mobilia) e.g. furniture, pictures, books, etc., but the 
title of possession of real estate, houses, etc. (immobilia), shall 
remain in the name of the donors. The movable things are by 
no means to be disposed of without the consent of the Cardinal 
Protector. In other words the friars received not the right of 
possession but only the right of use.®* The friars of those days 
in charge of the Order and the Pope desired to sacrifice the 
means rather than the end; they considered it more expedient 
to follow the spirit of the Rule for the good of the individual 
rather than adhere to the letter of the Rule to the eventual de- 
struction of the Community. 


During his Generalate (1227-1233), John of Parenti sent 
Visitators into the various Provinces. The first of these arrived 
in Germany in 1229.% 


** “Quod nec in communi nec in speciali debeant fratres proprietatem habere, 


sed utensilium ac librorum et eorum mobilium quae licet habere, usum habe- 
ant; nec vendi debeant mobilia vel extra Ordinem communtari aut alienare 
quoque modo, nisi R. E. Cardinalis is, qui fuerit Ordinis Gubernator, Generali 
vel Provincialibus Ministris, auctoritatem super hoc praebuerit assensum.”’ 


Beas: 
* AF II 48. 


Meeting of St. Francis and St. Dominic by Della Robbia (1400-1482) 
Terra cotta plaque in the Loggia of St. Paul’s Florence. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Generalate of Brother Elias—1232-1239' 
His Fall 


N. B. Owing to the great diversity of opinions and as- 
sertions, to anachronisms and uncertainties among some 
of the early chroniclers regarding years and facts dealing 
with the life of Elias, it is only with the greatest difficulty 


1Treneo Affo, Vita di Fr. Elia (Parma, 1783; II ed. ib. 1819); Sparacio, 
P.M. Domenico, O.M.Conv., Conferenze Franciscane (Rome, 1928) p. 
101-122; Id. Fra Elia, Compagno, Vicario et Successore di San Francesco 
Serafico (Milano, 1923); Id. S. Antonio di Padova Taumaturgo (Milano, 
1924) Vol. I, p. 374-454; Garzi, G. Can., La Patria di Frate Elta (Cor- 
tona, 1908 and 1926); cf. Luce et Amore, (Florence, 1904), ann. I 558- 
568: S. Antonio di Padova e Frate Elia in MF (1916) Ann. XVII Fasc. 
I and II: P. Sabatier, Examen de la vie de frére Elie du ‘Spec. Vitae’ (Paris, 
1904) (cf. AFH II 693 under ‘‘Sabatier’’ and VI 588; and Neues Archiv 
XXXVII (1913) 493-502 for reviews); Lemp. Frére Elie de Cortone, 
(Paris, 1901). For a just criticism of this biased work cf. MF VII 132- 
133 and Anal. Boll. XXII (1903) 195 ff. The author bases his life of 
Elias on the Mirror of Perfertion, which, in accordance with his collaborator, 
Sabatier, Lemp erroneously places prior to the J Celano and the Tres Socit. 
The Mirror of Perfection was written about 1318 and was evidently influ- 
enced by the ‘‘Spirituals’’, who looked upon Elias as the forerunner of all 
their opponents. Lemp looks upon Elias merely as a tool of Gregory IX, 
who is claimed to be a false friend of St. Francis and who, through him, 
sought nothing more than the promotion of his (Gregory’s) politico-eccle- 
siastical schemes. (cf. MF l.c.) For a refutation of Lemp’s work cf. also 
Van. Ortroy, Franc. S.J., S. Francois di Assise a frére Elte de Cortone 
(Bruxelles, 1903); A. Fierens, ‘‘La quaestion franciscaine. Les écrits des 
zelateurs e la régle aux premiérs temps de l'histoire’, in Revue d’Hist. 
Eccles. (1906) 410 sqq.; Heinrich Rybka, Bruder Elias von Cortona 
(Leipzig, 1874); D. G. Voigt, Die Denkwiirdigketten des Minortten Jor- 
danus von Giano, (Leipzig, 1870) p. 70 ff; Holder-Egger, “‘Der Bericht 
des Speculum Vitae S. Franciscit tiber den Generalminister Elias’’ in Neues 
Archiv. Il 493-502: Kirchenlexicon, unter Elias; Cath. Encyc. V 582; 
Luigi Salvatorelli, S. Francesco e Frate Elia (Assisi, 1926) (cf. MF XXX 
64). Probably the best modern work on Elias is by Salvatore Attal (Soter), 
Frate Elia, Compagno di S. Francesco (Roma: Casa Editrice Mediterranea, 
1936). The first chapter, ‘Studi dei fonti’’ is particularly important. 
For a review of the literature written on Brother Elias and for an evaluation 
thereof cf. my article in the Cath. Hist. Review (Washington, D. C.) Jan. 
1937 (Vol. XXII, No. 4) p. 395-408. For an unfavorable criticism of 
Attal’s work on Elias by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M.Cap, cf. Collectanea 
Francescana (Assisi) Anno VI (1936) fasc. IV p. 600-605. For Attal’s 
rejoinder cf. MF XXXVI p. 515-524. Concerning the fatherland of Elias 
cf. G. Can. Garzi, La Patria di Frate Elia (Cortona, 1926) cf. AFH XXIV 
death of St. Francis). For addit. lit. cf. MF XXXII 49, 153, XXVI 515, 
ae POM i 1675220, XXXL 2047" AFH’ 1186; “CFE £03 
ZO) 
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that these events can be properly correlated and correctly 
recorded. That prejudice, too, played its role no one 
will deny.” E. Gurney Salter, in The Coming of the 
Friars to England and Germany (London and Toron- 
to, 1926) p. XXVII sums up the perplexed question 
with these words: ‘“‘In considering the character and 
role of Elias, we have to remember that our sources of 
information are mostly prejudiced against him. Some, 
such as the Speculum Perfectionis and the History of the 
Seven Tribulations by Angelo de Clareno, are from the 
camp of his opponents, the “‘Spirituals’’ or zelant1; the 
Fioretti, compiled years after his death, give an obviously 
exaggerated, bogyman picture. Celano’s First Life had 
been full of praises; his Second Life, and the Legend of 
the Three Companions, written during his disgrace, 
simply suppress his name, as does St. Bonaventure. 
Elias was no Judas, but he had the official mind, and 
that was the mind of Francis.” 


John Parenti resigned as General of the Order at the Chapter 
of 1232 (or 1233), held according to GIARDANO? at Rome, 
according to ECCLESTON* at Rieti,> and went to Sardinia where 
he labored zealously for the Order. He died ca. 1240. His 
remains were transferred to Monteraso, on the Island of Cor- 
sica, which at that time was subject to the Sardinian Province.” 
BROTHER ELIAS, after his monumental work of the erec- 
tion of SAN FRANCESCO had sufficiently advanced as not 
to require his continued presence at Assisi, retired for a time 
to the hermitage of Alverno.? After John of Parenti’s resigna- 
tion the attention of the friars was at once drawn to Elias, 


“Cf. AF III 215, Note 7; 216. Note 1; 231 Note 4: 251 Note 6; 
Ehrle, in ALKG VI 17, 43; MF XVI 1 ff; AFH VI 588. 

*AF 118 n. 61. 

ot NM Bd ee ; 

* Cf. Sparacio, Fra Elia, p. 45. Wadding still mentions John Parenti as 
General in 1236 (AM II 401) and says that it was he as ‘‘Pricerius’’ who 
convoked the Chapter of that year, May 17, 1236, (AM II 412) held, 
according to some authors, at Assisi; according to others at Portiuncula 
(MF II 88). We prefer to follow the chronology of later authors who say 
rpat debe Parenti resigned already in 1232 and not first in 1236. cf. ALKG 

CAPRAIUL 2152216" Note 7. 

"AM I 242. 
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for was it not he whom the Seraphic Founder, already in his 
life time, had named his Vicar (1221) and designated as his own 
mother and the father of all the brethren?* Had he not de facto 
functioned as Vicar from 1226-27? Had he not at the request 
of St. Francis led the first friars to Syria? Furthermore, was not 
the beautiful church erected to the memory of the Saint a silent 
tribute of his great love for St. Francis and for the Order? 
Elias was thus elected General® and confirmed by Pope Gregory 


eG 


Despite the many vituperations raised against the private 
life of Elias during his term as General (1232-39), whether 
true, false or exaggerated,'° there is no gainsaying the fact that 
he governed his Community with enthusiasm and zeal. He 1s 
especially praised for his definite and determinate stand in all 
things he judged beneficial for the prosperity of the Order. He 
was possessed of energy and of a business-like method of pro- 
cedure (‘““Prudenza Mondana’’).1: He was especially inter- 
ested in the spread of the Order; in its activities for the 
salvation of souls and the promotion of theological studies,*? 
despite the fact that he himself was only a lay-brother. He 


memcelano, p. 1, ch. 1V;"AF X 75. 


* “Magis tumultuose quam canonice’’, says the author of C 24 G in AF 
Mr? 15 : icf. Jordanus, n. 61,.63;.in AF I] 18-19; Eccleston in AF I 242; 
AEH 1.103. 


® He is accused of having led a life contrary to the Rule which he professed 
and the spirit of St. Francis which he was supposed to espouse; of having had 
an excellent cook; of having ridden on a fine horse; worn splendid garments 
and kept a host of servants etc. His life is said to have re-acted on the life 
of the members of the Order, the lax finding in him a shield, the fervent 
a scandal. He is said to have favored his friends; treated harshly his oppo- 
nents. cf. AM II 242, 412, II] 19; AF I 242-243; III 229; Salimbene, 
Ed. Holder-Egger, p. 157, 105; cf. introductory remarks of this present 
chapter. 


“MF II 89. Bernard a Bessa says of him: “‘Vir adeo in sapientia etiam 
humana famosus ut raros in ea pares Italia putaretur habere’’, (AF III 695); 
whereas Wadding remarks: ‘‘magna fecit et tanta sapientia praeditus fuit, 
ut ad magna peragenda negotia natus esse videretur: ob idque principibus 
charus fuit’’ (Scriptores p. 72). For his picture cf. MF XXXIV 5. 


® “Nam hoc solum habuit frater Heylas, quia ordinem fratrum Minorum 


ad studium theologiae procuravit’’. Salimbene, Chron. (Ed. Holder-Egger) 
p. 104. 
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was however a man of great learning and possessed the title of 
a Notary from the University of Bologna.’* He furthered the 
cause of the foreign missions'* and built many convents in 
large cities where there were more ample possibilities for acquir- 
ing easier and larger subsidies for the necessities of his growing 
Order. ‘That he might the better watch over the religious 
discipline of his brethren especially in distant friaries, he ap- 
pointed VISTTATORS* who were to abrogate abuses, reform 
morals, and punish the delinquent.'®° The Visitators however, 
were not received very cordially: in fact, the very means that 
Elias used in order to remove all sources of complaint on the - 
part of the zealots by enforcing discipline and the observance 
of the Rule through the Visitators were used as an argument 
against his person and his administration.‘’ Grave doubts were 
expressed as to whether they were constitutional or not, since 
the Rule (ch. X) obliges the General to make a personal visita: 
fiom ofethe vtriars..° 


‘The power of the General at that time was still supreme. 
He could remove Provincials, Guardians, and Superiors as he 
saw fit.?9 


Elias is accused of never having held a General Chapter dur- 


* Cf. later treatise on ‘‘Franciscan Educational Crusade’, Part IU, $ 8. 


““Mittebat eos ab oriente in occidentem, id est a Sicilia vel Apulia in 
Hypaniam vel in Angliam et e converso’’. Salimbene, 1. c. p. 105. 


“AM II 413, cf. Lemp, Frére Elie di Cortone p. 124-125; Bryce, 
Scottish Grey Friars (Edinburgh and London, 1909) p. 8. 


~ ME_IL 88. 


“ “Dixit vero Frater Arnulfus, paenitentiarius Domini Papae, quod si 
diabolus fuisset incarnatus, non invenisset subtiliorem et fortiorem laqueum 
ad illaqueandos animos, quem fuit illa visitatio’’ AF I 234. cf. Jordanus, 
Nomvogeing nine) lS: 


“Cf. Jord. 62-63 in AF I 18; C 24 G in AF III 217, 228 Note III: 
Salimbene, Chron. 104; Joannes a Komorowo, Memoriale, p. 94 ff. 


” Perhaps this is the explanation why in the beginning a friar often served 
successively as Provincial in various Provinces. Fr. Bonaventure of Isea, e.g. 
the Companion of the Minister General, Crescentius (1244-47), was succes-: 
sively Provincial of Genoa, of Bologna and of the Marches of Treviso. cf. 
Wadding-Sbaraglea, Scriptores Edit. Nardecchia (Vol. II Part I p. 189).. 
The same is true of Albert of Pisa. cf. infra. 
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ing the seven years of regime as General.*? Owing, however, to 
the fact that according to the Rule the whole administration of 
of the Order is placed by St. Francis in the hands of the General 
and still was in his hands in 1239, Francis (Cardinal) EHRLE, 
S.J., points out that Elias was de facto (formaliter) in the right 
if he did not seek the counsel of others concerning his actions, 
or delayed the convocation of Chapters until he deemed expedi- 
ent. His fault lies not in the fact that he did not have this 
right, but rather that he misused it. 


Besides, St. Francis in the Rule (Chapter VIII), although 
desiring that the Minister General convoke the brethren in 
Chapter every three years, explicitly leaves it to his discretion 
to call them more or less frequently (‘‘at a larger or shorter 
interval as may be ordained by the said Minister’’.) Further- 
more it must be remembered that although St. Francis did not 
specify that the General remain in office for life, as is the case 
of the Father Abbots of the Monastic Orders, nevertheless, he 
did not ordain anything that would be contrary to such an 
interpretation, as long as the Minister met the necessary require- 
ments and proved serviceable to the welfare of the whole Com- 
munity. He simply ordained that at the death of a General 
(“quo decedente’”’) a new General should be elected. Hence he 
did not define that an election or re-election of a General take 
place every time that the General Chapter met, i.e., every three 
years or more, according to the need of council by the General 
or new legislation in behalf of the Community. If neither were 
apparently necessary the Founder himself gave the General per- 
mission to delay such convocations as he deemed expedient. 
According to the Rule l.c. the General might remain in office 
until ‘‘it should be apparent to the whole of the Provincial 
Ministrs that the aforesaid Minister General is not sufficient 


*” “Tose enim, (speaking of Elias) habuit totum ordinem in sua potestate, 
sicut ipsum habuit beatus Franciscus et Frater Joannes Parens, qui ante ipsum 
fuerat; unde pro sua voluntate plurima ordini non convenientia disponebat. 
Infra septem enim annos capitulum generale secundum regulam non tenuit 
et fratres sibi resistentes hinc inde dispersit’’. Jordanus da Giano, in AF I 


18 (no. 61); Salimbene, 1. c. 102: Bernard a Bessa, in ALKG VI 18. 
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for the common welfare of the brethren.’’ It was only under 
PAUL V (1605-1621) that the Minister General’s term of office 
was restricted to three years and later extended to six or more 
years." It is for this reason that in the first centuries of the 
Order's existence we often read nothing of the election of a 
General taking place at a General Chapter. Unless the incum- 
bent became incapacitated by old age, sickness, unfitness or 
suspected of heresy e.g. John of Parma, Michael of Cesena; or 
was elevated to the cardinalitial, episcopal, or other dignity by 
the Holy See; or requested his absolution from office for personal 
reasons, nothing but the counsel taken or the legislation 
(Definitiones, Constitutiones, etc.) framed for the common 
good are recorded by the official secretary.22, During the Gener- 
alate of Elias the number of Provinces was augmented from 
_ twelve to seventy-two. Later at the Chapter of Rome, 1239, 
the number was reduced to thirty-two, sixteen cisalpine and 
sixteen transalpine.?% 


It is said that Elias harbored the opinion that the Rule of 
St. Francis could not be observed to the quick (ad unguem) 
excepting by men of the nature of St. Francis and for that rea- 
son advocated a milder interpretation of it. But nothing along 
this line was either advocated or introduced during his Gener- 
alate; neither did he request any declaration from the Holy 
See as his predecessor, John Parenti had done. Nevertheless, Elias, 
like later ST. BONAVENTURE,” did feel that money should 
be received for the needs of the Order and the promotion of its 
activities, at least through an intermediary person. Being what 
we might style today a practical business man, who had the 
care of thousands of friars on his hands, Elias saw then what 
later all three Families of the Franciscan Order were obliged to 


“Cf. Vives, Instituta Franciscana, No. 214, 572, 587+ Canon -505 of 
the Code. 


ARUKG NIE L7e1o, 

* ALKG VI 27, Notes 3, 4, 5; Sbaraglea, BE IV 19: Eubel, BF Epitome 
p. 167, No. 1620 and ib. Notes 2, 3, 4. 

“Cf. Chapter VIII of this work. 
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admit,”° viz. that the ideal of St. Francis concerning absolute 
poverty, although highly commendable for the individual friar 
and perhaps even possible for a small hermitage, was for a 
living organization like a large Religious Order, impossible. 
But Elias was too far ahead of his time. His enemies found in 
these practical measures only new sources of complaints and 
accusations both during and after his Generalate. His inter- 
pretations of the Rule and zeal for the temporal welfare of the 
Order was like adding oil to the fire, despite the fact that John 
Parenti had already obtained a mitigation of the Rule from 
GREGORY IX and AYMON OF FAVERSHAM, later as 
General, advocated a milder modus vivendt. Elias met opposition 
especially in the Marshes of Ancona;*° from Albert of Pisa, the 
Provincial of England; from John Bonelli, the Provincial of 
Florence; Bernard of Quintavalle, the first follower of St. Fran- 
cis; and from Caesar of Spires, the Provincial of Germany ;?’ 
who did not rest until, at their instigation, Elias was cited to 
Rome, in 1239, by Gregory IX.” Elias stood in high favor with 


** Cf. Paucis ante diebus of Pius X in AAS II 705, A. G. Little, Studies in 
English Franciscan History (Manchester, 1917) Lecture II: ‘‘Failure of 
Mendicancy” p. 55-91. 


een 11k 229, Note 1. 


7 AM III 229-230: II 240-241; AF II 50; cf. however Eccleston, in 
AF I 242; II 51, Note 5. 


*8 Here a heated discussion and a personal altercation between Elias and 
St. Anthony of Padua is said to have taken place. It is very graphically 
described by Glassberger (AF II 51), Bernard a Bessa (AF III 228-233); 
Wadding (AM II 242); and the Bollandists (June 13). St. Anthony is 
said to have told Elias that his actions and his manner of living were a 
disgrace to the Community and a scandal to the friars. (cf. AF III p. 215 
Note 7, 216 Note 1; 131 Note 4). The whole episode, however, is rightly 
discredited by modern critics. Eccleston’s account refers to Elias’ deposition 
in 1239, many years after the death of St. Anthony (1231) whereas Salim- 
bene, who certainly was no friend of Elias, (cf. his Liber de Praelato, edit. 
Holder-Egger, p. 96 sqq.) although received into the Order by him, knows 
nothing of it. Probably Aymon of Faversham was meant, not St. Anthony. 
cf. AF III 231 Note 4. (MF VIII 179); Eccleston, De Adventu Fratrum 
Minorum in Angliam, XIII in AF I 242: Panfilo lc. cap. XIII, XVIII; 
Benoffi, Storia, p. 50; AF II 51; Sparacio, Dom., O.M.Conv., Fra Elta, 
Profilo Storico. Altercéd con S. Antonio? (Milano, 1923) (cf. MF XVII 
3-57): A. G. Little, Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 1892) p. 135; 
Legenda Antoniana in MF XV 165-177; XVI 3-19, 33-39. 
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the Pope and secular princes as a man of rare executive ability. 
Once in the presence of the Pope, Elias is said to have com- 
plained that certain individuals in the Order, well thought of 
on account of their personal acquaintance with. St. Francis but 
over-zealous, were trying to undermine his authority and that 
many of the brethren, seduced by them, were wandering about 
at will, like a flock without a shepherd.*® He requested Gregory 
to assist him in upholding his position as General and thus 
prevent a schism in the Order.*® The Pope, having heard Elias, 
gave him ample power to act in the emergency as he thought 
best. Elias hastened back to Assisi, where according to ANGELO 
DA CLARENO, to whom however, full credence cannot be given,** 
he inveighed most unmercifully against the ‘‘Caesarines’’, as 
the followers of CAESAR of Spires were called. Some, it is said, 
were exiled; others severely reprimanded; twelve afflicted with 
various punishments; and others, finally, incarcerated. Caesar 
of Spires is supposed to have received the worst treatment by 
having been detained in prison for two years. Going out of 
his open prison cell one day for a walk, so the chronicler relates, 
the guard thinking that Caesar was trying to escape, rushed 
upon him and killed him. Bernard of Quintavalle hearing of 
Caesar's captivity, it is narrated, fled into a mountain, where, 
having made a hut from the branches of a tree, lived in seclusion 
until the fall of Elias.*? The opposition to Elias and to his 
Visitators grew from day to day and extended from Province 
to Province. Prominent among his opponents at this time 
were such learned members of the Order®? as ALEXANDER OF 
HALES, the “Doctor irrefragabilis’ (d. 1245) and JOHN 
DE LA ROCHELLE (de Rupella), his disciple, the first to 


obtain an academic degree in the Order. Their efforts however, 


* “Vagando qua, e 1a, come li capricia’, MF II 90. 

~ Gy24 Gan AP IL 230: ME v1.90. 

Cf. Chapter X of this work. 

PW Ie Sacsaq) 

* Luigi Santorelli in his San Francesco e Frate Elia (Assisi, 1929) holds 
that it was primarily these, rather than the Zealots, that caused the fall of 
Elias, i.e., the ‘‘aristocracy’’ of the Order: the Doctors, Provincials, and 
Clerics who no longer desired a layman to rule over them. (MF XXX 64). 
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for the present, seem to have been futile. More successful was 
their learned colleague in England, Aymon of Faversham.*+ He 
won the English and German friars for his plan, which was to 
hold in Rome, even against the will of the General, a Chapter 
composed of delegates from all Provinces and then to appeal to 
the Pope. He found a willing assistant in Friar Arnulf, who, 
being the confessor of the Pope, gained also the good will of 
Gregory for their cause. After a long consultation, the Pope 
sent the delegates back to their respective Provinces with the 
injunction that they form a commission of twenty friars to 
work out, for presentation and adoption, a plan of reform.*® 


Gregory IX thereupon announced a GENERAL CHAPTER 
scheduled to be held in Rome, on Pentecost Sunday, May 15, 
1239. After having learned of the many accusations brought 
against Elias, especially by Aymon of Faversham,** Gregory IX 
found it expedient and beneficial for the Order to depose Elias. 
He then bade the friars to proceed to the election of a successor. 
Fr. Albert of Pisa was the unanimous choice for General (1239- 
40). He was immediately confirmed by the Pope.?7 


ALBERT OF PISA had been Provincial of England, where 
he had labored as successor to Agnellus of Pisa. According 
to Eccleston he was likewise Minister Provincial in Germany, 
as successor to Caesar of Spires; (1223-1227); and Provincial 
of Bologna, the March of Ancona, the March of ‘Treviso, 
Tuscany, -and of Spain (1227), as the successor to John 
Parenti. He seemed an excellent choice for the exalted office of 
General. He was upright, zealous and experienced. He was the 
first General that was a priest. After his election he was called 
upon to read Mass for the brethren. On this occasion, Gregory 
IX said to them: ‘““You have now heard the first Mass that was 


%* AF I 242. 
Bear l 247-743. 
* AF III 231, Note 4; Eccleston in AFI 217. 


* Jordanus, n. 63 and 64 in AF I 19; Eccleston in AF I 218; Glassb. 
in AF II ff; Salimbene 44, 158: C 24 G in AF III 233-45; Ehrle, ALKG 
VI 20 ss.; Johannes de Komarowo, Memoriale etc. p. 94; Little, The Grey 
Priatss-p. 181. 
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ever celebrated in the Order by a Minister General. Return now 
with the blessing of God to your respective homes.’’** 


At this Chapter Aymon of Faversham was elected Provincial 
of England, and John of Kethene, who had been Provincial of 
Scotland, Provincial of Ireland.*° 


At the Chapter of Pentecost, held at Rome 1239, important 
changes in the organization of the Order were made.*° The 
power of the General was limited and the General Chapter 
placed over him,*! since up to that time, as mentioned, he had 
been supreme. He was an absolute ruler. He could appoint or 
remove ad libitum Provincials, Guardians, and inferior Su- 
periors and substitute others as he saw fit. At the Chapter 
this power was given to the Chapters. The Custodes are not to 
depose the Guardians of the Convents without first consulting 
the Provincial and other duly authorized friars. Every Province 
should send to the General Chapter, besides its respective Pro- 
vincial and Custodes, also a Discretus. At the Provincial 
Chapter, likewise, each Convent of the Province should have 
its Discretus or representative, who is to give an account of the 
spiritual and temporal condition of his respective house. ‘These 
provisions marked a new constitutional development in the 
Order. It was the transition to a democratic form of govern- 
ment, which with few variations, has remained until this 
present day. With the election of Albert of Pisa, the domineer- 
ing influence of the lay brothers also was broken.*? In 1240, 
it was decided that no lay brother be chosen Provincial, Custos 
or Superior, except in those regions where there were no priests. 
By this time the number of clerics and priests, owing to the 


PAP II243. 
SATE 4 3) 


“” AM III 23; Salimbene, p. 159; Ebrle, in ALKG VI 19-29. cf. Vol. I, 
Partwlll sChapter:4, 


“Firm. Trium Ord.:§. Franc.: (Paristis, 1517). pats4 ja eneeuee.. 
ALKGaVie7Z 1; 


42 66 ° . . . 
Horum laicorum ... . ob multitudinem et propter auctoritatem, 


reverentiamque illorum, qui sancti Francisci erant socii, nimium sibi assume- 
bant in Religione statum et protestatem’’ AM III 24; cf. next Chapter. 
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interest taken in theological studies by ST. ANTHONY OF 
~PADUA;** Aymon of Faversham, Alexander of Hales and 
others, had so increased that they had at least the moral if not 
the numerical preponderance. At the Chapter of 1239 Elias, 
according to the Chronicle of the Twenty-Four Generals 
(C24G), was forced to renew his profession because he had 
asserted that he had taken his vows: according to the Regula 
non Bullata in which he claimed the use of money was per- 
mitted. Following him all the members of the Chapter and 
later all the members of the Order were called upon to renew 
their profession.** After his deposition, Elias went to Cortona. 
He was mortified at his impeachment and the severe correction 
tendered him by the Pope. Instead of accommodating himself 
to his new state, he became disobedient to the General and even 
incurred excommunication by transgressing the cloister rights 
Beeeve oor Clares at Cortona. The General even now was 
ready to meet Elias half-way and to absolve him. Elias refused 
and matters were referred to Rome. Gregory IX told him he 
must obey like all other brethren. In the conflict between 
Gregory IX and FREDERIC II (1215-1250) Elias was used as 
intermediary at one time by the Pope, at another by the 
emperor. Ihe conflict became very acute between 1238-1239. 
Elias sided with Frederic rather than with the Pope,..a tact 
which brought him into the bad graces of Gregory IX.** He 
was excommunicated anew.** In 1240, he was seen in the army 
of Frederic, riding on a magnificent charger and taking part in 
the sieges of Florence and Ravenna. Whether he made himself 
guilty of vile imprecations against the Pope is doubtful.47 On 
the contrary, it is claimed that Elias wrote a letter to the Pope 
explaining his conduct and begging pardon. This letter was 


“Cf. AF III 131 Note 4; Bohmer, Analecten Bea ide Adar L555 eT 
Cel. c. CXXII n. 163; AF III 218 sqq. 


= © 24.G.in AF Ill 231. 
* Salimbene, 1. c. 411; AF I 243 III 249: ib. Note 7. 


“Cf. San Francesco, Vol. VII (1927) 115-116; 129-130; 260-262; 
AF I 243. 


* AM III 24. 
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later found in the-tunic of Albert of Pisa after the latter's 
death. Elias was sent by Frederic to Constantinople for diplo- 
matic purposes to deal with Emperor JOHN IIE Vatatzes:**bie 
received from the Emperor many relics and presents.*® Gregory 
IX died in 1241: the learned Aymon Faversham, the General, 
ine 2A 2° 


Elias, who was unaware of his excommunication, because the 
letter of the Pope was withheld from him, had in the mean- 
time been able to induce a large number of brethren, two-thirds, 
to side with him. They still saw in him the one to whom St. 
Francis had left the administration of the Order. They were 
even induced to believe that he had been unjustly deposed.* 
Besides the new Pope, INNOCENT IV (1243-1254), had as 
yet taken no action against him. According to Wadding, Elias 
appeared at the General Chapter, held at Genoa, 1244, where 
he tried to prove that he had been unjustly deposed in 1239, 
and sought re-election;®? but the majority of the electors are 
said to have had no sympathy with him. Chagrined and angry, 
he left Genoa. Other authors however, deny that Elias attended 
this Chapter at Genoa.®* Whether he renewed his relations 
with Frederic II is, in the light of a document recently discov- 
ered and published by Msgr. FALOCI PULIGNANI, very doubt- 
ful,®! At least, in 1244, he warned the friends of Frederic to do 
nothing that might help the Emperor to wrest Assisi from the 
Pope even though he (Elias) would thereby be reinstated in his 
beloved city of St. Francis. The incident certainly shows that 
Elias shared no ill will towards Innocent IV and that even as 


Cf. Petrus de Vinea, Collectio epist. lib. III Epist. 15; Huillard-Bré- 
holles, Hist. Diplomatica Friderici II (Paris: 1852-61) tom. VI pars. I, p. 
147; Speculum Vitae p. 171; AF III 249; ib. Note 4, 7; cf. Cambridge 
Medieval History (N,-Y., Macm., 1927) p.495. | 


= Glass. in Ab IL'64: € 24 GinsAPSNT 24S 
*° AM III 98. 

* C 24 G in AF III 249; Glass. in AF II 64. 
SANTEE A014 02, 

® €f. Paschal ‘Robinson, “in Cath. Encyc. V. 383. 
** Cf. Giornale d’Italia, Rome, Nov. 2, 1929. 
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a penitent craved the latter's good graces, although the Em- 
peror's triumph would mean also his temporal exaltation. 


Later developments nevertheless caused him again to: be ex- 
communicated, this time by Innocent IV,*° and finally even 
expelled from the Order.** He repaired with a few brethren to 
Cortona, where having built a house for himself and his fol- 
lowers, he erected a magnificent church in honor of St. Francis.°7 
Fearing incarceration, he spurned the frequent invitations ac- 
corded him to return to the Order, e.g. by Blessed John of 
Parma in 1247. During Passiontide, 1253 Elias, after having 
lost his only friend through the death of Emperor Frederick II 
(1250), fell seriously ill. Shortly before his death, April 22, 
1253, he repented. Having repeatedly prayed: ‘‘Lord! spare 
me a sinner’ (Domine! parce mihi peccatori) he received Holy 
Communion and died on Easter Tuesday, reconciled with the 
Church,°® but outside of the Order.®® 


It is difficult to give a just criticism of Elias. Some authors, 
especially the later Spirituals, condemn him most severely: 
others praise him highly and attribute to him the organized 
continuation of the Order after the death of St. Francis.¢° Per- 


; AM II 102, 
sc. 24 G in. AF III 250, 
™ Mariano, Compend. p. 33. 


*C 24 G in AF III 250. The sentence of excommunication had been 
raised by Bencius, the Archpriest of Cortona, on Holy Saturday. Mariano 
Compend. ib. Lemp, Frére Elie, p. 154, 174 ff. 


Revi hs3 12-313. 


” After having regretted the fact that Elias in his later life had apostatized, 
Msgr. Faloci Pulignani remarks: ‘‘Sul resto, egli, (i.e. Fra Elia) fu quegli 
che, con Gregorio IX, fece arrivare fino a noi la mirabile instituzione fran- 
cescana. Senza Gregorio IX, senza Elia da Cortona, S. Francesco sarebbe 
timasto sempre un gradissimo Asceta, una figura venerabile, ma i suoi 
Sequaci si sarebbero sbandati, sarebbero caduti nell’ esagerazione, nell’ impo- 
sibile, forse nel grotesco, si saberbero transformati in erectici, in ribelli, in 
ermravatire Sf Dobbiamo riconoscere in lui un lampo di genio, 
poiché veduta la potenzialita, la fecondita dell’ idea seminata da S. Fran- 
cesco, non la lascio incolta e abandonata dopo la morte sua, ma la raccolse, 
la circondo di cure, gli diedo forma e corpo, docile instrumento del piu 
grande a generoso amico di S. Francesco, cioé di Gregorio IX. Questo e il 
Fra Elia che ci conservano i documenti piu antichi, i documenti che raccon- 
tano, e non polemizano’’, MF VIII 133. Eccleston says of Elias: ‘‘Quis 
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haps, also in this case it might be better to say “tn medio stat 
virtus.”’ We must distinguish, as the editors of the Analecta 
Francescana** wisely remark, between his life while St. Francis 
was alive, and his life after the Saint had died. Undoubtedly 
most of the excesses told about him during the life of St. 
Francis are fables and lies; he must have been, to say the least, 
a fairly good religious otherwise St. Francis could never con- 
scientiously have made him his Vicar during life. After the 
death of the Seraphic Patriarch, especially from 1226 on, 
Elias showed himself an ingenious and gifted administrator, 
but blinded by pride and forgetful of the example of his 
predecessors, a layman of ease that was a scandal to his more 
fervent brethren, and of ambition that, according to his oppo- 
nents, was void of justice; his greatest fault however, lies in his 
alliance with Emperor Frederick II, for which he merited ex- 
communication. 


Occasionally one meets with articles that make it appear as 
though Elias became the leader of a new faction of lax religious 
in the Order and that this faction eventually evolved itself into 
the present Conventuals.*? The Conventuals as an Order have 
nothing more in.common with Brother Elias or his followers 
than any other Franciscan Family. He was the General of the 
whole Order. 


The Conventuals condemn the private excesses of Brother 
Elias as much as anyone. They see in St. Anthony of Padua, 
Alexander of Hales, Aymon of Faversham, Caesar of Spires and 
Bernard of Quintavalle exponents of their own views in up- 
holding the ideals of St. Francis in as far as they were com- 
patible with Community life under ordinary circumstances. 


in universo christianitatis orbe vel gratiosior vel famosior quam Elias?’ 
(AF I 230) or as the translator put it: ‘‘Who in the whole of Christendom 
was more agreeable in manners or more famous than Elias?’’ 


% AF II 216 Note 1. 


““Frate Elia l’animoso e battagliero antesignano dei conventuali.’”” MEF 


MoeVIL 189: ‘cf. "Cathi Encyc. V 383 21V 345; 
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St. Anthony and John of Parenti saw the need of a new 
modus vivendi at the Chapter of 1230. The latter even re- 
quested Gregory IX for an explanation of the Rule, the Bull, 
Quo elongati. With these men, with the popes in their authentic 
and apostolic declarations or mitigations of the Rule, the Con- 
ventuals are identified; not with the alleged individual private 
excesses of Brother Elias or his adherents. 


St. Francis appearing to St. Anthony and the friars at Arles, 
by Giotto, (1266-1337) in the Upper Church of St. Francis 
Assisi. 


SS 


St. Anthony of Padua and the Christ Child by Murillo (1618-87). 
Seville, Spain. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Generals Aymon (Haymo) of Faversham (1240-44); 
Crescentius of Jesi (1244-47); and John-of Parma (1247-57) 


Early Legends of St. Francis. The Procurators. 
The Syndics. Joachinism. 


~The Generalate of Albert of Pisa was of short duration (May 
14, 1239-Jan. 23, 1240) .+ At the Chapter, convoked and pre- 
sided over by Gregory [X? on the Feast of All Saints, 1240, 
AYMON OF FAVERSHAM, an Englishman, was elected 
General.? Ayton was a very learned, zealous, and pious man.‘ 
He had taught at Tours, Bologna, and Padua,° and acted as 
Commissary of the Pope to the Archbishop of Constantinople 
(1233) in the cause of the union of the Latin and Greek 
~Churches.* In 1239 he was elected Provincial of England.” As 
General, he personally visited the Provinces, giving wise pre- 
cepts and fatherly corrections. He was especially interested in 
the proper recitation of the Divine Office and wrote a treatise 
on the rubrics and ceremonies of the Mass that according to the 


* The Pope, Gregory IX, is said to have composed for the occasion of his 
passing the following verse, which for years was recited at the death of a 
General: 

“Plange turba paupercula, et pauperum; 

Hoc lugubre suspirium Pater Francisce suscipe. 

Et prode Christo stigmata lateris, pedum, manum, 

Ut nobis reddat orphanis tanti Patris Vicarium.”’ AM III 23. 

> Cf. Catalogus Generaltum Ministrorum, O.F.M. (C 14 G) ed. P. Hila- 
Hiowaucetnay (Rome, 1897) ;.C 24 G, in AP Ill 246;.C 14.G in AF 


III 696. 

"AM Ill 23; Salimbene, Chronicon p. 51; AF I 62; AF III 246-61. 

* “His fuit speculum totius honestatis, prudens, humilis et sanctus, magnus- 
que theologus, et in ipsa facultate doctoratus. Quit etst senex, nthilominus 
citcuivit Ordinem, visttando provinctas cum nimio zelo, et caritate et multa 
bona fecit. Marianus, Chron. ad annum 1239; cf. also AM III 23; C 24 G, 
in AF III 246. 

° Salimbene, Chronicon, p. 120; AF III 246 n. 1. 

PAP ib 46. 0. 1s°AM- 11-319; Cath. Encyc. VI 798; BFI 103. 

"Cf. Brewer, Monumenta Franciscana, Collat. XII; AF I 243; AF III 
246, Note 1. 


12] 
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Chronicle of the Twenty Four Generals was approved by the 
General Chapter of Bologna, 1242, and inserted in the Roman 
Missal.* His reformed Breviary presented, according to Ehrle, 
probably to the Chapter of Montpellier, 1241, was approved 
by Gregory IX, June 6, 1241,® and by Innocent IV, June 20, 
1244. From a letter (Pio vestro collegio) addressed to him by 
Gregory [X we learn that Aymon had rendered the Pope im- 
portant services also in the reconstruction of the ROMAN 
BREVIARY.?® Innocent [IV commissioned Aymon to correct 
and supply the rubrics.*? In fact, the liturgical works of Aymon 
became so acceptable to that under NICHOLAS III (1277-80) | 
they were used not only throughout the Order, but also through- 
out the Roman Church.?? 

Despite the papal declarations mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter, certain Provinces, e.g. England, desired to observe the 
Rule “‘according to the letter’ (ad litteram.)1® Other Provinces, 
on the contrary, favored still further alterations and explana- 


“AM III 68; AF III 247; ALKG VI 29; BF I 296 (No. 342); Eubel, 
Epitome, No. 353: BF 1 342. 

eG Eubgl, Bull. Epitome p. 30, No. 309; BF I 296 (No. 244). 

* Vestrae itaque precibus devotionis inducti, ut observantia moderni Divini 
Offictt, quod in “‘Braeviartis’’ vestris exacta diligentia correctum a nobis ex 
statuto regulae vestrae juxta Ecclesiae Romanae morem, excepto “‘Psalterio’’, 
celebrare debetis, sitis contenti perpetuo indulgemus BF I 296: To the words 
‘‘a nobis’, Sbaraglea (BF I 216) remarks: ‘‘nempe ejus jussu, sed opera 
Haymonis.’’ Cf. Pierre Batifol, Histoire du Breviaire Romain, Troisieme 
edition refondue, (Paris, 1911); AFH VII 402; AM III 419-420. The 
Ordinationes divini officit of Aymon will be found republished in AFH III 
55-81 (cf. ib. XIX 785-97); his Rubricae in AFH XIX 788-97: the 
Statuta Liturgica, decreed at the General Chapter of 1263 in AFH IV 62-75 
and in the Opera Omnia of St. Bonaventure VIII (1898) 466-7. 

“ BF I 344; C 14 G in AF III 696. 

* Sciendum, quod Nicholaus Papa II]—fecit in ecclesiis Urbis amoveri 
Antiphonatias, Gradualia, Missalia et alios libros of ficti antiquos quinquaginta 
annos et mandavuit ut de cetero ecclesiae Urbis uterentur libris et Breviariis Ft. 
Minorum quorum regulam etiam confirmavit. Unde hodie in Roma omnes 
libri sunt novi et Franciscani. Raoul de Tongern, De Can. Observ. Prop. 22 
as quoted in AF III 247 Note 1; cf. P. Suibert Baumer, O.S.B., Geschichte 
des Breviers, (Freiburg, 1895) p. 319: ff.: AM IL] 99=eKgrchenlestean ander 
' Brevier’’;) V. L. Kennedy, -O.S.B;: “The | Franciscan: Ordos Aticeieenaneie 
thirteenth century’ in Mediaeval Studies. Vol. II (1939-40). For the works 
of Aymon, cf. Wadding, Scriptores, 162 Sqq.:; Edit. of Nardecchia (Rome) 
p. 111; Sbaralea, SS. Suppl. Edit. Nard. p. 352. 

* Cf. Eccleston, in AF II 244. 
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tions besides those already conceded in 1230 by Gregory IX. 
Thus in 1242 the FOUR DOCTORS of the University of 
Paris: ALEXANDER OF HALES; JOHN DE LA ROCHELLE 
(Rupella) ;5 ROBERT OF BASTIA or of La Bassé;?® and RICHARD 
_ (Rigandus, Rigaldus Odo, Rigaldus) 2” sent, as requested by the 

previous Chapter of Montpellier (1241), to the Chapter of 
Bologna the renowned Expositio quatuor magistrorum,'® a 
literal interpretation of the Rule, but with a request for decla- 
rations concerning regulations regarding poverty and the right 
of exercising dominion over movable things. They asked for 
declarations not concessions. They condemned the privileges 
contained in the Briefs of Gregory IX, dated Dec. 12, 1240 and 
June, 12411® wherein the Pope for the first time had altered 
the provisions of the Rule granting the Provincials, without 
first interviewing the General, the right of approving preachers 
and of receiving Novices through delegates. 

In 1240 (or 1241) ?° Aymon called the Definitors (‘‘Seniores 
Ordinis Patres’’) together for a Chapter at Montpellier. Here 


eet AF I{1l..218, Note I. 

eet Vl 597-622: ALKG VI 21: AF III 219 Note 6. 

* Cf. AF III 247, Note 8; André Callebant, O.F.M., in AFH X 229 ff.; 
Zawart, Anscar, O.F.M.Cap., in FEC Report, 1927, p. 291. There has 
been much confusion and altercation concerning Robert’s birth-place. Until 
recently he was styled ‘“‘Robert of Bastia, Bastia being a hamlet near Portun- 
cula, Assisi. (Cf. Felder. Hilarin, O.F.M.Cap., Histoire des Etudes dans 
V'Ordre de Saint Francois (Paris, 1908) p. 241, Note 4; Holzapfel, p. 29; 
Kirchenlextkon VI 1760). Wadding in his Scriptores makes of him a Rus- 
sian Ruthenian and adds the Oriental surname ‘‘Hassum’’. (cf. FEC Report 
VIII 263). By a printer’s mistake ‘‘Hassum’’ became ‘‘Hassia’’ and this 
again “‘Russia’’. Lately it was concluded that since Robert was Custos of 
Arras, 1254, and since La Bassée is not far from Lille in France, this town 
was probably Robert’s birth-place; for Arras belonged to the Provincia 
Franciae which in 1241 commissioned the Quatuor Magistri (of whom 
Robert was one) to explain the Rule). 

ere itt 247 -Note 8. 

* A XIV century copy is preserved in The Communal Library of Assisi, 
MS 684; AM III 69; Firm. Trium Ord. (Paris 1511-12) IV 17; Spec. 
Minorum (Venice 1513) III 16; Mon. Ord. Min. (Salmanticae, 1506) 
Tract III f. 18; C 24 Gin AF III 247; C 14 G in AF III 696; Wadding- 
Sbaragiea, Supplementum ad Scriptores (Edit. Nardecchia, Rome 1921) p. 
P28 Vol: Ill. 

pipe J.287, 298. 

~C 24 G in AF II 247: cf: ib. Note 1; ALKG VI 21 ff.; Salimbene, 
Chronicon ed. Parma p. 403 ff. 
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various decrees concerning the celebration of future General 
Chapters were. enacted.2+* Aymon diminished still more the 
power of the lay-brothers,?* by depriving them of the privileges 
they heretofore enjoyed of acting as Provincials, Custodes or 
Guardians. He. also restricted the number of applications for 
the lay-brotherhood.”* ‘‘Ideo.processu temporis merito ad ni- 
hilum redacti sunt, quia eorum receptio quasi totaliter prohibita 
est,’ complains SALIMBENE. 

At the CHAPTER held during his Generalate at BOLOG- 
NA, 1242 (or 1241) it was decided that the quest for alms 
be curtailed somewhat lest the poor people thereby suffer.24 At 
the Chapter of Genoa, Oct. 4, 1244,25 Fr. CRESCENTIUS of 
Jesi,*° Provincial of the Marches of Ancona, a learned?’ and aged 
man was elected General?® to succeed Aymon of Faversham, who 
had died the year previous?® at Anagni, where he lies buried. 

It was at this Chapter that the decree to collect documents 
referring to the life of St. Francis and to send them to the 
General was made.*® The work was entrusted among others 


* Cf. AM IV 32; Eccles. in AF I 243; C 24 G, in AF III 247. 

” “Hic Generalis frater Haymo laicos ad officia Ordinis inhabilitavit, quae 
usque tunc, ut clerici exercebant’’ AF III 251; Salimbene, (Edit. Parma) p. 
403 3800s AIG OV S27, 

*“Tdeo processu temporis merito ad nihilum redacti sunt, quia eorum 
receptto quast totaliter prohibita est’’, complains Salimbene (ed. Parma, 405). 

, Ci C 247Gan AP JIL 246.25. ALK GaN ieee 

“AM I 98 (ann. 1244). 

* Stan. Melchiorri, O.F.M., Biographia di Fr. Crescentio de Conti Grizi 
di Jest dall’ anno 1244 al 1247, sesto Generale dei Francescani (Rome, 
1868); Paul Sabatier, “Fr. Crescentius de Jesi et son Generalat’” in “Opu- 
scules de critique historique; I (Paris, 1903) 109-134; AF II 65-69, 73; 
Til 261 ff.; AM III 100 ff., 170-173; Wadding, SS. p. 68; Wadding- 
DDATAGICA COO EDs he 

He wrote a work entitled Venerabilium Gesta Patrum, at one time 
(1381) preserved in the Library of the Sacro Convento, Assisi, but now no 
eae extant. cf. C 24 G in AF II. 263, Note 8; Wadding-Sbaraglea SS. 
p. ; 

*“Venerabilis senex, homo justus et disciplinae zelo probatus’’ C 24 G 
in AF IIT 261. 

nie 24 G in AF III 255; cf. ib. p. 246, Note 1. (His epitaph read thus: 
“Hic jacet Anglorum summum decus Haymo Minorum: Vivendo frater, 
hosque regendo Pater; Eximius Lector, Generalis in Ordine Rector.’’ 
Wadding, SS, (Edit. Nardecchia) p.. LiL and Ak dally 6977 

*C 24 Gin AF III 262: Sabatier, Vie, LXI Sqqis. 
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to the THREE COMPANIONS of St. Francis: Brothers Leo, 
Angelus, and Rufine, and was completed by 1246 (1247?) .* 
That the Legenda Trium Sociorum, AS WE KNOW IT TODAY, 
was written by them, is in the light of present-day criticism 
highly improbable.** 


The Legend known as the Tres Socit is rather a compilation 
of a later century (XIV).” The letter, dated from Greccio, 
July 13, 1246, which accompanied the documents sent to the 
General, however, is authentic. The ‘““Three Companions” de- 
livered to Crescentius not the present J’res Soci, but rather a 
collection of documents, supplemented*by their own experiences 
and knowledge as derived from personal intercourse with the 
Saint or from facts narrated to them by Brothers Philip, the 
Long, Illuminatus, Masseo, and John, the companion of 
Brother Giles.“ The actual compilation of all this took place 
later. 


“Cf. AM III 103 where the letter of the ‘‘“Three Companions’ dated 
Aug. 11, 1246 and directed to the General is printed. 


® Cf. Part III, Chapter I on ‘‘Franciscan Sources’; also Abate, in MF 
XXXIX. 


88 Cf. MF VII 145-174. The original work of the Tres Socit has not as yet 
been found. The copies in use today are taken from the works written towards 
the end of the thirteenth century or the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Recent higher criticism demands that the legend known as the Tres Socit be 
absolutely differentiated from the material (documents) sent by the ‘‘Three 
Companions’’ of St. Francis, Leo, Rufine, and Angelus to the General. The 
documents were collected between 1246-1247; the legend was written by 
another hand, about 50-75 years later. The documents are authentic; so is 
the letter sent by the three companions to the General, (printed in AM III 
103) but the legend, that goes under this name is not. So say the modern 
critics. 


*C 24 Gin AF III 262. Cf. Sparacio, Storia di San Francesco d’ Assist 
(Assisi, 1928) p. 7; Van Ortroy, ‘“‘La Legende de Francois d’Assise dite 
Legenda Trium Sociorum’”’ in Anal. Bolladiana XIX 119-197; Acta SS. p. 
723-742; Sabatier, ‘‘De l’authenticite de la Legende de S. Francois dite des 
trois compagnons’’, in Rev. Historique LXXV 61 ff.; MF VII 84, 107; 
Goetz, Quellen, 91-147. Van Ortroy and Goetz, after having subjected the 
text of the Tres Socti to a searching criticism maintain that it was not written 
by the ‘‘Three Companions’, but compiled toward the end of the thirteenth 
century. For editions of the Tres Socit and other legends or chronicles men- 
tioned in this chapter cf. Vol. I Part III Chapter 1. 
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THOMAS OF CELANO” was the author of two of the best and 
and earliest legends on St. Francis, the one known as the Le- 
genda Prima or Vita Prima Francisci,” written by order of 
Gregory LX between 1228-29 ;%7 the other, which supplemented 
the first,” and known as the Memoriale B. Francisci or Vita 
Secunda S. Francisct, written by command of the General, 
Crescentius (1247).” Celano wrote a third Legend intended 
however, primarily for choir purposes. As the second life by 
Celano contained far too few miracles, John of Parma (Gen- 
eral: 1247-57) ordered him to supply the defect by adding a 
Tractatus de Miraculis. “ 


* Cf. MF XII 3-13; 38-54; 65-80; Sparacchio, l.c. p. 3. A. G. Little 
says of him:—‘‘Thomas of Celano was probably chosen as biographer on 
account of his literary ability and learning; he had no close connection with 
St. Francis and lacked the gift of incisive characterization. His style is colored 
and to some extent his presentation of his hero conventionalized by his 
knowledge of hagiographical literature.’ A Guide to Franciscan Studies 
(London, 1910) p. 11; Id. Some Recently Discovered Franciscan Documents 
and Their Relation to the Second Life by Celano and the Speculum Per- 
fectionts (London, 1926); AFH XX 433;496; XXI 3-54, 127-129; 
cf. my remarks on ‘‘The Sources of the Life of St. Franciss’” in Vol. I Part III 
chapter 1; Salimbene, Chronicon, p. 60 (AF III 262 Note 4). 


* Cf. Acta SS. Oct. Il. (Feast of St. Francis, Oct. 4). 


*“ Edited by D’Alencon (Rome, 1906) and the Franciscans at Quaracchi 
in AP X. English translation by Ferrers Howell (London, 1908). Dependent 
on this First Life of Celano are the works by Julian of Spires; (cf Van 
Ortroy, in Anal. Boll. XXI; Sparaccio, l.c. 6) ; by John of Ceperano, a papal 
notary, (before 1240) in his work known as the Spictlegium Francescanum 
(cf. Ed. D’Alencon (Rome, 1899); Sparaccio l.c. 6-7; and by Bartholomew 
of Trent, a Dominican about 1240 (cf. Lemmens, Excerpta Celanensia, 
(Quaracchi, 1901); Sparaccio l.c. p. 5-7; A. G. Little, A Guide etc. speed Pe 

“In the Vita Prima no mention of made of the canonization of St. 
Francis or of the transfer of his body, hence written before 1230. 


* Ed. Amoni, (Rome, 1880). For other editions cf. Vol. I Part II chap. 
11. The Tres Socti is based on the Legenda Secunda of Caleno. 


” Cf. Part III Chapter 1. Glass. in AF II 73; C 24 G in AF ILI 276. Hic 
(Crescentius) praecepit fratri Thomae de Celano, qui ’Primam Legendam 
beati Francisci’ fecerat, ut iterum scriberet alium librum, eo quod multum 
inventebantur de Beato Francisco quae scripta non erant. Et scripsit pulchert- 
mum de miraculis quam de vita, quem appelavit Memoriale beati Francisci in 
destderto animae, Salimbene, Chronicon.. Ed. Holder-Egger (Hanover and 
Leipzig, 1905-1913) p. 176; AM II 240: cf. K. Muller, Die Anfaenge des 
Minoritenordens (Freiburg in B., 1885) p. 175 ff.; W. Goetz, Quellen z. 
Geschichte des Franz v. Assisi (Gotha, 1904) p. 57 ff.; AFH XXP 161-205: 
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The fact that the GENERAL CHAPTER of 1266 had or- 
dered the destruction of all earlier LEGENDS of St. Francis, ex- 
cepting those by St. Bonaventure, accounts for the scarcity of 
MSS of the Vita Secunda of Celano and the difficulty of recover- 
ing either the original or copies of the writing of Brother Leo 
and of the other companions of St. Francis. By command of 
Pope ALEXANDER IV, Celano later wrote the Leganda Sanc- 


tae Clarae. 


To these historical works cannot be added the allegory 
known as the Sacrum Commercitum B. Franctsct cam Domina 
Paupertate, variously but erroneously ascribed either to John 
Parenti (1227-31)* or to John of Parma (1247-57),” as it 
was written towards the end of the thirteenth century of the 
beginning of the XIV century.” 


According to their personal viewpoints or prejudices authors 
are divided regarding their evaluation of Crescentius.“ Some 
praise him as a learned and zealous man,” others severely cen- 
sure him. The latter, especially the Spirituals of later years” 
see in Crescentius a follower of Brother Elias. They accuse him 
of deserting the ideals of St. Francis. Thev complain that he 
had a great passion for possesvsions; that he changed solitary 
hermitages for large monasteries; that he sought pious legacies; 
promoted the study of secular sciences; and finally that under 
his administration the friars were permitted to procure and 
handle money. If true, Crescentius with a vision for greater 
achievements, was only endeavoring to do then what his succes- 


*E.g. by Paul Sabatier, cf. Engl. translation (London, Dent.) p. XVIII- 
XIX. 

ep JIL 283: 

* For a more detailed description with critical animadversions and biblio- 
graphy cf. the special treatise of this present work in Vol. I Part III Ch. 1. 

*“ AM III 104. 
~*©“FHuic autem successit frater Crescentius, medicus famosus, minister 
Veronae, cujus zelum inflammavit caritas, tnformavit sctentia, confirmavit 
constantia,’’ so says Thomas de Eccleston, in his De Adventu Minorum in 
Angliam in AF I 244; cf. C 24 Gin AF III 261; Mariano Compend. Chron. 
D2S, 

* Cf. Clareno, Historia Septem Tribulationum in ALKG II 258; Zawart, 
in FEC Report, 1927, p. 278-9. 
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sors’ later accomplished viz. to adapt the Rule to conditions 
and circumstances. But the SPIRITUALS would hear of no 
such adaptations or reorganizations, even though approved or at 
least connived at by the Holy See. Accordingly, certain over- 
zealous brethren, with the approval of 72 other friars, deter- 
mined to report Crescentius to the Pope. But the General pre- 
vented them by complaining to the Pope that some dissatisfied 
fanatics were causing trouble in the Community by being dis- 
obedient and by giving scandal. Innocent IV thereupon ordered 
the guilty brethren corrected and measures taken to remove all 
sources of complain. Crencentius literally fulfilled the orders of 
the Pope by dispersing the friars to various provinces.* One 
can thus easily understand the reason of the diversity of judge- 
ment concerning Crescentius. Those whom he pleased, praise 
him; those whom he displeased, chide him. 

Crescentius was invited by Pope Innocent IV to attend the 
ECUMENICAL COUNGIL OF. LYONS, 1245, but owing to 
his lack of eloquence and alleging old age, he sent thither as his 
representative, Fr. Bonaventure of Iseo, his Companion, and 
former Provincial of Genoa, Bologna, and the Marches of 
Trevisio; not John of Parma, as some claim.” 


A Bull of great important, issued by INNOCENT IV, during 
the administration of Crescentius was that entitled Ordinem 
vesttum, Nov. 14, 1245." In virtue of this papal declaration 
the Pope assumed all rights of dominion over movable as well 
as immovable goods, except in those cases where the donors 
reserved the right of ownership explicitly to themselves. Fur- 
thermore, the brethren may make use of money through the 
Nuntt or Procuratores not only in case of extreme necessity, as 


“Bl. John of Parma, whom the Spirituals look upon as their champion, 
only two years later obtained similar provisions from the Pope. Cf. Bull of 
Innocent IV Quanto Studiosius, August 19, 1247. BE I 487. 

* AM TIE 1.05: 

io; Cf. Ed. D’Alencon, O.M.Cap. in Et. Fr. XXXIII 519-528: Salimbene, 
(Edit. Holder Egger) in the index under the name of Bonaventure de Yseo; 
Wadding-Sbaraglea, Scriptores (Edit. Nard.) Vol. II, Part I p. 189. 


.. ae 1400; AM III 129-131; C 24 G, in AF III 268; Glass. in AP 
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provided for in the Bull Elongati of Gregory IX, but also in 
cases of manifest utility." The Custos Custodum is to go the 
General Chapter with the Provincial and render an account con- 
cerning the conditions of the houses of the Province. The Pro- 
vincials despite the above mentioned protest of the “Quatuor 
Magistrt”’ are empowered to approve preachers, a duty that ac- 
cording to the Rule, pertained up to that time only to the 
General of the Order. In the absence of the Provincial his 
Vicars, after consulting with the Definitors, may give faculties 
to the brethren to preach. 


At the GENERAL CHAPTER HELD AT LYONS, July 
13, 1247°? Grescentius (who in the meantime had lost both the 
favor of the Pope and of his own brethren, as he was looked 
upon as the prime instigator of the Bull Ordinem Vestrum, 
which was a de facto refutation of the Expositio Quatuor Ma- 
gistrotum) requested that another be substituted as General in 
his place.” He did not attend the Chapter, but again sent Fr. 
Bonaventure de Iseo as his representative.” He was succeeded by 


“ “Pro ipsorum necessitatibus vel commodis.’”’ The words “et utilem’’ and 


“pro commodo’’ are added to the “‘rem necessariam’’ and “pro necessitatibus’’ of 
Gregory IX. This Bull later caused dissensions in the Order. At the Council 
of Metz (1254) it was decided not to use it, but rather to adhere to the 
Original Bull Elongati of Gregory IX. This action of the Chapter was ap- 
proved by St. Bonaventure at the following General Chapter of Narbonne 
in 1260. 


* AM III 171, but not at Avignon as Wadding states ib. cf. ALKG VI 30 
and AM III 171, Note 1, to new III Ed. (p. 195). 


* At a later date Crescentius was elected Bishop of Assisi, but Innocent IV 
refused to confirm his election. With permission of the Pope, Crescentius led 
a secluded life until his death. C 14 G in AF III 697; AM III 173. 


“Cf. Wadding-Sbaraglea, SS. Vol. II Part 1, p. 189. 
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JOHN BURDALLI (Borellus) of PARMA (1247-57) (b. at 
Parma, ca. 1209; d. at Camerino, Mar. 19, 1289).°° 


With the regime of John of Parma began a stricter life in 
the Order. The surviving early companions of St. Francis, e.g. 
Brothers Giles and Leo, welcomed his election as a vindication 
of their viewpoints and correspondingly, as a complete return 
to the primitive observance of the Rule. The later Spirituals, 
e.g. Angelo Clareno, even claim him as one of their own, al- 
though contrary to their ideals** he had made the remark that 
the welfare of the Order depended not only on good morals and 
stri¢t discipline, but also on learning, on which they frowned.” 
The new General had taught Logic at Parma, and Theology at 
Bologna and Naples, and moreover, had read the SENTENCES 
at Paris. He is the author of several works.” His authorship 
of the Commercitum B. Franctsct cum Domina Paupertate how- 
ever, is rigtly contested.” He explained the Scriptures and, 
besides other works, wrote a commentary Super Sententias." 
That he represented the then existing General, Crescentius of 


* Cf. Affo, Vita del B. Giovanni da Parma, (Parma, 1777); Luigi de 
Parma, Vita del B. Giovanni da Parma, II ed. (Quaracchi, 1900) ; Camerini, 
same title as the two preceding works. (Ravenna, 1730); Macdonnell, Sons 
of Francis (London, 1902) 214-51; Leon (De Clary) Lives of the Saints 
and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis. I (Taunton, 1885) 493- 
513. Salimbene, Chronicon, passim, cf. Edit. Holder-Egger under “‘Joannes 
de Parma’ p. 718; C 24 G in AF II 69; Wadding-Sbaraglea, Scriptores, 
Vol. III p. Il 42-43; Anal. Bollan. XX; Renatus de Nantes, O.M.Cap., 
“Le Bx. Jean de Parme et le Joachimisme”’ in Et. Fr. XV (1906) 148-167, 
277-300. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M,. in Cath. Encyc. VU 475; Anal. Fran- 
cisc. I (Quaracchi, 1885) 217 ff.; Angelo Clareno, Historia Septem Tribu- 
lattonum, partly ed. by EHRLE in ALKG II (Berlin, 1886) p. 249 ff.; 
and Dollinger, Bettraege zur Sektengesch. If (Munich, 1890) 417 ff.; (AFH 
II 433, 439), cf. AFH v, 776-7. For official papal documents directed to 
John of Parma as General, cf. BF I and II (Rome 1759, 1761); Annibali 
da Latera, Supplementum ad Bull. Franc. (Rome, 1780); Eubel, B. F. 
Epitome (Quaracchi, 1908). 

* The Spirituals following literally the words of the Rule, chap. X “et 
non curent nescientes litteras, litteras discere’’ rejected learning. 

Cf. Eccleston, De Adventu in AF I 224. 

** Wadding-Sbaraglea, Scriptores (ed. Nardecchia, Rome, 1921) Vol. III 
Part II p. 42-43; Cath. Encyc. VIII 476. 

* C 24 Gin AF III 283; cf. Vol. I. Part Ill ch. 1. 

® Wadding-Sbaraglea, SS lic. p. 42-43. 
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Jesi, at the First General Council of Lyons, 1245* is denied by 
recent authors. (cf. supra) 

With his election the Order made great progress. John of 
Parma was a pious religious who loved poverty and discipline 
(maximus paupertatis et humilitatis amicus)*? and sought to 
enforce the practice of these virtues in the Houses of the Order. 
His election once more brought about peace and harmony in 
the Community. He recalled the brethren who had been exiled, 
to their respective convents. He visited every Province of the 
Order.** His first visit was to England, with which he was 
extremely satisfied, and where he had the pleasure of being 
received by KING HENRY III. While in France, celebrating 
the Provincial Chapter at Sens, he was honored by the presence 


oF KING ST. LOUIS IX." 


He was so humble that even in canonical visitations he was 
not recognized by the majority of the friars. Wishing to be- 
come better acquainted with their mode of living and thus be 
able to make proper corrections, should such be necessary, he 
was accustomed to converse and eat with them as though he 
were but a simple member of their friary. He was very intent 
on having good Superiors. His vigilance and zeal, united with 
his personal example, reacted most beneficially on the Com- 
munity. It restored the spirit of St. Francis into the Order. 
He condemned those that demanded a part of the possessions of 
the novices upon entering the Order; also those that loitered 
around the Roman Curia in quest of some ecclesiastical dignity. 
He obtained from the Pope the privilege of making the accept- 
ance of such honors subject to his approbation.” The custom 


* Mariano, Compend. Chron. p. 38. 
“C 24 Gin AF III 270. 


“Cf. AM III 171; AF I 244. For his visit to England and the Chapters at 
Oxford, cf. Eccleston in AF I, 244. 


“Cf. AF I 244. Cath. Encyc. VIII 47. Concerning St. Louis IX of 
France cf, AFH III 381; XVI 179. 


Epil, 605-11 134. 
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of reciting daily the 66th psalm, ‘““Deus misereatur nostri” origi- 
nated with him. 

But John of Parma was not blind to the temporal necessities 
of the Community. A short time after his election he obtained 
a declaration of the Rule from Innocent IV, “Quanto studto- 
sius, Aug. 19, 1247°° that was of the greatest importance. It 
too had reference to the institution of the PROCURATORES. 
These were men selected by the Order to handle the administra- 
tion of all movable and immovable goods in the name of the 
Holy See, which retained the possession and title of the same 
(“ad quam rerum ipsarum spectat proprietas’). “The Procura- 
tors were removable ad nutum of the Ministers.°” By the pre- 
vious decree of Innocent IV (Ordinem Vestrum of 1245), the 
Holy See had declared itself the owner of all the goods of the 
Order.“ Accordingly, whenever any action was to be taken 
relative to these goods, buying, selling, transferring, etc., re- 
course had to be taken to the Holy See. As the Order grew and 
the Provinces became more numerous and farther removed from 
the Roman Curia other provisions for the observance of the 
Rule became manifest. The Rule forbade the direct handling of 
money or the possessions of property. "These, Procurators, or 
“amici spitituales,’’ as they were sometimes called, were to be 
the solution of the difficulty. Through them the necessary 
financial transactions could be made without the personal inter- 
vention of the friars, or direct recourse to the Holy See. 


* AM III 488; BF I 487. 

* Praesentium vobis auctoritate concedimus, ut singulis vestrum liceat in 
provinciis ets commissis, pet se, vel per alios Fratres suos, quibus td duxerint, 
committendum, constituere aliquos viros tdoneos, Deum timentes, qui pro 
locorum indigentia singulorum, res hujusmodi, tam concessas, quam etiam con- 
ferendas auctoritate nostra libere petere, vendere, commutare, alienare, tractare, 
expendere, vel permutare, ac in usum Fratrum convertere valeant, secundum 
dispositionem vestram pro necessitatibus, vel commodis Fratrum Ordinis me- 
moratt, sicut vobis eosdem viros sic constitutos a vobis amovere, aliosque ad 
praemissa exequenda sine difficultate qualibet subrogare, quotiens videritis 
opportunum. BF I 487; III 489-490. Cf. Bryce, Scottish Grey Friars, I 
453-470. Cf. AFH VII, 55; ib. 549-51 (Procurators in England 1280-83). 

* John XXII later by virtue of his Bull Ad Conditorem rejected this pro- 
Visione= Crs Clyercl il: 
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John of Parma further obtained from ALEXANDER IV, 
Oct. 21, 1255 (Ex parte vestra) permission that in case of a 
transferal of a convent from one city to another, the friars might 
take with them all movable goods to their new quarters and be 
able to sell the real estate on which the old habitation stood.” 
Exception, however, was made to the sale of a church as already 
provided for in Canon Law. 

The provisions of INNOCENT IV regarding the Procurators, 
were, owing to the objection of the Provincial of Ireland, John 
of Kethene, not put into immediate effect;” but the declaration 
of Gregory IX, whereby the Holy See had declared itself both 
the owner and the direct administrator of the goods of the 
friars, ordered observed.” This however, lasted only for a 
while, for in 1256 the General had all the privileges thus far 
conceded to the Order renewed.” The Procurators were con- 
firmed.7* Another important development in the Order was 
made by virtue of the faculties given it by Innocent IV to enjoy 
the rights of COLLEGIATE CHURCHES (including cemeteries) 
in all of those churches of the Order that had convents attached 
to them (Cum tanquam veri), April 5, 1250 and Aug. 21, 
1252." This privilege had previously been conceded to the DO- 
MINICANS, April 9, 1228."° By virtue of these privileges the 
friars could exercise parochial rights over their own brethren; 
administer the Sacraments to the faithful; reserve the Blessed 
Sacrament; ring church bells; and bury their own dead. From 
this incipient concession of parochial rights granted by Inno- 


® BE II 84. A copy of this Bull is preserved in the Archives of the Friars 
Minor Conventuals, Sancti Apostoli, Rome: B I No. 10. 


me AL 1-235, 

mal? 1 2235. 

ep rsll-1 12. 

Gam a Nobis, April 3, 1254: BF 1-719; AM III 517. 


™ BR I 538, 622. Already in 1231 (Aug. 28: Nimis iniqua) Gregory 
IX had made similar provisions for the Friars in Germany; BF I 75; cf. AF 
HI 96; Palomes, I Frati Minori (Palermo, 1897) p. 13 ff. 


DE L538: 
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cent IV arose the name CONVENTUALS.” For the present 
the right of exercising the cura animarum over seculars was. 
owing to the jealousy of parish priests, very much limited, if 
not entirely forbidden.” In fact, Innocent IV, in his Letters 
Etst anitmacum affectantes salutem, Nov. 21, 1254," issued in 
the very last days of his life (he died Dec. 12, 1254), rescinded 
the privileges of the friars (Friars Minor and Friars Preachers) 
and decreed that the faithful could not satisfy their obligations 
of hearing Mass on Sunday in the Churches of the friars, neither 
may they go to confesion to them. The friars dare not preach 
to the faithful before Mass on Sunday nor on any day on 
which the Ordinary or his representative holds a sermon in the 
same town or city. Neither dare the friars bury anyone without 
the permission of the corresponding parish priest, and even after 
obtaining his permission the stipend must be returned within 
eight days. All these ordinances were sanctioned by an ipso 
facto excommunication and other ecclesiastical censures, even 
the threat of degradation.” This still unexplained severe pro- 
vision of Innocent IV (was it perhaps due to the influence of 
the University of Paris?) was revoked by Alexander IV, almost 
immediately after his accession to the throne of Peter.” 


On April 28, 1260, he wrote a letter Nec insolitum to the 
Bishops of Lombardy and the Romagna ordering them to ad- 
vise the pastors of their respective dioceses that they may not 
deprive the faithful of the Last Sacraments merely because the 
latter requested that they be buried in the cemeteries of the 


"© Hinc est igitur, quod vestris supplicationibus inclinati ptaesentitum aucto- 
ritate decernimus, ut Ecclesiae vestrae omnes, ubi Conventus existunt Con- 
ventuales vocentur. BF I 538 and 622: cf. AM III 290-291. 

™ Cf, Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis, ch. 15 and 16. 


* Cf. Denifle, Chartularium etc. I 267 n. 240, & p. 263. no 23 bese 
oe Note 5; Eubel, Epitome p. 72 (No. 735) and 259; cf. Cath. Encyc, 

184. 

® AM Ill, Reg. Pont. p. 522; Eubel, luc. 


* Nec insolitium est nec novum, Dec. 22, 1254: AM III Reg. Pont. 522; 
BF II 3; cf. ib. I] 178, 179, 347; Denifle, Chartularium I p. 244; AM III 
278 Note 5. Cf. AFH XII 593-5 (Alexander IV as Protector of the Order). 
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friars. More concessions concerning the care of the souls of 


the faithful were conceded under MARTIN IV.” 


_ The concessions regarding Conventual or Collegiate Churches 
brought about an important distinction, if not virtual division, 
between the friars living in fraries or convents” and those living 
in the heritages. The former enjoyed from now on Conventual 
or parochial rights, in the sense given above; the latter, not. 
This is the original, ancient and time-honored significance of 
the name CONVENTUALS. The term from now on also, became 
the distinguishing mark of the Community in contradistinction 
to the various reforms’ whose adherents lived mostly in her- 
mitages, without exercising the cura animarum; also between 
those friars in the larger convents who had a voice in the Chap- 
ter proceedings, and hence were stationed there de familia and 
those who were not qualified to have a voice in the business 
proceedings of the places where they sojourned. The term thus 
signifies not only a mere title but also a right. 


At the CHAPTER CELEBRATED AT GENOA (most 
probably 1251 or 1252),*° an interesting ceremonial embracing 
Ordinationes Divini Officti was issued.” It is one of the oldest 
Franciscan ceremonials on record. John of Parma was still Gen- 


1 BR II 393. The original is in the Archives of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventuals, SS XII Apostoli, Rome. B II No. 3. 

® Ad fructus uberos, Jan. 10, 1281: BF III 480. Cf. Holz. 234-241; C. 
Poulus, Welt und Ordensklerus beim Ausgang des 13 Jahrhunderts in Kampf 
um die Pfarrechte, (Essen, 1900); C. Eubel, in Theol. Prakt. Monatschrift 
I (1891) 481; Id. in Rém. Quartalschrift IX (1895) 395; M. Straganz, 
in Hist. Jahrh. der Gorres Ges. XXII (1901) 98; F. Teuchhoff, Papst 
Alexander IV (Paderborn, 1907) 271; Holz. 234 Note 4. 

88 Conventualis ecclesia dicitur, ex quo duo vel tres in Collegio sunt, Cap. 
Nobis fuit; Tit. De Jure Patronat.—Glossae auctor. BF I 538 (cf. ib. 
Note c.) 

* Cf. e.g. The Constitutions of Alexander VI (Cap. V) ed. Bononiae, 
To07. p: &> ff. 


* Cf. AFH III 614 Note 6. 
mAFHIIT-55-81. 
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éral'at the-CHAPTER’ OP MEWZ, “12547 (12500) 207 apace 
Chapter, according to ECCLESTON,” he sought to abolish the 
Procurators” and to have the decrees of Innocent IV nullified in 
all those cases in which they were laxer than those of Gregory 
[X.°° He strenuously defended the Order against the jealous in- 
vectives of WILLIAM DE SAINT AMOUR” and the Secular profes- 
sors of the University of Paris.” He went to Paris personally 
(probably in 1253), and while there strove by both mild and 
strenuous arguments to secure peace and harmony.®? Together 
with Friar HUMBERT, Master General of the Dominicans 
(1244-64), he placed before Alexander IV (1254-61) at Ana-. 
gni a defense of the learned Dominican and Franciscan friars 
at Paris.“ But more than that! There were variances between 
the members of the two great Mendicant Orders themselves. The 
Franciscan Archbishop of Canterbury, JOHN PECKHAM, is cred- 
ited with having said that the only thing that the Dominicans 
and Franciscans have in common is their Catholic Faith!” 
Perhaps it was on the occasion of their meeting in Paris that the 
two Generals prepared the letter directed to their respective 
Communities and later published at Milan, 1255, recommand- 
ing peace and harmony among themselves. 


Cf. P. Michael Bihl, O.F.M., “‘Quo Anno Capitulum Generale, O.F.M. 
Metis Celebratum sit’’ in AFH III 601-614 and IV 425-435. The distin: 
guished writer and critic holds that this Chapter of Metz was celebrated May 
31, 1254, and not 1249 as Wadding maintains in AM III 208: cf. APH 
III 493-497; cf. ib. 55-81 (Liturgical Decrees). 

* De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Anglianr AF°1°235, 255. 

“Cl ALK Givi 32) 

* Salimbene, Chronicon, Ed. Holder, in MGH XXXII pa300; 

Cf. Wm. Turner, in Cath. Encyc. XV 637-8. 

” Cf. Denifle, Chartularium, Tom. I (Paris, 1889); Die Universitaeten in 
Mittalalter bis zum Jahre 1400, Vol. I, Pp.» 64 sqq:;) pi655 Sq melden 
ALK Gl'84.ff BRAY 322°C -147G ineAn A 699; Salimbene, Chron. (Ed. 
Holder-Egger) p. 299 sqq.; P. Hilarion Felder, Dr. O.M.Cap., Geschichte 
der Wissenschaftlichen Studien im Franziskanerorden bis um die Mitte des 13 
Jch-hunderts. (Freiburg, 1904) p. 227-229. Cf, Part III Ch. 8. 

** Salimbene, in MGH XXXII 299 ff. 

CES C4 Gin AR ME 27207 8 0A Wl OLN 14-36; Bernard a Bessa, 
Catal. Gen. p. 107-109, 

* Cambridge Medieval History V 822. Cf. A. G. Little, Grey Friars in 
Oxford (Oxford, 1892) p. 71 ff. 
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John of Parma served under Innocent IV as Apostolic Legat. 
to Greece (Sept. 1248) .°7 At Nice, 1249-50, as an “Angel of 
Peace’ he sought with the aid of the Emperor Vatacius, to effect 
a union of the Greek and Latin Churches.°® Although his mis- 
sion bore no immediate fruit, it did prepare the way for the 
union decreed at the COUNCIL OF LYONS, 1274. During his 
absence discipline somewhat relaxed. On his return he endeav- 
ored to correct the abuses that had crept in,®® but his influence 
had begun to wane due to the suspicion of JOACHINISM2 
that had been cast upon him. This suspicion was most unfor- 
tunate both for himself personally and for the Order corpora- 
tively speaking, affecting as it did both his adversaries in the 
Order and his and the Order’s opponents outside the Order. 
Among the former were.the anti-Spirituals; among the latter, 
the Secular professors at the University of Paris who used every 


* For the text cf. Wadding, AM III 380. 

* Cf. Golubovich, Bibliotheca Bio-Bibliografica di Terra Santa (Quarac- 
ehi, 1906) 219-228. 
eee 24°G in AF III"277: Wadding-Sbaraglea Scriptores l.c. p. 43: AM 
II 210. Tanta utriusque Ordinis ecclesiastict et secularis erga eum inter Grae- 
cos reverentia, tanta sanctitatis et divinae sapientiae estimatio ut non se pu- 
tarent hominem quempiam prudentem et eruditum videre, sed ex antiquis 
Patribus seu Doctoribus unum, sive aliquem ex Christi discipulis. AM IV 8: 
C 14 Gin AF III 697; Golubovich, Biblioteca biobibliogr. della Terra Santa 
MecOuaracchi, 1906) 224-226. 

PAVE IV’2. 

™ Cf. Cath. Encyc. VIII 406; Salimbene, Chronicon, passim; ALKG I 63 
sqq.; H. Haupt, “Zur Geschichte des Joachinismus’”’ in Brieger’s Zeitschrift 
fur Kirchengeschichte Bd. VII p. 372 sqq.; AF III 287 Note 5: Glass. in AF 
II 75. Denifle, H., O.P., “‘Das Evangelium Aeternum und die Commission 
zu Anagni”’ in ALKG I, 49-141; P. Guido Bondotti, O.F.M. Gioachinismo 
e Franciscanismo nel Dugento (S. Maria degli Angili, Assisi, 1924); Anto- 
nianum II (Rome, 1927); Edmund G. Gardner ‘Joachim of Flora and the 
Everlasting Gospel” in British Society of Franciscan Studies, Extra Series I 
(Aberdeen, 1912) p. 50-70 (cf. AFH V 804-905); Gebbart, Italie My- 
stique (Paris, 1890); Fournier, Etudes sur Joachim de Flore et ses doctrines 
(Paris, 1909); H. Grundmann, Studien iiber Joachim von Floris (Leipzig 
u. Berlin, 1927). (Cf. AFH XXII 201-206): E. Aegerter, Joachim de 
eer V oly (Paris, 1928) (APH XXII 201-207).For other literature on 
Woacain Of Plora cf. “AFH XXII 20127--XXIX 247-54. XXV 119: and 
Antonianum II (1927) 59-90: AFH V 804-5: XVII See Cl ie] D,Apcte ta hi 
MF XXVII 27; XXXVII 39-54; XXXVII 65-83: MF XXXVIII 19-524. 
(Joachinism, St. Bonaventure and Bro. elias) > "ME XXXII 67123 > “C(To- 
della) ; XXXIX 109-130. 
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possible argument favorable to them in their controversies with 
the Mendicants. 

JOACHIM OF FLORA (b. ca. 1132, d. 1202) ,7% a Cister- 
cian abbot and mystic expounded a new doctrine concerning the 
“Eternal Gospel.’’ The foundation of his theories was the 
strained interpretation of Apocalypse XIV, 6: “And I saw 
another angel flying through the midst of heaven, having the 
eternal gospel, to preach unto them that sit upon the earth, and 
over nation and tribe and tongue and people.’’ According to the 
“Eternal Gospel’’ there are three ages of the world which cor- 
respond to the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. In the- 
first age the Father ruled through power and fear. This corre- 
sponds to the Old Testament. In the second age the wisdom 
of the Father was revealed through the Son. This corresponds 
to the Catholic Church of the New Testament. A third age 
will come, the Kingdom of the Holy Ghost, a new dispensation 
of universal love, which will proceed from the Gospel of Christ, 
and in which there will be no need of disciplinary institutions. 
Joachim held that the second period was drawing to a close and 
that the third was about to begin after some great calamity 
(which he set for the year 1260), had taken place. After this, 
Latins and Greeks would be united in the new spiritual king- 
dom; the Jews would be converted; the Church freed from 
everything carnal and worldly, and the ‘Eternal Gospel’ abide 
until the end of the world. A new religious Order, whose task 
it would be to propagate these ideas and through them save 
the whole world, would be founded. 


Although certain doctrines of Joachim ,at least attributed 
to him, because his original works are no longer extant) refer- 


ring to the Trinity had been condemned by the LATERAN 


™ Cf. Edmund G. Gardner in Cath. Encyc. VII 406-7; Tocco, L’Eresia 
nel Medio Evo (Florence, 1884); Wickstead, ‘‘The Everlasting Gospel’ in 
The Inquirer (London, 1909); Fournier, Etudes sur Joachim de Flore et 
ses doctrines (Paris, 1909). For a contemporary account of Joachim’s life 
written by Lucas of Cosenza and a classical biography written in 1612 by 
ene Syllaneus cf. The Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum, May, VII under 
oachim. 
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COUNCIL, 1215,7 his teaching concerning the “Eternal 
Gospel”’ did not seem to excite suspicion until the middle of the 
XIII Century. In the meantime many books bearing more or 
less upon the subject had been written, but falsely attributed to 
Joachim, who had always wished to remain in the Church. 


Among the “‘Spiritualistic’’ party of the Franciscan and 
Dominican Orders there arose a sect known as the ‘‘Joachists,”’ 
or “‘Joachimists.’’ SALIMBENE narrates that Joachimism found 
its first foothold in the Order at Pisa whither the works of 
Joachim the Abbot had been brought for protection against the 
invasions of Frederick II, which occurred between 1243- 
1247.1 Many of these Joachists, especially Alexander of 
Bremen and Salimbene, the Franciscan Chronicler, saw the 
Antichrist in the person of Frederick II. Their faith was not 
even shaken by his death in 1250.1 One of these Spirituals, 
FRA GHERARDO (GERARD) OF BORGO SAN DONNINO, wrote 
(1254) a treatise entitled Introductorium in Evangelium 
Aeternum,’® the contents of which are known only from the 
extracts made from it by the commission of three Cardinals who 
examined the work in 1255. Under the ‘‘Eternal Gospel,’ 
however, Gherardo understands something entirely different 
than the Abbot Joachim; viz: the three books of Joachim: 1) 
“Liber Concordiae Novi ac Veteris Testamentt’’; 2) “Expositio 
in Apocalypsim,’ and 3) ‘‘Psalterium Decem Cordarum,’”’ the 
“canonical Scriptures’ of the third epoch. The Evangelist of 
this epoch is Joachim; his Apostles, the sons of St. Francis. 


The book of Gerard of Borgo San Donnino being replete 
with absurdities was not acceptable to the majority of his fol- 
lowers. On the contrary, after its publication he was sent back 
to Sicily where he was incarcerated until death. Only one friend. 


™ Canon 2; cf. Hefele, Histoire des Concils IV 1327. 

** Chronicon (Ed. Holder-Egger) p. 236. 

™ Salimbene however remarks: ‘‘Sed postquam mortuus est Fredericus . . 
et annus ducentesitmus sexagesimus est elapsus, dimisi totaliter istam doctrinarn 
et dispono non credere nisi quae video’’ Chronica (Ed. Holder-Egger) p. 
302-303. 

* H. Denifle, in ALKG I 49. 
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Leonard by name, adhered to him. Despite this fact, neverthe- 
less, and the fact that ST. THOMAS OF AQUIN had refuted Ger- 
ard’s central doctrine in his Summa. Theologica’® and ST. 
BONAVENTURE had strongly repressed all Franciscan exponents 
of Joachanism!” the Franciscan Order was blamed for the 
whole affair by the University of Paris which just then was 
engaged in a great controversy with the two Mendicant Orders- 
Dominican and Franciscan. Pope Innocent IV, on recommen- 
dation of a papal commission which sat at Anagni, condemned 
the book of Gherardo in 1255; but defended the Franciscan 
Order against the calumnies raised against it. It is true that 
Joachim and Gherardo had exerted an undue influence over 
certain members in the Community, especially those living in 
hermitages, but the General Crescentius of Jesi had already in- 
veighed severely against them. Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered, it was not the eremitical but the conventual movement, 
as explained above, that had gained the prominence in the 
Order. On it the popes and bishops depended for the furthering 
of the great interests of Mother Church, as exemplified in John 
of Parma’s activities as Legate and the conventual churches with 
corresponding parochial rights in charge of the friars of the 
community; not on the individualistical broodings of a few 
solitary hermits. 


Another follower of Joachim of Flora in the Order was the 
learned Spiritual HOGO DE DIGNA (d. 1255 or 1256) .1°° Owing 
to his sermons which were replete with joachistic and heretical 
doctrines many in the Provence started a new Community based 
on the traditions of the great Mendicant Orders and known as 
Saccatt or Boscarioli.1° They, as well as the so-called Apostolic 
Brethren (Apostolict, Pseudo Apostoli) founded about 1269 
by GHERARDO SEGARELLI (d. 1300) and, after his death gov- 
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™ Cf. Denifle in ALKG I 49 ff. (Berlin, 1885). 
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erned by FRA DULCINO (d. 1307), another follower of Joa- 
chinism,™! were condemned by the COUNCIL OF LYONS IN 
1274. Both of the last two named heretics died on the funeral 
pyre. Joachimism was revived in a modified form by the later 
leader of the Spirituals, PIERRE GIOVANNI OLIVI (d. 1297) *# 
and his follower, UBERTINO OF CASALE, who left the Order in 
Poh7(ch infra) 


The suspicion of Joachinism cast upon John of Parma was 
most disastrous to him. It was utilized by those who were 
adverse to his plans of reform and who had shown by mur- 
murings, conventicles, and secret invectives a dislike for his 
methods of procedure. Accusations against the General were 
brought to Alexander IV. His enemies accused him of enter- 
taining a too great regard for the Testament of St. Francis" 
and an aversion for all those that sought papal declarations 
and modifications. , They said that he was a follower of Joa- 
chim, the Abbot: that he had imbibed his false doctrines and 
that in his own sermons he had referred to them; that he had 
predicted the pure observance of the Rule by the members of 
the Order when the third age of the Eternal Gospel would 
have arrived. 


In how far, if at all, John of Parma was really allied with 
the doctrines of the Joachimites is still uncertain. He may 
occasionally have referred to the same. That he was not the 
author of the ““Evangelium Aeternum,”’ as BZOVIUS accuses him 
to have been, is conclusively proven by WADDING.14 Neither was 
he in any way allied with any open heresy in the church. His 
faith was that of PETER OF LOMBARDY and the Ecumenical 
Council. If he erred at all it was that he may have held some of 
the apocalytic ideas of Joachim."** It was most unfortunate for 
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48 The Testament forbade any interpretation or mitigation of the Rule. Cf. 
Writings of St. Francis, by Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., p. 86 and Vol. I, 
Part III, Ch. I of this present work. 
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him, too, that Gherardo of San Donnino, whose book had been 
condemned, was an intimate friend of his. John of Parma was 
thus himself compromised, externally at least. 

ALEXANDER IV (1254-61), perceiving the conspiracy that 
had arisen against the General, and realizing that on this account 
his influence had been compromised, is said to have advised him 
to resign and not to accept the Generalate again even though 
requested by the majority of the friars to do so.44* SALIMBENE 
however, insists that John resigned of his own free will;1 
whereas ECCLESTON says that ‘‘due to the heavy burden of his 
office as General, John requested the Lord Pope Alexander IV 
to be allowed to resign, a wish that was granted.” Be that as 
it may, and whatever the motive, the fact remains that at the 
Chapter held in the presence of the Pope at Ara Coeli, Rome, 
not as usual at Pentecost, but owing to the afore-said condi- 
tions, already on the Feast of the Purification, Feb. 2, 1257, 
John alleging incapacity and old age, resigned his office as 
General. A storm of dissession arose among his friends, so 
much so that during the days of balloting his name was still 
mentioned among the eligible candidates. The Pope finally 
crushed the hopes of John’s friends by declaring him ineligible 
and requesting the voters to concentrate on another.48 Upon 
the recommendation of John the unanimous choice was now 
BONAVENTURE FIDANZA OF BAGNOREA, the learned 
and pious professor or Paris. He was at that time in the 36th 
year of his age. 

The enemies of John of Parma did not rest however, until 
they had brought him, on account of his alleged connections 
with the Abbot Joachim, before an ecclesiastical court. The 
new General, Bonaventure, was forced into the trial.1?9 John’s 
Tracts were examined, but nothing objectionable was found in 
them. Nevertheless, his friends and defenders, especially the 
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above named professor of Theology, Leonard, were put in pris- 
on on account of the suspicion of Joachimism cast upon them. 
There they remained for eighteen years. During the incarcera- 
tion Leonard died.1?° 

In 1257 (?)??2 John of Parma was again called to judgment, 
this time by the General himself, at the monastery of Citta della 
Pieve in Umbria. The proceedings were presided over by John 
Gaetano CARDINAL ORSINI, the Protector of the Order.’ 
Here John was obliged to undergo a severe cross-examination. 
Sad, if not angry that his faith had been called into question by 
his enemies, John stood erect, and with eyes raised heavenwards 
recited loudly the APOSTLES CREED. This seemed only to 
incense his aggressors, who did not cease their accusations’®® 
until they finally induced the judges to pass sentence over him.*”* 
_ Just before the actual announcement of the sentence, however, 
a letter providentially arrived from the nephew of Innocent IV, 
CARDINAL OTTOBONI, the later Pope Hadrian V.1* It 
contained a defense of John and saved the good old man from 
further incarceration. John was set free and given permission 
to spend the rest of his days wherever he pleased.7° He went 
to Greccio. near Rieti, and passed the remainder of his days there 
(30 years) leading a holy and exemplary life. Just before his 
death he volunteered his services to Pope Nicholas IV to go 
again to Greece in the interest of the union the Greek Church 
to Rome.!27, While on his way thither, at Camerino, he died, 
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™ Cf. AM IV 5; Clareno, Historia Septem Trib.; AP HI 350 Note 2. 
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™ The assertion of Angelo Clareno (ALKG II 277 ff.) that the con- 
cealed motive of this process against him was merely John’s attachment to the 
literal observance of the Rule; that the accusation of Joachinism was merely 
a pretext; and that St. Bonaventure was deceived in his judgment must be 
taken with ‘‘a grain of salt.’’ Clareno was a fanatical partisan (cf. infra 
Chapter X) and defender of John of Parma and his assertions are not to be 
taken without further adieu. Other sources (AF III 350, 698; cf. Salimbene, 


l.c. p. 103) speak of retractations on the part of John (cf. ib. AF III 350-1, 
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March 11 (or 19), 1289, at the age of 80.128 He is numbered 
among the Blessed of the Order.122 A severe examination of his 
doctrine and books was made at the time of his beatification in 
1777 under PIUS VI, but nothing erroneous or heretical was 
found in them. His feast is celebrated March 20. 

The older chroniclers of the Order pay a high tribute of 
praise to John of Parma. The author of the Chronica XXIV 
Generalium Ordinis Minorum praises him as a man of science 
and discipline, a lover of poverty and humility.12° MARIANO OR 
FLORENCE 1n his Compeditum Chronicarum Fratrum Minorum 
calls him a man renowned for his singular knowledge and 
religious discipline; a powerful preacher, a man of a most holy 
life and sublime contemplation, a thaumaturgist.1** He was 
held in high esteem by Popes Innocent IV, Hadrian V, John 
XXI and Nicholas IV. 


“°C 24 G, in AF III 409. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Generalate of St. Bonaventure: 1257-1274. 
The “Constitutiones Narbonnenses.’’ 


ST. BONAVENTURE (John Fidanza) was born at Bag- 
norea, in Tuscany, about 1221. In his Legenda S. Franctsci 
(Prologue, No. 3) he tells us that he was once preserved from 


* Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventurae S. R. E. Cardinalis Opera Omnia, 10 
Vols. (Quaracchi, 1882-1902) (cf. AFH IV 305). For extracts of this 
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tino by P. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. (Milano, 1926). Besides all the early 
chronicles, e.g. Glassberger in AF II 74 ff.; C 14 Gin AF III 699; C 24 
G in AF III 323; Salimbene (Edit. Holder-Egger) in MGH XXXII 
(Scriptores); Mariano, Comp. Chron. passim, etc.; cf. Fr. Isidorus Busco- 
mari, St. Bonaventura Ord. Fr. Min. Minister Generalis (Romae, 1874); 
Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M., Der hl. Bonaventura, Kardinal und Kirchen- 
lehrer aus dem Francizkanerorden (1221-1274) (Kempten und Miinchen, 
1909) (cf. AFH III 344-8); Italian trans. (enlarged and amended) by Dr. 
Srect Fabio, O-F.M: (Milano, 1921); Sparacio, P. Dom. M.,O.M.Conv., 
Vita di S. Bonaventura (Roma, 1922); Bollandus, Acta Sanctorum Tom. 
III die 14 Julit (Antwerpiae, 1723) p. 811-60; P. M. Angelo Francesco 
Ligas, Min. Conv., Philosophtae Christianae Notio Atque Pattitio a S. Bona- 
ventura Deprompta Nostrisque Accomodata Temporibus (Saceri: Tip Azuni, 
1874); Histotre abrigée de la Vie de Saint Bonaventure, écrite par un Re- 
ligieux Cordelier (Lyon, 1744); M. l’Abbe Berthaumier, Histoire de S. 
Bonaventure (Paris, 1858); P. M. Ludovico Marangoni, Min. Conv., Vita 
de S. Bonaventura Dottore Seraphico (Padova 1874); Franz Ehrle, S. J., 
Der hl. Bonaventura, seine Eigenart und seine drei Lebensaufgaben in Fr. St. 
VIII (1921) 109-24; Carvalho e Castro, Leonard de, O.F.M., Saint Bona- 
venture, le Docteur Francescaine, II ed. (Paris, 1928); Clop Eusebe, O.F.M., 
Saint Bonaventure (Paris, 1922); (AFH XVI 303); Lopez Atanasio, O.F. 
M., San Bonaventure en la Bibliographia Espanola (Madrid, 1912) (AFH 
XV 271); L. C. Skey, Life of St. Bonaventure, (London, 1889); P. Thad- 
deus (Hermans) O.F.M., S. Bonaventure (1221-1274) (London, CTS, 
1908) (AFH II 171); L. Cherance, O.M.Cap., St. Bonaventure, (Paris, 
1899); A. G. Little, Was St. Bonaventure a student in Oxford? His Visit 
fOmEnogland in 1259. in-:-XLX> 289-91; cf; ib. p. 3=56. Other biogra- 
phies by E. Gilson (Paris, 1927) German transl. 1929; H. C. Bayley 
(London, 1929); Smeets, in Dict. de theol. cath. (Paris, 1904) II 962-86; 
Leon de Clary, Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. 
Francis (Taunton, 1886) II 466-90. For individual studies on St. Bona- 
venture and his viewpoints on certain doctrines cf. L. Lemmens, O.F.M. in 
Lextkon f. Theologie und Kirche II 448; Opera Omnia X, p. 38: Paschal 
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death through the intercession of St. Francis,? but there is no 
evidence that this took place either during the life time or in the - 
presence of the Seraphic Founder.’ (St. Bonaventure merely 
Says: ‘“‘per tpsitus (Francisci) invocationem et merita’ 1. c.) 
Neither is there any foundation for the commonly accepted 
belief that Bonaventure received his name from St. Francis, 
who, when he saw the child for the first time, is said to have 
exclaimed: “‘O buona ventura!”’ In the Prologue of the Legenda 
Mayjor* the saint knows nothing of such an encounter. He en- 
tered the Franciscan Order, according to WADDING,® the BOL- 
LANDISTS,® and the author of the Chronicon XXIV Generalium' 
in 1243°; according to SBARAGLEA?® in 1238, at the age of sev- 


Sbaraglea, Supplementum ad Scriptores under ‘‘Bonaventure’ p. 148. Cf. 
also Vol. I. Part II ch. VIII of this present work. For additional literature 
cf. Sparacio, l.c. p. 11-16; Opera Omnia, Vol. Vol. X. p. 73; Vol. I, Part 
III, Ch. VIII of this present work; also AFH XXXI 164-5 (his works) ; 
XXVII 590-1; XXV 567 (Righi). ib. 446 (St. Bon in Alsace); XIX 
3-16 (picture study). For additional addition of the works of St. Bona- 
venture cf. AFH XVI 590 (Varia Opera Selecta); Dom. Facin, O.F.M., 
Liltum Putitatis in horto seraphico florens seu commendatio pulcherrimae 
virtutis castitatis a clericis ac religiosis viris praesertm colendae ex operibus 
Seraphict Doctoris §. Bonaventurae collecta (Vicetiae, 1923). 


* For additional literature on St. Bonaventure cf. AFH IV 794-5 (Costel- 
loe); XIV 36-108 (Longpré); XV 269 (Lemmens, Ital. transl.) ; KV 269 
(Facchinetti) ; XV 528-38 (various biographies); XIX 271-3 (De Car- 
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of the ‘Paradiso’ of Dante (Lazzeri). CF II 234 (Imle-Kaup). 
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enteen.’° He was sent to Paris for his studies. There he had as 
his teacher the great founder of the Franciscan School, ALEX- 
ANDER OF HALES (d. 1245). In 1248 Bonaventure re- 
ceived permission to teach and did so until 1255,12 when due 
to the violent opposition to the Mendicant Orders on the part 
of the Secular professors of the University of Paris, he was 
obliged to discontinue.'? It was only after the tract of WILLIAM 
DE SAINT AMOUR (ca. 1254), the leader of the jealous faction‘ 
at the university against the Dominicans and Franciscans, en- 
titled The Perils of the Last Days® had been condemned by 
Alexander IV, Oct. 5, 1256** that Bonaventure (who in the 


e@eent Il 255 Note I:Ehtle, in Fr. St. VII (1921) p. 109-24; Est. 
Fr. XXIV (1920) 62-67; C 24 G in AF III 323; AFH III 345. 

“Cf. AF HI 218, 263, 280: Mariano, Compend. Chron. p. 29; Salim- 
bene 234, 660, 664; AM II 45-6, III 83, 133; C 14 Gin AF III 699; 
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Cf. Chapter on “‘Studies in the Franciscan Order’’ in this present work, Part 
II, Chapter VIII. 

* AM III 310; Salimbene, p. 299. 

“Cf. Bierbaum Max, Dr., Bettlelorden und Weltgeistlichkeit an der Uni- 
versitaet Paris (Minster, 1920) (cf. AFH XV 542-7); Scuola Catholica 
(Milano) vol. 13 and 14; Hilarion Felder, O.M.Cap., in Histoire des Etudes 
dans L’Ordre de Saint Francois (Paris, 1908) Chapter XIII; Id. in Et. Fr. 
XXVI (1911) 586-91, XXVII (1912) 86-93 (Cf. AFH V 169-70); 
Pere Gratien in Et. Fr. XXVII 86-93 (AFH V 407): Seppelt, Fr. X., Der 
Kamp der Battelorden an der Universitaet Paris (Breslau, 1905) (For review 
cf. AFH II 694). Ernesto Jallonghi, La grande discordia tra ’ Universita di 
Parigi e i Mendicanti (Monza: Scuola Tip. Edit. Artigianelli, 1918); Little, 
A. G., Studies in English Franciscan History (Manchester, 1917) p. 170; 
cf. AM II 277-8; Opera Omnia VIII p. 233 Note. Denifle, Chitelain, Char- 
tulartum Universitatis Paris. (Paris, 1889-97); Denifle, O.P., Die Univer- 
sitaeten (Berlin, 1885); Cath. Encyc. XV 637-38: X 184. De Wulf, M., 
Histoire de la Philosophie Medievale, 5th ed. 2 vols. (Louvain, 1924-5) 
Engl. transl. by E. C. Messenger (London, 1926); Rashdall, H., The Uni- 
versities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1895) 2 vols. cf. Part III 
Chapter 8. 

“Among later opponents of the Mendicants were Richard Fitzralph, 
Archbishop of Armagh (c. 1357) and, to a certain extent, Wicliff. (A. G. 
Little, Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 1892) p. 79-85). The chief oppo- 
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ford and John Tyssington (cf. Little, ib. Index). 
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meantime had answered the work of William of Saint Amour)?” 
and Thomas of Aquin, received the degree of Doctor from the 
university and were permitted to teach publicly, Oct. 23, 1257.** 
It «was. at this time; at»the CHAPTER. CELEBRATED tisk 
ROME, FEB. 2, 1257, that he was elected General of the 
Order?® to succeed John of Parma. At the time of his election he 
was not yet 36 years old. 


The Order at the time of Bonaventure’s election was on the 
verge of a crisis. The members were divided (although not as 
openly and formally as in the fourteenth century) into two fac- 
tions: the zealots, or SPIRITUALS, who strove to enforce the 
literal observance of the Rule throughout the whole Order and 
condemned or at least repudiated all papal declarations and dis- 
pensations, or the acquisition thereof by the higher Superiors; 
on the other side stood the bulk of the COMMUNITY which 
had accepted certain mitigations, obtained by the General from 
the popes, because the former had found the literal observance of 
the Rule impracticable and, owing to the growth of the Order, 
in many instances, even impossible. A further cause of rupture 
was the fact that many of the Spirituals had become implicated 
in the controversies concerning Joachinism (cf. preceeding 
Chapter) , aggravated by the fact that the saintly predecessor of 
St. Bonaventure, John of Parma, himself had been accused of 
being infected with the nefarious doctrine. Suspected of the 
Faith, on account of their adherence to Joachinism, the Spiritulas 
tried to shield themselves by diverting the attention of the popes 


““Quaestio Disputata de Paupertate’’ Opera Omnia, V 124-65; “‘Apolo- 
gia Pauperum’”’ and “Quare fratres minores praedicent’’ (ib. vol. VIII). 
Bonaventure is styled by the author of the Chronicon XXIV Generalium 
“pro Religiosts Mendicantibus defensor fortissimus veritatis’ AF Il] 277. 
St. Bonaventure was ably assisted by John Peckham, his disciple and later 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who wrote a “Tractatus Pauperum’’ (Br. Soc. 
Fr. Studies II, cf. Wadding-Sbaraglea, Suppl. ad SS. p. 111-114), and by 
another friar, whose name is yet unknown, but who wrote a treatise begin- 
ning ““Manus quae contra Omnipotentem.”’ 
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and of the world to the Community which they accused of hav- 
ing relinquished the spirit of the Rule and of St. Francis himself. 
All this naturally tended to a deep depreciation of obedience 
and authority, if not to open rupture between the members of 
the same Order. 


The spirit of division was accentuated by the publication of 
commentaries on the papal interpretation of the Rule by Minor- 
ites representing conflicting views. The earliest of these was 
that by the “Four Masters’’ (cf. supra: Chapter VII) of the 
university of Paris, written about 1242, supporting in the 
main the literal observance, and later published in the Firma- 
mentum Irium Ordinum.”® A stricter tendency, more favor- 
able to the Spirituals, is manifested in the Expositio Regulae by 
HUGH DE DIGNE (d. ca. 1256)?! and printed in the same work. 
JOHN PECKHAM (d. ca. 1292), in his Expositio Regulae and 
Tractatus Pauperis;?? and DAVID OF AUGSBURG (d. ca. 1272), 
representing a less vigorous attitude, follow the milder tendency 
of St. Bonaventure. 


These were but few of the problems that confronted St. 
Bonaventure when he assumed the government of the whole 
Order, which at that time numbered thousand of friars, divided 
into 36 Provinces with 208 Custodies, and 4 Vicariates with 
13 Custodies.** His first aim was to bring about union, enforce 
discipline, and promote harmony, at least in essentials.24 He 
took strong measures against the Spirituals who were infected 
with Joachinism. To offset in turn their accusations of laxity 
among certain members of the Community, Bonaventure by 
good example, kind admonitions and wise mandates strove to 
correct whatever was lacking in the observance of religious dis- 
cipline. He went about the reform, however, in a very mild 
and kind manner, not wishing ‘‘to break the bruised reed, or to 


“Venice 1513. Cf. Chapter VII. 

“ Wadding and Sbaraglea, Scriptores (op.-cit.) p. 381-382. 
“ Cf. Wadding-Sbaraglea, Scriptores, (op. cit.) Post li-11T4, 
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extinguish the smoking flax,’’*® or as others would say: “for- 
titer in re, suaviter in modo.” In fact, this very kindness was 
afterwards used against him by his adversaries in both General 
and Provincial Chapters. The Spirituals especially found fault 
with his mildness in the abolition of what they considered ex- 
cessive abuses. But Bonaventure defended his method or gov- 
ernment by appealing to the wish and example of the Seraphic 
Francis, who always extended a welcome hand to the erring. 
Besides, as a provident father and wise leader, Bonaventure saw 
other needs besides individual asceticism. Being himself rather 
delicate he was not able personally to lead as strict a life as Bl. 
John of Parma, which does not imply however, that he was 
either less zealous either in the observance or in the inculcation 
of religious discipline. 

A short time after his election, Bonaventure sent an encyclical 
letter to all the friars.27 In it he shows his deep knowledge of 
the evils affecting the Order and points out their remedies. He 
refers to the love of money as the ultimate ruin of every Reli- 
gious Community, and to idleness as the root of every vice. 
He speaks of the vast amount of begging being done by the 
brethren that induce the faithful to evade them as they would 
robbers.28 He makes mention of UNNECESSARY large houses 
(excepting those destined for the sick and the education of 
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*® The continual begging on the part of a greatly enlarged Order, that was 
now spread throughout Europe and a large part of the Orient was becoming 
as well as source of deep concern for the various heads of the Order and Pro- 
vinces is it was becoming an insupportable burden for the faithful—for 
not only were the Franciscans going out daily in quest of alms, but the 
members of the other Mendicant Orders likewise. One can thus easily under- 
stand the truth of the words of a contemporary chronicler, Salimbene, when 
he writes: ‘‘the Christian people are being burdened too much by such a 
multitude of begging religious.’’ (Populus Christianus) “‘tanta multitudine 
religiosorum mendicantium nimie pregravatur.’’ Chron. p. 255 and 288). 
Explaining the words of Sacred Scripture: ‘“‘Be not solicitous about the mor- 
row’ (Math. 6, 34) St. Bonaventure says: ‘‘Si diligenter Sancti Evangelii 
dicta pensamus, sollicitudinem de crastino, sed non praevisionem prohibere 
videtur’’ (Determinationes Quaestionum, Pars I Quaest. VII: Opera Omnia 
VIII 342), in other words, whereas our Lord would not have us be solicitous 
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youths) that tend to stir up hatred against the brethren; also 
of the procuring of legacies and burials privileges that excite 
the ire of the Secular Clergy. He finally decries the unnecessary 
and frequent change of brethren from friary to friary. As 
remedies, Bonaventure urges upon all the spirit of prayer, the 
expulsion of the unworthy, and vigilance in the reception of 
new candidates. 

The Pope, ALEXANDER IV (1254-61) seeing the zeal of 
Bonaventure for the good of the Order, added his own seal of 
approbation by issuing a Brief (Ut ministerium) October 21, 
1257 in which he forbade the use of all personal privileges and 
dispensations without the express wish and permission of the 
General. The habitation of brethren outside their respective 
convents, especially those who were in the services of bishops 
and cardinals, is made dependent on his permission.?° 

Although Bonaventure strove to enforce strict discipline, he 
nevertheless wished to do this on the grounds and status 
the Order had received in the course of years, 1.e., he did not 
desire, as the Spirituals, to abrogate the Apostolic privileges, but 
rather to adhere to them. By word and example he endeavored 
to show the excessive Spirituals, that St. Francis never taught 
that his friars were not to HAVE anything, but that they were 
not to POSSESS anything.*® In fact at about the same time that 
he wrote the above-named encyclical, he obtained from Alex- 
ander IV a confirmation*! of the privileges concerning the vow 
of poverty conceded by Innocent IV, Nov. 14, 1245. He fur- 
thermore petitioned and obtained permission for the brethren to 
accept in the name of the Order legacies, and to retain the money 


about the morrow, He does not say we should not try to provide for our- 
selves for the future. In extreme cases, St. Bonaventure would seem to indi- 
cate, Almighty God will take care of His children as much as He does of the 
birds of the air; but in ordinary circumstances He would have us provide to 
the best of our ability for ourselves. 

* “Regula enim non dicit, nos nihil debere habere, sed nihil nobis appro- 
priare’’ (The underscoring is by St. Bonaventure) (cf. Opera Omnia, Tom. 
VUI, Quaest. XXIV p. 353. 

Quaest. XXIV p. 353. 

*“Ordinem Vestrum’”’ March 23, 1257. Cf. Wadding—Reg. Pont. Tom. 

II ad ann. 1257; AM IV 446; 129 sqq. BF II 196. 
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involved in case the legitimate heirs could not be located.** He » 
even secured by virtue of a Bull entitled Obtentu, February 12, 
1266 permission for the brethren, as individuals, to accept 
legacies the same as seculars, not for their personal possession 
and administration, but in order that the higher Superiors, 
through the income, might the better provide for the ever in- 
creasing number of postulants, novices and students.*® 


Bonaventure inculcated the necessity of study,** vindicated the 
rights of the brethren regarding the care of souls,*® favored the 
erection of large houses for the purpose of education, and firmly 
defended all exemptions and advantages that might give the 
Order greater stability. All contracts made by Guardians to the 
prejudice of any convent, without the consent of the General 
and the Provincial, are to be considered null and void.*° 


The CHAPTER OF NARBONNE, convoked by St. Bona- 
venture and celebrated May 23, 1260, has become famous in the 
history of the Franciscan Order on account of the important af- 
fairs transacted.?7 On this occasion a compilation of all decrees 
and statutes edited since the founding of the Order was made, 
and these, together with new laws and regulations framed at the 
Chapter, were united into one. This collection is known as the 


Seb Ll aZo ly. 


°° BF II] 71; cf. Annibale de Latera, O.F.M., Supplementum, Romae 
1780; Paul Sabatier, in Rev. Hist. LXXXIX (1905) 308. Some say the 
Bull is spurious; but Sbaraglea defends its genuiness, BF III 71 Note e. The 
Bull, which can be found in the original in the library of the Sacro Convento, 
Assisi, was declared authentic by a Pontifical Commission in April 22, 1728. 
Cf. Bullarium Assis. Quaracchi, 1920) p.31, No. 179. 


34Cf. P. Leonard Carvalho e Castro, O.F.M., S. Bonaventure, Le Docteur 
Franciscain (Paris, 1923). 


* Cum olim May 13, 1259; BF Il 347; AM III 118. After once obtain- 
ing faculties to preach and hear confession from the Bishops, the Pastor's 
consent is not necessary, says Alexander [V. 


* Mente sollicita July 26, 1259; AM IV 118; BF II 357. 


7C 24 G in AF III 328; Glass. ‘in (AP IN 75; cit Prenoaeeeoreae 
(Parisits, 1512); Ehtle in “ALKG VI 33° and = 87 sod pee eee ee 
“Decrees of the General Chapter of the Friars Minor, 1260 to 1282” in 
English His. Review XIII (1898) 703 and AFH VII 477; P. F. Ferdinandus 
Delorme O.F.M. Diffinitiones Capitult Generalis O.F.M. Narbonensis (1260) 
in AFH III 491-504, XVIII 511-24, 
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CONSTITUTIONES NARBONNENSES.** ‘The Constitu- 
tions are divided into twelve rubrics or chapters based on the 
Rule. They have served as a norm for all other Constitutions 
edited by the Order since that time. In fact, for years and years 
the Order framed no new Constitutions, but simply added cer- 
tain regulations (by-laws) to the NARBONNESES as time and 
expediency demanded.*® 


Some of the regulations contained in the Constitutions of 
Narbonne, worthy of special note, are the following: those who 
wish to become clerical novices must have a knowledge of Latin 
and Logic; lay-brothers should be admitted for house services 
only in case of necessity, and with special permisston of the 
General. The education and training of novices is to be given 
in certain distinct houses, called Novitiates, and are to be in 
charge of a special Master of Novices. After the Novitiate has 
been satisfactorily passed, Profession of Vows is to be made. 
Meat is not to be eaten inside the convents; silence and the 
public confession of faults (Chapter of Faults or “‘Culpa’’) 1s 
to be introduced.*° Novices and clerics are to go to confession 
twice a week and receive Holy Communion fifteen times the 
year. A friar absenting himself with permission from the con- 
vent, or remaining outside of the same, must have a companion 
(soctus), who is to make a report to the Superior on their 
return. or the incorrigable, strong but humane places of 
detention are provided (carceres). Special punishments are to be 
inflicted on those who cause schisms in the Order, even though 
he be the General. To obviate this latter danger, the General is 
not to make any binding decrees for the whole Order excepting 


°° Cf. St. Bonaventure, Opera Omnia t. VIII 462 sqq.; Ehrle, in ALKG 
VI 87 ff.; AFH III 491-504; XVIII 511-24; VII 676-682. 

° AM IV 127-8. 

” This ‘Culpa’ or “Chapter of Faults’’ has reference only to those trans- 
gressions of the Rule which do not oblige under sin. The manifestation of 
faults is made for the sake of humiliation and correction. Matters pertaining 
to the Confessional have no place in the “‘Chapter of Faults’. The practice 
of the ““Culpa’’ understood in this manner was not condemned by the decree 
Quomadmodum of Leo XIII, 17 Dec. 1890 (S. Cong. Epp. et Reg.) as this 
had reference only to such manifestations of conscience that pertain to the 


confessional. Cf. Part III Ch. 4. 
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at the time of the General Chapter, and then only with the 
consent of the Definitors (members of his advisory board) ; 
neither is he to seek privileges that might endanger the strict 
observance of the:Rule.*? All former regulations and decrees of 
Generals are declared abolished. This resulted in clearness for 
Superiors and quietude of conscience for subjects. In order that 
the Constitutions might ever remain in fresh memory, it was 
decreed that they be read at least once every month, or even 
more frequently should those in authority deem fit. The Con- 
stitutions make a clear distinction between “‘loca conventualia”’ 
and “non conventualia’’ and between ‘‘Conventual’’ and ‘“‘Non- - 
Conventual’’ Guardians. All Custodes are to considered 
“conventual.”’ 

Besides these Constitutions there were other resolutions 
passed under the name of Memorialia, Diffinitiones (sic!) , Sta- 
tuta, Ordinationes.*? The Diffinitiones especially are impor- 
tant.** One of these had reference to Liturgical Books. It was 
decreed that all such books, especially the Breviary, must con- 
cord with the corrections made by the former General Aymon 
of Faversham (cf. Chapter VII) and approved and adopted by 
Gregory IX for the Roman Church. It was advised that cheap 
dishes be used at table, and that the brethren observe, in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Seraphic St. Francis, the forty days 
fast after Epiphany.‘* The Custodes and Guardians are to be 
looked upon as prelates i.e. they may exercise the cura animarum 
in behalf of their own subjects, a ‘‘conventual’’ privilege.* 
This point had also been emphasized by HUGH OF DIGNE in his 
Interpretatio Regulae. 


The following decrees (Diffinitiones) referring to the Brev- 
lary are also interesting from a historical point of view, viz.: 
that the Feast of the Blessed Trinity be celebrated thenceforth 


whe VIL 502. 

“Cf. A. G. Little, ‘Decrees of the General Chapters of the Friars Minor, 
1260-1282” in the Engl. Hist. Rev. XIII (1898) 703. 

“Cf. AFH III 491-504. 

“Cf. AFH III 55-81, 492; ALKG VI 33-34, 

“ALKG VI 127 Note 5; 
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on the Octave of Pentecost sub ritu duplict; the feasts of the 
Four Doctors of the Church, Sts. Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose 
and Gregory on their affixed days sub ritu semi-duplici; the. 
Feast of St. Bernard, on the 20th of August; the Feast of St. 
Clare sub ritu duplicit, and her name to be added to the Litany 
of All Saints; furthermore, the name of St. Francis to be added 
to the Confiteor; and the Major Antiphons, ( Salve Regina, etc.) 
of the Blessed Virgin to be recited after Compline.*® 


At the Chapter of Narbonne the number of Provinces was 
fixed and the Houses belonging to each Province defined. The 
fact that at that time (1260) there were 34 Provinces, with 
230 Custodies, and 7 Vicariates shows how God had blessed the 
spread of the Order.*”7 It was recorded that since the previous 
Chapter (1257), 2126 brethren had died. It was at this 
Chapter too that the color, style and material of the habit was 
decided upon. The color should be grey.*® (cf. Part III, Chapter 
Bya):. 

Regarding poverty it was decided that the declarations of 
Innocent IV remain suspended (as decreed in the Chapter of 
Metz, 1254) in all those cases in which privileges, not contained 
in the Bull of Gregory IX, are conceded.*® To preserve for pos- 
terity all the deeds and sayings of St. Francis the brethren assem- 
bled at the Chapter of Narbonne requested the General, St. 
Bonaventure, to collect into one volume everything that up to 
that time had been written or was still current tradition among 
the older friars concerning St. Francis. The fact that there were 
still some members in the Community who had lived with, or 
at least seen, the Seraphic Founder, made the fulfilment of this 
request all the more urgent. St. Bonaventure, although already 


fAFH AIL 504-No. §8; ALKG VI 35. 

PeAM IN 129-35: -cf. AFH I 17; AF IID 350 Note'8. 

*®Cf. Dom. Sparacio, O.M.Conv., S. Antonio Di Padova, (Padova, 
1923) Vol. I p. 276 ff.; Id. in MF XXIV 198; Ed. D’Alencon in MF 
XXV p. 3 ff.; cf: Vol. I, Part III, Ch. IV of this present work. 

 Declaratio domini papae Innocentit IV maneat suspensa sicut futt in 
capitulo Metensi; et inhibemus distincto, ne aliquis utatur ea in his, in qutbus 
expositioni domini Gregorit IX contradicit.”’ 
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heavily burdened with the cares of his high office, could not 
tefuse their request.°° Immediately after the Chapter he began 
collecting material, accepting nothing but what was vouched 
for by first-hand, or authentic sources.*! It was while writing 
this Life of St. Francis at Paris that ST. THOMAS AQUINAS is 
said to have uttered the famous words: ‘‘Let us not disturb a 
Saint while writing the life of another Saint.’’®? Parts of this 
Life (Legenda Minor) are read in the Breviary on the Feast or 
during the Octave of the Feast of St. Francis. This Life together 
with another work known as the Legenda Mayjor,** likewise 
from the pen of Bonaventure, were presented three years later . 
to the CHAPTER ASSEMBLED AT PISA, 1263, and unani- 
mously adopted. In fact these two Legends found such great favor 
at the CHAPTER OF PARIS, celebrated in 1266, that all other 
Lives of St. Francis were ordered suppressed, at least for choir 
use.°* 

Besides the Legends of St. Francis, Bonaventure wrote num- 
erous other works on Theology and Mystic Asceticism.®*> As 


* Salimbene (Ed. Holder-Egger) Chronicon, p. 176; C 24 G in AF III 
32 SAV Vie 187. 

*“Legendam autem hanc compilavit anno sequenti Parisiis, nihil sacrae 
admiscens historiae, nisi probatum et certum, candidis testibus assertum.’’ 
AM IV 137; C 24 G in AF III 328. Cf. St. Bonaventure’s prologue to his 
Legenda Major (Quaracchi edition) p. 4 cf. ib. p. 3. Noté 35 AP tis 

* “Sinamus Sanctum, qui laborat pro Sancto.’”? AM IV 138. 

“S$. Bonaventurae, Legendae Duae (Quaracchi, 1898 and 1923) ..2Roer 
other editions and critical remarks cf. Vol. I Part III Ch. I of this present 
work. 

“Cf. Ehrle, Die aeltesten Redaktionen der Generalconstitutionen des Fran- 
ziskanerordens in ALKG: (1892) VI p. 39; Little, “Decrees of the Chapters 
General of the Friars Minor 1260-1282” in Eng. Hist. Rev. t. XIU (1898) 
p. 704-8; APH I 25, VII 678 (Praecepit Generale Capitulum per obedien- 
tiam quod omnes legendae de beato Francisco olim factae deleantur, et ubi 
extra ordinem inveniri poterunt ipsos fratres studeant amovere, cum illa 
legenda, quae facta est per generalem ministrum (S. Bonaventuram), fuerit 
compilata prout ipse habuit ob ore eorum, qui cum b. Francisco quasi semper 
fuerint et cuncta certitudinabiliter scriverint et probata ibi posita diligenter.’’ 
iy A 678. Cf. Cath, Encyc. I 650; (Part Ill Ch. I of this present 
work. 

® Cf. Hurtet, Nomenclator Literarius Vol. II (Innsbruck, 1903); Paschal 
Robinson, in Cath. Encyc. Il p. 651: Opera Omnia (Quaracchi 1882- 
1890); cf. Wadding-Sbaraglea Scriptores, p. 148-185; cf. Chapter on 
Studies in the Franc. Order before 1517, in Vol. I, Part I “Ch.yV tie 
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a mystic, St. Bonaventure’s writings stand second to none.®® 
Like ST. BERNARD he is full of unction; his style is classical; his 
sentences well-balanced, all of which add charm and beauty to 
his works and make their perusal a pleasure.*? They abound in 
texts from Sacred Scripture, so much so that Pope SIXTUS IV 
in the Bull of Canonization®® says that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through him. 


According to custom and the Rule (Chapter XII) the Order 
is to have at all times a CARDINAL PROTECTOR, who is to 
watch over the interests of the Community, and keep it in close 
union with the Church of Rome. Pope Alexander IV in 126 
dispensed with this regulation, saying that he himself would 
personally assume the Protectorate over the Order.®® After his 
death, however (1261), the GENERAL CHAPTER HELD 
AT PISA,* May 20, 1263, petitioned his successor, URBAN 
IV (1261-64), to give the Order again a Cardinal Protector. 
The Pope acquiesced to the wishes of the Chapter and appointed 
John Cajetin CARDINAL ORSINI (later Pope Nicholas 
III) .°* At this same Chapter of Pisa‘? many decrees referring to 
Sacred Liturgy were issued, among others being the provision 
that the hymns of the Divine Office from Nativity to Epiphany 
close with the strophe ‘‘Gloria tibi Domine, Qui natus es de Vir- 
gine,”’ etc.;°* also that the friars celebrate the newly approved 


* AFH XIII 36-108; Casimir L. Tempesti, O.M.Conv., S. Bonaventura, 
Mystica Theologia, 2 Vols. (Venice, 1748). 


7AM IV .139. 
* AM XIV 296; cf. Chapter XXX of this work. 
° Licet injunctum, 9 Aug. 1260; BF II 405; AM IV 163. 


*° ALKG VI 37. The Chapter Hall, beautifully frescoed, is still exstant; 
cf. Marchi, P. Giulio, O.M.Conv., La Cappella del Capitulo di San Bona- 
ventura in Pisa (Florence 1906); AFH I 454; Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. 
Conv., The Minorite, (Seaside Park, N. J.) Vol. II (June 1927) p. 165 
ff.; AFH IV 62-73 (Liturgical Statutes). 


= C 24 Gin AF III 329; BF II 467. 
mec tecALKG, V1.37. 


°C 24 G in AF III 329; AM IV 218-19: cf. Hieronynius Golubovich, 
O.F.M. Statuta Liturgica Generalis Capituli Ord. "Min. 1263, in AFH IV 
nero APH Vil 677. 
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feast of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary.** It was 
decided to give up the charge of the Poor Clares.® 


In 1265 (November 24) by virtue of the Bull Summo 
Pastort, CLEMENT IV (1265-68) after praising the merits and 
achievements of St. Bonaventure appointed him to the See of 
York in England; but the humility of the Saint induced him 
to appear personally before the Pope and to beg him not to 
enforce his wishes. CLEMENT IV reluctantly granted Bonaven- 
ture’s request, but not without having gained a higher esteem 
for the man he already so highly valued.* 


In the following year, (April or Pentecost?) * 1266, the 
GENERAL CHAPTER WAS CELEBRATED AT PARIS.® 
In his wisdom Bonaventure was accustomed to change the place 
of Chapters, one time holding them in Italy, at another, beyond 
the Alps. It was decreed that after the Memento of the living 
and of the dead, priests of the Order remember the intentions of 
the General Chapter. The decrees of the Chapter of 1260 
réferring to the abolition of all Legends or Lives of St. Francis, 
excepting those written by the Gereral (St. Bonaventure), was 
reinculcated.®® Other liturgical decrees?° of interest refer to the 
reading of the Martyrology (Datarium) at Prime; and to the 
uniform observance of the rubrics of Mass beginning “Indutus 
planeta sacerdos’’ as laid down by Aymon of Faversham. It 
was at this Chapter at Paris that public disputations on philo- 
sophical and theological subjects on the occasion of these solemn 
gatherings were introduced, a custom that was afterwards uni- 
versally adopted not only by the Franciscan Order, but also by 
other Religious Communities. After the Chapter the General 
wrote to all the Provincials vigorously exhorting them to watch 
over the religious discipline of those entrusted to their care, and 

“Cf. AF III 511 Note 2; Glass. in AF II 81. 


Wet. ALK Gey f3.7s 

, AMLIV. 252, 253; C24 Gin AP Ill, 330 BEI eeOs 

St CEAALKG nVdea. 8. 

™ Cf. Glass., Chronicon AF Il 78: C 24-G in ABSIT 3512° AFH SVGit 
678; MF XXXII 3. 

 GELAUKRG VI! 3.9: 

mCr, AF lE78: 
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especially to safeguard the observance of the vow of poverty. 
The causes of all irregularities in a Religious Community, says 
the Saint, is the lack of obedience to the statutes of the Order 
and the neglect of punishment for their transgressions. 


At the TWENTIETH CHAPTER, celebrated three years 
later, 1269, AT ASSISI the General reminded the assembled 
friars of the wish of the Seraphic Founder that every Saturday a 
Mass be celebrated in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary.7? It was 
his love for and devotion to the Blessed Mother that also 
prompted the General to admonish the priests of the Order to 
preach to the people the pious custom of reciting three times the 
day the “Angelus” in honor of the mystery of the Annuncia- 
tion. This universal custom of reciting the Angelus at morn- 
ing, noon and “‘at the knell of parting day”’ is rightly attributed 
to St. Francis and to his friars."* GLASSBERGER has preserved to 
posterity two other interesting decrees of this Chapter, viz.: 
that hermits (eremitae) be not admitted to the Order: and 
that the friars be forbidden the use of tin plates or glassware.7! 
The friars were again reminded not to interfere in the pastoral 
duties of parish priests, especially at Eastertide and in the hour 
of death.”® 


71 66 . at xe ‘ 
Horum autem omnium puto potissimam rationem et causam: quod ea 


quae provida cura per totius Ordinis providentiam in Generali Capitulo sta- 
tuuntur, parvipenduntur a Fratribus, et habentur pro nihilo, nec tamen trans- 
gressores hujusmodi disctplina debita castigantur’’ AM IV 260. (It was during 
the Chapter, according to the famous John Olivi, that St. Bonaventure ex- 
claimed: ‘‘vellem esse pulverizatus, ut ordo ad puritatem beati Francisci et 
sociorum ejus et ad illud, quod ipse de ordine suo intenderat, perveniret.”’ 
eeALKG VI-39° coll.’ IIT 517). 

Cf. ALKG VI 40 for the decrees and other liturgical matter not specifically 
mentioned here; AF II 81. 

“C 24 G in AF III 351. This privilege has recently been renewed by 
Pope Pius X in favor of the Order. 

“A quo tempore percrebuit hic mos in ecclesia sancta ut ubique terrarum 
in summa sit observantia’’ AM IV 296; C 24 G in AF III 329, 351. Cf. 
Dr. Leopold Quintarelli, Bonaventura da Bagnaregio, e itl Ave della sera 
(Bagnorea 1921); Cath. Encyc. under “Angelus’’. St. Bonaventure is con- 
sidered tke author of the beautiful anthem Ave Regina Coelorum sung by the 
Church during the Lenten Season in honor of the Blessed Mother. Cf. MEF 
XI 189. 

Pore AP Il: 8. 

eereAr 11-81. 
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In 1272, (cor. 1274) the 21IsT CHAPTER of the Order was 
celebrated AT LYONS.” Besides a few Statutes pertaining to 
Liturgical and Sacramental affairs, e.g. absolving from reserved 
cases, etc., nothing of importance is recorded.” “The sermons 
held on this occasion by St. Bonaventure are rightly prized as 
some of the best he ever preached. 

In 1273, on June 3, according to SBARAGLEA*® and EUBEL;” 
on May 27, according to others, e.g. André CALLEBANT, ©,Fs 
M.,®° Bonaventure, and the pope’s nephew (by his sister) , VICE- 
DOMINUS DE VICEDOMINIS (d. Sept. 4, 1276), the 
uncrowned pope, were created cardinals by Gregory X (1271- 
76), who had been elected on Sept. 1, 1271. Bonaventure, in - 
accordance with his deep humility tried to evade the dignity; 
he even fled and hid in France, but in vain. The pope ordered 
him to return to Italy. On his way thither the pope met him 
at the Convent of Mugello, near Florence, and handed him 
personally the document announcing his creation as Cardinal 
and elevation to the Suburban See of Albano.*! Vicedominus de 
Vicedominis of Piacenza, Archbishop of Aix (1257-73) was 
made Cardinal-Bishop of Palestrina. After the death of Hadrian 
V, 1276 he was elected pope, but due to the fact that he died 
the very day of his election and prior to his coronation, he is 
not listed among the number of popes. He was invested with 
the habit of the Order on his death-bed.*? He lies buried at 
Viterbo.®* 


“ Most authors (cf. ALKG VI 41) following Wadding and Mariano place 
this Chapter at Pisa, but erroneously, cf. AFH IV 63, XIII 305-17. 

“AFH VII 680-1; ALKG VI 41; MFP XXxXiIliwo7 

Brule Obs . 

* pers Catholica Medti Aevi, I. ed. (Munster, 1809) pp. 8, 36 
an 6. 

" AFH XIV 401-14. Concerning him, cf. Sbaraglea, Supplementum ad 
Scriptores (Edit. Nard.) Vol. III, Part IV p. 153-154; AF III 701; I. H. 
Albanes, Gallia Christiana Novissima Vol. I (Montbeliard, 1899) coll. 70- 
73 and Documents XXIX, XXX, XXXIJ, XXXIII. 

“ AM IV 380; C 24 G in AF III 356-7; AF Il. 90; C 14) GuiaeaAr 
hij OuF se 

* Cf. Sbaraglea in BF II 82 Note H. 

“AM V 2, 3; C 24 Gin AF III 356-7; AF II 90: C 14 G in AF III 
701 R6ém. Quartalschrift, Jahrg. IV; Conrad Eubel, Die Bischdfe etc. p. 
193 nn XIX AP TIL 356 Note 9: 
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As Cardinal, Bonaventure was invited to attend the ECUME- 
NICAL COUNCIL AT LYONS, 1274.°* He was conspicuous 
for his deep learning and affable disposition; especially however, 
for the great interest which, together with his Franciscan sub- 
jects, Fr. GFROLOMO OF ASCOLI (the later General of the 
Order and Pope, Nicholas IV), RAYMOND BERENGARIUS, 
and BONAGRATIA, who had acted as Papal Legates to Con- 
stantinople, he took in the union of the Greeks to the Latin 
Church.** It was in no mean degree due to their efforts that the 
union was happily effected.** On one occasion the Greeks voiced 
their high appreciation of Bonaventure by calling him “‘Euty- 
chius,’’ meaning renowned for wisdom and learning. He was 
chairman of many committee sessions of the Council. Together 
with two other Franciscans, Otto RIGAULT, Archbishop of 
Rouen; and PAUL, Bishop of Tripoli in Syria, he arranged the 
matter to be treated by the Council.** To the deep sorrow of all 
the cardinals and bishops present it pleased God to call Bona- 
venture by death during the 5th session of the Council, on the 
night of July 14, 1274.8° He was only 53 years old. The best 
description of his death and burial is given in the official Acts of 
the Council.*® The Pope himself, Gregory X, with all the pre- 
lates present at the Council attended the exequies. The Domi- 
nican Cardinal of Osia, PIETRO DE TARANTASIA, (the 
later Pope Innocent V) celebrated the Mass and preached the 


“Cf. G. Ortoleva, St. Bonaventura e il secondo concilio di Lione (Roma, 
1874); C 24 Gin AF III 333; Le Voyage de B. Gregoire X et de Saint 
Bonaventure au Concile de Lyon et la date du sacre de §. Bonaventure in AFH 
XVIII 169-80; Hefele-Leclercq, Histotre des Concils Tom VI Primiére Partie 
p. 179-180.Cf. AFH XXIV 33-62. (De Scandalis Ecclestae by Fr. Gilbert 
(Guibert) de Tournay, O.F.M.) cf. Part III Ch. 8. 

Per 11398" cf. also AM II 396 sqq:; 312'sqq.: II]. 175: C 14 Gin 
AF III 700. 

* Constans ea aetate opinio fuit Graecis ipsius (i.e. Bonaventurae) potis- 
simum virtute, explosis erroribus, in unitatem fidei catholicae redisse. AM 


IV 398. 
oc 24-G in AF III 353. 
“Cf. AF III 356 Note 8; AFH II 461 Note 1. 


* Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio XXIV; cf. AM IV 399; C 24 
(jin AF Ill 356: 
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sermon.*® The whole city of Lyons was in mourning. The 
remains of the Saint were laid to rest in the Franciscan Convent 
at Lyons. The following day the Pope in public session spoke 
of the great merits of Bonaventure for the Church and the 
irreparable loss sustained by his death. He ordered every priest 
of the whole world to read a Mass for the repose of his soul.®! 


The Franciscan Order can truly thank God for having given 
it for almost two decades such a zealous and saintly General as 
Bonaventure. He had imbibed the spirit of the Seraphic Father 
in the study of his life and writings. Influenced by this spirit 
of St. Francis he labored for the good of the Community en- 
trusted to him. He defended it most strenuously against the 
invectives of its enemies e.g. at the University of Paris and of 
its adherents during the middle of the XIII century.°? But 
Bonaventure was not blind to the faults nor to the changes that 
half a century had produced in the Franciscan Order. He ener- 


” C 24 G in AF II 356; Mariano, Compendium 45, 


* His remains were solemnly transferred on March 14, 1434. Unfor- 
tunately, in May, 1562, St. Bonaventure’s Shrine at Lyons was plundered 
by the Huguenots and the urn containing the precious relics of the Saint cast 
-nto the fire. His head, kept in another urn, was preserved through the 
heroism of the Superior, James Gayete, who hid it at the cost of his life; 
but it disappeared again during the French Revolution. Cf. AM XIX 393; 
Cath. Encyc. I 651; Opera Omnia of St. Bonaventure, Vol. X (Life of St. 
Bonaventure) (Quaracchi, 1902) p. 68-69. All efforts to find it have 
proven futile. (Cf. Fr. Laurence Costelloe, O.F.M., Saint Bonaventure in 
“The Friar Saints Series’? (London and New York: Longmans; 719 11)p: 
112-114. Recently (1933) Canon Oscar Righi, who in the same year had 
published a life of St. Bonaventure, discovered in the Archives of the Epis- 
copal Chancery of Bagnorea (Bagnoreggio) certain letters and documents 
bearing on the French Revolution. Among these was a letter dated from 
Lyons, July 20, 1804 and written by a French priest, Claude Despagne, by 
name, (who had found a hospitable reception at Bagnorea during his exile 
from France) addressed to the Bishop of Bagnorea, Msgr. Martino Cordella. 
Besides expressing his appreciation to the bishop for his hospitality, he in- 
formed him that part of a reliquary containing relics of St. Bonaventure 
had been found and that a special celebration in honor of the Saint’s Feast 
Day (July 14) and lasting nine days had been held that year (1804) in 
Lyons to commemorate the happy event. The ruined reliquary had been 
replaced, the priest continues, by a precious new one, the gift of the pious 
faithful of the city (MF XXXVI, 1936, 533-5). But since the date of that 
letter a mysterious veil still hangs over the relics of the great Seraphic Doctor. 


“Cf. AFH V 8-9; cf. especially ‘‘Apologia Pauperum contra Calumnia- 
torem Gerardum de Abbatisvilla’’ in Opera Omnia VIII 233-330. 
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getically corrected the former; he prudently adapted himself 
and the Community to the latter. He fully realized the neces- 
sity of coping with conditions in the Order which had changed 
since the days of St. Francis. He saw that the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Rule and the scrupulous-observance of the Testament 
were unfeasible. For that reason he upheld as far as possible 
the privileges conceded by the popes regarding the vow of 
poverty (Procurators, legacies, large houses, etc.). He fully 
realized the necessity of such papal concessions if the Commu- 
nity wete to grow and develop in an orderly manner. He 
especially showed this tempered attitude against the zelots and 
the incipient Spirituals of his day by assuming a less rigorous 
interpretation in his Expositio Regulae and in his Tract De 
Tribus Questionibus.®? His reference to the faithful trying to 
avoid the begging brethren as though they were robbers shows 
evidently enough that another source of subsistence than mere 
alms and begging had to be found, as ideal as this method of 
existence for a Friar Minor might otherwise be considered. For 
this very reason he defended the rights of the priests of the 
Order to exercise the cura antmarum" in as far as this had been 
conceded by the popes. Fearing laziness and idleness, the source 
of all evil, he inculcated work for the lay-brothers. He did not 
wish to receive more of them into the Community than the 
setvice of the brethren required. He had big convents built to 
house the large number of clerics and students who were to 
apply their time to study and preparation for their future min- 
istry. Yet learning was not to become an excuse for laxity of 
religious discipline. For that reason he had four prefects of dif- 
ferent nationalities appointed to watch over and provide for 
the students of Spain, Germany, Lombardy, and Italy studying 


°° Opera Omnia VIII. 


“Cf. Bull of Gregory IX Si Ordinis, Feb. 1, 1230, in BF I 58: and Bull 
of Honorius IV Ex Parte Vestra, Jan. 18, 1286 in III 555: cf. also, Deter- 
minationes Ouaestionum circa Regulam FF. Minorum P. II Q. 15 (Opera 
Omnia VIII 367); Dominic Devas, O.F.M., A Franciscan View of the 
Spiritual and Religious Life. Three Treatises from the writings of St. Bona- 
Venture. (London, 1922) -p. 12-13. 
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at the University of Paris.°° In his many encyclicals to his. 
brethren he laid bare their imperfections and transgressions. So 
well did he characterize the faults to which religious at all 
times are prone that these letters can be read even today, after 
700 years, with profit. He did not fear to flay in strong terms 
those who, forgetting their vow of poverty, lived lives that 
were a contradiction to their profession. 


St. Bonaventure endorsed his instructions by his own pert- 
sonal example. If due to the manifold duties thrust upon him, 
physical as well as mental, he was unable to perform such extra- 
ordinary works of mortification as other religious athletes, he 
nevertheless kept his spirit pure and free from the contamina- 
tion of the world. He was a man of study and labor as his 
many literary productions evince. He was above all things a 
man of prayer. It was in his meditations that he received those 
beautiful thoughts so full of unction and mysticism that we 
admire today in his words.°® Despite his great knowledge and 
exalted prerogatives he was most humble. We refer here to his 
refusal to accept the Archbishopric of York, although practic- 
ally enjoined upon him by the pope; and to the manner in 
which he endeavored to evade the cardinalitial dignity. He was 
of a kind and lovable disposition.®’? His deep learning portrayed 
in his numerous literary works merited for him later the title 
of “Doctor of the Church’’ (Doctor Seraphicus) conferred on 
him by Sixtus IV, March 14, 1588.°* He and his friend in 
life, St. Thomas of Aquin, will ever remain the two great exam- 
ples and models of learning of their respective Orders. In fact, 
they were the principal exponents of two great Schools, the 
Franciscan and the Dominican. Although different in method 
and purpose both contributed equally to the glory of Mother 


*C 24 G in AF III 107; Glass. in AF II 82. 

* Cf. Cath. Encyc. 1 653, under St. Bonaventure. His mystic works will 
be found in Opera Omnia VIII 3-229. 

““Erat enim tantae humilitatis et gratiae, ut ab omnibus amaretur, tan- 
taque praerogativa donorum divinorum et gratiae, ut ecclesiae Dei nullum 
parem stbi relinquere putaretur’’ C 24 G in AF III 356. 

* Bull: Triumphantis Jerusalem, in Bullar. Sixti V (Romae: Typis Cam., 
1590) p. 567: Opera.OmniaT p. XLV AE. 
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Church, the one supplementing the other.°® Thomas personi- 
fied the speculative, Bonaventure primarily the mystic mind. 
Thomas followed Aristotle. Bonaventure also Plato: Thomas 
was analytic, Bonaventure, synthetic: Thomas reflected the 
clear, sharp form of the scholastic, Bonaventure the elevated, 
transcendent aspirations of the mystic that converted the bright 
light of the science of the mind into glowing love of the affec- 
tion of the heart.1°° 


Bonaventure’s personal qualifications were a great asset to 
him in the discharge of his high office as General of the Order. 
He was wholly intent upon the good of the Community at 
large and the perfection of the individual friar entrusted to his 
care. At least ten times he left Paris, his ordinary dwelling 
place, to go to Italy, certainly a difficult task, if one consider 
the length of the journey and the inconveniences of travelling 
in those days. He held General Chapters every three years in 
accordance with the wording of the Rule. He admonished the 
erring brethren in a spirit of mildness and kindness. The Con- 
stitutiones Narbonnenses will ever remain a tribute to his name. 
He is often looked upon as ‘‘the second founder of the Francis- 
can Order.’’?°1 


We have the following description from the pen of the Con- 
ventual historian, RODULPHIUS, regarding Bonaventure’s exterior 
appearance: “‘He was dignified in form, high in stature, grace- 
ful in appearance, serious in looks; subdued in the tone of his 
voice, kind in conversation, pleasant and affable in his whole 
deportment. There was something about him that made him 
not only beloved but also admired by all, in fact, he seemed to 


—$<$—_____ 


"St. Bonaventure expressed the difference of temper between the two 
Schools when he wrote: the Dominicans “ptinctpaliter intendunt specula- 
ttont, et postea unctioni’’; the Franciscans “ptinctpaliter unctioni, et postea 
speculationi.’”” Cf. Mandonnet, P. F., Siger de Brabant et l’averroisme latin 
au XIII siécle, I edit. (Louvain, 1911) Part I p. 98; The Cambridge Me- 


dieval History Vol. V 822. 


™ Cf. Cath. Encyc. I 653 under ‘Bonaventure’: also Report of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the FEC (Washington, D. C., 1927 ) pe 0d-6: 


™ Cf. Lemmens, L., O.F.M., in Lexikon f. Theologie u. Kirche II 448. 
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be an angel among men. None of [ee contemporaries appeared 
more beautiful, holy or learned.”’ 


The Order was elevated through him. Despite the faults of 
individuals, the Community as a whole became, owing to its 
pursuit of learning,’°? missionary activities, and care of souls, 
an honor and a help to Holy Mother Church. The influence 
of his personal love for the Sacred Sciences and of his inculcation 
of the study of the same is best illustrated by the part the Fran- 
ciscans played at the Universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
and Cologne. They were the creators of a special style of archi- 
tecture in Germany which was named after them “‘Minoriten-. 
stil.’’ The high standing of the Order at St. Bonaventure’s time 
is evident from the many appointments of Franciscans as bish- 
ops, cardinals and apostolic legates (especially to the East, in 
the cause of the union of the Greek and Latin Church) ,1% 
despite the wish of St. Francis to the contrary as expressed by 
St. Bonaventure himself in the Legenda Major.+% 


* Tanto animi nitori cortespondebat et corporis ventustats, fuit enim 
praestantt forma, statura eminens, mayjestate corporis extmia, vulto decoro et 
gtavi setrmone placidus, conversatione bentgnus, corporis et animi dottbus® 
excellens, valetudine raro pulsatus adversa: indolis supra quam dict possit 
egregiae; non alio aspectu, quam e coelo misso Angeli videbatur, ut suo tem- 
pore nullus esset eo pulchrior, sanctior, nec doctior; tanta stquidem in vultu 
elegantia cum benignitate conjuncta erat, ut non solum amabilis cunctis, sed 
etiam animi propenstone, ac veluti frugt, et ad Religionts splendorum progen- 
tum, studiosa observantia admiratentur et colerent. Rodolphus, Historiarum 


Seraphicae Religionis Libri II p. 92 b; AM IV No. XX. 

™ Cf. C 24 G in AF III 351; Felder, Geschichte der Wissenschaftlichen 
Studien tm Franziskaner Order, (Freiburg in Br. 1904); French edit. (Paris, 
1908). 

** AM IV passim. Cf. P. Sparacio, O.M.Conv. Vita di S. Bonaventura 
Dottore Serafico (Rome, 1922). 


#5CE Cap? WI No. 5: 


CHAPTER IX 


The Generaltes of Jerome of Ascoli (1274-79) and Bonagratia 
a Tielci (1279-83). Nicholas III and the Bull “Exiit’’. 


At the GENERAL CHAPTER convoked by St. Bonaven- 
ture, then General, and celebrated at LYONS, May 20, 1274, 
FR. GIROLAMO (Jerome) MASCI OF ASCOLI (later Pope 
Nicholas IV) was unanimously elected General (1274-79) .1 He 
was born at Ascoli in Piceno, Sept. 30, 1227 and after entering 
the Franciscan Order studied, in companionship with Blessed 
Conrad of Ascoli (d. 1289), first at Paris and later at Perugia, 
where both received the laurels of the doctorate. He is the 
author of a Commentary Super Quatuor Sententiarum Libros 
and of several tracts on the Old and New Testaments.? For a 
time he was Provincial of the Slovenian-Dalmatian Province. 
On October 24,1272 he was sent by GREGORY X as Apostolic 
legate to.Constantinople to obtain through the influence of the 
Byzantine Emperor, MICHAEL PALEOLOGUS, the union of 
the Greek Church. He carried with him the invitation of the 
Pope to the Greeks to participate in the Second Council of Lyons. 
He was accompanied by Friars Raymond Berengarius, Bonagratia 
de S. Joanne in Perisceto, and Bonaventure de Mugello. It was 
primarily through their efforts and those of Bonaventure that 
the Greeks at the above named Council (1274) professed their 
belief in the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son, and recognized the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff. 
After successfully performing the enjoined mission, Jerome 


pct. C24 Gin AF III 353-5; Glass. in AF II 85; Mariano, Comp. 


Chron. p. 45; Litterae Ineditae Fr. Hieronymi ab Ascolo by P. Athanasius 
Lopez, O.F.M., in AFH I 85-87; II 646, 468, 470: AF III Ga ick OP cap 
Fortunat Heuber, Menologium Franciscanum, 25 July N. I, par. 2; Panfilo 
da Magliano, O.F.M., Storia Compendiosa di S. Francesco e dei Francescant 
II (Roma 1876) p. I sqq.; Conrad Eubel, Provinciale poste Cath. Encuc, 
ee he APH) 85-87: IX 444-5 (Relations to the Diocese of Poitiers) . 


* Mariano, l.c. p. 48; cf. Wadding, Scriptores under ‘‘Hieronymus Picenus’’ 
Edit. Nardecchia, p. 118-119; and Sbaraglea, “Suppl. ad Scriptores, ib. p. 
371. (No. 910) Vol. II, Part I. 
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returned July 4, 1274 in time to attend the closing Acts of 
the General Chapter at Lyons, which during his absence had 
elected him General;* also to be present at some of the sessions ! 
of the Ecumenical Council of Lyons.° er 3 

One of the Acts of this General Chapter® referred to the 
recourse to seculars. No friar should strive to obtain the assist- 
ance‘of anyone, whether prelate or prince, to procure changes 
that might affect the whole Order, Province or even individual 
friar. To give the Community greater freedom to conduct its 
own affairs Gregory X confirmed all the privileges and exemp- 
tions thus far conceded to it by the Holy See.‘ . 

A special privilege granted the Order by the Pope referred to 
the burning question of poverty. By virtue of a Brief dated 
November 25, 1274, the brethren were permitted to dispose of 
movable goods even without the intervention of the Procura- 
tors or of the Holy See. As this provision was contrary to 
former provisions of the popes and had given rise to abuses it 
had to be revoked by the decretal Exiit, August 14, 1279. It 
was also the cause of grave dissensions among the brethren, 
especially in the Marches, where the opinion began to prevail 
that the Pope intended to force the Order to possess in com- 
muni. Some of the friars said that they are ready to obey the 
Holy Father in all things, whereas others contended that such 
a provision was contrary to the Rule (Chapter X) and hence 
did not necessarily bind in conscience. A Provincial Chapter 
held the same year demanded that the latter brethren retract 
their assertions. A few among them, THOMAS OF TOLEN- 
TINO and PETER OF MACERATA refused. They were 


deprived of their habit and imprisoned in hermitages. Peter of 


3AM IV 395. According to Hergenroether it was June 24, 1274 
(Kirehg. I, 818). 

2C.24° Guin Ary IEG, 

> Cf. Comp. Chron. p. 44. 

Gh. ALK GAVIA 2Z-45.. 

*Cum a’ vobis 23 Aug. 1274. BF III 2207 AMAV 414. 

*Voluntariae paupertatis, Nov. 25, 1274; AM VIII 415-5, Licentiam 
alienandi et commutandi atque de donis mobilibus, quibus ipsi utuntur, in 
alias res magis sibi necessarias convertendi, cum eis videbitur opportunum, BF 


222; 
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Macerata is often looked upon as the forerunner of the SPIR- 
IFTUALS. This episode at least marks their beginning as-a 
distinct Franciscan Movement. 


Owing to the diplomatic duties thrust upon him by the 
Holy See, Girolomo of Ascoli was not able to give his full 
attention to his Community. He was often sent as Legate 
in the cause of Mother Church, e.g. by INNOCENT V in 
1276 (May 22)° to Greece, although in reality he got only as 
far as Ancona.’® As a result of his repeated forced absence 
religious discipline in the Order relaxed, especially in regard to 
the vow of poverty. Some of the friars were accused of collect- 
ing money on the occasion of their sermons to the faithful by 
placing “‘offering boxes’ in the churches; of accepting legacies; 
of depositing money on interest; and finally of making debts 
and contracts.13 


pene GENERAL CHAPTER celebrated at PADUA in 127677 
took exception to their manner of behavior. In the absence of the 
General, the Vicar General, the above mentioned BONAGRA- 
TIA of St. John in Persicheto,*? (Girolamo’s companion to 
Constantinople) was sent to Padua to convoke the Chapter." 
Girolamo seeing his inability to discharge suitably two impor- 
tant offices, that of General of an Order and of Legate of the 
Apostolic See, sent in his resignation as General to the Chapter; 
but the same was not accepted. Against his will he was again 
elected.1®° The letter of the General dated May 5, 1276, sent to 
the Chapter’® and referring to the collection of all material and 
testimonies pertaining to St. Francis and other saints of the 
Community, was ordered put into execution by the Provincials. 

“Wadding has 1277: AM V 15, 46;-Cf. AFH II 6 sqq.; III 357. 

* On May 28, 1276 he was again in Rome AFH II 7. 

et ALKG V1°44. 

Semi V6" (1277); AFH II'3-16: cf. ib.” VIT 681+ Glass. in AF IT 89 
iotes>, © 24°6 im AF IIT 357 Note 3; ALKG VI'45 ff. 

MAM V 55. 

*C 24 Gin AF III 357; Glass. in AF II 89; Mariano, Compend. Chron. 
ad ann. 1277; AFH II 461; AM V 16. 

* C 24 Gin AF III 357. For the acts of this Chapter cf. Glass. in AF II 


89-90, and AFH VII 681-2; ALKG VI 47-48. 
met ALKG’ .V1'46. 
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In 1278 (end of 1277?) Girolamo was sent on another 
legation,’’ this time in conjunction with the Dominican General, 
JOHN OF VERSAILLES, to France?® in order to settle litiga- 
tions that had arisen between PHILIP III (1270-1285) of 
France and ALPHONSE X (1254-1284) of Castile regarding 
Aragon.'? While at Paris the two Generals found it necessary to 
exhort their respective friars to cherish a spirit of friendship 
among themselves after the example of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic.?° During his absence from Rome, while engaged in 
the peace legation Girolamo was created cardinal (Tituli S. 
Pudentianae), May 12, 1278 by NICHOLAS III (1277- 
1280) .?1 Personally he was ready to refuse the dignity; but 
thinking that it might redound to the honor of the Order he 
accepted it. 

The Pope wished him, although cardinal, to retain his office 
as General of the Order until the next Chapter, the same as St. 
Bonaventure had done.?? In 1279, on the occasion of the 
Chapter of Assisi (cf. infra), he was relieved of his burden 
through the election of the above-named Bonagratia. In 1281 
(March 23), Pope MARTIN IV (1281-83) appointed Giro- 
lamo Cardinal-Bishop of Palestina.?* As cardinal, Girolamo of 
Ascoli was of the greatest service to the Holy See, so much so 


“Cf. AF III 357 Note 3. This Commission had been entrusted to them 
already Oct. 16, 1276, by John XXI, but owing to the difficulties occa- 
sioned by war they were not able to discharge it ably until 1278 or even as 
latetastliZ 7.9. Cf “APES pt 7) 6: 

* AM V 46. : 

® AM-V 15; C 24-Gin AF III 365;, AF I] 91. APH LX 44425" 

*” C 24 Gin AF III 332-65. Clement IV had a few years previous Dec. 
22, 1267, Quo vos in Christo, forbidden the Franciscans to receive a pro- 
fessed Dominican into the Order and vice versa; BF III 136 n. 146; Wadd. 
in Reg. Pon. AM II 110 n. XXI; C 24 Gin AF III 332. He likewise for- 
bade Franciscan Inquisition to judge a Dominican and vice versa. (Pauper- 
tatis altissimae, June 11, 1266; C 24 G lic. AM IV 261-2; BF III 82. 
The two Generals on a previous occasion, Nov. 1, 1274, had written letters 
encouraging charity and unity. (Cf. Reichert, ‘‘Litterae encyclicae magistro- 
rum Generalium O. Praed. Min. Monum. O. Fr. Praed. historica. (Romae, 
190 Dep al00cn-9285 AFH 1bs4 61 cnote!-7, 

**AM V 48; Glass. in AF II 85-91; C 24 G in AF III 366; Eubel, 
Hierarchia I (II ed.) 10. 

”C 24 Gin AF III 366; AM V 49. 

= Ge24-G Til 366; ibs Note 4. 
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that in 1288, after refusing two elections, he was practically 
forced to accept the papacy thrust upon him unanimously by 
the Conclave. In honor of Nicholas III, who had created him 
cardinal, he assumed the name of NICHOLAS IV (1288-92) .* 


He was the first Franciscan Pope, if indeed we except Vice- 
dominus de Vicedominis, who died the very day of his election, 
1276.%> As Pope, Nicholas remained what he had always been, 
a good and humble religious. He said on one occasion that he 
would just as well serve as cook in the kitchen a glory as 
cardinal in the Church.?° He took a great interest in the reac- 
quisition of the Holy Land which had been lost to the Christian 
forces through the fall of Ptolemais (S. Giovanni d’Acri) in 
1291.27 A beautiful monument bearing the inscription “‘egre- 
gtus philosophus et theologus’’ was erected to his memory in 


St. Mary Major’s Church Rome, by Pope SIXTUS V.?8 


The TWENTY-FOURTH GENERAL CHAPTER of 
the Order convened in Assisi, May 21, 1279.29 As mentioned, 
Nicholas III wished that Girolamo, at that time already cardinal, 
be relieved of office, and addressed to this effect a letter to the 
assembled friars.2° In it he speaks very highly of the Order,** 


“Cf. For his regime as Pope cf. Horace K. Mann, The Lives of the Popes 
in the Middle Aves, (London. Herder, 1931) Vol. XVII. also all Encyclo- 
pedias e.g. Cath. Encyc. XI 57 (Bibl. ib.) ; Lexikon ftir Theologie u. Kirche. 
VII 586. For the official Acts of his Pontificate cf. Potthast, Regista Ponti- 
ficum Romanorum Vol. II (Berlin, 1875; 1826-1915); Langlois, Les 
Registres de Nicolas (Paris, 1886-93). 

* Cf. supra Chapter VIII. 

Ge 4-G. Ill367. 

" Cf. Chapter VI (Vol. I Part III) on the Holy Land and its Missions; 
also Golubovich, Bibliotheca Bio-Bibltografica della Terra Santa I p. 421-3. 

** Cf. AM V 168 sqq.; Wadding, Scriptores (Edit. Nardecchia) Vol. I, p. 
118; Cath. Encyc. XI 57-8; O. Schiff, Studien zur Geschichte des Papstes 
Nicholas IV (Berlin, 1907). 

* AM V 70; C 24 G in AF III 367; cf. AFH VII 682 for the “Diffini- 
tiones’; also ALKG VI 49-50; MF XXXV 58. 

*° Conventientibus vobis in unum, May 16, 1279, BF III 392-394; AM 
V7.0. 

* “Hic est Ordo, quem Sponsus in Canticis geminando commemorans bis 
horum repetit, binum ejus fructum, contemplativum, et activum patenter 
insinuans, bis conclusam sepem divinae legis, et custodiae angelicae innuens, 
vel potius vallum praedictae regulae, et spectalem custodiam ipsius Ordinis, 
quam de ipso Romana gerit Ecclesia, manifestans. Hic est fons scienttarum 
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tells the electors of the inability’ of Girolamo to be present at’ 
the Chapter, and exhorts the brethren to observe fraternal 
charity, unity and religious discipline according to the example 
of St. Francis. As the Chapter was actually held a little later 
than at first anticipated, Girolamo, despite sickness and contrary 
to expectations, was able to be present at the Chapter.*? At it 
BONAGRATIA (Tielci) of San Giovanni in Persicheto, the 
companion of Girolamo to the Orient, (1272) and Provincial of 
Bologna, was elected General (1279-83). He was confirmed 
in-office by his predecessor, now Cardinal Girolamo, as repre- 
sentative of the Pope.** After the Chapter the newly elected 
General** and several Provincials called on the Pope at Sariano 
nel Cimino, and informed him of the Acts of the Chapter.* 
Owing to the multiplicity of his duties, Nicholas III did not 
wish to act in the capacity of Cardinal Protector, as Cardinal 
Raynaldo de Segni (Alexander IV), had done,** and told the 
General and Provincials to select any cardinal they wished and 
that he would confirm their choice. They selected the nephew 
of the Pope, Mathew CARDINAL ROSSI ORSINI (1279- 
1306) .37 With tears in his eyes Nicholas III recommended to 
Orsini the care of the Order, over which he himself had thus far 
so carefully watched.*® 


fluenta scaturiens, signatus paupertatis insigniis, et in suo primo Institutore 
Christi stigmatibus tnsignitus.”’ |.c. BF III 393. 

2 Cf. C 24 G in AF III 701-2; M. Bihl, O/F.Ma in: APH IP 14ers 

*C 24 Gin AF Ill 36727 AM V 72: Glass. ip APIS 

PAG Gwe g eB sry siti & 

*'Glass) AF J1927 “ALKG! V41'49. 
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PARC 2466 inPAP TIIS367 -830 Glass. L928 

* Cf. AFH V 4. Ad te noster sermo dirigitur; st beneficia, quae tibi pro- 
Veniunt per nos, recensere vellemus, tnvenirentur magna, utilia et numerosa, 
sed tn nullo sic e victno dedimus tibt arrham vitae aeternae, sicut in isto quod 
modo praestamus. Damus enim tibi quod introducat te in paradisum, scilicet 
suffiagia et merita omnium sanctorum isttus Ordinis. Damus. tibt melius, 
quod habemus, damus tibi cordis nostri destdertum, pupillam oculorum no- 
strarum. (C 24 G in AF III 368.) Tua gubernatione Ordo non indiget, 
guta in tot saptentibus viris abundat, qui sufficerent regere totum mundum. 
Correcttoni quoque te non oportet insistere, quia praelaturae taliter dts- 
quisitae sunt inter fratres, ut non sit veristmile, aliquid manere incorrectum. 
Habent enim Guardianos; super eos sunt Custodes, qui st deficerent, habentur 
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But the visit of the General, Bonagratia, and the Provincials 
had a far more important purpose in view. It was the defense 
of the Order against its enemies the secular professors of the 
University of Paris;*® the revision of the papal declarations; 
clearness in regard to the obligations of poverty—what precepts 
obliged sub praecepto,- which sub consilio; an exhortation for 
a new incentive for the observance of religious discipline etc. 
Nicholas III being well acquainted with conditions in the Order, 
as he had been its Cardinal Protector for so many years (1263- 
79), was excellently qualified for the purpose. Besides he was 
personally acquainted with many of the companions of St. 
Francis. *° As assistants in elaborating an opportune Bull the 
Pope selected besides the General and a few Provincials the Two 
FRANCISCAN CARDINALS, Girolamo of Ascolitt the former 
General and now Cardinal of Palestrina (the later Pope Nicholas 
IV) and Bentivenga,*® Bishop of Albano and former confessor 
to the Pope.*® The result of their two months deliberations 
was the important decretalE XJIT QUI SEMINAT.* 
Before it was published however, it was given to a committee 
of expert canonical lawyers, among them being PIETRE PERE- 
GROSSI and the Protonotary, BENEDICT OF GAETANO, (later 
Pope Boniface VIII) for an ultimate revision.*® Through the 


Ministrt Provinciales et Minister Generalis. Super omnes est capitulum gene- 
rale. Unum est, in quo opera tua indigent, quia pauperes sunt et imbecilles, 
ut eas ab infestantibus protegas et defendas. Glass. AF II 93; AM V 73. 

® Denifle-Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis (Paris, 1889); AFH V 
6-9; cf. previous chapter VIII. 

* Qui a teneris annis Ordinem dilexit, cum Sancti Francisci soctis egit, con- 
ditiones et conversationes interioris Ordinis palpavit, et Procuratoris munus 
tot annis sustinuit, nihil mirum si res Minorum perfecte sciret, atque eorum 
Regulam posset interpretari. AM V 75; cf. AFH V 3-21. 

“Cf. ALKG VI 48. 

“Cf. Sbaralea, BF III 257, No. 16; Conrad Eubel, Der Registerband des 
Cardinalgrossponitentiaer’s Bentevenga, (Mainz, 1890); Id. in Rom-Quar- 
talschrift Jahrg. IV, p. 277 N. 71; AF III 360 Note 5; AM V pp. 5 and 
49. Cf. Wadding, Scriptores under Bentivenga (Edit. Nardecchia) Vol. I, 
pA. 

“AM V 49. 

“ BF III 404. For the influence of St. Bonaventure’s writings on the Bull 
Baetect) AFH V: 3-21. 

_*® AM V 73; Glass. in AF II 92. 
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later, the Bull was promulgated on Aug. 14, 1279. THE DECRE- 
TAL IS OF THE GREATEST IMPORTANCE not only in the history © 
of the Franciscan Order, but also of all Orders, as can be seen 
from the fact that later the above mentioned Boniface VIII 
inserted it in the Corpus Juris*® and other popes repeatedly 
refer to it, e.g. Clement V*? and John XXII.** 

The contents of the Bull “Exiit’’ are as follows.*® In the 
beginning Nicholas III praises the Order, which he says has 
followed in the footsteps of the Apostles. He rebukes its ene- 
mies, who incensed by envy, oppose it and endeavor to show 
its life prohibited or impossible. The declarations regarding 
the Rule are similar to those of St. Bonaventure and serve as 
a confirmation of his interpretation of and attitude towards 
poverty in its relation to the Community. The brethren are 
not obliged to observe all counsels recommended in the Gospel, 
but only those enjoined nominally (verbally) or equivalently 
in the Rule. Regarding the vow of poverty the following 
points are to be kept clear in mind. Total renunciation of all 
temporal goods, even in commune is very meritorious, having 
been recommended by Christ Himself, even though He did 
occasionally accept and handle money in order to be an example 
to the weak or to take care of the needs of the Apostles. Despite 
the commendation of absolute poverty however, the friars are 
not prohibited from using moderately temporal (movable) 
goods in accordance with their Rule. (Usus moderatus secundum 
eorum regulam). Whatsoever the brethren receive, movable or 
immovable goods, even when bought with alms, becomes pos- 
session of the Holy See, except in those cases where the donors 
reserve the ownership of their gifts to themselves. If the breth- 
ren have the use of a house and the owner of the same demand 
them to move they must do so, since the house does not belong 
to them; churches and cemeteries however, remain reserved to 


* Extrav. Com. 6 De Verbotum significatione C. VI, (V 12); De Verb. 
Sign. Vi 3. Cre BP 1404-16 Cra ME xis 

" Extut de Paradiso May 5, 1312, BF V 80. 

* Quia quorumdam exigit AM V 74. 

a Cia ANG adeanntel 222.1. 225. 
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the Apostolic See. The use of temporal goods is conceded as 
conditions and circumstances require, but all luxury and wealth 
as being contrary to the spirit of poverty, must be excluded. 
The question of handling money is treated per longum et latum, 
as it was in this point that the brethren had failed and given 
to others occasion for complaint. Loans are entirely prohibited. 
It is not against the purity of the Rule however, to appoint 
Nuntu on spiritual friends who might sell the goods of the 
friars for money, or accept money for the friars in order to use 
it for their actual needs and wants. But the right of possession 
and the title of such donations remains with the donor, even 
though he does not think of it; hence he may any time recall 
his donations. The friars have not even the administration of 
such goods, and consequently if a Nuntius proves himself 
unfaithful or wasteful they cannot accuse him before court or 
demand retribution. The friars may not make any demands 
of him, but only place their petitions before him. They dare 
not have more money laid aside with the Procurators than 
actual circumstances demand. They may accept legacies, but 
not if they refer to things forbidden to the friars, e.g. real 
estate. If however, it was the intention of the testator that 
such immovable goods, property, etc., although forbidden to 
the friars, be first sold and the income thereof be used for the 
necessity of the latter, they may be accepted. The heirs should 
not hinder the friars in asserting their rights; they cannot 
however, be forced thereto in court. The Ministers of the 
Order can exchange real estate, because they are empowered to 
do this by the Apostolic See, the owner of all the friars’ 
property; but the sale of the same must be made by the pro- 
curators appointed by the Pope, or the Cardinal Protector. 
This was an innovation as by virtue of a decree of Clement IV, 
“Obtentu Divini Nominis,’’ Feb. 12, 1265 the brethren them- 
selves could dispose of such goods.°9 The Pope furthermore 


* Declaramus, quod vos in temproalibus bonis, in quibus succederetis, in 
seculo existentes, licite possitis succedere, et bonorum ipsorum possessiones 
apprendere, ac vendere libere, bona ipsa ac eorumque pretium in utilitatem 
vesttram convertere, prout vobis videbitur expedire. AM IV 521. 
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renews the privilege formerly granted the Provincials to appoint 
preachers, as also to delegate trustworthy persons to accept — 
novices. In accordance with the Bull “Quo Elongati’’ of Gregory 
IX only one Custos (Custos Custodum) from every Province 
should come to the General Chapter. The Testament of St. 
Francis was declared to have no obligatory force. All previous 
papal declarations were pronounced null and void. In conclu- 
sion Nicholas III ordains that this his Constitution Exut, the 
same as all other decretals, be taught in the schools and forbids 
under severe punishment all opposition to, or interpretation 
of the same contrary to the clear meaning of the words.** 


The decretal Extit, was intended rather as a defense of’ 
the friars than as a new legislation. Almost everything con- 
tained therein had been conceded or ordained by previous decrees 
and Bulls, e.g., “Ordinem Vestrum’’ of Innocent IV. It was 
lenient and written in the spirit of St. Bonaventure.**? A few 
noteworthy changes however were made viz. that the use of 
temporal goods be restricted to the necessary and not to the 
convenient (pro commodis) as conceded by Innocent IV;°° 
furthermore that lay Procurators be not appointed by the 
brethren but by the Holy See; lastly that the inability to possess 
acquired not only legal but also real significance in as much as 
the donors were to retain full dominion over their goods. The 
decretal later played an important réle in the controversies with 
the Fraticelli (Michaelites) (q.v.) concerning the question of 
poverty for in it, Nicholas III defines the poverty of the Friars 
Minor, both individually and collectively, as peu to that 
of the Apostles. 


From Viterbo the General, Bonagratia, on order of the 
Pope®* sent a copy of the decretal Exiit to all the Provinces of 
the Order and in an accompanying letter exhorted the brethren 
faithfully to observe it. He also added some very salutary 


pCR APH Vas 22 1) 

i. - ee the relation of the Bull to the writings of St. Bonaventure cf. AFH 
® Ordinem vestrum, Nov. 14, 1245. 
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admonitions in regard to the handling of money, the use of 
time, and the Divine Office.®® 


But despite the fact that the decretal Exit had intended to 
regulate the financial difficulties of the friars it soon appeared 
defective. Legacies made in favor of the friars were not given 
them by the executors of the will of the deceased, and as the 
brethren had no recourse either before the civil or ecclesiastical 
courts, in order to obtain their rights, a new provision had to 
be made. This was done by the institution of the Oeconomict, 
or Syndici Apostolici in virtue of the Bull, ““Exultantes’’ Jan. 
18, 1283.°° Clement IV had previously, 1265, made a similar 
provision for certain Provinces.°? These Syndict Apostolict were 
to be appointed by the Minister Provincial and the Custodes 
according to the necessity of the individual convents. Their 
office would be to take charge of all the moneys and alms of 
the friars, and to give them to the friars as they needed them. 
Furthermore the Syndics, in the name of the Apostolic See, 
were empowered to dispose of all legacies left to the Order 
and to defend the brethren in court in both temporal and spirit- 
ual affairs. If the men selected did not perform their duty con- 
scientiously they could be replaced by others. These Syndics 
were Nunti and Procurators in the first sense of the word, only 
now they were not only the representatives of the benefactors 
of the Order in the distribution of their gifts but also of the 
Holy See in the defense of friars against those who would de- 
prive them of their rightful goods or the equivalent thereof.*® 


In 1279, Aug. 21, the Pope confirmed the Bull of Honorius 
III, approving the Rule of St. Francis,®*® and corroborated the 
letters of his predecessor, Gregory IX regarding the SACRED 
STIGMATA.® In 1280 Nicholas III found it again neces- 


sary to inculcate the privilege of exemption conceded the 


= AM’ V 75-7. 

* BF III 501. Cf. AFH VII 55-65; 549-51. 
Gr. BF III ‘24. 

** Glass. in AF II 100. 
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Order on various previous occasions.*t In the following year 
MARTIN IV (1281-1285) (“quit multum Ordinem dilexit’’) 
the successor of Nicholas III, tried to give still greater firmness 
to the Mendicant Orders by prohibiting their members from 
joining non-mendicant Communities,“* and by reinculcating 
the privilege granted them by his predecessors Alexander [V 
(Nec insolitum Dec. 22, 1254) and Clement IV (Quidam 
temere June 20. 1265) viz. of hearing validly the confessions 
of seculars without first obtaining the permission of the corre- 
sponding pastors, revoking thereby the prohibition of Innocent 
IV (Etst antmarum, Nov. 21, 1254) which had been instig- 
ated by the envious opponent of the friars, William de St. 
Amour.* 


‘The General presided over the CHAPTER OF STRASS- 
BOURG IN 1282. He died at Avignon, Oct. 3, 1283,8 before 
his term of office had expired without having been able to visit 
the whole Order as he had contemplated.** Fr. William (Peter) 
de Fulgario, the Provincial of Aquitaine, was appointed Apos- 
tolic Vicar.*§ 


* Etsi cunctorum, Jan. 16, 1280. AM V 96. 
Cea intAr ALbeo7 2s 
* Viam ambitiosae, July 30, 1281. AM V 107. 


“Cf. AFH XVIII 603-4; P. Ferdinand Delorme, O.F.M., Fr. Richardi 
de Mediavilla (Middletown) quaestio disputata de privilegio Martini IV, nunc 
primum edita. (Quaracchi, 1923); cf. Wadding, Scriptores (Edit. Nard.) 
p. 203-204; Sbaraglea, Supplementum, (Edit. Nard.) Vol. IV, p. 45-48. 


* For the Acts of this Chapter cf. AFH VII 682 and ib. XXVI 127-40; 
MF XXX 78-81; ALKG VI 50-53; English Hist. Rev. (1898) p. 108. 
It was at this Chapter that accusations were made for the first time against 
the renowned Spiritual theologian, Peter Olivi—accusations which were 
renewed at a number of future Chapters. The General was charged by the 
Chapter to take great precautions in his next visitation to Paris and scrupu- 
lously to examine any doubtful teachings of the Parisian Magistri (‘‘non 
sanas opiniones pettinaciter defendentes’) cf. C 24 Gin AF II 374; Salim- 
bene (Edit. Holder-Egger) 314, 511. 

“Cf. Salimbene, I.c. 321, 520. 


Cr) 4 Guin ARAL 376 SCw lan ras AF III 702; Glassb. in AF II 95; 
Salimbene l.c., 298, 321. 
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In 1285 (May 13), at the Chapter of Milan,*° ARLOTTO 
OF PRATO, the Provincial of Tuscany and some times Profes- 
sor at Paris,7° was elected General.! In the Diffinitiones of the 
Chapter it was decided that in case a General die during his term 
of office, the Provincial, in whose Province the General chances to 
pass away, shall call together the two neighboring Provincials 
and between the three of them elect either from among their 
own midst, or from among the other Provincials of the Order, 
a General Vicar. His term of office shall last until the next 
General Chapter as defined by the Constitutions. The power of 
a General Vicar is limited in many points.72 These provisions 
however, were nullified by Pope Nicholas IV on May 14, 1288 
(Quoniam revocatur) who forbad the election of a Vicar, ex- 
cepting by special permission of the Holy See?*—in other words 
the Holy See reserved the appointment of a Vicar (Apostolic) 
to itself. This is the practice in vogue today. In the Ordina- 
tiones it was decided that the friars have their heads shaven 
(rasura-tonsure) 20 times the year instead of only 18 times as 
was heretofore the custom."* The Chapter accepted the decrees 
of Martin IV regarding the Syndict, but the friars were warned 
not to accumulate law suits on account of legacies lest thereby 
the Order fall into disrepute and odium.”® 


As Arlotto died at Paris, 1286, eleven months after his elec- 
tion,’® in accordance with the just mentioned decree of the 
General Chapter of Milan, William of Fulgario was again ap- 
pointed Vicar to govern the Order until the next Chapter, 
1287.77 In 1288 (May 13), Nicholas IV forbad the General 


For the Acts of this Chapter cf. ALKG VI 53-56; and AFH XXII 
pas 291. 

™ Cf. Salimbene, I.c. 210, 311, 593; Wadding, SS (Edit. Nardecchia) p. 
13; Sbaraglea, Supplementum (Edit. Nardecchia) II Part I p. 10; AFH X 
344, Note 1; Glassb. in AF II 97-98. 

* Glass. in AF II 102; AFH XXII 273-91; Salimbene (1.c.) 578-9. 

meter ex <i) 286; C 14°G in AF III 702; C 24 Gin AF III 382. 

por br P21 °(No. 25); AFH XXII 276-7. 
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meet.) AFH XXII 289, No. 23. 

Cf. Salimbene, 1. c. 618; AFH XXII 275-6. 

"Cf. Note 69. 
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and the Provincials to increase the number of Provinces beyond 
the number already constituted without the express permission 
of the Holy See.7® At the 27TH GENERAL CHAPTER con- 
voked by William of Fulgario, the Vicar General, and held at 
MONTPELLIER in 1287,77 MATHEW OF AQUASPAR- 
TA, a learned writer and eloquent preacher, was elected General 
(1287-89) .°° The following year he was created cardinal by 
Nicholas IV, himself a former General of the Order (Girolamo 
(Jerome) of Ascoli) .81 The Pope however, desired Mathew to 
retain the Generalate over the Order, even as cardinal, the same 
as he (Jerome of Ascoli) and St. Bonaventure had done. In 
1289 Aquasparta condemned a book written against Nicholas 
III and the latter’s explanation of the Rule referring to its pure 
observance.*? According to a Bull (Ad statum) of Nicholas 
IV, dated May 13, 1288,8* it appears that certain Capitular 
Fathers at the Chapter of Montpellier desired that the Custos 
sent to a General Chapter have as many votes as the custodies 
which he represented. But the Pope insisted that the Custos’ 
vote be restricted to one only.*4 


PAPEL Brel vor Oorl, 

"Cf. Salimbene, |. c. 643. 

*° AM V 158; C 24 Gin AF III 406-7; AFH XIV 514; IX 226. For 
the Acts of the Chapter cf. ALKG VI 58-59. Cf. Matthaet ab Aquasparta, 
O.F.M.; S. R. E. Card. Quaestiones Disputatae (Quaracchi, 1914); Martin 
Grabman, Matth. von Aquasparta (Wien, 1908). For his other works cf. 
Wadding, Scriptores (Edit. Nardecchia) p. 169-170 and Sbaraglea, Suppl. 
ad Scriptores (Edit. Nard.) Vol. III, P. II, p. 227-228. 

* AM V 169; C 24 Gin AF III 408; Glass. in AF II 104. 

”’ C 24 Gin AF III 408; AM V 209. 
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* Cf. C-14 G in AF III 703; Ehrle in ALKG VI 59-61; AFH XXII 
27, 62Note 5. 


CHAPTER X 


The General Raymond Gaufredi. The Beginning of the 
Spirituals in the March of Ancona. Angelo Clareno.* 


In 1289, the GENERAL CHAPTER although convoked for 


Assisi, was actually held at RIETI by the express wish of the 
Pope.” It is interesting on account of the personages who were 


present. Among these was Nicholas IV, the first Franciscan 
Pope;* the Franciscan Cardinal, Bentivenga, Bishop of Albano 
(d. Aug. 18, 1289), the Major Penitentiarius; the newly 
created Cardinal, Aquasparta, General of the Order; King 
Charles II of Anjou, the father of St. Louis, Bishop of Tou- 
louse (Feast: August 19th), and the former’s consort, Queen 
Mary of Apulia and Sicily. During the Chapter the coronation 
of the king took place at the Franciscan Church of San Fran- 
cesco, Rieti.* 

At the Chapter Aquasparta resigned. Raymond GODE- 
PFROY (Gaufredi; Geoffroy: 1289-95) of Marseilles, in the 
Provence, a Parisian Master of Theology, was elected General, 
despite the fact that the Pope had another in mind.® Aqua- 


‘Livarius Oliger in Cath. Encyc. XIV 230 ff.; Id. in Diction. d’hist. Ul 
18: Balthaser, K., Geschichte des Armutstreites im Franztskanerorden bis zum 
Konzil von Vienne (Minster, 1911) (AFH XIV 584); René De Nantes, 
Histoire des Spirituels (Paris, 1909); Tocco, Studi Francescant (Naples, 
1909); Garavani, Gli Spirituali Francescani nelle Marche (Urbino, 1915). 
For papal documents pertaining to the ‘“‘Spirituals’’, cf. Eubel, BF V Vol. 
One of the classical studies is by Ehrle in ALKG I 509-69 (1885), I 
(1886); III (1887) and IV (1888); Holz, 40-4, 49-66; MF XXVIII 
127 ff. L. Donie, The Nature and the effect of the Heresy of the Fraticellt 
(Manchester, 1932); A. C. Jemolo, IJ ‘Liber Minoritarum’ e la poverta 
minoritica nei giuristi del sae. XIII e XIV (Sassari, 1921); Msgr. Faloci- 
Pulignani, Gli Zelanti ed i Moderati (Assisi, 1928). Cf. also Chapter X- 
XIV inclusive and the literature given there. Cf. also MF XXVIII 163-175; 
me 4 9-61;-°75-92; CF I 277 (209). 

pant Vv 209-107 ALKG VI 62-3; C 24 Gin AF III 419. 

me 74 Gin AF Ifl 407. 

mer, 24 Gin AF III 420. 

>C 24 Gin AF III 419; Glass. in AF II 106. He is described by Wad- 
ding as a ‘‘vir virtutibus excultus, mansuetus, pius et devotus, bonorum 
fautor, disciplinae regularis et evangelicae paupertatis acerrimus zelator.’’ AM 
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sparta was weak in the enforcement of discipline. His less 
commendable example reacted upon the whole Community. 
The blame of laxism however, cannot be attributed to him 
solely, as the evil had begun his Generalate. Two of the best 
men in the Order at that time, Bonagratia and Arlotto of Prado, 
both former Generals, had been raised to the cardinitial dignity. 
Their activity in the cause of the Order, owing to the multi- 
plicity of ecclesiastical affairs thrust upon them, was thereby 
necessarily diminished. They were not able to visit personally 
the religious houses of the Order. They would indeed send 
Visitators in their place but these were disliked and often did 
more harm than good.® Besides, sickness often impeded them 
from the proper discharge of their duties. Accordingly, the 
observance of poverty relaxed; fixed annual revenues were re- 
ceived; hermitages and poorer domiciles were exchanged for city 
habitations and spacious convents. To this was added a spirit 
of worldliness and undue attachment to relatives and country. 
The friars began to resent the fact that they were placed in 
friaries distant from their home city or country. JOHN MIN- 
CIO OF MUROVALLE, (1296-1304,® the successor of Gau- 
fredi, tried indeed to check these abuses,? but he met with such 
opposition that he was obliged to recall his previous salutary 
legislations.1° Affairs were no better in the MARCHES. At the 
Provincial Chapter, over which Aquasparta presided, the electors 
could not agree upon a worthy member as Provincial. The ma- 
jority of the friars were inclined to elect one altogether unfit for 


4 


“Cf. Glass. in AF JI 104. 

TAM Vi2 10. 3 

*C 24 G in AF III 432. It was in the hands of this General that St. 
Louis of Anjou, Bishop-Elect of Toulouse (whose father, Charles II had 
been crowned King of Sicily at the Chapter of Rieti) made at Ara Coeli 
Rome, Christmas Eve, 1296 his profession of the Franciscan Vows. AM V 
247. Concerning the Holy Bishop, who spent miany years as a hostage with 
the Spanish Franciscans, cf. AFH I 278, 569; II 197-215; 378-383; XV 
271. For pictures of St. Louis cf. AFH II 204-5, Cf. Margaret R. Toynbee, 
St. Louts of Toulouse (U. of Manchester, 1929) (CR 174 [eel 3 ees 
Vielle (French biography. Cf. CF II 404) ; MF XXXIII 415 (Anoyn. Italian 
Life); MF XL 315 (Ruocco). 

* Cf. Glass. in AF II 109. 
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the position. Seeing this Aquasparta became indignant, and hav- 
ing ordered all the voters to leave the Chapter Room, appointed 
Solomon of Lucca, of the Etruscan Province, Provincial. United 
with the General in trying to bring about a reform were the 
three friars—RAYMOND; THOMAS OF TOLENTINO;?! and PETER 
(LIBERATUS) OF MACERATA.!? They had several followers, 
however, who openly preached against the existing conditions 
in the Order (the beginning of the Spirituals!). But instead of 
producing the desired effect matters became worse, so much so 
that a schism in the Order was feared. Five Ministers Provincial 
were sent to the Marches to investigate affairs. They passed a 
sentence of imprisonment against those who had stirred up 
trouble.** “The sentence was read publicly in all the convents 
and those who dared criticize it were threatened with a similar 
punishment. Among those punished and imprisoned, besides 
the above—named three friars, was also PETER ANGELUS 
CLARENUS DE FOSSOMBRONE (Angelo de Clareno or de 
Cingoli: 1260-1340) 14 

ANGELO DE CLARENO, known also as Angelo da Cingoli or 
Peter of Fossombrone, entered the Franciscan Order at Cingoli 


“Cf. He is of course to be differentiated from the Augustinian Saint 
Nicholas of Tolentino. 


“ Benoffi, the famous Conventual historian is of the opinion that this 
Liberatus of Macerata is to be distinguished from Bl. Liberatus of Soro. 
Ancient Franciscan literature, however, knows of only one Liberatus, i. e. 
the member of the Clareni, who took possession of the old convent of the 
Order at Soffiano, in the Marches (abandoned since 1260) and renamed it 
S. Liberato in deference to their Fra Liberato. Cf. Papini, Provinctale Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum Conventualium: Codex C, 129 in the General Curia of 
the Friars Minor Conventuals, Rome, Part I: ‘‘Congregatio Clarenorum’’; 
MF XX 19 Note 2. 


™ Cf. Chapter above and the decree of the General Chapter regarding those 
fomenting schism in the Order. 


“Cf. Cath. Encyc. 1 484; Victor Mills, O.F.M. in FEC Report 1926, p. 
270; Ausserer, Seraphiches Martyrologium (Salzburg, 1889); Ciro da Pe- 
saro, Il Clareno (Studio Polemico) (Macerata, 1921) Literature, ib. p. CIV- 
CXI. (cf. MF XII 180-1); Id. in AFH XVI 568 Picenum Seraphicum I-IV; 
eros, 380; Vill 378; AFH VIII, 319; XIV-311, 322: Wadding, 
» Scriptores, (Edit. Nard.) p. 19; Sbaraglea, Suppl. (Edit. Nard. Vol. II Pars 
I, p. 42. Cf. Oliger, P. Liv., in Anton. XII (1937) 61-64; MF XVI 114. 
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in the March of Ancona about 1260. He was an ardent fol- 
lower of PETER OLIVI" and of his doctrine and looked forward 
towards the latter’s prediction of the Order’s Joachinistical reno- 
vation in the Holy Spirit. Owing to his unwelcome zeal he 
was sentenced in 1274 to perpetual imprisonment. Liberated 
in 1290 by the General he was sent with three others to Arme- 
nia, where the king had requested missionaries. “The friars there 
however, accused the missionaries of being schismatics and of 
having been expelled from the Order. It was only when the 
missionaries were able to show their credentials (letters of 
obedience from the General) that they were permitted to re- 
main. Due to the favor shown these Spirituals Gaufredi, at the 
GENERAL. CHAPTER held at PARIS 1292 by request of 
PHILIP IV, the Fair, 1285-1314,*° was again accused of ap- 
proving division in the Order. The fact that the Legate from 
Armenia had extolled the good work done by the missionaries 
(two years later 1294 the King, Hayto, himself became a Fran- 
ciscan,’*) did not alter matters. After three years sojourn in the 
Orient the above mentioned Spiritual missionaries returned to- 
Italy, 1293, but were not received by the Provincial of their na- 
tive province. They appealed to the General, but Gaufredi seeing 
that the sympathy of the Order had turned against them, told 
them to refer their case to the Pope, CELESTINE V.18 The 
ascetic Pope received them kindly and gave them permission to 
live separated from the Order. (This was the beginning of the 
Celestine Spirituals.) BONIFACE VIII (1294-1303) however, 
the successor of Celestine, had no sympathy for the Spirituals 
as he was strongly opposed to any division in the Order. Angelo 
after his return from the Orient (1293), remained in Rome 
until 1311 when he repaired to Avignon. .Here he found a pro- 
tector in James CARDINAL COLONNA.*” His mission how- 


GF. Chaptervxl. 

*C 24 G in AF III 421; AM V 299. 

“AM V 324, 348. 

pOts APHSV 175775 

* Dr. Ludwig Mohler, Die Cardinaele Jakob und Peter Colonna (Pader- 
born, 1914) (cf. AFH VII 538-41). 
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ever, must be looked upon as a failure, for the following year 
CLEMENT V in his decretal Exivi, dated May 6, 1312 defend- 
ed the life in the Community and censured the Spirituals. In 1318 
Angelo returned from Avignon to Rome and reunited his recal- 
citrant adherents who were now fully organized as a seperate 
community, having a General (Angelo), Provincials, Custodes 
and Guardians, governed through circular letters and ‘‘obedi- 
ences’ authenticated by a special seal.29 Famous is Angelo’s 
Epistola Excusatoria in which he tries to defend his organiza- 
tion against schismatic accusations and activities... About 1322 
Angelo wrote for his followers a special Expositio Regulae.”! 
In it he exhorts them to live according to the pure evangelical 
observance of the Rule. He considers the Testament of St. 
Francis as still having obligatory force, despite the previous 
declarations of Gregory IX and other popes to the contrary 
(cf. supra). 

In 1330 Angelo again defended his adherents by writing 
an Apology of the Spirituals in the form of his famous Historia 
Septem Tribulationum, directed against the Community.”2 In 
it he describes the seven periods of suffering of the Spirituals. 
The first embraces, according to Clareno, the time that St. 
Francis returned from the Orient to that of his death: the sec- 
ond, the Generalate of Brother Elias; the third, that of Crescen- 
tius of Jesi; the fourth, that of St. Bonaventure; the fifth from 
the second ecumenical Council held at Lyons until the death of 
the Inquisitor, Thomas Aversa (1274-1304); the sixth, the 
contemporary sufferings of the Spirituals, especially those of 
Ubertino and himself. The seventh period is not defined by 


* Cf. Fr. Conrad Eubel, O.M.Conv., in BF V 567. 

™ Publ. by P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., (Quaracchi, 1912). 

“Cf. Wadding and Sbaraglea, Il. cc.; Ehrle, in ALKG II 125-55: 256- 
327; Déllinger in Bettrage z. Sektengeschichte des Mittelalter’s, IJ (Munich, 
1890); Tocco, Le due prime Tribulazione dell’ Ordine Francescano (Rome, 
1908); The “‘Hist. Trib. Ord.’ was edit. likewise by the Franciscans at 
Quaracchi. Concerning its value as an historical document Card. Ehrle says: 
“Ist nun diese Quelle als Parteischrift. schon im Allgemeinen mit Vorsicht zu 
bentitzen so gilt dies in verdoppelter Masse von dieser erster Periode, da fiir 
sich der Verfasser nur ungeniigend berichtet war.’ ALKG III 598. Cf. AFH 
fewv 114-1 142-3. 
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Clareno, but the later strifes under John XXII are generally 
understood to be comprehended in this period. The tendency of 
the Historia Septem Tribulationum is evident. It was to be a 
justification of the Spirituals in the eyes of the Pope and the 
public. In reality they were nothing more than proud, recalcitrant 
religious who tried to force their own whims on an Order that 
already had its mode of living clearly defined by the Holy See. 
On the other hand some think it wrong to style them open 
heretics, at least in the same sense as their later followers, the 
Fraticelli.2? Many of the Spirituals, subjectively speaking, un- 
doubtedly had high aspirations. Their main fault was obstt- 
nacy and pride, opposition to their regular Superiors and the - 
Papacy that endangered as well their faith and allegiance to 
Mother Church,”* as their fidelity to the Order. They were 
excommunicated by Pope JOHN XXII in virtue of the Bull 
Sancta Romana et Universalis Ecclesia, Dec. 30, 1317.%° They 
continued to exist however as Fraticelli. 


The letter of John XXII Intellextmus of Feb. 21, 1334, 
addressed from Avignon to the Guardian of the Convent of 
Ara Coeli, Rome, demanding that he capture and incarcerate 
Angelo della Valle Spoleto, whom the Pope styles “‘the heretical 
General of the condemned sect of the Fraticelli’’?* is gener- 
ally accepted as referring to Angelo of Clareno, who went 
by various names in order to evade apprenhension and condem- 
nation by the Inquisition. The eminent Conventual historian, 
Fr. Conrad EUBEL shares this opinion likewise.?7 Fr. CIRO DA 
PESARO, O.F.M., an ardent defender of Clareno, without tenable 


Cf. however, the Bull of John XXII Gloriosam Ecclestam (Jan. 23, 
1318) in which the recalcitrant Spirituals of Sicily are styled heretical and 
for that reason declared excommunicated. (cf. chapter XII) BF V 141. 

* Cf. Baluze, Miscellanea (Lucca, 1761) II 276-80; Ehrle, in ALKG 
IV 4. 

SEC LD be Na loaeses 

” Nequam hereticus, qui se damnatae sectae Fraticellorum majorem seu 
ministrum generalem nominat, Reg. Vat. t. 117, f. 3 252. ep. 1281; BF 
V5 68: 

[DES V "5674 
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documents or arguments however denies this.28 Angelo died the 
following year 1337, in the hermitage of S. Maria de Aspro. 


Angelo of Clareno is one of those personages of history who 
has both enjoyed the reputation of being a real saint2® and at the 
same time suffered the ignominy of being styled a heretic and 
this by historians of no small repute, e.g. EHRLE (d71932) ahd 
EUBEL (d. Feb. 5, 1923) .*° Others e.g. OLIGER seeking a middle 
course, while admitting his zeal, feel that in the light of recent 
research his fame has greatly diminished.*!. The renowned his- 
torian of the Holy Land P. GOLUBOVICH, O.F.M., (d. Jan. 9, 
1941) also takes this viewpoint.?? Others doubt his good faith, 
e.g. Msgr. FALOCI-Puglignani (d. Oct: 1, 1940) ,°3 who com- 
pares him to Savonarola. Evidently the last chapter in the life 
of Angelo da Clareno has not been written. One thing. how- 
ever, seems certain, viz. that he died “in contumacia’’ outside of 
the Order.** It is rather difficult to see how obstinate religious, 
condemned by the Papacy and the Order, no matter what their 
subjective opinions might have been, can be glorified. 


But, to return to the history of the Order as such: among 
the Acts of the Chapter, celebrated at Paris in 129235 and 
worthy of note are the renewals of the decrees of St. Bonaven- 
ture that the history of the lives of St. Claire and of the de- 
ceased brethren be written and collected: that if the Mass pre- 
scribed to be sung or read every Saturday in honor of the Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin could not be celebrated on that day 
It be remitted to another day; furthermore, that in every Pro- 
vince colleges be erected, or at least convents set aside for the 
education of youth.** To relieve the burden of sustaining the 


* MF XVI 142. 

* For his cult as a Saint cf. AFH VII 556-63. 

jcrasupta; MP XVI60. 

* Negari non potest recentibus textum editionibus memoriam Angeli Clareni 
patumper obfuscari. L. Oliger, O.F.M., in MF XVI 61. 

= Cf. MF XX 155 (No: 642). 

“Fu egli in bona fede?””’ MF XXII 181. 

“Cf. Ferré, Histoire de l’Ordre de Saint Francois, (Renne, 1921) p. 77. 

ever. ALKGUIT 63; 

lV 299-"ATKG VI 63-4. 
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students at Oxford it was decreed that during the major vaca- 
tion they be diveded equally between the convents of Oxford, 
London and Canterbury. 

The King, Philip the Fair, showed himself a royal host to 
the brethren assembled in Chapter. It was through his media- 
tion that the General (Gaufredi), who belonged to a very high 
noble family, was made a Master of Theology.*? Some authors 
are of the opinion that it was also at this Chapter of Paris that 
the General Constitutions of the Order were revised, while 
others contend that this was done at the following Chapter in 
1295%75 

In 1295, the GENERAL CHAPTER was held at ASSISI.** 
Notice was given that only those should come to the Chapter 
who were Fratres Vocales. ‘All others must have a written per- 
mission from the General. The Provincials were likewise ex- 
horted not to be too free in granting the brethren permission to 
come to Assisi for the PORTIUNCULA INDULGENCE. 
Such visits were molesting as well to the Convent of Portiuncula 
as to the Convents of other cities through which the friars 
passed. Neither were those who did receive permission to arrive 
before the first, nor to tarry in Assisi beyond the third of Au- 
gust, unless they had special permission from their Provincial or 
Custos to the contrary. This seems to be the first official docu- 
ment of the Order on record referring to the Portiuncula Indul- 
gence. Since, however, the chapter speaks of a “tanta recurren- 
tium multitudo’”’ the document evidently presupposes a time- 
honored custom and concession.*° 

In November of this same year, 1295, accusations were re- 
newed against Gaufredi due to the sympathy shown the Arme- 
nian Spiritual missionaries and those fostering discord in the 
Order.*t He was furthermore accused of having favored Pope 

ae GALLIC ikl 6a. 

Cf. ALKG VI. 1-and 80-85. Mon, IID 2366 rio 

? AM 33 0-/ so ALK GV 165. 
ea my book on the Portiuncula Indulgence (New York: Wagner, 


“Cf. AF III 419, Note 2: Antonio Lucci, Ragioni Storiche (Naples, 
1740) Chapter IV. 
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Celestine, who in the meantime had resigned (1294) .42 Boniface 
VIII (1294-1303) sought to free the General from his office 
honorably by offering to him between November 11 and De- 
cember 2, 1295 the bishopric of Padua: but Gaufredi, alleging 
unworthiness, refused to accept.*? Boniface, angered at this 
refusal is said to have exclaimed: “Yet still more unworthy are 
you of the office you now hold,’’** and deposed him Nov. 28 
or 29, 1295.*° After a simple life, with his relatives, Gaufredi 
died at Marseilles, 1312, “extra Ordinem.’’** Mathew Cardinal 
Aquasparta ruled over the Order as Vicar Apostolic until the 
next Chapter. 


In the following year, Boniface VIII presided in person over 
the CHAPTER held at ANAGNI. The above-named JOHN 
MINCIO OF MURRAVALLE, of the Province of the Marches, 
was elected General. (1296-1304) .47 He convoked the CHAP- 
TERS OF LYONS in 129948 and of GENOA in 1302.49 From 
the Chapter of Genoa, under date of June 15, 1302 the General 
wrote an encyclical letter warning the brethren against misuses 
contrary to their religious vows and to the spirit of Franciscan 
poverty that were gradually creeping into the Order. His letter 
was approved at the following Chapter of 1304.59 On December 
15 of the year 1302 the General was created Cardinal-Bishop 
of Porto,***but continued to rule over the Order as Apostolic 
Vicar until the next CHAPTER which convened at ASSISI, 
1304. It was during his Generalate and that of his immediate 
successors that the long threatened schism of the SPIRITUALS 
and the FRATICELLI came to an issue. 


“ Cf. Franz. X Seppelt, Studien zum Pontifikat Papst Celestins V (Berlin- 
Leipzic, 1911) (AFH V 756-58). 
“ Glass. AF II 107; C .24 G in AF III, 419, Note 2. 
““At multo magis impar es tanto quo fungeris muneri. AM V 338. 
Pest TALK G: 65-66. 
*“ Cf. AF III 419, Note 2. 
fi “ AM V 348; Glass. AF II 107; C 24 G in AF III 432: C 14 Gin AF 
I. 704. 
“AM V 419; C 24 G in AF III 452; ALKG VI 66. 
AKG tcc. 
per ALKG-V1.67. 
“Cf. C 24 Gin AF III 453. 
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St. Francis of Assisi by Simone Martini (c.. 1283-1344) 


in the Lower Church of San Francesco, Assisi. 


CHAPTER XI 
The Spirituals of the Provence. John Olivi. Ubertino of 
Casale.! The Bull “Exivi’’. 


At the GENERAL CHAPTER held at AssIsI in 1304, and 
presided over by the Cardinal-General, John of Murravalle, 
GONSALVUS OF VALLAROA, (Gonsala de Balboa), the 
Provincial of Castile, was elected.? He confirmed the statutes and 
regulations of his predecessors referring to the strict observance of 
the Rule:* commanded that vineyards from which income was 
received be either sold or destroyed; and forbad the brethren to 
have any fixed sources of revenue, saying that all this was 
contrary to poverty. He convoked the CHAPTER OF TOU- 
LOUSE, 1307, at which 900 brethren were present and that of 
PADUA, in 1310. He obtained from Pope CLEMENT V 
(1305-14) the appointment of John of Muravalle, the former 
General, as Cardinal-Protector of the Order.®> At the Chapter 
of PADUA,’ the General confirmed the action of Gonsalvus re- 


m@febr.*(Card;) Ehrie,-S) J? in ALKG Il C138 7) 'p550 it and LV 
(1888) p. 1 ff.; K. Balthasar, Geschichte des Armutstteites in Franctskaner- 
order (Munster, 1911) (APH VI 557-9): René de Nantes, O.M.Cap., 
Histoire des Spirituels dans Ordre de Saint Francois (Paris, 1909) (cf. AFH 
Til 181; MF XI 190); Fumi Luigi ‘“‘Eretici e ribelli nell’ Umbria’ (1320- 
1330) in Biblioteca Umbria, N. 6 (Todi) ; Tocco Felice, L’Eresta nel medio 
ero (Florence, 1884); La Quistione della Poverta nel seculo XIV secondo 
nuovwt documenti (Napoli, 1910) (cf. AFH IV [47-152.) ;' cf. Margaret 
Toynbee, St. Louis of Toulouse and the Process of Canonisation in the four- 
teenth century (Manchester U. Press, 1929 BSFS, Vol. AM) cf; AFH XXV 
538-41. 

Mr. Muzzey David Saville, Ph.D., The Spiritual Franciscans (New 
York, 1908); Id. ‘‘Were the Spiritual Franciscans Montanist Heretics?” in 
The American Journal of Theology, (Chicago, 1908 Vol. XII) ; cf. Revue 
d'Histoire Eccles. (Louvain) VII year (1906) 410-33; C 14 Gin AF III 420. 

* Glass. in AP II 112; C 24 G in AF III 454; Jose M. Pou, “‘Fr. Gonzalo 
de Balboa primer General Espanol de la Orden” in REF V (1911) cf. Hergen- 
rother, Handbuch der Allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte (Freiburg in Br., 1913) 
Vol ll, p. 698-707. 

paves I'l 7) Benoffi, 115: ALKG VI 67-8: 

*“Sancta mendicitas, quam nobis regula memorata imponit’’ AF II 117. 
For the remaining Acts of the Chapter of Assisi, 1304, cf. ALKG VI 67. 

°C 24 Gin AF III 455; Glassb. AF II 112. 

°C 24 Gin AF III 458. 
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garding the usus pauper by depriving all convents which did not 
observe the same of the right of suffrage.’ 


During the Generalate of Gonsalvus (1304-13), despite his 
zealous endeavor to remove from the Community all sources 
of complaint converning poverty and discipline on the part of 
the Zealots,’ a new sect of SPIRITUALS arose in the Provence. 
As their history is intimately connected with the life and 
writings of John Olivi, we must. need refer a little concerning 
the life of this famous man.° 


Jean Pierre (Petrus Joannes) OLIVI?® was born at Sérignan, 
Diocese of Beziers, France, 1248 or 1249. At the age of 12 
he entered the Franciscan Order. Later he took his baccalaureate’ 
at Paris. Returning to his native province he soon distinguished 
himself by strict observance of the Rule and theological knowl- 
edge. While Nicholas II] was preparing the Decretal Exut 


7AM VI 172: cf. ALKG VI 69 for other Acts of the Chapter. 

8 Expleto Concilio frater Gonsalvus Generalis Minister cum ex ratione 
officii, et conscientiae dictamine, tum ne hujusmodi alias resuscitarentur lites 
in religione, accinxit se vittute et fortitudine ad reformanda, quae videbantur 
laxoris disciplinae. Discurrens itaque per varias Provincias compellabat omnes 
ad veram regulae observantiam, aedificia sumptuosa diruebat, vestes excessivas 
auferebat, annuos redditus at legata perpetua reddebat dominis seu illorum 
haeredibus, omnes jam initas rescindens pactiones, neque aliquid praetertit 
laboris aut curae pro universo Sodalitio reformando, prtaesertim circa pauper- 
tatem juxta statutas a sancto Francisco regulas retinedam. AM VI 199. 

°Cf. AM V 33-51, 378-393; Angelo de Clareno’s version of the Spirit- 
uals is given in AM VI 316-322; Livarius Oliger O.F.M. in Cath. Encycl. 
XI 245; Id. in AFH I 617-22: Kirchenlexikon IX 828-834; Ehrle, in 
ALKG III fasc. 3 & 4. (Berlin, 1887) 409-552; Id. II 353-416; If 1- 
195; (Concerning Ehrle’s studies cf. F. Tocco in Archivio Storico Italiano 
Serie V Tom. VI (Florence, 1890) p. 482-88); René de Nantes in EF XVI 
(1906) 472; XVII (1907) 146; 283; L’Oriente Serafico (1912); Eubel 
in BF V 65; Hefele-Knofler, Conciliengeschichte t. VI 536 ff.; Wadding, 
Scriptores (Edit. Nard.) 190; Sbaraglea, Suppl. ad Script. (Edit. Nard.) 
Vol. II Part II 342-47: Daunnon, in Histoire Litteraire de la France XXI 
(Paris, 1847) pp. 41-55; Feret, La Faculté de Theologie de Paris. Moyen- 
Age Il~(Paris, 1895) pp. 99-105, Il pp, bi 7alZo. 

* Concerning his true name cf. AFH VI 422; ALKG III 409 ff. and 
“Le vrai nom du Frere Mineur Petrus Joannes Olivi’’ in Annales du Midi 
XXV (Toulouse 1913) 68-9. For literature on Olivi cf. AFH XXIV 495- 
512; for three of his Apologetical work cf. AFH XXVII 11 155, 374- 
407; XXIX 98-141, 365-395. Cf. also ib, XXVIII 156-197, 408-442 
(Books in Library of Padua on Olivi); cf. also AFH XV 538-40; XVI 


*591. (Quaestiones in Secundum Librum Sententiarum). 
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(1279), Olivi, then at Rome, was asked to express his opinion 
regarding Franciscan poverty (usus pauper). Just then a strict 
faction of the Spirituals was arising in the Provence, and Olivi 
became their chief spokesman. He accused the Order of laxism. 
Going beyond the bounds of the general doctrine on poverty 
concerning the dependent use of temporal goods on the will 
of the Superior, Olivi defended the usus pauper arctus 1.e. that 
the Friars Minor must restrict themselves to the absolutely 
necessary. His writings, althought influenced by the study of 
St. Bonaventure, are not free from Joachinism, already con- 
demned in the Fourth Council of the Lateran.1? In fact 
Joachinism plays such an important role in the whole history 
of the Spirituals, that HOLZAPFEL is of the opinion that it was 
more on this account that their rigorous doctrines concerning 
poverty that the Order, as well as the Holy See so vehemently 
opposed them.” 


The first doubt concerning Olivi’s teaching was a booklet 
on the Blessed Virgin Mary written in 1278. The General of 
the Order at that time, Girolamo of Ascoli, ordered it burnt, 
although he himself later confessed before the Apostolic See 
that he had taken the measure against Olivi not so much as a 
punishment, as rather as a humiliation and a precaution. He 
also admitted that the work contained not so much heresies 
as rather new and and singular doctrines.1* Besides his dog- 
matical work Super Quatuor Sententiarum Libros,'* Olivi was 


“Cf. Canon 2. Cf. Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Concils V, p. 1327. 

® Holz. 41, 49; cf., however, AFH II 158, 488 and Chapter VII of this 
present work. 

* “QOuae de beata Virgine disserebat non tam erronea, quam nova et singula 
fuisse.’ Am V 52. In his Scriptores Wadding (1. c.) says Olivi sinned by 
excess in his praises to the Blessed Mother. 

™ Jansen, Bernard S. J., Die Erkenntnislehre Olivi’s auf Grund der Quellen 
dargestellt und gewiirdigt (Berlin. 1921) (cf. AFH XIX 107-9); Petrus 
Johannes Olivi, Fr. O.F.M., Quaestiones in Librum Sententiarum, Vol. I 
(Quaracchi, 1922) Vol. II (ib. 1924) (cf AFH XV 638-40; XIX 109- 
10, XI 309-73); S. Belmond, ‘‘Deux Penseurs franciscains: Pierre Jean 
Olive et Guillaume Occam,”’ in Etudes Francisc. XXXV 188-97); Wadding 
and Sbaraglea Il.cc. 
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the author of many other smaller works and tracts,*® the most 
of them bearing on the question of poverty in reference to the 
Rule. He became one of the most prolific Franciscan writers 
of the XIII century. It was at the Chapter of 1282 celebrated 
at Strassbourg that Olivi was accused of teaching heresy and 
of having preached publicly not only against the Order, but 
likewise against the prelates of the Church.1® WADDING says 
that these accusations arose from his lax adversaries: admits 
however that Olivi had acted imprudently. It is difficult at 
times to judge Olivi and his Spiritual followers. Some of the 
older writers who were in favor of a stricter discipline, praise 
them or at least seek to excuse them as far as possible.*7 One 
thing is certain they lacked charity, meekness, humility, pru- 
dence, obedience’® and to a great extent truthfulness, as is 
evidently proven by a perusal of the books written by them 
or under their influence. 


Upon the advice of the General Chapter at Strassbourg the 
General Bonagratia, personally went to France in 1283 to 
examine the movement. He ordered that all the works of Olivi 
be gathered and sent to him.1® He gave them to seven friars, 
including the learned RICHARD OF MIDDLETON, (d. 1306: 
Mediovale ) ,?° graduates of the University of Paris, for a rigorous 
examination. Thirty-four propositions were censured: (YT Proza 
posttiones periculosae’ and “‘male sonantes’’) ; whereupon his 


“Cf. Wadding and Sbaraglea, Il.cc.: AFH XI 264-7 where in response to 
the request of a certain unefind General Chapter a treatise of his on poverty 
is printed. Cf. ALKG III 413 sqq. For his work on the renunciation of the 
papacy by Celestine V cf. MF XX 90-] (No. 633). For several smaller 
works cf. AFH I 617. For many unpublished works cf. Cath. Encyc. XI 245. 

* AM V 108; ALKG III 416 f, 

: Marino e.g. one of the ancient chroniclers, says of Olivi: ‘Petrus Joannes 
Olivt, provincialis, vir, praeter doctrinam, moribus et virtuttbus decorus; nam 
pius, mansuetus, humilis, cautus, prudens, amator paupettatis, bono plenus; 
ac spiritu prophetico irradiatus.’’ Compend. Chron. p. 45-46; AM V 390; 
Ebrlesin ALKG: (cx) 

~ Cf. MF VI 154, X1.190. 

AMEN, 1208 Ci74 4G an tAPAII 374, 375; Glassb/ in AP Ils100) 

“Ch AF W375 Wadding Scriptores (Edit. Nard.) 203: Sbaraglea 


So Nard.) Vol. IV Part II 45-47: Cath. Encyc. XIII 45; AFH XXVII 
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writings were forbidden to the brethren and ordered confis- 
cated.** Olivi addressed a letter known as the “‘septem sigillorum 
litterae’’ to the members of the Order. The General thereupon 
went to Avignon to repair whatever scandal might have been 
given by Olivi. Olivi followed him thither and either defended 
his doctrines or retracted whatever was found erroneous by the 
Parisian theologians.?? The General, after warning him to be 
more careful in the future, forgave him. (Several other Chapters 
e.g. that of Paris, 1292 dealt with the writings of Olivi.) In 
1285 Olivi very cleverly silences his adversaries.2? The General 
Chapter of Montpellier, 1287, finally decided in his favor. 
He was sent by the new General, Matthew of Aquasparta, to 
teach at the Convent of Santa Croce in Florence, and later by 
Matthew’s successor, Raymond Gaufredi,*4 to Montpellier. In 
1290 Pope Nicholas IV ordered Gaufredi to start investigations 
concerning certain followers of Olivi in France who seemed 
to consider themselves better than the rest of the Community.” 
Gaufredi entrusted the matter to BERTRAND OF CIGOTE- 
RIO,?° who gave his report to the Chapter celebrated at Paris in 
1292. The delinquent frairs were punished as fostering schism in 
the Order.?” At this Chapter Olivi again defended his doctrines 
by appealing to the Decretal Extit.22 He was, nevertheless, 
obliged to make a public statement that the friars were not 
obliged to observe any and every “‘usus pauper,’ nor even a 
Stricter form of poverty than that contained in the Bull of 
Nicholas III and practiced by the Community.?? In 1295 Olivi 


o-@1247G"in AF‘TII 3.75: 
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* On this occasion Bonagratia said: “Hem, tpsi hominem audistis, si libet 
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runt.’ AM V 140; ALKG III 433 
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addressed a letter to BL. CONRAD OF OFFIDA* and censured 
him for sympathizing with the followers of the Celestine 
Spirituals headed by LIBERATUS (Peter) OF MACERA- 
TA.*! From this letter of Olivi we learn that the Spirituals 
of the Marches had called the popes Gregory IX and Nicholas 
IV, on account of their interpretations of the Rule, heretical 
forgers; and Innocent III, because he had condemned at the 
Council of Lateran some false doctrines of Joachim of Fiori, 
a heretic. hey claimed that a Pope could not resign; con- 
sequently, they looked upon Boniface VIII as an imposter and 
all his adherents as excommunicated. Olivi, who defended the 
legitimacy of the Pontificate of Boniface VIII foretold in this 
letter the terrible consequences of these incriminations, and 
warned the Spirituals that other brethren in the Order such as 
Giles, Leo, and Masseo, despite their zeal for the Order, and 
their condemnations of its abuses, had never became apostates. 


Olivi passed the rest of his life (presumedly) at Narbonne, 
where at the age of fifty, surrounded by his friends and after 
having received extreme Unction, he died, March 14, 1296.2 
Before going into eternity he again, made an open profession 
of his Catholic Faith and allegiance to Boniface VIII.%* His- 
torians are divided on the merits of Olivi. In the Provence he 
was honored by the Spirituals as a saint. In fact, ANGELO OF 
CLARENO speaks of miracles that are supposed to have been per- 
formed at his intercession.*4 There seems however, to be more 
exaggeration than truth in the statement. On the ather hand, 
Cardinal EHRLE has pointed out that Olivi was not such an 
inexorable heretic as the Inquisitors painted him.** Nevertheless 
his writings remained the object of controversy and criticism 
for centuries. Even his most ardent admirers, e.g. Ubertino of 
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"Cf. J. Jeiler, in Histor. Jahrb. der Gorres Gesellschaft II] (1882) 648; - 
Franz. X. Seppelt, Studien zum Pontificat Papst Celestin’s V (Berlin, 1911) 
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Casale, have confessed that they would not wish to subscribe 
to everything that he wrote.* 

Peace was not obtained by the death of Olivi. His grave 
was dishonorably distroyed in 1308.*7 Owing to the rise of 
the Spirituals in the Provence, who continually referred to 
Olivi as their founder and defender, his writings were collected 
and ordered burnt already by the General Chapter of Lyons, 
1299. WADDING is of the opinion that this is to be regarded 
rather as a disciplinary act than as a doctrinal condemnation.* 
Ehrle is of the same opinion when he says that “‘the denuncia- 
tion of Olivi’s theological doctrine was rather a tactical measure 
by the adversaries of the severe principles of poverty and reform 
professed by Olivi.’’®° The ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF 
VIENNE (1312) in the Decretal Fidet Catholicae Fundamento 
although praising his reform measures, established the Catholic 
doctrine against three points of Olivi’s alleged teachings, with- 
out however, mentioning his name.*® 


The CHAPTER OF MARSEILLES, 1319, forbade the 
friars to read the books of Olivi, a ban that was’ renewed in 
P00! I his last named CHAPTER CELEBRATED at TERNI 
(1500) forbade “juxta prisca statuta’ any friar to have in his 
possession a copy of Olivi’s Summa—super Apocalypsim.** A 
special commission of theologians examined Olivi’s Postilla in 
Aposcalypsim and branded 60 sentences, chiefly as Joachimistical 
extravagances.*? It was only in 1326, when Louis the Bavarian 
had used Olivi’s writings in his famous Appeal of Sachsen- 
hausen (1324) (cf. infra) that attention was again drawn to 
the author in as far as these doctrines had actually been con- 


8 Cf. Arbor vitae Crucifixae Jesu (Venetiis, 1485); AFH XI 310. 

7 AM V 380. 

* AM V 380. 

Se ALKG IIT (1887) 448; Cath. Encycl. XI 246. 

Palmieri doubts whether Olivi actually taught the condemned doctrines 
yt whether they are contained in his works: De Deo Creante et Elevante, 
Chesis XXVI. In appendice. For the relations of the Council of Vienne to 
he doctrines of Olivi cf. AFH XXVII 399-451, 592-7. Cf. also ib. XXVI 
578 (Ewald Miller, O.F.M.); CF VIII 397. 
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demned by John XXII.*#* This ban on Olivi’s writings 
remained until the time of Sixtus V who again had them) 
examined. This Franciscan Pope found nothing in Olivi’s 
books directly contrary to Catholic dogma (cf. BF V 233 
Note 1). In his opinion the accusations against Olivi’s doctrines 
as being heretical proceeded either from ignorance or from 
malice.** 

Olivi’s life and doctrines were the occasion if not the cause 
of great disturbance in the Order. Many looked upon him as 
their leader in the strict observance of the Rule. His fanaticism 
regarding poverty brought about a schism in the Order. His 
writings became the bulwark of the Spirituals of the Provence.*. 

The Chronicle of the 24 Generals narrates that there was a 
group of friars in France, especially in the Provene, Fratres Nar- 
bonnenses, who were dissatified with the Community, because, 
as they said, it did not observe the rule regarding poverty in its 
pristine vigor, but made use of the papal declarations and inter- 
pretations granted it by Gregory IX and Nicholas III.4¢ A 
further source of complaint might have been the assertion of 
Ubertino of Casale (to whom, however, full credence cannot 
be given) that certain laxists had held that the essence of 
poverty consisted in a theoretical non-possession and not in the 
practical observance of the same. This was certainly neither 
the doctrine nor the practice of the Order as such. The only 
work that Ubertino might have referred to was that of PETRUS 
AUREOLUS, who denies the obligation of practical poverty in 
virtue of the vow, but defends it in virtue of the Rule.#? In 
reality Franciscans are obliged to keep both in virtue of their 
religious profession. Nevertheless, this migh have led to con- 
fusion. 
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* Cf. For his defense of the Portiuncula Indulgence cf. my book: The 
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When the Order began to oppose the Spirituals, they were 
determined rather to suffer every manner of persecution than 
live in communion with it.** In this regard they were far 
removed from the spirit of BI. John of Parma whom, together 
with Olivi, they looked upon as their forerunner, for John of 
Parma desired unity, not schism. The Order tried its utmost, 
by threats and prayers, to avert the threatened break, but the 
Spirituals remained obstinate. They were even able to influence 
the remarkable lay theologian and physician of Charles II of 
Sicily, ARNOLD OF VILLANOVA to have the king write to the 
General Gonsalvus, requesting him to desist persecuting them.‘ 
Arnold visited Clement V, (1305-1314) in person and induced 
him to call together the principal Spirituals of the Provence to 
Avignon. Among those cited were the former General of the 
Order, Raymond Gaufredi, Guido of Mirepoix, Bartholomew 
Sicardi, and Ubertino of Casale from Italy. The Pope com- 
manded them under pain of excommunication to tell what 
they knew concerning the observance of the substance of the 
Rule in the Order, especially regarding the interpretation of 
Nicholas III. 


A long disputation took place before the Pope in 1310, in 
which GAUFREDI and UBERTINO OF CASALE,* who had 
been a colleague of Olivi while the latter taught at Florence 
and had imbibed his Spiritualistic ideas, defended the Spirituals 


* At illa pars propositi tenax, mala quaecumque potius tolerare, quam ad 
gremium Religtonis redire decrevit, eam praetexens causam, non licere illis 
aggregart, quibus non est cordi Regulae observantia, et multipliciter peccant 
in sanctam paupertatem. AM XI 167. 


® Ehrle and Balthasar are inclined to believe that the king in question was 
King Robert, who succeeded his father, Charles II, in May, 1309 and that it 
was he not Charles II to whom Arnold applied for protection of the Spirit- 
Bass Cis Cath. Encycl. XIV 231. 

" Dr. Joh. Chrys. Huck, Ubertin von Casale und dessen Ideenkreiss (Frei- 
burg in Br., 1903); cf. AFH IV 594 for reviews; Mrs. E. Gurney Salter, 
Ubertin of Casale, cf. AFH V 805; E. Knoth, Ubertin von Casale (Marburg, 
1903); AFHIV 598; AFHI 171; Holz, 52; Franz Ehrle, S.J., in ALKG II 
108 ff., 353 ff.; III 41 ff. (Berlin, 1886-7); Adolfo Martini, Ubertini da 
Casale alla Verna e la Verna nell’ “Arbor Vitae’? (AFH III 3/7 7)% ‘Finke; 
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and Olivi. They accused the Order of many trangressions.** 
Fr. ALEXANDER OF ALLESSANDRIA, later General of the Order 
(1313-1314), defended the Community and denounced the 
writings of Olivi, which he alleged had wrought so much harm 
in the Order.” 


UBERTINO OF CASALE (born 1259) entered the Order 
early in life and had as his spiritual director Bl. John of Parma 
while the latter was living in seclusion at Greccio. He was later 
stationed at the Convent of Santa Croce at Florence where, as 
mentioned, he imbibed Olivi’s speculative and Spiritualistic 
ideas. Between 1289-1298 he acted as lector of Paris. Inspired 
by ANGELO DA CLARENO. he experienced the “spirit of 
God reborn in him.’’ Owing to his scathing criticisms he was 
obliged to resign as preacher in Perugia and repaired, against 
his will, to Mt. Alverna. There he wrote (1305) his “Arbor 
Vitae Crucifixae Jesu Christi” (Venice, 1485) ,5% a work full 
of Joachinistic ideas and complaints against the Pope, the 
Church and the Order.°* The doctrines of the Abbot Joachim 
of Fiori, John of Parma, and Olivi are reiterated. Ubertino 
thus became one of the strongest defenders of the Spirituals and 


cain Spirituel au XIV siécle. Etude sur Ubertin de Casale (Louvain, 1911) 
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Secure (Florence, 1822) pp. 77, 197; L. Oliger, O.F.M., Documenta 
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AFH IV 594-99; Studi Franc. XI (1925) 88-125; AFH XXV 126 (Olivi 
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reciprocally the one most ardently admired by them. Boniface 
VII and Benedict XI are accused by him of having been un- 
canonically elected. In 1307 we find him in the service of Car- 
dinal Napoleon Orsini, whom Celestine V in 1294 had ap- 
pointed Protector of the Spirituals. He assisted the Cardinal in 
the suppression of heretics in Tuscany. He likewise found a 
protector in Cardinal James of Colonna at Avignon and for a 
while stood in favor with Clement V and even John XXII. 


Clement V appointed a commission of three cardinals and 
several theologians to act as judges in the above mentioned dis- 
putation. He invited the Spirituals to come to Avignon to air 
their difficulties.°° Owing to the ill feeling that in the mean- 
time had been engendered between the two parties, the Pope 
by virtue of the Bull ““Dudum ad Apostolatus’ April 14, 
1310,°° exempted the Spirituals temporarily from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Order.°’ This was apparently a victory for the 
Spirituals. 

The commission however, decided in favor of the Commu- 
nity, saying that the Rule was observed “ad substantiam’’ in 
strict accordance with the declarations of Nicholas III, and that 
only a few laxisms had been found in one or the other Prov- 
ince, a fact which certainly spoke well for the Order and ren- 
dered the objections of the Spirituals naught. The Pope sent 
one copy of the Acts of the Commission to the Cardinal Pro- 
tector; another to the former General of the Order, John Muro- 
valle (now Cardinal Bishop of Porto); and a third to the 
General, Gonsalvus. The original was placed in the papal 
archives.®® 


But Ubertino of Casale was not satisfied with this public 
statement; on the contrary, he attacked the Order anew and 
wrote a tract accusing the Community of twenty-five trans- 
gressions against the Rule, and ten transgressions against the 

°° AFH VII 654. 
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declarations of Nicholas III.°® He supported many of his allega- 
tions by quotations from the “Speculum Perfectionts.”®° ‘The 
General, Gonsalvus; the Provincial of Tours, Fr. Alonus; the 
Procurator General of the Order, Raymond of Fronsac;*? Bona- 
gratia (Buoncartese) of Pergamo and others defended the Com- 
munity.*? Ubertino answered with a tract beginning “Contra 
Quosdam,”’ and the Order responded with “Et quicumquam 
hanc regulam’’ and “‘Religtost Vir.’ 

The disputations went on for three long years to the scandal 
of the faithful and contempt for the authorities in the Order. 
The official acts are gathered in the “‘Codex diplomaticus’’ com- 
piled by the Procurator General of the Order. The four ques- 
tions in dispute were: 1) the relation of the Spirituals to the 
sect known as “Spiritus Liberi’’; (Free Spirit Liberals; 2) 
the condemnation of Olivi; 3) poverty and religious discipline 
in general; 4) the persecution of the Spirituals by the Commu- 
nity.°* [he third was the chief point at issue. Ubertino accused 
the Order of transgressions, condemned the papal interpretations 
and demanded the strict observance of the Rule, Testament and 
evangelical counsels as taught by Christ. To do this better, 
Reform Convents and Reform Provinces should be erected. The 
Order responded that such action would lead to schism; that 
the Rule was observed “‘ad substantiam’’; that the papal inter- 
pretations, to avoid scruples of conscience, were justifiable; and 
that the Spirituals were persecuted by the Order not on account 
of their zeal, but on account of their individualism, visions, 
heretical doctrines, new habits, schism, etc. Clement V finally 
put an end to the “magna disceptatio’’ by the decree of the third 
session of the Council of Vienne, “‘Fidet Catholicae Funda- 
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mento’ May 6, 1312,° in which certain errors in the doctrine 
of Olivi were censured,*® and by his other solemn Decretal of 
the same date ““Exivi de Paradiso’’*" dealing with the Order and 
the vow of poverty. 


In this famous DECRETAL the pope reiterates the fact that 
the Order must have no dominion. He defends the life as led 
by the Community, saying that it was licit and sufficient for 
the true observance of the Rule of St. Francis (“‘licitum et sut- 
ficientem ad veram Regulae observantiam’’ ).88 He decides 
the controversy regarding the ‘‘usus pauper’ and the “usus 
moderatus”’ in favor of the former. He specifies in what case 
the Rule was to be considered binding in conscience under pain 
of mortal sin, viz. in all those cases in which St. Francis uses 
strict words of command (obligatoria) or similar meaning ex- 
pressions (aequipollentia). He cites twelve cases of the Rule_ 
referring to the latter, and says that in all these the “pars tutior’ 
must be followed.*® The Pope wished thereby to settle the 
doubts of conscience of the friars, and to give an authentic inter- 
pretation of the Rule. The General Gonsalvus specified still 
more minutely the obligation of the Rule by dividing the same 
into twenty-seven commandments binding under pain of mortal 
sin; 112 exhortations to good; 6 dissuasions to bad: 6 liberties 
of choice; and 12 conditions for reception into the Order.7° St. 


© BF V 86. “‘Anno vero Domini MCCCXII in crastino Ascensionis Domini 
conclusa est causa quae vertebatur inter fratrem Ubertinum cum eius sequaci- 
bus et Ordinis Communitatem in consistorio secreto primo, et sequenti die— 
solemniter et sententiabiliter promulgatum in ultima sessione Concilii Vien- 
nensis—quod modus vivendi fratrum, qui accusabantur, fuerat et erat lici- 
tus—"’ Chron. 24 Gen. in AF III 458: cf. ALKG III poclttt.; “EssMiuller: 
Das Konzil v. Vienne (1311-12) (Minster in 1934) p. 236-386. 

* The three doctrines in question were: 1. The moment that Our Iord:s 
body was transfixed by the lance; 2. the manner in which the soul is united 
to the body; and 3. the baptism of infants. Cf. AM VI DOT VS 80nCon- 
cerning the first point cf. F. C. Burkitt, in The Journal of Theological Studies 
- XXIII No. 90 (Jan. 1922) p. 186-188; ALKG II 404. 
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Francis had hardly intended all this; but such was the result 
of the continuous theoretical contentions concerning the obliga- 
tion of the Rule. 

Only the above mentioned three dogmatical points alleged to 
have been taught or contained in the doctrine of Olivi were 
censured; the disciplinary questions referring to the Order 
were left by the Council of Vienne to the dispositions of 
the General Chapter. If the assembled friars considered it op- 
portune for peace and the good of the Order all the works 
of Olivi should be condemned by the Chapter. The defenders 
of Olivi arose in protest saying it was unfair to leave the judge- 
ment of Olivi’s work to the Order which, they said, was already 
hostile to him; and furthermore since before his death Olivi 
had left all his doctrines subject to the decision of the Holy See, 
it, and not the Order, should be the judge of his doctrines.” 


The Order however, insisted on the condemnation of Olivi's 
works. Clement V, seeing the discord, exhorted the friars to 
lay aside all ill feeling towards one another and to observe the 
Rule in accordance with the interpretations given in his decretal 
“Exivi’’. He ordered the Spirituals to return as quickly as pos- 
sible (quamptimum) to the unity and obedience of the Order.” 
But these Spirituals had no sense of obedience. “They were 
proud religious who tried to shield their self-will and stubborn- 
ness under the veil of poverty and zeal. The test of a true 
religious is not self-willed practices, no matter how good they 
may appear to the individual, but simple, humble obedience of 
mind, heart and action. St. Augustine says in this regard only 
too truly: ‘““You may fast and pray day and night, you may 
put on sackcloth and ashes, if you are not obedient, you have 
lost all other virtues. Your obedience is worth all the rest put 
together.’’”? If these friars had used their time studying the 
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Ascetics™* and Canon Law,’* and working instead of accusing 
their Superiors before higher tribunals they would never have 
been condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities.7¢ 


Rather than obey the Holy Father, Ubertino made a number 
of excuses, saying among other things that he feared harsh 
treatment from the friars. He therefore asked Clement V to 
allow him and his associates to live outside of the Community 
and observe the Rule according to the Clementine interpretation 
as given in the Decretal “Exivi’’. But Clement V, wishing that 
there be but one fold and one shepherd refused. The result was 
that many of the recalcitrants returned to the Community, 
while others continued to live according to their own whims 
and notions, much to the chagrin of the Order and more so to 
the detriment of its good name. Thereupon, Clement V 
nominally excommunicated 34 of these latter until they should 
become obedient to his command and return to the Order. This 
finally brought more of them to their senses. They did penance, 
Says WADDING, and passed the rest of their days piously and 
religiously in the Community.7? Ubertino entered a Benedictine 
Monastery at Gembloux in the diocese of Liége, 1317.78 He 
thus preferred to leave his Order than to obey. 


Wishing to remove every occasion of complaint and prepare 
the Spirituals for a complete return to the Order—in case they 


“Wadding says very appropriately: ‘Sane ex illorum censendi sunt 
numero, de quibus dixit Propheta; ‘Ascendunt usque ad coelos, et descendunt 
usque ad abyssos, anima eorum in malis tabescebat’. Quia dum ceteros altitu- 
dine pecfectionis pertransire satagunt, et ad coelum usque pertingere, inanis 
gloriae vel praesumptionis propriae virtutis vertigine correpti, miserabiliori 
tandum casu semet collidunt. Ita in his contigit dum ad perfectiorem regulae 
aspirant observantiam, omnes despictunt, dum potissimum regulae fundamen- 
tum excutiunt, obedientiam.”’ AM VI 266. 

® Magna quidem paupertas, sed major integritas, bonus est obedientia 
maximum, si custodiatur illaesa. Nam prima rebus, secunda carni, tertia vere 
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Verborum siquificatiae 14. 
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really desired it—-Gonsalvus, the General, instituted 1313 a 
personal visitation throughout the Provinces and sought to 
remove every source of scandal that might be an obstacle for the 
rigoristic friars. He entreated the brethren to adhere strictly to 
the observance of religious discipline.*® He devoted his especial 
attention to France. In the midst of his zealous reform measures 
he was called by death, Paris, 1313.%° 


The GENERAL CHAPTER that was called together to elect 
a successor convened at BARCELONA (1313) .°* KING JAMES 
OF ARAGON defrayed the expenses of the assembled friars and 
attended the sessions in person. ALEXANDER BONNINI OF 
ALESSANDRIA, the defender of the Order against Ubertino 
of Casale and the followers of Olivi, was elected General: 
(1313-1314).8? Alexander obtained from Clement V_ the 
appointment of CARDINAL ARNOLD OF POLAGRUA as Protector 
of the Order and the publication of Apostolic Letters,** July 
15, 1313, ordering all Spirituals to return to unity and obedi- 
ence in the Order. 


‘These letters of the Pope were addressed to the Bishops of 
Italy and France and had the effect of inducing still other 
Spirituals to return to the Community. Others however, sepa- 


® Discurrens igitur per singulas provincias compellabat omnes ad veram 
regulae observantiam, aedificita sumptuosa diruebat, vestes excessivas auferebat, 
annuos tedditus et legata perpetua cedebat dominis aut ,itllorum heredibus, 
omnes jam initas rescindebat pactiones, neque aliquid praeteritt laboris aut 
curae pro untverso Sodalitio reformando, praesertim circa paupertatem juxta 
statutas a Sancto Francisco regulas retinendam. AM VI 199; C 24 G in AF 
Il 459. 
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Ministre général des Fréres Mineurs (Paris, Societe et Librairie St. Francois 
d’Assise, 1932). Extrait des Etudes Francisc. XLII (1931), XLIV (1932); 
Sbaraglea, Supplementum ad Script. Min. (Romae, 1908) p. 11-13; P. 
Leone Cichito, O.M.Conv. in MF XXXI 180. 

“Cf. “Ad Nostri Apostolatus auditum’’ (AM VI 213) and “Dum 
ete both dated July 15, 1313 (AM VI 214; BF V 96 (No. 217 
and 218). 
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rated themselves and went to Sicilly.*4 Unfortunately for the 
peace of the Order both the Pope, Clement V,** and the General, 
Alexander,** died this same year (1314). A long vacancy of 
two years resulted in both the Apostolic See and the Generalate. 
The Spirituals made use of the interregnum to regain their 
power.*’ One hundred and twenty of them in the Provence 
and in the Custody of Narbonne assembled with the intention 
of shaking off the yoke of obedience to the legitimate Superiors 
and of forming separate houses. They sought assistance of rich 
and influential laymen, especially in the dioceses of Beziers, 
where Olivi was born, and Narbonne where he lay buried.*s 
By force of arms they drove the friars from their houses and 
then took possession of them.*® They changed the habit, assum- 
ing a narrower, shorter and differently styled garb; elected 
their own Custos and Guardians; and framed their own Con- 
stitutions. These Spirituals of the Provence (Olivi) were joined 
by those of other Provinces, e.g. ‘Tuscany, under Ubertino of 
Casale; and the March of Ancona, under Angelo Clareno, 
although permission of this effect had naturally been refused 
them by their lawful Superiors. At Florence, Arezzo, Siena 
and other cities where they were in the majority they left their 
hermitages and seized, as in the Provence, by force of arms 
convents in which the friars of the Community were peaceably 
living. 

After a lapse of over two years, Aug 3, 1316°JOHN XXII 
fee elected’ Pope (1316-1334). The Order also remained with- 


™ Cf. a letter of the General addressed to James of Aragon, under date of 


Florence, Nov. 23, 1313, requesting the King’s good offices to influence 
Frederic II of Sicily not to protect the rebellious Spirituals, in Estudios Franc. 
kisteke.) XVIIT133.8: (1907) 361-5; other pertinent documents ib.: 
cf. also AFH XV 233-4. 

Re Vi 220, 

HesViRV 223370) 24G:in AF Ill. 469, 

et APH AVE 323-55, 

“C 24 Gin AF III 469: AM VI 223. 

” “Loca etiam Narbonnae et Biterris per vim armorum et armatorum 
hominum, eiectis inde suis Supertoribus et alits fratribus obedientibus occu- 
parunt’’ C 24 G in AF III 469: Jb. n. 5: AM VI 266. 

” “Vestes strictas, breves et novitate deformes assumpserunt’? AM VI 223. 


Gf. Part III‘Ch. 5. 
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out a General until May 29, 1316, when at the GENERAL 
CHAPTER held at NAPLES, MICHAEL FUSCHI OF CESE- 
NA was elected (1316-1328) .° Owing to the turbulent times 
only 52 voters were present. Cesena, although absent, was 
elected on the first ballot, in the presence of KING ROBERT 
and QUEEN SANCIA OF NAPLES. ‘The queen wrote a letter 
assuring him of her good will towards the Community.®? Cesena 
went to Assisi to meet the Friars returning from the Chapter. 
Here a revision of the Constitutions was decided upon.** Under 
date of Aug. 21, 1316, Cesena addressed an encyclical letter to 
all the brethren exhorting them to the strict observance of relig- 
ious discipline, especially in regard to the vow of poverty. The. 
brethren must not ride horses excepting in case of necessity. Ihe 
length, width and quality of the habit are accurately deter- 
mined.** 


From the frequent reference made concerning the vigilance of 
the Superiors and General Chapters it would seem manifest that 
the Order was doing its very best to remove any obstacle to the 
over zealous Spirituals of returning to the Community or of 


C24 G in AF III 470; Ib. Note I; AFH VI 785; V 777-9. For the 
acts of the Chapter cf. AFH III 276 sqq. Stephen M. Donovon, O.F.M. in 
Cath. Encyc. X 274-5; Gudenatz, Michael von Cesena (Breslau, 1876); 
Wadding Scriptores (Edit. Nard.) p. 174; Sbaraglea, Supplementum (Edit. 
Nard.) Vol. III, Part Il 250-252. For additional literature on Michael of 
Cesena cf. Chapters XIII and XIV of this present work; cf. AFH Il 657- 
62:/ IV +3967 (Carlini); VIL 672-555 X29: 

” AM VI 244. 
am AM VI 244: For the acts of this meeting cf. AFH IV 269-302; 

8-36. 

* AM VI 245 “‘Praescripsit longitudinem, latitudinem et qualitatem tndu- 
mentorum; pecuniae receptionem nisi in casibus necessitatis tmminentis, et 
secundum Pontificum declarationem rigorose voluit Fratribus interdictam. 
Jussit ne fructus aut hortalitia exteris venderentur; ne aedificia sumptuosa 
aut curiosa fabricarentur; ne Fratres equitarent, aut calceati incederent, nist 
examinata per discretos Conventuum eorum necessitate, et concessa in scriptis 
facultate; ne adolescentes ad studia generalia transmissi ullo modo equttes 
habeant, sin aliter a studio abarceantur, nec a Guardiants recipiantur, si cursu 
absoluto ita regrediatur, ad Lectoris et Praedicatoris offictum nullatenus 
admittantur; neque ullus ad studia generalia transmittatur, qui pedes ire non 
possit. Guardianus non fiat, nec ad ulla Ordinis officia admittatur, qui vitam 
non duxerit cum ceteris communem. Carnes modeste et in modica quantitate 
absque ferculorum multitudine ad prandium dumtaxat manducentur, et omnis 
superfluitas, profanusque apparatus tollatur e mensis.”’ 
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working out their salvation in the same. This, even Gaufredi, 
the former General, but in sympathy with the Spirituals, ad- 
mitted when he testified that the Rule as well as its interpreta- 
tion by Nicholas III were observed in the Order. Ubertino did 
the same when he openly confessed that the only honor of the 
Order was its moral integrity. In 1316 the General Constitu- 
tions were revised at Assisi. Concord was sought. But all 
was in vain! Cesena, tired of using kind words, took active 
measures to repress these obstinate apostates. He appealed to 
John XXII, requesting him to write to the civil authorities in 
Sicily. The Pope did so in a letter under date of March 15, 
mae saddressed to KING FREDERIC OF SICILY.® Init he 
requested the king not to show any favor to the Spirituals, but 
rather to have them incarcerated and to force them to return to 


the Order. 


While these measures were being taken against the recalcit- 
rants in Sicily, the General was directing his attention also to 
those in the Provence. He went to Avignon and called on John 
XXII in person. The result of their conference was a letter of 
the Pope addressed to the Provincial of Aquitaine, BER- 
TRAND DE TURRE,*® later Cardinal and Apostolic Vicar 


7AM VI 266. 


* Livarius Oliger, O.F.M. has recently published for the first time in AFH 
XVI 322-355 the full juridical process conducted by Bertrand de Turre in 
1315 against the five Spirituals of the Province of Aquitains who had fled 
from their own province to the rebellious Spirituals of Narbonne and Beziers. 
(cf. P. Gauchat O.M.Conv., Card. Bertrand de Turre, etc. op. cit. p. 36-43.) 
They were declared excommunicated on Feb. 13, 1315 on the occasion of 
the Provincial Chapter of Toulouse. Owing to the special interest certain 
Cardinals, especially James Colonna (cf. Oliger, l.c. AFH XVI 350-5) took 
in the Spirituals, the Archbishop of Toulouse, who at the same time was 
Conservator Apostolicus of the Order (cf. infra) declared in 1316 the pro- 
ceedings of Bertrand de Turre against his disobedient subjects invalid. (The 
Conservator Apostolicus was appointed by the Holy See to defend the priv- 
ileges of the Mendicants. The office had been instituted by Pope Honorius 
III on March 29, 1220. Cf. René de Nantes, Les Spirituels p. 390, n. 1.) 
Later however, despite the appeal of the Spirituals of Narbonne, May 3, 
1316 to the impending General Chapter of Naples (cf. ALKG II 163) the 
Inquisitor, Michael of Munich, handed the rebelling Spirituals over to the 
secular power. 
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of the Order, enjoining him to invite in all kindness the 
Spirituals back to the Order.” | 

Kindness failed here also. The Provincial thereupon in the 
name of the Pope ordered the Spirituals to discontinue wearing 
the short habit they had assumed and to conform themselves 
to the general customs of the Order. The Spirituals responded 
that in this point they were not obliged to obey their Superiors 
as they (the Spirituals) alone were wearing the habit that cor- 
responded to the Rule of St. Francis: neither did they consider 
themselves acting contrary to the Bull of Clement V, Exivi in 
retaining the same. As Bertrand insisted, they appealed to the 
Pope.*® 

When John XXII heard of their audacity and stubburness 
he used the same measures against them as he did against the 
Spirituals in Sicily. On April 27, 1317 he wrote to the civil 
authorities of Narbonne and Beziers, giving them a list of 
names of the recalcitrant friars and ordered them to have the 
friars appear before him at Avignon within ten days; in failure 
of which these same friars were to be considered ipso facto ex- 
communicated.” 


The forty six Spirituals from Narbonne, and the seventeen 
from Beziers, mentioned by name in the two letters of the Pope, 


as also BERNARD DELICIEUX (DULCINO),2° set out 


*'On Dec. 19 or 20, 1320 Bertrand was made Cardinal Priest of the 
Titular Church of St. Vitalis and shortly thereafter, June 11, 1323, Car- 
dinal-Bishop of Frascati, cf. Eubel, Hierarchia Eccles. I 15. For a short 
biography of his life cf. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M. in AFH XVI 32/7) and 


Patrick Gauchat, O.F.M. Conv., in his dissertation: Cardinal Bertrand de ~ 


Turre and his participation in the Theoretical Controversy concerning the 
Poverty of Christ and the Apostles under Pope John XXII (Rome: Tip. 
Pol. Vat., 1930). For a bibliographical account cf. C. L. Anglois, ‘‘Ber- 
trand de la Tour, Frére Mineur’’ in Hist, Litérraire XXXVI (1924) 

* ALKG II 159-164. 

tL has VI 268-9; BF V 118, 120 (No. 266 & 267) cfr ibe No.9293, 
piil33. 

™ BF V 19, F; 24, 44, 120, 165, 171-3, 180 ff.; ALKG II 145; AFH 
Ve 8dd's) ibs XVIT- 83, 31335457 CVI ese (cf. Bibliography ib. XVII 
183); Haureaux, J. B., ‘“‘Bernard Delicieux et inquisition Albiglois; 1300- 
1320” in Rev. des deux Mondes Tom. 75 p. 815-62 (1868); Vidal, J. M., 
Bullaire de Inquisition franc. (Paris, 1913) 48, 57; Baluzi, S., Vitae 
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for Avignon. They arrived about the feast of Pentecost, 1317, 
at night; but rather than seek hospitality in the Convent of the 
Order they remained all night before the Pope’s palace. The 
next morning they were received by John XXII, who having 
heard their complaints!" exhorted them in kind words to return 
to the obedience of their Superiors. When they refused the Pope 
ordered them to be imprisoned (honesta custodia) and handed 
them over to the Inquisitor of the Provence, MICHAEL OF 
MUNICH, a Franciscan.1°% This finally opened the eyes of 
many; twenty-five however, obstinately and foolishly contend- 
ed not only that the Pope was sinning by interpreting for their 
Order the Rule of St. Francis and granting to the friars the use of 
storehouses and grannaries; but also that those brethren sinned 
mortally who lived according to this interpretation of the 
Pope.*°? “They asserted that the Rule of St. Francis was iden- 
tical with the Gospel of Christ and for that reason the precepts 
of the Rule cannot be dispensed. 


The Pope now no longer looked upon these Spirituals as 
religious but as heretics, and henceforth treated them as such. 
He wrote a vigorous letter to the Inquisitor demanding him to 
proceed severely?°* against these ‘‘pseudo-friars’’. Four of them 
were burnt to death at Marseilles, May 7, 1318; a fifth, less 
obstinate, was imprisoned in the cavity of a wall.t°> Bernard 
Delicieux was condemned to perpetual imprisonment at Carcas- 
sone, Dec. 8, 1319.1°° The others were compelled to abjure 
their heresies by the Inquisitor who also threatened them with 
a telapse into excommunication should they again preach their 
nefarious doctrines. 


Pap. Aveg. ed. G. Mollat III (Paris, 1921) 279-9(; cf. Lex. f. Theol. u. 
Kirche III 195; Cf. III 236-400 (Book by Jouve Marguerite, Vie heretique 
de Bernard Delicieux, 1931). 

Srv AM! VI320-1. 

SeGtvAPH VII 353. 

™ AM V 269. 

™ Adversus eosdem pseudo-fratres procedas, juxta Canonicas sanctiones, et 
de illis facias justitiae complementum. AM VI 270. 

In muri concavavitate recluserunt. AM VI 321 cf. Baluze, Miscellanea, 
Ed. Mansi II 247, 248, 248-251; cf. Oliger, op. cit. 

| APH VII'172. 
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Among those cited for excommunication was also ANGE- 
LUS DA CLARENO, (cf. above ch. XI) who had succeeded 
Liberatus (Petrus) of Macerata in the administration of the 
Celestines. Angelus said he had joined the Celestines from love 
of a stricter observance of the Rule, but that he would be ready 
at any time to obey the orders of the Pope. Ubertino, the ardent 
defender of Olivi, said the same; but rather than return to the 
Order (as mentioned above) he asked for permission from 
John XXII to join the Benedictines of Gembloux alleging sick- 
ness and infirmity. Whether he actually joined the Benedictines 
or not is doubtful. Later, 1322, we again meet him ordered by 
John XXII to appear before him and give an account of his 
perverse doctrines concerning poverty.1%7 


John XXII, wishing to put an end to all schisms in the 
Order, finally edited his Bull “Quorumdam exigit’’ Oct. 7, 
1317,*°8 wherein he approved of the interpretation of the Rule 
given by Nicholas III and Clement V. He likewise ordered the 
Spirituals to lay aside the short and narrow habits (Vestes 
strictas, cuttas, viles cum parvis caputiis), and finally to subject 
themselves to the Superiors of the Order and to accept the norms 
laid down by them in regard to kitchen, storehouses, granaries 
and vineyards. The General, Cesena, on his part tried to re- 
move every obstacle to the return of the Spirituals by ordering 
his subjects to be moderate in regard to the quality and form 
of the habit so that nothing redolent of worldliness be 
noticeable.1% 


™ AM VI 271; AF II 150-1. There is no reason to assume theelhenaan 
turned to the Friars Minors. His final ending is still shrouded in darkness. 
We do know that when from the pulpit in his unguarded zeal he attacked the 
Pope as well as his confreres, he was cited to Perugia by Benedict XI, 1303 
or 1304. To his own surprise his punishment was lenient, due perhaps to 
the powerful intercession of the admirers of his eloquence. However, the 
interdict to preach publicly was placed upon him and he was commanded to 
retreat to Mt. Alverna. It was here that he embodied his ideas and criticisms 
of his adversaries in his famous Arbor Vitae, 1305. After 1322 he disap- 
pears from historical records. Some say he spent his last days with the 
Carthusians. (Cf. Callaey in Etude sur Ubertin de Casale (Louvain, 1911.) 

“AM VI 373 sqq.: BF V 128 (No. 289). 

AM VET 
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In the same year, 1317, John XXII edited his decree ‘“‘Sancta 
Romana’ Dec. 30, 1317, whereby he condemned the Fraticelli 
(Fratricelli) known otherwise as “Fratres de paupere vita,” 
“Bizocht’”’ or “Beguint’’ whom WADDING does not hesitate to 
call a “progenies viperarum’’.*!° These Fraticelli lived in Italy, 
Sicily and the dioceses of Narbonne and Toulouse and, like the 
Spirituals of the Provence, had assumed a new habit, held 
Chapters, elected Ministers, Custodes and Guardians; begged 
publicly; and said that they alone were the true Minorities who 
observed the Rule “‘ad litteram’’ even though they were not 
subject to authorities in the Order.!" 


On Jan. 23, 1318, John XXII edited a third Bull regarding 
the friars, the “‘“Gloriosam Ecclestam.’’!? In this the Spirituais 
who had fled to Sicily under the haughty leader HENRY OF 


CEVA were accused of heresy and excommunicated.'!* 


These three Bulls “Glortosam Ecclestam’’, “‘Quorumdam 
exigit’”’ and “Sancta Romana’ were the death knell to the Spir- 
ituals and Fraticelli. It is true they still continued to exist for 
a time but the papal condemnation was sufficient for the faithful 
to look upon them, despite their pretentions to the contrary, as 
rebels and obstinate, disobedient apostates. Mr. A. G. LITTLE 
sums up the history of the Spirituals in these words: “‘After the 
moderating influence of Bonaventura was removed (1274), the 
cleavage in the Order became more accentuated, and the quarrel 
between the Community and the Spiritual Friars or Zelanti 
more acrid. Under the influence of their intellectual leader, the 
Joachite, Peter John Olivi, and under the pressure of persecu- 
tion, the Zelanti became more isolated from the Community 
and divorced from the fruitful activities which it combined with 
a laxer interpretation of the Rule and a less rigid observance of 
poverty; they tended to withdraw to hermitages and to be- 
come to some extent a sect of contemplative fanatics.’’114 


AM VI 289. 

~ AM VI 279. 

Beviev er Sia. BE V 137. (No. 302), 

pect, Ib. 

™ A Guide to Franciscan Studies (London, 1920) p. 39. 
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St. Francis receiving the Sacred Stigmata. Umbrian School 
(XV Century) Vatican Gallery. 


CHAPTER XII 
The Spirituals of Tuscany and Sicily. 


The Spirituals of Tuscany (surnamed at first ‘‘Rebellious 
Brothers and Apostates’’ but later “‘Fraticelli de paupere vita’ ) 
began to appear about the year 1309. When the various disputes 
regarding poverty arose between them and the members of the 
Community, (whom they styled the ‘‘Relaxati’’) CLEMENT 
V, with a view of settling their differences, cited representatives 
of both parties before him. The result of this conference was the 
Bull Exivi de Paradiso enacted at the last session of the Council 
of Vienne, May 6, 1312.? Peace however did not follow, as 
the Spirituals took by force the monasteries of Carmingnano 
(near Florence), Arezzo and Asciano, putting the friars to 
flight. In order to shield themselves from counter persecution 
on the part of the Order they were induced by Martin of 
Siena, an Augustinian, who promised to protect them at the 
Roman Curia, to elect their own General and Superiors.? Some 
lived in the homes of their secular friends. The General of the 
Order Gonsalvus, at first wrote a letter (October 27, 1310) to 
the Provincial of the Etruscan province enjoining him to strive 
to remove all sources of opposition and unrest. Later he himself 
went to JTuscany.* Clement V likewise wrote letters dated 
July 13, 1313 to the Archbishop of Genoa and two other bish- 
Ops in the vicinity commanding them to force the apostates to 
obey under pain of excommunication.» They were also perse- 
cuted by the Archbishop of Florence. The rebels answered with 


* Cf. Cath. Encyc. VI 246; AFH IX 347-83; H. Finke, ‘‘Die Spiritualen 
in Sicilien,”’ in Acta Arogonensia 1291-1321‘ (Berlin and Leipzig (1908) 
pee ys cee ir I] 158, 137; IX 347-383; Est. Franc XVIII (1917) 
133-8, 361-5; Papini, O.M.Conv., Notizie Secure della morte—di S. Fran- 
cesco (Foligno, 1824) p. 244-66. Cf. L. Oliger, O.F.M. in AFH XXIV 
63-90; Antonianum V (1930) 475-86. 

*BF V 86. 

*AM VI 172. 

eA 1.c. 

°AM VI 213-14; BF V p. 96 No. 217, 218. 


yA 
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an accusation against the Order (July 7, 1313). This however 
did not save them. Owing to their disobedience to the Pope’s” 
orders commanding them to return to the Community, Clement 
V ordered the Prior Bernard of San Fidele at Siena to pronounce 
over them the censures of personal excommunication and local 
interdict over their convents, May 14, 1314. Thereupon all 
fled to Sicily where they were joined by numerous Zelants from 
Northern Italy and Southern France (cf. foregoing Chapter). 
They elected as their head FR. HENRY OF CEVA: (Fra: En- 
rico da Ceva) and enjoyed the protection of King Frederic of 
Sicily, brother of King James of Aragon. 

John XXII protested, as we have seen (cf. Chapter XI), in 
a letter under date of March 15, 1317, addressed to King Fred- 
eric; so did the Cardinals at Avignon in a letter addressed the 
same day to the entire hierarchy of Sicily. In the following 
year Jan. 23, 1318, John XXII excommunicated these Spirit- 
vals by virtue of his Bull Glortosam Ecclestam.® Five specific 
charges were alleged against them: 1) they designated the 
Roman Church as carnal and corrupt, and themselves as spirit- 
ual; 2) they denied to the Roman priesthood all power and 
jurisdiction; 3) they forbade the taking of oaths; 4) they 
taught that priests in the state of sin could not validly confer 
Sacraments; and 5) they asserted they alone were the true 
observants of the Gospel.” Besides, they were accused of all the 
errors of Joachinism.® 


As despite these provisions they continued to exist, especially 
in Naples, where they remained until 1328, John XXII on 
Aug. 1, 1322, issued a general decree against them, commanding 
the Inquisitors to enforce observance of the Constitution “Sanc- 


BER Vid B 7< 
“Cf, Gath. Encyc. Vi 246. 


Multa sunt alia, quae tsti praesumptiosi homines contra conjugii venera- 


bile sacramentum garrire dicuntur, multaque de cursu temporum et fine saeculi 
somniant, multaque de Antichristt adventu, quem jamjam instare asserunt, 
flebilt vanitate divulgant. Quae omnia quia partim heretica partim insana 
partim fabulosa cognoscimus, damnanda potius cum suis auctoribus quam 
stillo prosequenda aut repellenda censemus.’’ BF V 141. 
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ta Romana’. On Feb. 4, 1325 he sent to king Robert of 
Sicily Bulls directed especially against Ceva?? and on May 10, 
1325 demanded of King Robert, and Duke Charles of Calabria, 
the imprisonment of all the Beghards or Fraticelli in Southern 
Italy.‘ “The Pope was obliged to repeat this admonition in 
1330 and 1331. On March 7, 1327 he ordered the Provincial 
of Calabria, as also the Inquisitors, to proceed against them. 
On Dec. 5, 1329'* he renewed the injunction laid down in the 
Bull “Gloriosam Ecclestam.’’** 

In 1331, probably at the solicitation of Angelo da Clareno, 
who had joined the Sicilian Spirituals, Philip of Mallorca, the 
brother of Queen Sancia of Sicily, made an appeal to John XXII 
requesting him to grant these Spirituals permission to found an 
Order that would observe the Rule and Testament of St. Francis 
“ad litteram’’. But John XXII, as also later his successor BENE- 
DICT XII (1334-1342), referring to the heretical state of the 
petitioners, refused." 

From this time on, the adherents of Ceva are hardly to be 
distinguished from the Spirituals and Fraticelli of other coun- 
tries. Later, they became allied with the Michaelites in the 
doctrinal discords concerning poverty and their opposition to 
the papacy and the Order. These heretical Fraticelli continued 
to exist until the middle of the fifteenth century and gave the 
Order and the Holy See much concern.*® The last known action 
taken against them was in 1466 when a number of them from 
Poli, near Palestrina, and Maiolati, were captured at Assisi 
during the Portiuncula celebration.** 


eee. Vv, 229, 

bP V 282. 

br oV 285 

Be V 408. 

SBF V 454. 

“BF V 490, VI 76. 

* Cf. e.g. AM VIII 207; Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., Documenta inedita ad 
Historiam Fraticellorum spectantia (Quaracchi, 1913); Id. in Studi Franc 
mot p, 181-204; AFH XXV 139. 

eot..Cath. Encyc. VI 248-9. 
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Funeral of St. Francis by Jacopo Avanzi 
(Late XIV Century). 


CHAPTER XIII 


Theoretical Disputations Concerning Poverty Under J ohn 
XXII. The Fraticelli. The Michaelites. Crisis of the Order. 


Hardly had the Spirituals been condemned when a new fac- 
tion, that threatened to destroy the very existence of the Order, 
arose. I'he Spirituals were fanatical concerning the practice of 


"Franz (Card.) Ehrle, S.J., ‘‘Die Spiritualen, ihr Verhaeltniss z. Franzi- 
skanerorden u.z. den Fraticellen’’ in ALKG (Berlin, 1885); ‘‘Cronicon de 
Gestis contra Fraticellos auctore Joanne Minorita in Baluze, Miscell. III 206- 
358; Tocco Felice, L’Eresia nel Medio Evo (Florence, 1884) ;Id. La Ques- 
tione della Poverta nel sec. XIV, (Naples, 1910); cf. AFH IV 14 74529 Id} 
in Studi Francescani I (Naples, 1909); Vida D. Scudder, ‘‘Franciscan Pa- 
rallels,’ in Anglican Theological Review Vol. V. n. 4 (March 1923) 282-98; 
Fumi Luigi, ‘‘Eretici e ribelli nell ’Umbria (1320-1330); publ. in Bollettino 
della R. Dep. di storia patria per ’' Umbria, Vol. II, IV and V; P. Livarius 
Oliger, O.F.M. Documenta inedita ad historiam Fraticellorum Spectantia in 
AFH IU, IV V and VI; Id. ‘‘Fr. Bonagratia de Bergamo et ejus Tractatus 
de Christi et Apostolorum paupertate’’ in AFH XXII 293-335; 487-511; 
Arrigo Levasti, J Fraticelli (Roma, 1913); Finke, Acta Aragonensia, 1291- 
1327 (Berlin and Leipzic, 1908) ; AFH II 137-44; 149-163: P. Leopold 
Cherance, O.M.Cap., ‘‘Los Fraticellos’’ in Annales Franciscaines (Paris) Vol. 
27 (July and August) 1886, n. 311-12 p. 711-16: 741-5: Armando Car- 
lini, “Della ritrattrazione di Fra Michele di Cesena e del falso Miserere’”’ in 
Archivio Muratoriano V (Citta di Castello, 1908); Id. Fra Michelino e la 
sua Eresia (Bologna, 1912); Johann Hofer, C:SS.R., “Die Geschichte des 
Armutsstreites in der Chronik des Johann von Winterthur’ in Zeitsche. f. 
Schweizerische Kirchengeschichte XXI (Stans, 1927), p.4241-63:)°Cf£., AFH 
pein 67) V1. 209, 439, 654; cf: Decima L. Douie, Three Treatises on 
Evangelical Poverty in AFH XXIV 341-369; XXV 36-58, 210-240; Id. 
The Nature andthe Effect of the Heresy of the Fraticelli (Manchester U. 
Press,01932) (cf. AFH XXVI 531-35). (Cf. CF Vier2.7/6)) + -Benedict:.L: 
Rubeck, O.M.Conv., The Practice of Poverty tn the Franciscan Order accord- 
ing to the Papal Declarations: 1230-1322, (Master’s Diss. on file at the U. 
of Notre Dame, Ind., 1936); Patrick Gauchat, (cf. Note 3 of their Chap- 
ter); also AFH XVI 323-355, ib. II 526 (Saville); III, 181 (René de 
Nantes, O.M.Cap); J. M. Vidal, Bullaire de I’ Inquisition Francaise au XIV 
siéle et jusqu’d la fin du Grand Schisme (Paris, 1913); AFH XXXII 279- 
411 (Decalogus Evangelicae Paupertatis written about 1340-4 and publ. by 
Michael M. Bihl. O.F.M. ib.). Concerning Ubertino of Casale cf. AFH IV 
594-5; (Huck); ib. 594-6 (Knoth); ib. IV 594-9 (Callaey); V 805 
(Salter) ; VII 654-75; VIII 56-80 (Ubertino’s Reply to the Community) ; 
IX 2-41 (Ubertino and the Observants, 1415). Concerning William of 
Ochkam cf. AFH VI 209, 439, 654 ff. (Hofer); XVI 469-492: ib. XVII 
72-97 (Ockham’s treatise on the power of the Popes and Emperors); AFH . 
XVIII 165. For his letter to the friars cf. CF I 256 (144); MF XXXII 
302. Concerning Alexander of Alessandria cf. MF XXXII 180. Cf. the 
Eccles. Review CIX (Nov. and Dec. 1943) No. 5 and 6 (Beck). 
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poverty and the literal interpretation of the Rule of St Francis. 
They saw apparently nothing more or higher in the Order. 
Had they gained the upperhand, the Order, which was destined 
by Providence and directed by the Holy See to do extensive 
missionary work at home and abroad,?, would never have 
been able to fulfill its purpose. The Order needed sufficient 
possessions and revenues to enable it to continue in an efficient 
manner its divine and apostolic work. This of course seemed 
contrary to the ideals of St. Francis, but as long as the Order 
itself possessed nothing in its own name but in the name of 
the Holy See, as had been repeatedly decreed by Popes Gregory 
LX, Innocent IV, Alexander IV, Martin IV, Nicholas III and 
Clement V; and as long as the material necessities of life were 
administered by the procurators instituted by Martin IV, even 
though appointed by the Order, the principle of ideal Francis- 
can poverty seemed harmonized with the Franciscan missionary 
apostolate. The Minorites saw in this absolute poverty, even 
for the time being as a Comunity, the best imitation of the 
Saviour and the Apostles; whereas other Communities, e. g. 
the Dominicans,’ saw therein rather an impediment to the ful- 
fillment of their mission and for practical reasons soon diverted 
from it (e. g. in the use of Procurators and Syndics). Nicholas 
III in his decretal Exiit had favored the opinion of the Minor- 
ites: wheres John XXII inclined more towards the opinion of 
the Dominicans, who, following the teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor, St. Thomas of Aquin, believed that not that Commu- 
nity is to be considered the most perfect that observed the great- 
est poverty (absolutely speaking) but that one whose poverty 
is in the greatest accord with its purpose,‘ (relatively speaking). 


COL att tl) sCmaptereNn 1: 

* Cf. Rev. Patrick Gauchat, O.M.Conv., Cardinal Bertrand De Turre, Ord. 
Min. His Partictpation in the Theoretical Controversy Concerning the Poverty 
of Christ and the Apostles under Pope John XXII (Rome, 1930) p. 5-32; 
(cf. AFH-XXI 169-170); Berthold Altaner, ‘“‘Der Armuts-Gedanke beim 
hl. Dominikus’’ if Theologie und Glaube XI (1919); id: “‘Die Beziehungen 
des hl. Dominikus zum bl. Franziskus’’ in Franz-Studien IX (1922); cf. 
CPT 4015 

*ALKG II 518. 
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The great theoretical strife concerning poverty began in 132] 
when a certain Beghard of Narbonne taught among other here- 
tical assertions that Christ and the Apostles had possessed 
nothing either individually or collectively (nec in communi 
nec in specialt).®° He was called to account as well by the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne as by the Inquisitor, John of Belna. The 
Franciscan, BERENGER TALUM OF PERPIGNAN, professor in the 
convent of Narbonne, defended the Beghard by appealing to 
the Bull Exut qui seminat wherein Nicholas III had defined 
the poverty of the Franciscans, both individually and collect- 
ively, as being equivalent to that of the Apostles; and for that 
very reason had transferred to the Holy See the title of all 
their possessions, as his predecessor Innocent IV had done 
(Nov. 14, 1245).° When the Inquisitor demanded a retraction 
from Berenger, the latter appealed to John XXII? 


John XXII brought the case before the Sacred Consistory. 
The question at issue was: ‘‘Is it heretical to affirm that Christ 
and the Apostles possessed nothing either as individuals (in 
special) or as a community (in communi) ?’’® Even the Cardi- 
nals were divided on the question.® 


° Inter cetera asserebat Beghuinus Christum Dominum et Apostolos viam 
perfectionis sectantes, et docentes, nihil habutsse aut possedisse jute proprie- 
tatis, aut dominii in speciali, neque in communi AM VI 361. Concerning 
the Beguines cf. AFH VI 172-9. 

* Dicimus quod abdicatio proprietatis hujusmodt omnium rerum tam in 
spectali quam in communi propter Deum meritoria est et sancta, quam et 
Christus viam perfectionis ostendens verbo docuit et exemplo firmavit, quem- 
que primi fundatores militantis ecclesiae prout ab ipso fonte hauserant et vo- 
lentes perfecto vivere per doctrinze et vitae exempla in eos derivarunt. Cf. 
Glass. in AF III 128; BF I 400-402. 

"AM VI 361. 

°“Utrum pertinaciter affirmare Dominum Jesum Christum ejusque Apo- 
stolos non habuisse aliqua in speciali nec in communi foret hereticum cen- 
sendum.”’ 

* Although primarily theoretical, the thesis was also eminently prac- 
tical. If on the one hand it was decided that Christ and the Apostles did not 
practice absolute poverty, in the sense of the thesis, Franciscan idealism would 
be deprived of its theologico-Scriptural foundation: if on the other hand it 
was decided that Christ and the Apostles did practice absolute poverty, it 
would seem to follow that certain heretics (e.g. Waldensians; Lollards, etc.) 
Were justified in upraiding the Church founded by Christ on the Apostles, 
because of its vast possessions. 
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In the meantime the friar was detained in prison. In order 
to give room for a free and mature discussion of the question, 
John XXII removed the prohibition of Nicholas III by a Bull 
entitled Quia nonnumquam March 26, 1322,*° and asked the 
theological faculty of the University of Paris for its opinion. 

Within a short time a sharp disputation arose, especially be- 
tween the Franciscans and the Dominicans. The former 
asserted that Christ and the Apostles possessed nothing either 
individually or collectively; the latter claimed it was heretical 
to say that the Apostles possessed nothing either collectively 
or individually and furthermore that it was not heretical to 
affirm this.*? 

John XXII also asked other persons their opinion, among 
them UBERTINO OF CASALE, (d. ca. 1330) who as successor of 
Olivi had become the head and leader of the Spirituals and had 
always been in favor of the stricter observance of poverty. This 
is the best proof that John XXII was not prejudiced against 
the Order from the beginning. Ubertino answered (March 
28, 1322) that the Apostles possessed nothing either collect- 
ively or individually, and furthermore that it was not here- 
tical to affirm this. He made however a fine-spun distinction 
and said that although the Apostles as individuals and exemp- 
lars of Christian perfection (““‘fundamenta perfectionts religiosae 
et perfectt mundi contemptores’’) possessed nothing except the 
things absolutely necessary for their existence: (‘““quantum ad 
necessartum usum vitae’); as prelates of the church they had 
dominion in order to meet the requirements of their divine 
mission,’? not indeed “jure civili et mundano”’ with which he 
connected the power of recourse to civil courts, but “sure 
naturalt’”’ or “‘jure polt’’ which is identified with the right of 
subsistence. [The Dominicans are to be identified with the 
latter distinction; the Franciscans with the former.t? Others 


” C. 2 Extrav. Joann. XXII 14; AM VI 295; Glass. in AF II 129; BF 
V 224 (No. 464). 

* AM VI 361; Baluze, Miscell. II 206-358. 

BEA Vik? 33 <4 

* Cf. Glass. in AF II 150 sqq.; Baluze, Miscell. II 279. 
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answered simply and outrightly saying that the Apostles in no 
sense whatsover possessed anything either collectively or indi- 
vidually; and furthermore that it was not heretical to affirm 
this. Others said that the Apostles indeed practiced real poverty 
as Sacred Scripture testifies; but that at the same time they 
retained the possession of their earthly goods. 


These distinctions, especially that of Ubertino, at first satis- 
fied the Pope and both sides. But peace was not lasting. The 
two Minorite Cardinals, VITALIS OF FURNO (Vidal du Four) #4 
and BERTRAND OF TURRE, wrote to the General, Michael 
Cesena, and to the general CHAPTER assembled at PERUGIA, 
May 30, 1322, asking their opinion.1® The answer of the Chap- 
ter which had misgivings concerning the Pope’s opinion, was in 
the form of a letter addressed to John XXII earnestly petition- 
ing him not to edit another Bull against the Order, as this 
would lead to a great disturbance of peace in the Community. 
At the same time it ordered prayers recited for the Pope. But 
the Chapter went further. In two letters (June 4 and July 
I1) to the faithful of the whole world (‘‘Universis Christi 
fidelibus praesentes litteras inspecturis’’ ) the Chapter upheld 
the opinion of Berengar Talum and unanimously asserted that 
it is sound Catholic doctrine to believe that the Apostles as 
examples of Christian perfection possessed nothing either col- 
lectively or individually; and furthermore that it is not here- 
tical to affirm this, or to say that the Apostles exercised no acts 
of dominion.*® This, the letter said, was also the opinion of 
the Franciscan teachers at Paris and Oxford.17 In confirmation 


“C. Langlois, “Vidal di Tour’ (Vitalis de Furno) in Hist. litt. de la 
France XXXVI le Partie. 

” AM VI 396. Cf. supra Notes 1 and 3 (Fr. Gauchat’s treatise) and AFH 
XVI 323 ff. 

“ Dictmus et fatemur quod dicere et assessere quod Christus viam perfec- 
ttonis ostendens et Apostoli eamdem viam petfectionis sequentes atque per 
exemplum in altos volentes perfecte vivere derivantes nihil jure proprietatis et 
domintt seu juris proprii in spectale et in communi habuerunt, non est hereti- 
cum, sed sanum, catholicum cum et fidele, maxime cum Sancta Romana Ec- 
clesia, etc. Baluzi Miscel. III 209. 

eet. Chapter VIII: BF V 235: in ‘AF TI 129; Baluze, Miscel. III 208. 
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of their assertion the members of the Chapter point to the 
words!’ of the decretal ‘“‘Exut’’ of Nicholas IHI’® and the _ 
recent praise accorded the same decretal by John XXII in his 
Constitution “QUORUNDAM EXIGIT” who 
said it was “‘salubriter edita, solida, lucida, multaque matutitate 
digesta.’’ The first of these two letters was signed by eleven 
dignitaries of the Order, including the General, Michael of 
Cesena, and the Provincials William of England, Henry Thal- 
heim of North Germany, Arnold of Aquitaine, Nicholas of 
France, Peter of Assisi, William of Bologna, Ferdinand of 
Castile and Simon of Tours. The two remaining signatories 
were the English Master of Theology, Hugh of Newcastle and 
William of Alnwick?? 


The second letter, while substantially the same as the first 
as far as contents are concerned, is more scholastic and written 
primarily for the learned. Numerous texts from Sacred Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers of the Church are quoted to substantiate 
the assertions made. This second letter was signed not only 
by the above-named eleven friars but also by forty-six Masters 
and Bachelors of Theology in the Order who had taken their 
degrees at Paris and at Oxford. 


At the same time, i.e. summer of 1322, Bonagratia wrote his 
famous Tractatus de Paupertate Christi et Apostolorum™ in 
which referring to the Decretal Exwt, he endeavors to prove 
that it is not heretical to assert that Christ and the Apostles had 
nothing in communi vel in speciali; on the contrary that. it 1s 
heretical to assert contumaciously that Christ and the Apostles 
did have anything in spectalt vel in communi and essays to 
answer two objections against his thesis. 


 Dicimus quod abdicatio ptoprietatis omnium rerum tam in spectalt, quam 
etiam in communi propter Dominum metitoria est et sancta, quam et Christus 
viam perfectionis ostendens verbo docuit et exemplo firmavit. AM VI 397. 

Ct mNGteno, 

” AM VI 396; AF II 129. Concerning William of Alnwick, whom 
Bartholomew of Pisa mentions among the famous theologians of the English 
Pangns (Lib. Conform., in AF IV 339) cf. Little, The Grey Friars at Oxford, 
p. . 

PCEARH XX 13.28. ff: 
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The pope now changed his attitude towards the Order. He 
became very angry at the action of the Chapter and replied 
with his Constitution ‘““Ad Conditorem’’ Dec. 8 1322? where- 
by he virtually annulled the acts of his predecessors, Gregory 
IX, Nicholas III and Innocent IV by declaring that the Church 
of Rome renounced all its claims to the movable and immov- 
able properties** of the Franciscan Order and therewith returned 
them. The pope contended that it is repugnant to law and 
to reason to make a radical distinction between the possession 
of a thing and the mere use of the same?*+. What good is the 
possession of the goods of the Franciscans on the part of the 
Holy See, the Pope argues, if they, through their procurators, 
have the use and right of sale, exchange and donation? The 
Holy See never intended,?®> neither does it now desire to be 
a possessor of the goods of the Franciscans and for that reason 
it is foolish for them on this account to consider themselves 
better than the other Mendicants. Indeed who would ever 
claim that the Holy See is the possessor of the egg, the piece 
of cheese, and loaf of bread that the friars eat? How is this 
use and consumption by the friar to be separated from the 
actual possession of an article??® The Order should have not 
only the use of objects as permitted by Nicholas III, but from 
now on also the possession of these things. Nicholas III in- 
deed meant well theoretically in his decree, Extit; but time 
showed that it had not been put into practice. In accordance 
with the tenor of this Constitution John XXII forbade any 
appointment of Syndics or procurators who might administer 
the goods of the Order in the name of the Holy See except ‘‘de 
ipsius (Romanae Ecclesiae) licentia speciali et mandato.”’ 


“BF V 233; cf. Baluze, l.c., II] 212, 222; Denifle, Chartularium, T I 
my) 853 p. 276. 

* Exception is made to churches, oratories and all things pertaining directly 
to the divine service. 

“Quod autem non sint nudi usurarii in rebus, quae usu consumuntur, 
evidentius declaratur, in quibus dicere, quod ususjuris vel facti dominio 
separatus possit constitut, juri repugnat et etiam rationt. 

Nec praedicessoris nostri praedicti (Nicholai III) fuisse videtur intentio, 
Romanae Ecclesiae talium bonorum possessionem reservare l.c. 


* AM VI 401. No. 57. 
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_ It 1s easy to understand the effect this constitution had upon 
the friars, especially the Zelants. [hey had placed their whole 
glory in the idea of absolute poverty and total non-possession 
as they saw specified in the Rule and confirmed by the Bull 
Exut of Nicholas III and the opinion of the General Chapter 
at Perugia in 1322. In fact some of them had become fanati- 
cal on this point. In the name of the Order the above-named 
FRAsBONCORTESE (BONAGRA BIA)eeome 
BERGAMO” a learned lawyer in both canon and civil 
law, presented in the form of an appeal a daring protest against 
the Bull Ad Conditorem to the Pope and the Consistory, Jan. 
byl 323.2% 

In it Bonagratia claims that the distinction between posses- 
sion and use of a thing is not imaginary but real; and that there 
is just as little contradiction in the Order possessing nothing 
as there is in the individual friar possessing nothing; that the 
Order stands in the same relation to the Holy See as the indi- 
vidual friar stands to the Order. In the same manner as the 
principle is admitted by all that ““Quidquid monachus acquitit 
monastetio acquirit,’’ so also “‘frater Minor ecclesiae sive Christi 
vicario acquirit’’; “quod relinquitur fratribus Minoribus ipso 
facto in dominium immediatum ecclesiae Romanae et vicarit 
Christi loco Det transfertur.’’?® He appeals to the words of Greg- 
ory [X, who knew from personal intercourse the intention of St. 
Francis and in accordance with the same had taken from the 
friars all individual and collective ownership.2° Bonagratia 


* Dilectum filium fratrem Boncortese dictum Bonagratiam de Bergamo 
AM VI 40. For a short critical story of his life, works, etc. Cf. P. Livarius 
Oliger in AFH XXII 293-322. 

{BEF UN #237) Note:<Baluze; Il 213- Are seal (1917) 93-8. 

mbE V123.9" Note: 

* Dicimus ttaque, quod nec in communi nec in speciali debeant proprietatem 
habere, sed utensilium et librorum et eorum’ mobilium, quae litcet habere, 
eorum usum habeant et fratres, secundum quod generalis minister et provin- 
ctales disponendum duxerint, his utantur salvo locorum et domorum dominio 
illis, ad quos noscitur pertinere; nec vendi debeant mobilia vel extra com- 
mutartt aut aliquo modo alienari, nisi Romanae ecclesiae cardinalis, qui fuerit 
ordinis gubernator, generali seu provincialibus ministris auctoritatem super 
hoc praebuerit vel assensum—Quo Elongati, Sept... 28,. 1230:"BRi.6gm 
Eubel, Epitome, Suppl. p. 230. 
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likewise appeals to the bulls of Nicholas III, Clement IV, 
Gregory X, and even to John XXII himself, who but recent- 
ly approved of the decretal Exit of Nicholas III by having it 
inserted in the Corpus Juris Canonict. According to this last- 
named decretal, Bonagratia argues, Nicholas III, following his 
predecessors, had decided that the friars can hold possession of 
nothing whatsoever whether “usu consumptibiles’’ or not. The 
friars have simply the use of the thing consumed (simplex usus 
facti) ; whereas the possession of the thing, until its consump- 
tion, pertains to the Apostolic See. This possession of the 
Holy See, Bonagratia continues in direct contradiction to John 
XXII, is not “inutile, verbale seu mathematicum, nudum” 
(the words of John XXII) but “multum utile, efficax et reale 
ipsis quidem fratribus ad statum perfectionis,”’ because preci- 
sely in this non-possession “‘in speciale’ and “in communi’ the 
friars are following the example of Christ and the Apostles. 
Bonagratia appeals to the condemnation by the Holy See of 
the writings of William of St. Amour, who had asserted that 
the Minorite poverty was neither evangelical nor apostolic and 
that whosoever would afirm the contrary would be consider- 
ed ‘‘contumax et rebellis.’’ Bonagratia claims that John XXII 
was influenced in his action by the enemies of the Order, and 
appeals to him and the Church for a reconsideration to which 
he promises to submit himself. 


John XXII was chagrined at this appeal and had Bonagratia 
incarcerated for nearly a year.*t The appeal, however, had this 
effect that John XXII ordered the Constitution Ad Conditorem 
removed from the church doors and edited in its stead anotbet 
of less poignant nature, retaining however the same initials, 
words and date.*? Still, he could not be influenced to change 
his attitude towards the Order. In accordance with the teachings 
of Scripture®* and of many Fathers of the Church®+ he declared 


‘Glassb, in AF Il 132 ff. 

prey 233: cf, Oliger'in AFH XXII 299. 

Peviatk0,.37;"00bn 4, 8: 6,7; 13), 29. 

“Eig. Ven. Bede, Lib. 4, Cap. 54 in Luc. 12; cf. Roman Breviary II. 
Aliae Lectiones pro Confessore non Pontifice, III nocturn. 
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on Nov. 12, 1323, in the Bull Cum inter nonnullos** heretical 
the assertion that Christ and the Apostles possessed no property 
either separately or collectively, or had only the “‘simplex usus 
factt’’ and not also the right to sell or donate. The Cardinals 
Vitalis and Bertrand, (of Turre) as also the other bishops at 
the Pontifical curia who had sided with the Minorites submitted 
themselves.** This declaration was later renewed by Urban V 
(1362-1370) who in three propositions condemned the here- 
tical Minorite, Denis Soulechat.*” 


The enemies of papal infallibility have tried to use 
an alleged contradiction between the two Bulls of 
Nicholas III and John XXII as an argument for their 
erroneous opinions.*® Asa brief answer to these let it be 
said: 1) that the Bull Exit of Nicholas III was not a 
definitio ex cathedra; it is merely a disciplinary act re- 
ferring only to the Franciscan Order; 2) in his Bull 
Nicholas III asks that all doubts concerning it be pro- 
posed to the Holy See, to whom alone belongs the right 
to make statutes and explain those made; popes do not 
speak in this manner when referring to final declarations 
ex cathedra; 3) John XXII in his Bull Quia nonnum- 
quam permits all doctors and prelates full freedom to 


* BF V 256; C 4 Extrav. Joann. XXII 14. 

** Cf. Rainaldi, ad ann. 1323 n. 62. 

1) Haec benedicta, imo suprabenedicta lex amoris omnem aufert pro- 
prietatem et dominum—falsa, erronea, haeretica. 2) Actualis abdicatio cor- 
dialis voluntatis et temporalis potestatis dominii seu auctoritatis statum per- 
fectissimum ostendit et efficit—universaliter intellecta falsa, erronea, haeretica. 
3) Christum non abdicasse hujusmodi possessionem, et jus in temporalibus, 
non habetur ex nova lege imo potius oppositum—falsa, erronea, haeretica. 
Denzinger, Enchiridion (1932) n. 575, 576, 577 p. 240. For a further 
reconciliation of the Bull ‘Cum inter nonnullos’ with that of Nicholas IT 
ae “Exut’’ cf. Natalem Alex., Hist. Eccl. Saec. XIII et XIV diss. II, 
abe, 

“Cf. Janus, Der Papst und das Concil, Ill: Die Paepstliche Unfehlbahrkeit 
(Leipzig, 1869) (Engl. transl. Boston: Roberts Bros., 1870). p..47)4 
Hergenréther, Anti-Janus p. 58. (Engl. transl. by J. B. Robertson, Esq. 
Dublin (Kelly) & New York: 1870) p. 87. For further elucidation of the 
two Bulls, cf. Chapter XIV. 

I owe much of the material of this comparative study between the Bulls of 
Nicholas HI and John XXII to the doctorate Dissertation of Fr. Bede Hess, 
O.M.Conv. (present Minister General of the Order Friars Minor Conven- 


tuals) written in partial fulfillment for his S.T.D. Degree at the University 
of Innsbruck, 1908. 
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discuss the Bull Exit, lifting thereby any prohibition 
on the part of Nicholas III. No pope ever permits a 
declaratio ex cathedra to be any longer discussed. The 
very permission would imply a negation of the papal 
infallibility. 

4) Furthermore there is no contradiction between the 
Bulls Exit of Nicholas III and Cum inter Nonnullos of 
John XXII for the latter does not deny that which the 
former affirms. Nicholas III says: ‘‘that total non-pos- 
session in speciali and in communi is meritorious and 
holy and that Christ taught this in word and confirmed 
it by his example.’’ These words of Nicholas III still 
hold good even though Christ and the Apostles only 
occasionally were without possession. John XXII brands 
heretical the proposition that Christ at no time pos- 
sessed anything; and furthermore that it is heretical to 
affirm it. The proposition of Nicholas being affirmative, 
is particular; that of John XXII being negative, uni- 
versal. Hence there is no direct contradiction between 
the two propositions. There would be if Nicholas III 
had made the universal negative assertion: Christ and 
the Apostles did not possess anything. But the Pope 
does not say that. An ascetic can teach mortification by 
word and example even though occasionally he does take 
a full meal. So also did Christ and the Apostles teach 
poverty “in speciale et in communi’ by word and exam- 
ple even though they did have possessions.*° 

The declaration of the Chapter of Perugia is indeed 
directly contrary to the assertion of John XXII: but not 
to that of Nicholas III. The Chapter thought that its 
teaching was identical with that of Nicholas III: but it 
Was not. 

5) Neither is there a contradiction between the doc- 
trine of Nicholas III and John XXII relative to the use 
of things “‘re consumpttbiles’’. Nicholas reserves to the 


® Andrew of Perugia expresses this idea in these words: “Probandum 
accipto quod licet Christus in speciali aliquid habuerit ac etiam in communi, 
etiam sive jura praedicta competerint, non tamen hoc petfectiont derogat 
Christi quin ipse fuerit perfectissimus viatorum (Scholtz, Unbekannte kir- 
chenpolitische Streitschriften aus der Zeit Ludwig’s des Bayern, 2 vol. 
(Rome 1914) II 65); and again, habere actualiter aliquid in speciali vel in 
communi, quod est oppositum paupertatati, non includit impetfectionem (II 
66) nam perfectio non consistit in actuali exptopriatone, sed solum in imple- 


ttone dominicae voluntatis II 69: cf. AFH VII 349. 
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Holy See the ownership of the possessions of the friars; 
he even appoints over them a Procurator. John XXII 
returns this ownership to the Order, and forbids the 
appointment of a Procurator, except with special per- 
mission from the Holy See. But, continue our oppo- 
nents, Nicholas III calls this non-possession meritorious 
and holy (‘‘propter Deum metitoria et sancta’’); John 
XXII, harmful. Behold the second contradiction! ‘This 
contradiction is also only apparent. Nicholas III speaks 
of an ideal non-possession as a means of perfection; 
John XXII, of the practical as observed by the friars. It 
became the occasion of sinful boasting and pride because 
many of the friars thought that on account of it they 
were better than other religious; it became, in fact, the 
cause of their apostacy from the Order and the Church. 


6) Nicholas III says that the friars are only the 
“asuarit’’ of the alms they collect; that the ownership 
remains with the donors or goes over to the Apostolic 
See: John XXII says that it is a contradiction to law and 
reason to separate the possession of eatable things “usu 
consumptibilia’ from their actual consumption. ‘There 
is again no contradiction between the two propositions. 
NicholasIII speaks of the alms the friars collect. The title 
of possession of these things, as long as they are in the 
convents of the friars, remains with the donors or with 
the Apostolic See. John XXII says that in the act of con- 
suming an eatable thing the person consuming it acquires 
the possession of that thing. It becomes incorporated 
with his flesh and blood. It is foolish for you friars, 
John XXII would say, to boast so much about your 
technical and speculative non-possession of ‘your alms 
etc., since in fine finali you must needs acquire the pos- 
session of the same through their consumption and in- 
corporation with the human system. Surely in this 
affirmation there is no contradiction to the sense of the 
proposition of Nicholas III, that before consumption the 
alms of the friars might at any time be recalled by the 
donors, or given to others by the Holy See. Nicholas 
III, in other words, says the full title of the alms of the 
friars remains with the donors; John XXII says this 


- title passes from the donors to the consumers in the act 


of consumption, because it contradicts reason not to 
acquire the possession of a thing while it is being con- 
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sumed. In other words it is foolish for a person to wish 
to retain the ownership of a thing that he gives another 
to eat. 

In fact it cannot be proven for certain that the Bulls 
of Nicholas III had reference to eatable things at all in 
the sense of John XXII. Nicholas III speaks of things 
from which the ownership can be separated from the 
use and consequently since the friars have only the 
“simplex usus’’ of a thing they cannot claim it in court 
if it be taken from them. John XXII speaks of things 
from which the “simplex usus’’ and the ownership can- 
not be separated, from eatable things namely at the mo- 
ment of their consumption. Nicholas III and John 
XXII speak of two different things and hence they do 
not contradict each other. 

The result of these actions of the Pope had a diversified effect 


on the various friaries of the Order. Some in accordance with 
the less strict interpretation of the vow of poverty as given by 
the Pope began as a Community to acquire property, accept 


annual revenues and the use of the same—all of which stood 
within the tenor of the decision of John XXII. This is the 
stand the Conventuals took and afterwards retained.4? Con- 


“It is false however, to assert or even to infer that Conventualism, mean- 
ing thereby, the Minor Conventuals, took their beginning either legally or 
practically from the decisions of John XXII. (Cf. Holz: p. 71) “Damit war 
der Konventualismus begrtindet, zwar nicht gesetzlich aber doch praRtisch.”’ 
Conventualism, in name, goes back as far as Innocent IV, (1250) and the 
Constitutions of Narbonne (1260) (cf. ALKG VI 120 Rubrica octava p. 
127; Rubrica nona etc.) and in fact, as far back as Gregory IX who gave 
the first papal interpretation to the Rule and to St. Francis himself. It cannot 
and must not be separated or distinguished from the Order Friars Minor in its 
existence prior to 1517; .(cf. Pius X in his two Encyclicals “Septimo jam 
pleno”’ and “‘Paucts ante diebus’’. in AAS vol. IT) and after 1517 only as one 
of the constituent three Families of one and the same Order. P. Thadee Ferré 
O.P.M., in his History of the Order distinguishes two periods of its existence, 
the first ranging from the death of St. Francis to the Council of Constance 
(1226-1414) ; the second from the C. of C. to the French Revolution (just 
why this event is unintelligible) 1414-1800. This latter period comprises 
according to him the Observants: (Histoire de l’Ordre de St. Francots, [Renne, 
1921] p. 361). Since the two constituent parties of the Order prior to the 
beginning of the Capuchins in 1528 were the Observants and the Convent- 
uals; and since according to Fr. Ferré the Observants (we add: as Observants) 
began only with the Council of Constance, the party prior to the Council of 
Constance and reaching to St. Francis must be none other than the Con- 
ventuals. There was no other third party besides either the Observants or the 
Conventuals who possibly could have been identified with the Order Friars 
Minor in that period. 
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ventualism as we have seen in the chapter on Innocent IV, was 
thus 1dentifiled with the Order from the beginning. It was cre- 
ated by the Popes and Generals of the Order and had no other 
purpose in view than a practical accommodation of religious 
principles, especially the vow of poverty, to conditions of actual 
life and the adaptation of these same principles and vows to a 
living organization destined to work in the cause of God’s Vicar 
on earth for the salvation of immortal souls in all four quarters 
of the globe. And in truth, as long as other Mendicant Orders, 
besides the Franciscans, were enjoying this right and since the 
same privilege was now sanctioned by the Pope for the Fran- 
ciscan Order in general, what wrong was there in adopting that 
practice? In later years various reforms, waiving entirely the 
theoretical question as to whom in reality the possession of 
those things of which the friars had the use belonged, did not 
desire to use the concessions granted the Order by the popes but 
strove to preserve evangelical poverty according to the pure ideals 
of the Seraphic Founder, without possessing even in common, 
as far as this was compatible with the wish of the Holy See.*! 
These can be identified with various later reforms in the Fran- 
ciscan Order, particularly the Stricter Observance and the Capu- 
chins.*? Others finally opposed the Pope in his theoretical deci- 
sions and stubbornly contended that John XXII was a heretic 
because he decided against their fanatical pride. These are the 
“Michaelites’’ and against these John XXII finally directed his 
Bull “Cum inter nonnullos’’. In it John XXII did not deny 
that the Apostles really lead a poor life, but simply that 
although they were poor they nevertheless possessed the little 
they did own here on earth. It is to be regretted that the leader 
of these fanatics, Michael of Cesena, chanced to be the General 
of the Order, a fact that not only placed the whole Community 
in a bad light but even threatened its very existence. This de- 
plorable condition of affairs was enhanced by the aspect that 
the controversy took in being allied with the political strifes of 
Louis IV, the Bavarian. 


* AF IV 403, 
~ GiiGonctl., Tridi «Sess. 25, ‘De Reo: 


CHAPTER XIV 


Louis IV, the Bavarian, and the Order. Michael of Cesena 
The Anti-Pope Nicholas V. The Fraticelli. 


The recent Bull Cum inter nonnullos was the occasion of 
great disturbance in the Order. Many of the friars went so far 
as publicly to accuse Pope John XXII of heresy. The Chapter 
of 1325, celebrated at Lyons, found it necessary to exhort the 
brethren to speak only with moderation and reverence of the 
late decrees of the Pope.? This inhibition, however, was not 


* Nicholaus Minorita, Chronicon, in Baluzée-Mansi, Miscell. III 206 sqq.; 
K. Miller, Der Kampf Ludwigs des Bayern mit der rémischen Kurie (Tibin- 
gen), 1879-1880; (cf. Hist. Jahrb. Il); Id. in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte vol. VI p. 63 ff.; Zettschr. f. Kirchenrecht XIX 239 sqq.; Preger, Der 
Kirchenpol. Kampf unter Ludwig den Bayern, (Miinchen, 1817); Marcour, 
Anteil der Minoriten am Kampfe Zwischen Konig Ludwig IV und. Papst 
Johann XXII (Emmerich, 1874); Riezler, Die literarische Widersacher der 
Papste zur Zeit Ludwigs d. B. (Leipsic, 1874); Id., Vatikanische Akten zur 
deutschen Geschichte in der Zeit Kaiser Ludwig’s des Bayern (Innsbruck, 
1891); Eubel, Geschichte der oberdeutchen (Strassburger) Provinz (Wiirz- 
burg, 1886) p. 38-67; Mons. Angelo Mercati, Frater Francesco Bartoli 
d’ Assist Michelista e la sua ritrattazione in AFH XX 260-304; Joh. Hofer 
in Revues Historiques XXXVIII 486-531; K. Zeumer, ib. XXXVII 219- 
272; Scholz Richard, Unbekannte Kirchenpolitische Streitschriften aus der 
Zeit Ludwig’s des Bayern. 2 Vol. (Rome, 1914) (cf. AFH VII 347-352); 
Carlini Armando, Fra Michelino e la sua eresia (Bologna, 1912) (cf. 
AFH VI 767-769); Knotte, Untersuchungen z. Chronologie v. Schriften 
d. Mtnoriten am Hofe Kaiser Ludwig’s des Bayern (Bon., 1902); 
Livarius Oliger, ““De Dialogo contra Fraticellos’’ in AFH IV 1-23; Id. in 
AFH III, IV, V and VI:—Documenta Inedita ad Historiam Fraticellorum 
Spectantia (publ. also separately :——-Quaracchi, 1913); Andreas RICHI, O. 
Min. Tractatus contra Fraticellos, ed. P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., in AFH III 
(1910) (also in Documenta Ined. etc.); John of Winterthur, O. Min., 
Chronica MGH, SS. Rer. Germ., Nova Series: —Tom IV (Berlin, 1924); C. 
KENNETH BRAMPTON, M.A., B. LITT., GUILELMI de OCKHAM, 
Epistola ad Fratres Minores (Oxford-Basel: Blackwell, 1929) pp. IX- 
XXXV; Baluze, Miscellanea (Lucae, 1761) Yom. III: F. Ehrle, S.J. in 
ALKG IV; The ‘Defensor Pacis’ of Marsilius of Padua, edited by C. W. 
Privité-Orton, (Cambridge, U. Press, 1928) (cf. AFH XXIII 562-4); 
Nicholas Jung, Un franciscain, théologien du pouvoir pontifical au XIV 
siécle, Alvaro Pelayo, évéaue et pénitercier de Jorn XXII (Paris. 1931) (cf. 
AFH XXIV 539-41); Marsilus von Padua, Defensor Pacis, publ. by Richard 
Scholz (Hannover, 1932) (AFH XXVII 281-6) cf. CF. I 256 (144) 
(Ockham’s Letters to the Friars); MF XXXVII 590-614 (Louis of Bavaria 
®% John XXII). 

> AF III 487 note T 
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heeded. Many allied themselves with the enemies of the Holy 
See for the sake of obtaining the recognition of their ideas. 


Just at that time LOUIS IV, THE BAVARIAN, among 
whose counselors were certain Franciscans, was engaged in a con- 
flict with John XXII because the latter had refused to recognize 
him as King of Germany. The occasion was the following. 
After the death of Henry VII of Germany (1308-1313) a 
double election took place. The Austrians elected Frederick, 
Duke of Austria; the Electors of the other Provinces chose 
Louis IV of Bavaria. The result was a war between the two 
which began Nov. 25, 1314 and continued until Louis IV 
defeated his rival at the battle of Mithldorf, Sept. 18, 1322. — 
Louis IV thereupon assumed the title of “King of Rome’ and 
“Emperor of Germany,” despite the fact that in the meantime 
John XXII had appointed ROBERT OF NAPLES to rule over 
Italy until he himself had reached a decision regarding the Ger- 
man title, Louis, disregarding entirely the action of the Pope, 
in order to further the cause of the Ghibelline, Galleazzo Vis- 
conti, invaded Lombardy. Asa result John XXII began canon- 
ical proceedings against Louis and on Oct. 8, 1323 demanded 
him to cease military operations in Italy. Louis refused and in 
the NUREMBURG APPEAL, Dec. 18, 1323, defended his title 
of Emperor of Germany on the ground that he had been elected 
by the majority of the princes. He appealed to an ecumenical 
Council and, claimed, curiously enough among other things that 
the Pope had unduly favored the Minorites, and that he had 
violated the seal of the Confessional. John XXII waiving 
these questions entirely, as they were evidently false, answered 
by excommunicating Louis IV, March 23, 1324.4 It was at 
this juncture that the Minorites, especially WILLIAM OF OCK- 
HAM, Nominalist and Sceptic,®> became involved in the affair. 


°*Cf. BF V 271; AFH XVI 469-492. 

*Cf. Marx, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Trier, 1913) pp. 47929 rr 
Michael Bibl, O.F.M. has July Il, 1324 in. Cath, Encyc. Vice: 047, 

°Cf. J. Hofer, C.SS.R., in AFH VI 1913; Id. “Die Geschichte des 
Armutstreites in der Chronik des Johann v. Winterthur” in Zeitschr. f, 
schwetz. Kirchengeschichte Vol. XXI (1929). 
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Their siding with Louis against the excommunication by the 
Pope brought about the APPEAL OF SACHSENHAUSEN, 
May (or April) 22, 1324.° It is full of invectives against the 
“heretic who falsely designates himself John XXII,” inimicus 
pacis, hostis tmperi, who ‘“‘violated the rights of the German 
Electors.”’ It rejects the Pope’s teaching that the apostles pos- 
sessed nothing either collectively or individually and further- 
more asserts that it is not heretical to assert this.?7 Through his 
“heresy the Pope has lost all power’’ (‘ab omni gradu praela- 
tionis depositus’). The Appeal is replete with citations taken 
from the works of Bonagratia, Ubertino of Casale, and John 
Olivi. It is not to be doubted that the Minorites* had a hand 
in the composition of the same. The king appeals to a General 
Council and to the “‘better to be informed Pope.” 

John XXII answered by publishing the Constitution QUIA 
QUORUNDAM, Nov. 10, 1324,° in which he defends his po- 
sition relative to poverty and denies that he had acted against his 
predecessors who, he insists, never taught that the perfection of 
Christ and the Apostles consisted in total non-possession. There 
is no contradiction between absolute poverty and possession in 
common.’® He forbids all contradictions and questioning of 
his Constitutions Cum inter nonnullos and Ad Conditorem. 
Those that opposed the former are called heretics and those 
that opposed the latter contumacious rebels.?* 

In the same month (Nov. 21) the Pope sent his last four 
constitutions on poverty to the University of Paris and other 


* Cf. Rainaldi; ad annum 1223 n. 62; Revues Historiques XXXVIII 486- 
531. A previous appeal, that of Frankfort, had taken place Jan. 5, 1324. 
Cf. Marx, l.c. p. 480-482. 

"BF V 271 sqq. Note. 

* Holzapfel is of the opinion that Louis may have received this material 
through the Provincial of the North German Province, Henry of Thalheim, 
one of the signers of the encyclical of the Chapter of Perugia in 1322; 
Francis of Lautern, fanatical Spiritual who openly opposed the Pope; and 
perhaps even from Ubertin of Casale, who already at this time might have 
fled to the emperor. Op. cit. p. 73. 

SDE WV (27)>C-Extr. Joann’ XXil, 14: 

* “Nec hoc scilicet, habere aliquid in communi (etiam quoad proprietatem 
aliquam) derogat juxta dictum Gregorti IX praedicti altissimae paupertati.’’ 


fet. BEV 271-280. Note, 
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prominent universities to be taught there in connection with 
the other papal decretals.*? 

Although, as stated, on the occasion of the General Chapter 
celebrated at Lyons, 1325,1° Michael of Cesena had forbidden 
any disrespectful reference to the Pope, many brethren were 
still hostile towards John XXII and this despite the fact that 
the same year he had condemned the Postille of John Olivi as 
the Order had always desired.1* The occasion of this condemna- 
tion was undoubtedly its influence on the Sachsenhaus Appeal. 


On the 8th of June, 1327, Michael of Cesena, the General, 
owing to his contumacious opposition to John XXII and secret . 
allegiance with Louis the Bavarian, received instructions to 
present himself within a month at Avignon.?® Cesena obeyed, 
but owing to sickness, arrived at Avignon only on Dec. 2, 
1327. The Pope received him kindly and in the beginning 
demanded only the removal of certain Provincials, probably 
such as had opposed the papal decrees. Later however, April 9, 
1328, John XXII rebuked him publicly on account of the 
encyclical of the Chapter of Perugia in 1322. Michael remon- 
strated by appealing to the decretal of Nicholas III, and, before 
certain confidential friars drew up a secret protest, showing 
thereby that he had not as yet submitted himself to the deci- 
sions of John XXII; in other words, that he was, as the Pope 
had accused him of being, a contumacious heretic. When 
the pope heard of this he forbade him under pain of excom- 
munication and privation of his office to leave Avignon with- 
out his express permission, or to take part in the General 
Chapter of Bologna, 1328.1° He sent Cardinal Bertrand 
Poyeti, Bishop of Ostia, thither as president of the Chapter, 
instructing him to see that another than Michael be elected 
General. The Chapter however, confirmed Michael in office. 


“ BF V 280; cf. Denifle, Chartularium II n. 833 p. 276. 

“AM VII 40. Cf. Glass. in AF II p. 135 ad annum 1325. For the acts 
(statuta) of this Chapter cf. AFH III 527-536. 

“AM VII 47; Sixtus IV later revoked this condemnation. 

* AM VII 69; Baluze II 237; AFH VIII 672-675. 

* AM VII 82. 
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Before the notice of the re-election reached Avignon, Michael, 
fearing punishment, fled (despite the order of the Pope) to 
Aigues-Mortes (the old port near Marseilles), May 26, 1328 
and thence together with Bonagratia of Bergamo, and later with 
WILLIAM OCKHAM,*’ to Pisa. The attempts of the Cardinal- 
Bishop to persuade them not to take the foolish step were in 
vain. The Pope, after having ordered the three fugitives cap- 
tured (May 28) and their goods seized (June 1), excommu- 
nicated the three recalcitrants (June 6, 1328): deposed Michael 
of Cesena as General and disqualified him for all future digni- 
ties in the Order (June 8). He appointed the Franciscan Car- 
dinal Bertrand of Turre, Bishop of Tusculum (Frascati), Ad- 
ministrator of the Order (June 13),!8 until the next Chapter, 
1329* and also sent letters to this effect to the various bishops 
of dioceses and rectors of churches (June I5). The Cardinal- 
Administrator on his part directed a letter, dated at Avignon 
June 18, 1328, to the Superiors of the whole Order ordering 
them to assist him in capturing the three fugitives. The letter 
was to be read in the chapter hall of each convent once a week 
until the three had been apprehended.2° 


On July 9, 1328, the apostate, Michael of Cesena, in turn 
sent a letter to all the Superiors of the Order in which he seeks 
to excuse his behavior. He requests the friars not to be obedient 
to John XXII since the latter had been deposed by the King, 
Louis of Bavaria.2* (Mira stultitia!) In a writing (Appelatio 
major) under date of Sept. 18, 1328,22 he accuses John XXII 
of heresy and defends his non-allegiance to the Holy Roman 
Church by appealing to an Ecumenical Council. Both this 


“William of Ockham had taught at Bologna that it was heretical to say 
that Christ and the Apostles possessed anything either individually or col- 
lectively. AM VI 7; cf. AFH VI 209-233, 439-465, 654-669; A. G. 
Little, The Grey Friars in Oxford (London, 1892) pp. 77 ff. and 224-234. 

“AM VII 84; AFH XVI 323-355: P. Gauchat, O.M.Conv., Card. 
Bertrand de Turre (op. cit.); Langlois, Histoire Litteraire de la France 
XXXVI (1924). 

*C 24 Gin AF III 487. 

* Cf. AFH VIII 673, where the letter appears for the first time in print. 

” Baluze III 244; cf. BF V 409-10. 

* Cf. Baluze III 303-310. 
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appeal and the deposition of John XXII by Louis the Bavarian 
were attached to the church doors of Pisa.” 


In the meantime other affairs of vast importance had occurred. 
Louis the Bavarian, having divided the empire with his oppo- 
nent Frederick of Austria, entered Italy, 1327, having been 
called thither by the Ghibellines. At Milan he received the iron 
crown. Urged onward by the Minorites, Ubertino of Casale, 
JOHN OF JANDUN and MARSILIUS OF PADUA, the authors of 
the Defensor Pacis (1325), a complex of all the hitherto anti- 
papal tracts bearing on the subject at issue and a declaration of 
the supremacy of the emperor and the church at large over the 
Pope,2+ he advanced on Rome. On Jan. 17, 1328, Louis had 
himself solemnly crowned Emperor of Rome by the notorius 
Sciarra Colonna, who feigned himself representative of the 
Roman people. Before St. Peter’s, the newly, self-crowned 
emperor declared John XXII, owing to heresy and the desire to 
destroy the secular power, deposed by Christ, and had him, 
represented by a straw figure, burnt in effigy. “Thereupon, May 
12, he nominated and had consecrated as anti-pope, Pietro 
Rainalducci of Corvara, a Franciscan, under the name of Nich- 
olas V.2°. The superior arms of King Robert of Naples,*® how- 
ever, forced Louis to leave Rome amidst the jeers of the popu- 
lace. At Pisa, 1328, Louis was joined by the three leaders of 
the schismatic Minorites, the Ex-General Michael of Cesena, 
Bonagratia of Bergamo and William of Ockham.” Accom- 


8 Baluze III 310-314. 

Cf. Marx, l.c. p. 480-481; Privité-Orton, C. W., The “Defensor Pacts’’ 
of Marsilius.of Padua (Cambridge, 1928). 

> AM VII 77; Rainaldi, ad. ann. 1328 p. 42 sq 

* Cf. Walter Goetz, Konig Robert von Neapel (1309. 1343); Seine Per- 
sonlichkett und sein Verhaeltnis zum Humanismus (Tubingen, 1910) (AFH 
V 592); Sigismund Brettle, O.M.Conv., ‘Ein Traktat Kénig’s Robert v. 
Neapel: De Evangelica Paupertate in Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der mittel. 
oe Geschichte und Hilfswissenschaften’’ in Finke Festgabe (Munster, 

77 Cf, AFH VI 209-33, 439-65, 654-669; XVI 469-92; cf. infra; also 
E. Kenneth BRAMPTON, op. vit.; AFH XXVI 236-241 (Bonagratia’s 
letter to Edward I, King of England) ; ib. XXIII 106-171 (Michael of 
Cesena) ; ib. XXIII 230-3 (Wm. of Ockham). 
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panied by these he returned to Munich, 1330. There they con- 
tinued, until death, their theoretical discussions. raat 

At the Chapter of Paris, June 11, 1329,?8 which Michael of 
Cesena, after having been deposed by the Pope, had vainly 
attempted to hinder by threatening the friars with incarceration 
(Nov. 21, 1328) ,?® and by taking recourse to Queen Jeanne of 
prance” “PrasGHRARDUS ODONIS (EUDES) 
OF CHATEUROUX, of the province of Aquitaine, 
was elected General.*1 Due to the fact that many of the friars 
had been deposed by the Cardinal-Administrator Bertrand of 
Turre on account of their allegiance to Michael of Cesena there 
were but few electors present at the Chapter. These few how- 
ever, were styled “‘valentissimi viri, definientes cum petitis in 
omni facultate, dominum Joannem Papam fore catholicum et 
bene de paupertate Christi definivisse’’.22 The new General was 
a friend of the Pope and an adversary of Michael of Cesena.*3 
It was he, who at the Chapter in 1325 had proposed to the 
friars to accept the recent privileges conceded them by John 
XXII and to make use of money.?4 The Chapter not only 
approved the action of John XXII in deposing Michael of 
Cesena but “‘ad cautelam’’ deposed anew the latter and all his 
followers and ordered them incarcerated: condemned the anti- 
pope; and professed John XXII to be the only true and ‘legiti- 
mate Pope of the Holy Roman Church. In two letters Operarit 
subdoli and Evangelti veritas, written at Paris, Pentecost 1329, 
the General made known to the whole Order the condemnation 
of Michael of Cesena and his contumacious adherents.?> After 


* AM VII 94. 

” Baluze, III 314. 

° AM VII 94. 

pee HinV1392-96:'C24G in AF III 488; cf. C. Langlois, ‘‘Guiral Ot. 
ee Odonis) Frére Mineur’’ in Hist. Litt. de la France XXXVI (1924) 

e Partie. 

~ AF II 146. cf. AFH IX 134-183 (Relations of Eudes to Cesena) . 

* “Geraldus hic Pontifici familiaris, Casenati infensus.”” AM VII 40. 

“ “Ut hac ratione caveretur conscientiis Fratcum gui difficile hoc observant, 
et tollerentur tot scandala et contentiones, quae citca paupertatis observantiam 
inter Fratres excitabantur.’’ AM VII 41. 

* Cf. Bzovius, Annales eccles. (1331) n. 2 p. 645 sqq. 
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the Chapter had ended the Acts of Louis the Bavarian, Michael 
of Cesena and other opponents of John XXII were placed | 
on a platter and in the presence of the new General and the 
electors at the Chapter publicly burnt, to the great joy of the 
assembled multitude.2° The long drawn-out discussion con- 
cerning the poverty of Christ and the Apostles practically came 
to a close at this Chapter. The apparent contradictions between 
the Bulls of John XXII and those of his predecessors, espe- 
cially Nicholas III, and the Acts of the Chapter of Perugia 
were explained and all objections solved.** The words “‘habere 
dominium,” “‘habere jus utendi,’’ which Nicholas III used in 
the strict sense of the term (stricto sensu) John XXII who. 
was rather a canonist than a theologian, uses in the matertal 
and wider sense of the word,** whereas the Chapter of Perugia 
did not intend the civil use of the expressions “‘habendt’’ and 
“non habendi’ but the religious.*® Fortunately the majority 
of the Community following the example and wishes of the 
new General and his associates, e.g. the Provincial of Aquitaine, 
BERENGARIUS de Malobosco, and ALVARUS PELAGIUS, (the 
author of the tract De Planctu Ecclesiae) who although spir- 
itualistically inclined, had defended the papal supremacy,*® sub- 
mitted themselves to the Apostolic See. Peace was once more 
restored and a schism that threatened the very existence of the 
Franciscan Order averted.** 

Despite the new election, Michael of Cesena still conducted 
himself as General‘? and refused to yield the seal of the Order. 


Cf, H. Finke, Acta Aragonensia, (Berlin, 1908) Tom. I, n. 298 p. 
446-8. 

7 Cf, previous chapter. 

8 Cf. Andreae Richi, Tractatus contra Fraticellos (1381) ed. by P. Liv. 
Oliger, in AFH III 267-79; 505-29; 680-99. 

®° The whole controversy concerning the poverty of Christ and the Apostles 
while rather a theoretical dispute about equivocal terms, legal technicalities 
and significations of words in their various shades, was sufficiently grave to 
imperil the very existence of the Order. Cf. AFH IX 136. 

AM VII 99. De Planctu Eccl. was publ. at London, 1517. cf. Note 1 
of this present Chapter, also CF II 544 (Alvarius Pelayo was the Confessor 
of John XXII.) MF XXXIX 203 (Oliger). 

* Chip APelIN4ASs8 Note 52-AMU VEL 88; 

SAM: Il--18 0: 
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He was successful enough in getting various princes interested 
in his cause and to intercede for him with the Pope.*? When 
this likewise failed Cesena resorted to invectives against him. 
He accused the Pope of welcoming apostates and the worst ele- 
ments of all Orders to Avignon, and blinded by them, of giv- 
ing vent to his ill feeling against the Order.*4 

The anti-pope, Nicholas V, had appointed during his short 
regime (1328-1330) nine Cardinals and _ several bishops, 
mostly from the Augustinian and Dominican Orders. After the 
return of Louis IV to Bavaria, Nicholas V, finding himself be- 
reft of all support, took refuge with Count Donaratico. Finally 
in his distress he appealed to John XXII, and after an exchange 
of letters, cast himself at his feet (Avignon, Aug. 4, 1330) and 
submitted to honorable confinement until his death, 1333.* 

John XXII in a long Constitution QUIA VIR RE- 
PROBUS * Nov. 16, 1329, directed against the appeal of 
Michael of Cesena*? and the Michaelites in general, repeated 
his previous assertions concerning poverty, and defended his 
ecclesiastico-political policy by appealing to the plenipotentiary 
power of Christ, of Whom he is the Vicar. 

Michael and his allies answered with various countertracts.** 
One of them Litteras plurimum dated Jan. 4, 1331, and signed 
by Henry of Thalheim, Francis of Ascoli, Ockham and Bona- 
gratia, all of whom resided at Munich, was sent to the GENERAL 
CHAPTER assembled at PERPIGNAN(May 19, 1331).4° In the 
same, Michael defends his position as orthodox; rejects the 
prayers of the brethren for his return to the unity of the Church 
and Order, alleging that he had never been separated from 

* AM III 86. 

“BF V 409 Note. 

*“AM VII 108-9. 

“BEF V 408-449. 

“BE V 408. Note. 

“Cf. Baluze, III 315-23; AF II 156-59; cf. BE V 426-438 (Note) for 
Cesena’s letter of Jan. 24, 1331, addressed to the friars. The letter as publ. 


in Baluze-Mansi III 356 ff., bears the incorrect date of Jan. 4, 1331 instead 
Or Jan. 24, 1331. 


“C 24 Gin AF III 504; AF II 154; AM VII 119; AFH IX 134-83. 


ot the Constitutions edited on this occasion cf. AFH II 269-292: 412-30; 
-99, 
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them: and once more proclaims John XXII an open heretic. 
He warns the Chapter not to enact anything contrary to the 


observance of poverty traditional in the Order. He calls the 


Chapter of Paris illegitimate and for that reason still considers 
himself General; he promises ever to remain a faithful member 
of the Community; to recall all of his ‘““Appellationes’’ if they 
can be proven false, and upon such proof to lay down the gen- 
eralate. Letters of a similar tenor began to arrive from various 


persons of high ecclesiastical and political standing: e. g. from — 


John, Patriarch of Constantinople; from the son of James Il, 
King of Aragon; and especially from Queen Sancia of Sicily,°® 
who, later 1344, joined the Poor Clares.*! “The Queen was not 
favorably inclined to the General, Eudes, but adhered to Mi: 
chael of Cesena, whose action at the Chapter of Perugia she had 


previously defended in a letter to John XXII. In her letter” 


to the Chapter she writes as though she knew nothing of the 
recent Constitutions of John XXII concerning poverty, and 


tells the assembled friars not to listen to the new General if he q 


dare decree one iota contrary to the original rule of St. Fran- 
cise? 

But the polemics of Cesena were again futile. Instead of mak- 
ing any impression on the brethren, as he had hoped, he received 
letters from many Masters of Theology and other distinguished 
men of the Order, advising him to return to the Church and 
to his Community.°** 

Neither did the General allow himself to be perturbed. In a 
letter to Michael of Cesena written after Pentecost 1331,°° Eudes 
reminds him of the fact that he (Michael) had been deposed 
by the Pope and the Order, and excommunicated. He told 
him that he would labor in vain trying to defend his apostacy 


from the Order: his schismatical tendencies as manifested in — 
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various appeals; or his politico-ecclesiastical errors: under the 
pretext of zeal for the faith or the Rule. The General further- 
more defends the legitimacy of the Chapter of Paris, reincul- 
cates its decisions and warns Michael not to persist in his im- 
penitence. 


Michael responded with a letter Teste Solomone. written at 
Munich, in the month of December 1332, in which he rejects 
the incriminations of schism, apostacy and pride; defends his 
appeal to Ecumenical Council which he erroneously holds to 
be superior to the Pope; and finally endeavors to explain cer- 
tain other personal accusations made against him by the Gen- 
eral.°° He retorts by accusing the General of heresy and schism. 
‘The General again did not let himself be upset by the letters of 
Michael of his friends. On the contrary, he tried, as formerly 
at the Chapter of Lyons, to obtain for the friars the use of 
money, at least, through an interposed person. He found how- 
ever no majority. The Chapter even decreed that no General 
or Superior dare obtain any privilege contrary to the purity of 
the Rule.®’ Despite this, Eudes was nevertheless able to get 
fourteen Provincials to side with him. In an audience he laid 
before the Pope and the assembled cardinals the following peti- 
tions: 1) that all pontifical declarations of the Rule be re- 
moved, as they were contrary to the will of St. Francis mani- 
fested in his Testament; 2) that the Provincials be permitted to 
dispense with the Rule when they judge it befitting; and 3) 
that the brethren be allowed the use of money, at least through 
an interposed person, in times of sickness and corporal necessi- 
ties. “Ihe Pope however, although otherwise friendly to Eudes, 
hearing of the opposition these very propositions had received 
at the Chapter, and seeing the disapproval of the cardinals, 
would not accede to his wishes.*® 


Despite this refusal, however, Eudes remained a friend of 


~ Cf. ABH -IX. 153-83; 
PUAM, Ville 312 Jr, 
BAMYNIL- 122: 
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the Pope and even defended the latter’s erroneous private opin- 
ion concerning the beatific vision.*® 

The Michaelites in the meanwhile had spread to various other 
countries as revealed by papal decrees directed against them: 
thus to England (1329) ;°° .Germany | (1322)> GRortugal 
(1336); Spain: (1329) ; Sicily, (1329); Lombardy eG g340— 
Sardinia, Armenia and other places.°t Michael of Cesena died 
Nov. 29, 1342, whether reconciled to the Church or not is not 
known, most probably not.®? The same applies to Bonagratia 
who died June 19, 1340.°° Both lie buried in the church of 
the Minorites in Munich.*4 Ockham, after having delivered to 
the legitimate General, Farinier, (1348-1349) the seal of the 
Order, is believed to have died in peace with the Church, April 
I0, 1349 or 1350. Louis, the Bavarian, died Oct. Itai a 
Therewith ended one of the most disastrous chapters in the 
history of the Order. Although certain groups of Fraticelli 
continued to exist for years®@ their power through the vigilance 
of the Bishops of France and Italy, ecclesiastical Legates and 
Inquisitors was broken, and like twigs separated from the 
mother branch they gradually withered away.°? 


* John XXII was of the private opinion that the just would see God only 
after the last judgment, an opinion that he retracted just before his death, 
1334, (cf. AF II 161 and the Bull “Benedictus Deus’’ of Benedict XII in 
Extrav.). 

" Cf. The Grey Friars at Oxford, referring especially to William of Ock- 
ham; and Hofer, Biographische Studien tiber W. von Ockham in AFH VI 
209-33 439-65, 654-69. 

ee aipw Encucay LiZ4s. 

* Wadding says that he died “‘poenitens et pertaesus quod summorum 
Pontificum non se submiserit clementiae’’. So also Muratori, Sctiptoerilezs 
513 sqq. Expositio in Ps. 50. Cf. however, AF II 470, Note II; 457-60; 
Glass. AF II 182; Chronica Anonyma in AF I 294 and Andreas RICHI in 
AFH III 267; Corlini, Della rittrattazione etc. op. cit. 

" Glass. in AF II 184: AM VII 11. Cf.-AFH XXII 302-331. Cath, 
Encyc. II 646. 

OREETL V8. 

* AM VII 11. Cf. however, AFH XXII 304, where, according to St. 
James of the Marches, Ockham died a heretic. Concerning St. James of the 
Marches’ relations to the Fraticelli cf. AFH IV 3-22. Henry of Thalheim is 
the only rebelling Friar that returned to the Order according to the Chronicle 
of Fr. Johannes Vitoduronus (ib.) cf. also AFH XIV 363-364. 

* Ci AM VII 98 2 207; and passim; C 24 G in AF III 549. 

“Cf. Palomes, Dei Frati Minori, p. 253-6. 
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CHAPTER XV 


The “Constitutiones Caturcenses’’ or “Benedictinae’’. 
The “Constitutiones Farineriae’’, 


John XXII was succeded, in 1334, by BENEDICT XII 
(1334-1342), a Cistercian, who like his predecessor, took a 
special interest in the Order.! 


At the CHAPTER OF ASSISI? celebrated May 15, 1334, 
the Constitutions of the Chapter of Perpignan (1331) were sus- 
pended and new salutary laws made concerning the recitation of 
the Divine Office, the education of Novices, the equality and 
form of the habit, the curriculum of studies, and the editing of 
books etc.* In 1336 in virtue of the Bull of Benedict XII, 
Redemptor Noster, Nov. 28, 1336, new Constitutions, in 
which the General Chapter had nothing to say, were forced on 
Order.® WADDING said they tended rather towards laxity than 
reform in the Community.® They. are known as the “Constt- 
tutiones Benedictinae’’ because ‘ordered by Benedict XII; 
also “Constitutiones Caturcenses’’ because the General, EUDES, 
proposed them to the Chapter celebrated at Cahors in Aqui- 
taine, June 8, 1337,7 to be approved of by command of the 
Pope. A copy of the Constitutions were sent to all the Pro- 
vinces.*. They are not amplifications or explanations of the 
twelve chapters of the Rule, but a new code of regulations that 


“Cf. his letter confirming the exemption of the friars from the jurisdiction 
of bishops and prelates in AM VII 184. 


* AM VII 170. 

*C 24 Gin AF III 527; AM VII 170. 

*BF VI 25; Spec. Min. III 201: AM VII 200. 

°C 24 Gin AF III 528. 

*“Nova plurima instituit, vetera multa Ordinis decreta destituit, et alia 


decrevit quae magis in relaxationem, quam reformationem Ordinis manifesta 
et pernicitosa experentia tetenderunt.’’ AM VII 200. 


"C 24 Gin AF III 528; AF II 167. They were republ. by Bihl in AFH 
XXX 69-15; 309-390. . 
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seemed more appropriate to monks than to friars. They begin 
with the inculcation of the obligation of choir and of strict 
observance of silence at stated times; they refer to the use of 
books, and the regulations concerning cloister, dormitories and 
studies. Little mention is made of poverty and the use of 
money. The use of meat in the refectory is entirely for- 
bidden."° 


At the Chapter of Cahors, Eudes was retained as General; 
but only after violent opposition,"? caused in no small measure 
by the recent Constitutions which, generally speaking, were not 
favorably received. The friars clamored for his deposition. but 
protected by Benedict XII he finally came forth victorious. The 
Pope sent a letter to the Chapter in which he granted absolu- 
tion to all those who formerly adhered to Michael of Cesena 
or to the anti-pope Nicholas V.*?, Eudes was likewise retained 
as General at the Chapter of Assisi 1340,** his third term. 


At the GENERAL CHAPTER celebrated at MARSEILLES, 
1343, upon the pressing wish of CLEMENT VI(1342-1352), 
FORTANERIUS. VASSALI, - .(1343-1348),., who, vatten 
the creation of Eudes as Patriarch of Antioch, Nov. 27, 1342, 
had been appointed Vicar General, (Dec. 13, 1342 to May 31, 
1343) was elected General of the Order.14 The Pope granted 
a singular privilege to the Vicar General before the election, 
viz. the power of substituting electors for absent Provincials and 
Custodes, a favor he renewed in 1346.1° This, for obvious 
reasons, had expressly been prohibited by a decretal of Clement 
V, according to which the absentees should be replaced by the 


* One of the friars, Gilbert by name, said in a sermon: ‘‘Fiant Constitu- 
ttones juxta regulam Fratrum Minorum, non secundum statum monachorum’’ 
AF II 166, III 528 Note 4. 
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* C 24 Gin AF III 528; cf. ib. Note 4. For the Acts of this Chapter cf. 
P. Gratien, O.M.Cap., “‘Les Status du Chapitre général de 1340’’ in Etudes 
Francisc. XXVIII (1912) 308-13; cf. APH VI 25122663°V. 406. 
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General Chapter. At the Chapter of Marseilles, following the 
death of Benedict XII the Constitutiones Narbonnenses of St. 
Bonaventure, with the addition of such decrees as time had made 
necessary, were ordered re-inforced.1®° General Fortanerius, by 
request of the Chapter, obtained from Clement VI, at first the 
temporary suspension, and later the total abolition of that por- 
tion of the Constitutiones Caturcenses, which referred to the 
election of Guardians and Custodes,'? despite the fact that he 
(Fortanerius) had been one of the original framers of the same. 
At the CHAPTER OF VENICE 1346, the Acts of which have 
recently been brought to light,’® regulations referring to the 
quality of the habit; the administration of the Convents; the 
occupation of the brethren; the observance of the vow of 
poverty; and provision for those who wish to lead a stricter 
life were adopted. In these Constitutions the legislation of 
Gregory LX and John XXII are upheld.*® On Oct. 24, 1347 
Fortanerius was appointed Archbishop of Ravenna;?? later 
fee 20.111351) Patriarch of Grado; and Sept...17, 1361, 
created Cardinal. He died at the Convent of the friars at Padua 
the following month. 


At the Chapter of Verona celebrated in 1348, WILLIAM 
FARINERIUS the Provincial of Aquitaine, was elected General 
(1348--1357).2*. Farinier inculcated the observance of the 
Constittutiones Narbonnenses and proposed the same for renewed 
confirmation to the General Chapter of Assisi, 1354.” 


Owing to the great interest Farinier took in the promulga- 
tion, observance, revision of these “‘Constitutiones Narbonnen- 


eee 4 Gan API 539;41 182. 


fe 24 Gin AF Ill 540: AM VII 293. 

* AFH V 698-708. 

® Item quicumque fratrum nostri ordinis professores asserere ptesumpserint 
publice vel occulte, guod rem sibi necessariam non possint emere vel solutionem 
facere pro jam empta de eleemosina pecuntarta per nuntium illius, a quo res 
emitur, vel illius a quo res emitur, vel illtus a quo etsdem fratribus elemosina 
datur tpso facto sententiam excommunicationts incurrant. Cf. AFH V 708. 

SAP 110181. 

= Cf. AF II] 544. Note 2. 
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ses’ they are known in history as the“‘Constitutiones Guilelmi”’ 
or CONS TIT UTLIONE'S :F AR UNDER Ae 
They demand the frequent reading of the decretals Extit and 
Exivi but make no mention of the contrary declarations of John 
XXII. Despite this, however, the Constitutions permit the 
friars, under certain restrictions, to deposit money, and in some 
instances even advise them to take recourse to friends for the 
sake of obtaining necessary funds. Only when these refuse, 
must the Order provide. The administration of “‘movable 
things’ was entrusted to the friars and the Frater Procurator 
to be elected from their midst. Hospitality is recommended, 
especially towards the Dominicans, who should be looked upon 
as brothers. All former Constitutions, with the exception of 
the “Constitutiones Benedictinae’’ or ““Caturcenses’’, over which 
the Chapter had no right, as they had been imposed by pontifical 
authority, were repealed. The “Constitutiones Farineriae’’ re- 
mained in vogue during the next century. St. John Capistran 
repeatedly referred to them.?* At the CHAPTER OF ASSISI, 
June 1, 1354? a resolution was passed against the so-called Epis- 
copellt, such friars, viz. who from vain ambition and through 
intrigue had obtained a bishopric. Since their manner of acting 
was detrimental to the good name of the Order, the brethren 
were ordered not to receive them into their houses. Neither dare 
they have a Soctus from the Order as was conceded to other 
Prelates.°° The “Constitutiones Farintertae’’ were reapproved 
at this Chapter of Assisi. Since however, as mentioned, the 
“Constitutiones Benedictinae’’ owed their existence to papal 
approbation, they could not be disregarded and thus continued 
nominally at least in force. Some of the friars took the latter, 
some the former as their norm of life. Thus a de facto division 
among the friars existed for years, which neither advanced relig- 


*“ BF VI 639-55; cf. Eubel, in BF VII 647, col. Il; Spec. Min. II 211; 
AM VII 100. Cf. Bibl. Mich, O.F.M. in AFH XXX 158-169 for the general 
Constitutions ratified at the Chapter of Lyons V 1351. 
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ious discipline nor promoted peace of conscience. The laxer relig- 
ious found therein an additional plea for excuses when corrected 
by vigilant Superiors; and the fervent, a source of scruples. 


In 1356 Farinier was created Cardinal by Innocent VI?" but 
was commanded to govern the Order until the next CHAP- 
TER, which was held at BARCELONA, 1357.28 There JOHN 
BOUCHIER OF AQUITAINE was elected.2° His regime was 
of a short duration for he died the following year.*° Farinier 
Was again appointed Vicar-General and ruled over the Order 
until the GENERAL CHAPTER OF GENOA 1359.31 


Here an Italian, MARK OF VITERBO CY359- 13166 Pia 
man of deep learning and rare kindness, was elected General.®2 
The Chapter decided that the Vicariate of Scotland, numbering 
but a few friars, be annexed to the Province of England.*? Mark 
was confirmed in office at the CHAPTER OF STRASSBURG, 
June 5, 1362, at which 830 brethren were present;*4 and at that 
of FLORENCE in 1365,%° where salutary decrees were framed 
concerning the support of Franciscan students at Paris: the 
acquisition of the Magisterium; the coercing of such friars who 
as honorary chaplains of princes had been consecrated Titular 
Bishops, but wandered about from place to place (Episco- 
pelli) °°; uniformity of habit, etc. 

The decennium (1360-1370) saw two of the former Gen- 
erals of the Order raised to the cardinalitial dignity, Fortinerius 


“C 24 G in AF II 543-9; II 189; AM VIII 119. 

* AF II 189; AM VIII 125. 

°C 24 G in AF III 552. 

PAP IL.192. 

*C 24 G in AF III 556; Biography by L. Bartolomé, O.F.M. (Murcia, 
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* C 24 Gin AF III; AM VIII 144. 
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*C 24 Gin AF III 559: II 196. 

~ AF III 560; cf. ib. IT 199 and MF XXIX 161-2; 167-9 where the 
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Constitutions des Cordeliers de Province au XIV E siecle,’’ in La France VIII 
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Vasali (1361)? and Mark of Viterbo (1366) .3* Both: had 
labored zealously for the restoration of peace in Italy.22. Mark 
did not ‘continue to govern the Order after his elevation to the 
Cardinalate (Sept. 18, 1366) but, singular to say, by order of 
Pope Urban V, the Cardinal Protector, NICHOLAS OF BEs- 
SA, who was not even a member of the Order, in the capacity of 
General Vicar.t? Under his tutalage the GENERAL CHAP- 
TER OF ASSISI was celebrated June 6, 1367. At the same 
THOMAS FRIGNANO OF MODENA, the Provincial of 
Bologna, was elected (1367-1372).* It was during his Gener- 
alate that the Observant Reform began under Paolo a Trinci 
(cf. Chapters XVI and XVII). . 
Frignano was confirmed in office at the CHAPTER-OF NA- 
PLES 1370* where decrees were formulated concerning punish- 
ments to be meted out to friars approaching the Roman Curia 
for papal concessions or visiting the Monasteries of nuns with- 
out proper permissions and precautions; concerning the qualifica 
tions of students to be sent to the University of Paris; concern- 
ing apostates, missionaries, etc. Of interest is the 19th decree 
which states that if any friar while in authority be detected not 
saying the Divine Office, he is to be deprived of the position he 
held: or if he be a simple subject, to be obliged to carry the 
“probationis capucium’”’ until the Minister Provincial deem fit 
to reinstate him: likewise the 20th decree which states that if 
any friar carry on his person or even handle money, he shall be 
punished “pena (sic) carceris.’’ Decree No. 18 prescribes that 
the Feast of St. Thomas be celebrated throughout the Order. 
For some unknown reason ( WADDING thinks because he favored 
the new Reformers in the Order too much) Frignano, upon the 
investigation of the Franciscan Bishop of Narni and of the 


a APA 19 6s) AMP Vill 50: 

%C 24 G in AF III 563; I 261; AM VIII 193; Eubel, Hierarchia 
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Provincial of the Umbrian Province, was cited before URBAN 
V (1362-1370) and suspended from ruling the Order.** He was 
tried before three Cardinals at St. Peter’s. But the accusations 
alleged against him could not be proven. He was exonerated 
and restored with honor to his former dignity. Later, July 19, 
1372, owing to his success in calming riots that had broken out 
at Genoa between the aristocratic families of the Doria and the 
Spinola on the one hand, and the democratic faction represented 
by the Fieschi and the Grimaldi on the other,** he was made 
patriarch of Grado by GREGORY XI,*° and on Sept. 18, 
1398 created Cardinal by URBAN VI.*° 


Before the CHAPTER OF TTOULOUSE convened, June 3, 
1373, Gregory XI addressed a letter (Ordinem Vestrum, May 
21, 1373) to the electors, admonishing them to be most careful 
in the choice of their new General. He warns them under pain of 
excommunication not to be influenced by external motives. He 
asks them to elect a man “‘plus solito Opportunus’’ so that the 
dissensions and scandals that had arisen in the Order during 
the past years be entirely eradicated.*7 Under the same date the 
Pope addressed a second letter,‘ commanding the Capitular 
friars, i.e. the electors, to occupy themselves likewise with the 
thought of a fit General-Vicar, who must be subject to the 
General; and with the selection of a new Cardinal Protector. 


Fr. Giuseppe ABATE, O.M. Conv., is of the opinion 


that the probable reason of such intimation was the fact 
that a few years previous, i.e. from September, 1366 to 


“AM VIII 211. 

“Cf. AF II 204 Note 5. 

Sea. Vill 211. 

“AM IX 15; AFH X 239-249. 
- “AM VIII 280; BF VI 503: MF XXIX 163, 171-176 where the De- 
crees of the Chapter are given. Decree No. 2 inculcates the study of the great 
Theologian and Scotist of the Order, Alexander of Alexandria, former Gen- 
eral of the Order (1313-1314) and a great admirer of his namesake Alex- 
ander of Hales, the Doctor Irrefragabilis. Other decrees referred to teaching 
and preaching in the Order; prayers for the liberation of slaves; the fostering 
of the missionary spirit; the prohibition to erect convents outside of the 
confines of the Province to which one is attached, etc. Cf. MF XXIX 164 
Note 2. 
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May, 1367, the Order had been governed by the. Car- 
dinal Protector, Nicholas da Bessa, who may have inter- 
fered too much in the internal affairs of the Order. This 
opinion is based on the fact that only a week before the 
imminent Chapter the Pope had issued a Bull*® greatly 
limiting the authority of the Cardinal Protector; then 
perhaps, because some previous General may have ap- 
pointed as his Vicars prelates who were not members of 
the Order.®® ‘To forestall such undesirable recurrences 
the “‘vocales’’ were to select beforehand their own Vicars- 
General. 

The selection as Protector fell upon Cardinal Guilelmo 
Giudici, who died however, already during the April of 1374; 
whereupon the Pope himself (Feb. 21, 1377) assumed the pro- 
tection of the Order “‘quam sicut lucernam praefulgidam in 
domo conspictmus.’’*+ The subsequent choice of the Chapter 
was LEONARD DI ROSSI OF GIFFONE (1373-1378) for- 
mer Provincial of Naples or Livorno.®? Giffone was later, Dec. 
16, 1378, made Cardinal by the anti-pope Clement VII, and 
Bishop of Ostia, by the anti-pope Benedict XIII.°? GREGORY 
XI was very much interested in the welfare of the Order. He ad- 
dressed two other letters to the aforesaid Chapter, the one for- 
bidding the General to appoint as his representative in any 
Province one who was not a member of the Community, e.g. 
a cardinal or bishop;®* the other granting all those that legiti- 
mately attended the Chapter an Geen of seven years and 
seven quarantines.*> 


After his election Giffone visited the Pope at Avignon and 
received the approbation of Cardinal William de la Jugis (Ju- 
dicis: Giudici) as Protector of the Order. On this occasion the 
Pope edited a Constitution (Cunctos Christi Fideles, May 27, 
1373) forbidding the Cardinal-Protectors to meddle in the di- ° 


* Cf wBR. Vie 5.04) AM~2ad) anneid 3:7 30.284 DAPI Aan 
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rect administration of the affairs of the Order, and also the sub- 
jects to refer their private difficulties to them. This latter 
practice had greatly handicapped the General and Provincials.®° 
This same Constitution of Gregory XI was later approved by 
Sixtus IV, who designates more accurately in what particular 
cases the brethren might appeal to the Cardinal-Procurators. 

The interest that Gregory XI took in the Order is further 
evinced by his Brief to the Custody of Barcelona in Wa74ett 
whereby, making an exception to the “Constitutiones Farine- 
riae,”’ he granted the friars, on account of their needs, the use of 
juridical processes in order to obtain legacies bequeathed to the 
Order. He expressly commands, however, that all furniture, 
etc. (mobilia ) left by such bequests be sold and only the price 
of the same be given to the brethren.®® He also gave the General 
the extraordinary privilege of deposing unworthy Provincials 
and of replacing them by other competent men (Claret in terris, 
Sept. 28, 1374) ;5° likewise of relegating disturbing friars into 
other provinces (Super specula, Sept. 28, 1374) ,°0 


“AM VIII 282; BF VI 504: AF II 211. 
Bore VI 529. . 
peer, V1 529. 
for VI 537. 
pee VI 538. 
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The Coronation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The Twelve Apostles. St. 
Francis of Assisi and St. Bernardine of Siena, St. Bonaventure, St. Louis— 
of Toulouse, St. Anthony of Padua. Ascribed to Pinturicchio. Painted 
about 1500 for the Friars of the Monastery della Fratta, near Perugia. 


PART II 


From the Reform of Fr. Paolo a Trinci to the Division of 
the Order Under Pope Leo X (1368-1517) 


CHAPTER XVI 


Preparatory and Contemporaneous Occasions and Causes 
of the Observant Reform.* 


The 14th Century was an eventful one in the history of 
the Order as the facts thus far chronicled evince. “he Franciscan 
Order founded by the “Poverello of Assisi’? in 1209 had 
increased to such an extent that in 1400 it numbered 34 
Provinces, 7 Vicariates, 226 Custodies, 1499 Convents,? and 
about 40,000 members.? It had accomplished much good 
through its missionary activities at home and abroad; its 
Superiors were constantly being elevated to episcopal and car- 
dinalitial dignities;* its friars were leading lives that repeatedly 
merited the highest encomiums of the Soverign Pontiffs; indi- 
vidual members were continually being added to the Canon 
of Saints.® 

Yet one cannot be blind to the defects and faults of the 
Order at large. The events of the past century show only 
evidently that there was much unrest. The Order was going 
through a painful stage of its existence. It groaned at times 
under its burdens; in fact at one time it seemed to have reached 
a fatal crisis that threatened to be its very death-blow. 


*Cf. Palomes, Dei Frati Minor: (Palermo, 1897) p. 273 sqq. 

* AM IX 160-180; 324-344. 

* Exact figures concerning the number of friars are lacking. Cf. Holz. p.170. 

*Cf. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, (Minster, 1913); Id. in BF V, VI 
and VII. (Append.) 

° During the years 1358-1370, just at the time of the new Reform, 38 
Franciscans had died a martyr’s death in Palestine alone. Cf. Fr. Giuseppe 
Vicari, L’Ordine dei Frati Minort Conventuali e tl Santo Cenacolo (Con- 
stantinople—Archivio. di Convento San Antonio, 1924) p. 32-33. 
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Such a condition of affairs naturally had its adequate causes. 
The same can be easily accounted for. 1) One of the principal 
reasons for the decline of discipline in the Order was the very 
issue that strove to be its idealistic reform. The flagrant viola-. 
tions of the queen of all virtues, charity, in private and public 
utterances and writings; false incriminations and scandalous 
detractions by brethren of the same Community during the 
struggle with the recalcitrant SPIRIT UALS; the baneful 
influence of the contentions with the FRA TICELLI, 
which affected alike Church, State and Order and which under 
JOHN XXII almost led to the very suppression of the 
Friars Minor, cannot be overestimated. It can hardly be — 
expected, that, while the General of an Order himself is in 
conflict with the Pope, his own subjects will have much regard 
for authority. Religious obedience and discipline will surely 
suffer. 


2) Besides, the strife between JOHN XXII and LOUIS 
THE BAVARIAN caused the interdict to be put on all places 
that remained subject to the king. This necessitated the friars 
either to leave their homes or to be without religious services. 
Some of the Convents in Germany sought to evade the issue 
by leaving a few brethren to take care of their interests at home 
without services while the others wandered about from city to 
city. The evil effects of such a nomadic life can easily be 
imagined. Matters became worse after Louis the Bavarian 
had promulgated on August 6, 1338 his “Reichsgesetz’’ 
(Fidem Catholicam) forbidding all his subjects to pay any 
attention to the ordinances of the Pope since, in accordance 
with his deposing JOHN XXII, these were to be considered 
null and void.’ 


° Cf. Eubel, Geschichte der oberdeutschen (Strassburger) Minoriten Provinz 
(Wirzburg, 1886) p. 55. 


At se leOy 18.0, 
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3) Then came the disastrous epidemic known as the 
PeACK PLAGUE” or “BLACK DEATH” (1345-50) that 
devastated Europe, decimated cities and depopulated Convents 
e.g. in Braunschweig and Magdeburg, the largest cities of the 
Provinces of Saxony. According to the Chronicle of the Twenty 
Four Generals the Order lost two thirds of its members? This 
estimate is confirmed by the figures given at the Chapter of 
Toulouse in 1373 concerning the number of deaths in the 
Order during the preceding three years. Whereas only 63 
years previous i.e. in 1310 as many as 2712 friars had been 
reported having died, during the preceding period of three 
years, ie. by 1373 the number of dead had diminished to 
1345 friars. Assuming, relatively speaking, the same propor- 
tional number of deaths for each triennium, these figures show 
that the Order had decreased by over one half in 63 years. 
HOWLETT writes along the same lines when he says:—''It is not 
disputed that in the awful visitations of the Black Death in 
the fourteenth century, the Franciscan friars in different parts 
of Europe perished literally by the thousands through their 
devoted attentions to the sick and the dying.’’*° This great 
diminution of members, to quote Cardinal GASQUET, speaking 
of the monasteries in general’’ rendered the proper performance 
of their religious duties and the diligent discharge of their 
obligations as regards monastic discipline, difficult and often 
almost impossible.’’!+ 


As in the following years the number of convents steadily 
increased, rather than decreased, and the vacancies had to be 
filled as quickly as possible, little discretion was often used in 
the admission of new members. Persons who had no vocations, 
yea mere boys, were invested with the habit.2 The many 


® Cf. Darras, General History of the Catholic Church, (New York, 1869) 
Ill 504; Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (London, 1925) 
p. 2. Concerning the effects of Humanism on the Franciscan Order cf. AFH 
XXVIII 574-9. 

°C 24 Gin AF III 544; II 181, 196. 

® Mon. Franc. II, Preface: p. XXXVI. 

4 Henry VIII and the English Monasteries 8th ed. (London, 1925) p. 2. 

Firm: Ill 3. 
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legacies, houses, real estate etc., bequeathed to the friars on the 
occasion of the death of relatives and donations of benefactors, 
especially families whom the brethren had served in loving 
charity during their illness, undoubtedly added another evil 
influence. As a rule, as long as religious Communities are poor 
and struggling they are fervent: when riches begin to abound 
discipline relaxes.18 


4) Some countries were harassed by almost continuous war- 
fare, e.g. France during the One Hundred Years War. ‘This 
tended to upset the daily religious routine and exercises.14 


5) To this must be added the general decline of discipline 
and morals in the Church at large, which clamored throughout 
the fifteenth century, in the Councils of Constance, Basel - 
Ferrara - Florence, for a ““Reformatio in capite et in membris.”’ 
Evil example is contagious.'® 


6) Finally came the doleful great WESTERN SCHISM 
that divided the Church for nearly forty years. Members of 
the same Community, whether they wished it or not, were 
obliged to adhere to different Popes, Generals and Privincials. 
Often their allegiance would change according to location, 
promises or advantages. To offset this, Superiors would make 
other concessions, all of which naturally reacted most disad- 
vantageously on the common discipline.** No wonder that 
GREGORY XI, a great friend of the Order, complained of 
the many “‘dissensiones et scandala’’ in his letter to the friars 
assembled in General Chapter at Toulouse in 1373. 


Yet despite these evils” it would be Wrong to conclude that 
at the end of the fourteenth century the Order had sunk into 
that deep declivity of laxism as to form the sole or even the 
predominant cause of the reform of Fr. Paulo a Trinci. At this 
time there were living in the Order and without being members 


“iCts Holz pa.82: 

“Hi. Denifle, La désolation des églises, des monastéres et hdpiteaux en 
France pendant la guerre de cent ans. (Paris, 1899). 

” Cf. Mon. Ord. Min. P23 

* Cf. Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen II 370. 

"Cf. Palomes, lic. p. 273 ff. 
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of the new Reform the following Blessed Servants of God 
who died in the fame of sanctity; Nicholas and Ventura, lay- 
brother of the convent at Perugia; Blessed Andrew: Blessed 
Bartholomew of Pisa; Blessed Richard of Kirchberg in Bavaria; 
Blessed Sante Bonacussini etc.*® 


That in the light’ of the aforesaid, there was reason for 
complaint all admit. But the main source of discord lay not so 
much in the lack of religious discipline, which under papal and 
religious vigilance soon survived after the evil influences had 
once ceased, as rather in the old, and yet ever new question of 
the interpretation of the vow of poverty and the ideas of St. 
Francis concerning the same. 


The Order had just emerged from the almost tragic theo- 
retical disputations with JOHN XXII and _ politico—discipli- 
nary contentions with the Fraticelli. The excessive stand taken 
by one General, MICHAEL OF CESANA, had its reaction in 
the wider and laxer interpretation by one of his successors, 
Pe DES (1329-1342). JOHN OF VALLE (d. 1351) in 1334, 
influenced by CLARENO, tried to stem the use of papal inter- 
pretations of the vow of poverty by his poor life at Brugliano. 
CLEMENT VI (1343) however, feared a recurrence of the 
Spiritualistic strifes and the effort failed. GENTILIS OF 
SPOLETO, a companion of John of Valle, resumed the latter’s 
idealistic intentions in 1350, but he unwisely admitted apostates 
and heretics, forcing the Chapter of Assisi in 1354 and INNO- 
CENT VI in 1355 to intervene. Once more the effort was 
reduced to naught. A third attempt to observe “‘ad litteram’’ 
the Rule of St. Francis concerning poverty was made by FR. 
Peed LO AvT RINCI who aimed at ideal poverty as 
led by the Seraphic Founder, but under the direction of the 
Ministers General and Provincial and in contradistinction to 
the excessive doctrinal tenets of the Spirituals and the Fraticelli 
who fostered discord and schism. This time the effort succeeded. 


* Cf. Manuale dei Frati Minori, (Rome, 1897) p. 214-216. 
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That the general discipline of the Order at the time of Fr. 
Paulo’s reform was good is testified to by no less authorities 
than the Sovereign Pontiffs themselves; and they were certainly 
acquainted with the conditions in the Order, as their documents 
thus far quoted evince. Even allowing—if you will—for a 
certain amount and degree of superlativeness in their enco- 
miums, the main facts may not be gainsaid with impunity. 


Thus the above named GREGORY X11, “writing ie 
the friars assembled for the General Chapter in 1373, at the 
very time when Fr. Panl began his reformed life, despite the 
complaint of dissensioas and scandals caused by the above- 
named events, says: ‘Bearing in the bowels of sincere charity 
your Order resplendent in the Church of God with great merits, 
with the gift of science and spiritual fruit, we ardently desire that 
it continue to be governed so holily and so prudently according 
to God and the holy intention of the Blessed Father Francis, 
that it may progress from one virtue to another, be increased 
in number and merits, and by the splendor of its virtues and 
doctrine continually illumine the elect Church of God.’’?® An- 
other letter of the same Pontiff reads thus: ‘“Your Order of the 
Friars Minor shines like a most brilliant planet—it is resplendent 
in the sight of God through its blessed offspring which it has 
brought to the glory of eternal beatitude, and for that reason 
having the Order at heart we watch over it with paternal 
solicitude that it may with the grace of God be protected from 
harmful influences and receive ever anew salutatary increase.’’*0 


® Ordinem vestrum grandibus meritis, dono sctentiae et sptrituali fructu in 
Dei Ecclesia radiantem gerentes in sincerae charitatis visceribus, desideramus 
ardenter sic sancte, sic provide secundum Deum et sanctam intentionem Beati 
Francisct Patris Vestri continue gubernart, quod semper de virtute in virtutem 
profictat, numero augeatur et meritis, fulgore virtutum et doctrinae ipsius 
jugiter tlluminat Ecclesiam praelibatam. BF VI 503. 

“Gregory XI ad P. Leonardum di Rossi, Min. Gen. Sept. 28, 1374. 
Claret tn terris tanquam luminare praefulgidum tuus Ordo Fratrum Min. 
claret etiam in conspectu Domini per beatam sobolam, quam produxit ad 
aeternae beatitudinis gloriam assumptam, et propterea Nos Ordinem t ipsum . 
infra Nostri pectoris ubera complectentes, circa eum paterna sollicitudine inoe 
gilamus ut Deo propitio protegatur a noxiis et salubria semper inctementa 
suscipiat. BF VI 537, 
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URBAN V in 1367, a year before Fr. Paul began his reform, 
wrote the following letter to the General of the Order: “To 
our beloved son, the Minister General of the Order of the 
Friars Minor; Your Order glittering with the brightness of a 
star in the firmament of the Church, makes known the universal 
way by which mankind can the more easily arrive at the goal 
of salvation, and hence while fighting in the valley of poverty, 
it triumphs in the height of heavenly riches.”’** And again; 
“Among the militant ecclesiastical Orders in the house of God 
it must be said to the special praise of the Order of Friars 
Minor and its members that, wherever they live, they entice the 
faithful to gain their eternal salvation, a fact which experience 
testifies. 22 CLEMENT. VI, in a letter addressed to the 
friars assernbled at Venice for the General Chapter of 1346 
wrote along the same lines.*® 


Even JOHN XXII defends the discipline as observed in the 
Order against its adversaries. In his letter Gloriosam Ecclestam 
Jan. 23, 1318, he writes: ‘“‘Unlearned men are rising up against 
the Community of the said Order and with wondrous pride 
boasting that they alone observe the Rule of St. Francis whilst 
in their rash judgments they stigmatize the multitude of the 
Order with the transgressions of the Rule.”’** In the same 


1 Dilecto Filio Min. Gen. Ordinis Fratrum Minorum. In Ecclestae firma- 
mento tuus Ordo sydereo nitore coruscans universum iter insinuat, quo ad 
salutis bravium facilius pervenitur, hinc in valle pauperitatis milttans, in 
ecclesiastico Ordine in domo Domini militantes, illud de benedictione coelestt 
Ordinum Fratrum Minorum et ejus Professoribus ad laudes spectalibus adsete- 
bitur, ac rerum efficax experientia testatur, quod ubique locorum, in quibus 
degunt, fideles populos ad salutis gratiam avocant etc. AM VIII 567. 

2 Wadding AM ad an. 1374. 

28 Sane dum inter ceteros hujus belli Spiritualis belligeros, Ordinem vestrum, 
quem in agro ipsius Ecclesiae coelestis plantavit agricola, sicque gratiae suae 
_rore rigavit quod a suo principto fructus honoris et bonestatis uberes in eadem 
Ecclesia continue non destitit, nec desistit ferre, mentis ocults contemplamut, 
profecto desideriis affectamus intensis. Ordinem ipsum, et professores ipstus, 
intca nostra, et Sedis Apostolicae praecordia recumbentes, adeo continuis Spi- 
ritualibus e temporalibus prosperari commodis, quod semper reddantur aptiores 
in conspectu Altisstmi, et crescat jugiter fidelium devotio erga ipsos. AM 
pt > 30: : 

% Discoli homines adversus Communitatem praedicti Ordinis tnsurgentes 
et se solos suosque complices de Observantia Regulae B. FRANCISCI mira 
vanitate jactantes, notabunt etc. BF V 138. 
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Apostolic letter the Pope applying to the Church the words 
of the Psalmist, “‘the Queen stood on thy right hand, in gilded - 
clothing surrounded with variety,’ says of the Order: ‘“To 
this garment of the Church, embellished by such marvellous 
variety the Sacred Order of the Friars Minor, founded by the 
Seraphic St. Francis and protected by the Apostolic See, has, 
like a beautiful texture, added its lustre. This Order is celebrated 
for its faith, it is strong in hope, perfect in charity, placid in 
humility, devout in obedience. Like a select ray of sanctity 
it has shone by example and word of doctrine throughout the 
whole world. With wonderful swiftness it has contributed 
much towards ecclesiastical decorum and utility.’’25 


In the XV Century after the reform had begun to take a 
solid footing MARTIN V, Nov. F1, 1423) dna lerer ap- 
pointing Anthony of Massa, Apostolic Vicar of the Order, 
could still write that the Order had produced, and was still 
producing, wonderful fruits in the field of the Church Militant.?¢ 


From these encomiums of the Sovereign Pontiffs it would 
seem to follow that, although owing to the above mentioned 
evils, sufficient occasions for relaxation of discipline had been 
prevalent, the real cause of the Reform was not so much a 
question of discipline in general as rather the interpretation 
of the vow of poverty. It was this latter, not so much the 
former, that for years later, became the distinguishing feature 
between the Observants and Conventuals. And even this stricter 


*In hoc igitur vestimento tam mirabili varietate distincto Minorum Fra- 
trum sacer Ordo ab ipso suae fundationis exordio, almi Confessoris B. Fran- 
cisct_ regularit traditione et Apostolicae Sedis autoritate atque confirmatione 
indissolubili quadem textura connexus, fide clarus, spe validus, charitate per- 
fectus, humilitate placidus, obeditione devotus, velut singulare jubar sanctitatis, 
exemplo et doctrinae verbo per universum orbem claruit et ecclesiastico decort 
multum utilitatis et plurimum inclytae alacritatis invexit. BF V 138. 

** Amabiles fructus, quod sacer Ordo Minorum in agto militantis Ecclesiae in 
augmentum catholicae fidei uberrimo produxit hactenus et producit assidue, 
in nostrae considerationis speculum adducentes etc. AM X 69. On another 
Occasion the same Pope wrote these words: “Amabiles fructus, quod sacer 
Ordo Fratrum Minorum, velut pomerium quodam divina manu consitum in 
agro militantis Ecclesiae in ubertate produxit hactenus, et producit assidue, ac 
odorem suavitatis in omnen terram ex fructuosts opettbus dicti Ordinis pro- 
fessorum continuo prodeuntem etc. AM X 130. 
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interpretation of the vow of poverty, the Observants, pressed 
by the necessity of seeking a daily existance, were soon obliged 
to relinquish by accepting the papal interpretations given the 
Order by NICHOLAS IV. They soon began to realize what 
the Conventuals had already experienced, that an Order as a 
living organization and resting on a foundation of absolute 
poverty as intended so ideally by St. Francis, was really a moral 
impossibility. “Times change, and a new accommodation of 
a XIII century Rule was required to meet the exigencies of the 
newer age and to discharge obligations entrusted by Mother 
Church not foreseen by the Seraphic Founder. (Tempora 


-mutantur et nos cum illis). State Constitutions are continually 


being adapted to the times by wise amendments. Religious 
Constitutions and Rules frequently experience the same necessity. 


Side view of San Francesco, Assisi, the ‘‘Caput et Mater Omnium 
Ecclesiarum O.F.M.”’ 
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The Madonna of Foligno by Raphael (1483-1520). 
Vatican Gallery. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The First Permanent Division in the Order. 
The Beginning of the Observant Reform (1368). 
Fr. Paulo a Trinci.? 


St. Francis’ ideal regarding poverty, as expressed in the 6th 
Chapter of his Rule, is “Quod fratres nihil sibi approprient, nec 
domum nec locum nec aliquam rem; sed tanquam peregrini et 
advenae in hoc seculo, tn paupertate, in humilitate Domino 
famulantes vadant pro eleemosyna confidenter;’”’ in other words 

that the friars have no permanent possessions, fixed homes or 
income, in fact possess nothing at all, either as individuals or as 
a community,* but sustain themselves merely by the pious 


* The title prefixed in Wadding’s II Edition of his Annales Ordinis Mino- 
rum to the year 1368 is: “Inchoatur Ordinis divisio per Paulutium Fulgina- 
tem” AM VIII 206. In the II Edition (1931) of Wadding’s Annales the 
title ““Reformatis Ordinis’’ is used as corresponding to the title in the I Edi- 
tion. Cf. Wadding’s Annales Minorum III ed. Vol. I (Quaracchi, 1931) p. 
XXXI, cf. MF XXIX 162. 

* Besides other literature quoted in Ch. II of this work, and later to be 
quoted, cf.: Francesco Gonzaga, O.F.M., De Origine Seraphicae Religionis de 
Regularis Observantiae institutione admirabilique ejus propagatione, (Romae, 
1587 in fol.) ; H. Zeissberg, Joannis de Komorowo tractatus chronicae Fra- 
trum Minorum Observantiae (Wien, 1873); Xaverius Liske et Antonius 
Larkiewicz, Memoriale frattcum minorum a Fr. Joanne de Komorowo com- 
pilatum (Leopoli, 1886); B. Bernardini Aquilani, Chronica Frattum Mino- 
tum Observantiae (edit. L. Lemmens, Romae, 1902); Ludovico Lipsin, 
Minore Conventuale, Additamentum ad Vitam S. P. Francisci in quo vatiae 
quaestiones proponuntur et Ordinis Reformationum origio describitur (Assisi: 
Typis Andreae Sgariglia, 1759); L. Lemmens, O.F.M., ‘‘Ziel und Anfang 
der Observanz”’ in Franz. Studien 1927. 

* Mons. Michaele Faloci Pugliani, JJ Beato Paoluccio Trinci da Foligno e1 
Minorit Observanti Documenti e Discussioni (Foligno, 1926); MEF IV 97- 
128, 148-150, VI 97-128; cf. XIV 318; AFH XVI 568 (P. Ciro da 
Pesaro, O.F.M.). 

*“Cum fratres Ministci suaderent ei, quod aliquid concederet saltem in 
communi, ut tanta multitudo haberet, ad quod recurreret, sanctus in oratione 
invocavit Christum et super hoc consuluit eum, gui statim respondit, quod 
omnia auferret in speciali et in communi dicens, quod ista est familia sua cut 
semper esset paratus providere, quantumcunque cresceret, et semper eam foveret, 
quandiu 1n ipso speraret. Cf. Doc. Ant. (Ed. Lemmens) Pars I, p. 101-2. 
Ego auferam omnia tn speciali et communi; huic enim familiae semper ero 
paratus providere quantumcunque crescat et semper eam fovebo, quamdiu 
sperabit in me’’. Spec. Perf. c. 13. cf. Leg. Maj. Cap. VII 4. 
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offerings of the faithful, either voluntarily given, requested or in 
exchange for labor.® He especially. prohibited the use of money, 
either directly or indirectly.© The friars must not seek to pro- 
vide for future needs by storing up present superfluities.’ As 
long as the magnetic influence of St. Francis prevailed and the 
number of his adherents were few, it was comparatively easy to 
remain faithful to this heroic standard; but as soon as the influ- 
ence of the founder was absent, even for a time, e.g. when he 
went to the Orient, the enthusiasm waned.* When, moreover, 
his followers became very numerous and the Order had become 
an organized body which had to propagate itself in an orderly 


way and fulfil certain obligations required of it by the Holy “— 


See, the fulfilment of this ideal became morally impossible.® 
Francis adhering to the Gospel prescript sent out the brethren 
in the beginning two and two; but his Order grew so rapidly 
that a fixed abode soon became an apparent necessity. All of the 
brethren could not at all times be traveling on missionary pur- 
poses. They necessarily would occasionally be obliged, like the 
disciples of Christ, to ‘“‘come apart and rest;’’*° when sick or 
aged they must needs have some abode to recuperate or retire. 
Yet St. Francis wanted no permanent or large homes. He wished. 
to destroy the place erected by the citizens of Assisi at Portiun- 
cula to harbor the brethren on the occasion of one of their 


°“Fratres illi, quibus gratiam dedit Dominus laborandt, laborent fideliter, 
et devote, ita quod excluso otio, animae inimico, sanctae orationis, ac devo- 
tionis spititum non extinguant, cui debent caetera temporalia deservire. De 
mercede vero laboris, pro se, et suis Fratribus, corporis necessaria rectpiant, 
praeter denarios, vel pecuniam; et hoc humiliter, sicut decet servos Det, et 
paupertatis sanctissimae sectatores.’’ Ch. V of the Rule. 

a Praectpto firmiter fratribus untiversis, ut nullo modo denarios vel pecu- 
niam recipiant per se vel per interpositam personam.”’ Ch. IV of the Rule. 

* Legenda Major. Ch. VII. 

® Cath. Encyc. V1 224. 

° Cf. Karl Balthasar, Geschichte des Armutstrettes in Franziskanerorden bis 
zum Konzil von Vienne, (Minster, 1911) ch. I; ‘‘Auctor, (Karl Balthasar) 
cum Ehrle allisque recentioribus altissimum S. Francisci ideale in praxi pro 
magno Ordine et diuturno temporis spatio plenae executioni mandari vix pos- 
sibile opinatur, unde dissiduim inevitabile.’’ P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M. in 
AFH VI0557.. 

ae Matk 6:51. 
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Chapters there. Besides, until the year 1220 there was no 
NOVITIATE. All that was required to be admitted to 
religious profession was that the candidate be sufficiently in- 
structed in the rudiments of Catholic Faith, give his possessions 
to the poor, and promise obedience to the Rule. At the Chapter 
of the said year the obligation of a year's probation was intro- 
duced, and hence a fixed abode, a Novitiate, became necessary.?? 
Moreover, the friars were obliged to study in order to fit them- 
selves for the work assigned to them by the Church, viz. to 
teach and preach; and hence houses of study had to be erected 
and maintened; books or whatever corresponded to them in the 
Middle Ages provided: food regularly procured.*? After their 
course of studies or after Ordination they were obliged to go 
to their assigned posts, or to travel, at times even to distant 
countries (e.g. Morocco, the Holy Land, etc.) on missionary 
purposes.’* ‘They were all to wear the same habit. Could this 
be expected—was it even morally possible—that all this be 
accomplished in a society of men numbering many thousands 
without fixed homes and dependable sources of income? Jér- 
gensen says very appropriately: ‘‘Francis came precisely (to 
Rome) to obtain the papal permission to preach and if this 
permission could not be based on the work of lay preachers, 
then necessarily they must be supported by a certain amount 
of study. To make this study possible there would be needed, 
No matter in how poor a shape, fixed abodes and a cloister life. 
And how was it possible to erect a cloister on the foundation of 
complete poverty ?’’*® One of the reasons that induced GRE G- 
fem x XI and later SIX TUS IV to grant permission to 


mlaCe/. XXVII, 57, 

“Cum secundum, pepta2 20.1 220) AM 1.361: 

ane Jérgensen-Sloane, St. Francis of Assisi, (New York and London, 
1912) p. 226 sqq. 

“Cf. Felder-Bittle, The Ideals of St. Francis, p. 129. 

” “St. Francis of Assist’? p. 91. Cf. Gustav Schniirer, ‘Franz von Assisi’’ 
(Miinchen, 1905) 46-47; Heimbucher, Die Orden und Congregationem’”’ 
1358; Bull of Sixtus IV. “Dudum siquidem’’ (May 1, 1471) AM XIV 
537; St. Bonaventure, Opera Omnia (Quaracchi Edit.) Vol. VIII Opus 
XII and XIII, 
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the friars to receive and to dispose of legacies was to give them, 
especially those devoted to teaching and studying, the necessary 
means of sustenance. People tire of continually giving alms.” 
Already during the later years of St. Francis’ life the brethren 
were divided between zealots and moderates.*? To the great 
chagrin of the Saint, some of them had acquired fixed habita- 
tons, inv 22.con’ hisreturn, from the East he refused to visit 
the Convent at Bologna, because st had been called ‘‘House of 
the Friars,’’ and because a “studium’ (or House of Studies ) 
had been instituted there. He would not even recognize it as a 
Convent of the Order until the Cardinal Legate appeased him 
by showing him the necessity of just such a large building.*® 
Trying to adhere to the Saint’s ideal some of the early friars 
suffered hunger from want of necessary food and almost died of 
famine. 


Francis after returning from Spain (on his interided trip to 
Morocco) came to Assisi 1215, and saw a new building that 
had been erected during his absence by his Vicar, Peter of 
Cataneo. The Saint was angry and severely reprimanded Peter, : 
saying that this building would become the norm for others. 
He thought of destroying it, and would have done so had the 
brethren not been able to convince bim of the necessity of so 
large a house for their daily existence.” 


As the Order grew and became better organized the necessity 
of modifying the rigor of the rules on poverty laid down by 
St. Francis became even more apparent, so that means were 
devised and interpretations sought to accommodate the rules to 


In the words of Sixtus IV: ‘‘Frigescente nonumquam erga eos in nonnullis 
mundi partibus fidelium caritate.’ 1.c. “Ex incerta mendicttate et minutis 
elemosynis se sustentare.”’ Dudum siquidem, May 1, 1471. AM XIV 538. 

Cf, Faloci-Pulignani in San Francesco VII (1927) 153-5, 778-81. 

8 1] Cel. XXVIII (Edit. d’Alencon) p. 215; Cardinalis Legatus virum Dei 
aliquantisper placavit, dicendo tecti amplitudinem esse tolerandam quia loca 
ampliora prorsus necessatia sunt religiosis, et infirmi ob aeris temperiem et 
libertatem refocillentur, sani conserventur, lassi in studiis spiritualibus recreen- 
tur’ AM I 338. 

9“ Dermisit tamen ad multas Fratrum preces, et manifestam capactoris recep- 
taculi necessitatem domum subsistere, quam alias dirui praecepit’’ AM I 2204 
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the changed conditions of the Institute—in other words to 
keep the spirit rather than the letter of the Rule.2® While St. 
Bonaventure was General (1257-1274) he ‘‘strenuously advo- 
cated the various manifold duties thrust upon the Order during 
its historical development—the labor of the care of souls, 
learned pursuits, employment of the friars in the service of the 
popes and temporal rulers, the institution of large monasteries, 
and the preservation of the privileges of the Order, being con- 
vinced that such a direction of the activities of the members 
would prove most beneficial to the Church and to the cause of 
Christianity.’’? Thus it happened that already in his time the 
Holy See permitted the Order to accept donations and legacies, 
to have real estate and to administer revenues. The individual, 
of course, in accordance with the vow of poverty, possessed 
nothing; but the Order as such had now a right to negotiate its 
financial affairs, albeit through others. The goods of the Order 
were declared the property of the Holy See,?? and were adminis- 
tered not by the friars but by trustworthy persons, known as 
Nuntu, Procuratores, and later called Syndici,”* for the good of 
the Order and the benefit of the friars. “‘All these regulations’ 
(regarding the Syndics) says Fr. Michael BIHL, O.F.M., very 
appropriately, were necessary in consequence of the rule of 
poverty, the litteral and unconditional observance of which 
was rendered impossible by the great expansion of the Order, 
by the pursuit of learning, and the accumulated property of 
the large cloisters in the towns.’’* 


In the course of the preceding two centuries of the Order’s 
existence individuals and whole congregations had attempted 
to return to the heroic standard of St. Francis, but they all 


sicath. Encycl, XIV 231. 

** Michael Bihl, O.F.M. in Cath. Encyc. VI 282. 

* Cf. Nicholas III ‘“Exiit qui seminat’’ Aug. 14, 1279; BF III 404; and 
John XXII: “Ad Conditorem,’’ Dec. 8, 1322, who first renounced the title 
of the Church to all of the possessions of the Friars Minor and restored their 
legal ownership to the Order. This was withdrawn however by Martin V, 
Nov. 1, 1428; (BF V 486 233.) cf. Chapter VIII and IX. 

*° Cf. Martin IV “Exultantes’’ Jan. 18, 1283 (BF III 501). 

mleatn, Encyc. VI 283. 
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failed, says FR. H. HOLZAPFEL, O.F.M., simply because for 
any length of time such was unfeasible, if not morrally impos- 
sible.2°> Fr. Hilarin FELDER, the learned Capuchin (Bishop) 
says very truly: ‘The dispensation granted by the Church 
allowing the use of money, became more frequent, however, in 
the course of centuries, in consequence of the constantly increas- 
ing commercial use of money. Today this commercial use has 
become so common and so general that the Order simply could 
not exist nor carry on its work properly without such dispen- 
sation.’ St. Francis in his Rule (ch. X) says concerning 
studies: ‘‘Let not those who are ignorant of letters, care to 
learn letters’’; and yet, as MOIR BRYCE points out: “In due 
course the influence of education invaded the detachment of the 
Observantines, to operate the same radical change upon their 
organization that it had effected on that of the Conventuals 
during the generalship of Elias of Cortona and Haymo of 
Faversham. ’’?” ) 

The Order was still one and undivided in 1354 when at the 
General Chapter celebrated at Assisi under the General Fari- 
nerius new. Constitutions, which bear his name, “‘Constitu- 
tiones Farineriae,”’ were edited. In these Constitutions the pro- 
hibition of the “‘Constitutiones Narbonnenses’ of St. Bona- 
venture (1260) forbidding anyone to foster division in the 
Order under pain of excommunication?® was reinculcated. To 
the above named censures was also added imprisonment.” 

>“ Dutzenmal standem innerhalb des Ordens Maenner auf und ganze Kon- 
gtegationen, die vorgaben die Armut wieder in der alten Strenge dutchftihren 
zu wollen und jedesmal scheiterten diese Versuche einer verhaeltnismaessig 
kurzen Zeit, oder miindeten in die Bahnen einer gemildeter Observanz ein,” 
says Holzapfel, Handbuch der Geschichte des Franz. Orderes. p. 21. 

*“Ndealsiof St: Francts, po.) 29. 

“Ct. Scottish) Grey. riarss V Olo an pero. 

“Sub interminatione anathematis prohibemus, ne quis verbo vel facto 
aliguo modo ad divisionem nostri Ordinis laborare presumat. St guis autem 
ex deliberatione contrafecerit, tanquam excommunticatus et scismaticus ac de- 
structot nostri Ordinis habeatur et, quousque satisfecerit, a communtone omnio 
separetur.’”’ Cf, Franz. Ehrle, S. J., Die Redactionen der Generalconstitutionen 
‘des Franziskanerordens, in ALKG VI 116 (1891). 

* Si guis autem ex deliberatione contrarium (as above) fecerit, tpso facto 


sententiam excommunicationis incurrat, et si legitime fuerit deprehensus, car- 
cert mancipetur.’’ BF VII 647. Col. 2. 
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We may trace the division in the Order, which followed in 
the wake of Fr. Paulo a Trinci’s Reform, as far back as 1334. 
In Italy in that year?° JOHN OF VALLE (d. 1351) ** received 
permission from the General of the Order, EUDES, (1329- 
1342), to live in a hermitage with four other brethren, among 
them the above named lay-brothe, GENTILIS OF 
SPOLETO, (known also as Angelo della Valle di Spo- 
leto)** and to observe the rule according to its pristine rigor 
without the use of the papal declarations and privileges.?3 The 
place selected was the little convent of San Bartolomeo de 
Brugliano, situated between Foligno and Camerino (Locus 
Pistiae). Being in the mountain, far removed from human 
habitation, this seemed an ideal place in which to accomplish 
their designs. According to historians, poisonous snakes and an 
innumerable number of frogs were the only living beings in the 
vicinity.** In 1352 four other hermitages, le Carceri, Monteluce, 
Romita and Giano, with permission to harbor 12 brethren, 
were conceded to them.*® Fearing, however, lest the secluded 
life of these friars might eventually lead to a separation from 


the Community, as St. Antonine intimates,*° CLEMENT VI 


*®° Of this Wadding says: “Parva tunc Jacebant semina regularis observantiae 
quae postea in magnam segetem creverunt.’’ AM VII 293. 

* Anno item 1334 sumptibus pietatis Fulginatium hominum, monasterium 
S. Bartholomaet Bruliani in Monte, inter Fulginium Camerinunque propemo- 
dum inacesso, tigideque elato, initium habuit; quo postea B. ille Joannes a 
Valle, cum aliquot soctis Ordinis S. Francisci, contemplatricis vitae munia 
obiturus, secessit, ibidemque ann. 1351, cum magna opinione sanctitatis de- 
cessit. Hoc illus monastertum est, unde postea, Fr. Paulo a Trincia agente 
eximiae sanctitatis homines, S. Francisci alumni fluxere. Ughelli, Italia Sacra, 
Fulginatenses Episcopi, n. 33, p. 701; Palomes, Dei Frati Minori (Palermo 
oo7)i.p..25.8), 

* Palomes, op. cit., p. 256 points out that quite a number of the Fraticelli 
went under two names, possibly for the purpose of concealing their identity 
in case of apprehension by the Inquisitors. 

“Cf. Palomes, p. 258, Note 1. 

meet. AM Vill 210. 

* AF II 186. 

* Anno Domini 1352 quidam frater Gentilis nomine, de Spoleto, provin- 
ctae S. Francisci et quidam alii secum, quadam fatua devotione seducti, in 
tantam audactam proruperunt, ut se toti communitati Ordinis opponentes, 
Ordinem magno schismate dividere molirentur. Chron., part Lil tit. XXIV 
c. IX, 18. cf. Palomes, 259, n. I. . 
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in 1343, forbade the General, FORTANERIUS VASALLI 
(1343-1348), to grant them any exemptions until the Apos- 
tolic See itself should judge expedient.*7 In 1350 the same Pope 
gave them permission to receive novices and rendered them 
practically exempt from the jurisdiction of their Provincial.** 
They assumed a shorter and narrower habit similar to that used 
by the reform brethren of Narbonne.®® Anxious to increase 
their number they acted very imprudently, receiving apostates 
and heretics, especially Fraticelli, who despite their condemna- 
tion still continued to exist.*° As a result, the Order, in the 
Chapter at Assisi 1354, had to take exception to their mode of 
procedure,#? and in the following year 1355 INNOCENT 
VI,22 felt himself obliged to annul the concessions of his prede- 
cessor’ Clements Vil.) i besifour places conceded to the friars 
were again placed under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
General. Gentilis of Spoleto and the guilty brethren were 
incarcerated and the congregation disbanded.*? The innocent 
members were allowed to return to the Community. Among 


 Inhibuit ergo Pontifex ne immunitates aut gratias ullas ets exhiberet, 
timens ne sopita jam scismata et molestae discordiae iterum resuscitarentur, 


AM VII 293-4. 
Ei 3) cr QR Wde oe 


AM VII 103; S. Antonin., Chron. pars IH, tit. XXIV cap ae 
Palomes, 259, note I. 


Cf. Cath. Encyc. VI 245-6; Palomes, p. 260; ‘‘Mature in his agere; 
absque publico scandalo Ordints obviare scissurae volens Farinertus, explorauit 
secreto eorumdem vitas et gesta, quid forts tractarent, quos ad suum contu- 
bernium admitterent. Comperit eos receptasse aliguos haereticos, vel in fide 
suspectos, sub spe tamen, ut illt asserebant, eos convertendi, sed in errortbus 
pertinaces vere abegisse, peccasse tamen, quod cum eis communicaverint in 
domo, mensa, lecto, et minime correctos aut correctos dimtserint, neque ut 
oportebat, denunciaverint Inguisitoribus. Hoc tanquam fundamento reliquts 
malis substracto, exposuit Innocentto Pontifict, pericula futurae tn Ordine 
scissurae, et graviotis secuturae discordiae, quam sub Clemente V praecessetit, 
et facile obtinuit, ut Clementis VI privilegium revocaretur.’’ Wadding ad ann. 


[a5 on Nori 
MRE VOY a) Av Ville O03, 
#AR II 189; AM VIII 103-4; BF VI 291. 


“Cé. Eubel, Geschichte der oberdeutschen (Strassburger ) Minoriten Pro- 
vinz (Wirzburg, 1886) p. 56. 
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these was one destined to become their new leader FR. PAULO 
A TRINCI OF FOLIGNO.?*! 


Paulo (Paoletto, Palutius, Paoluccio, Paulet), Wegnozzi de 
Trinci, whom WADDING calls the ‘‘Founder of the Observ- 
ants’,*° was born 1309, a son of the noble family of Trinci 
of Foligno. At the age of 14 he entered the Franciscan Order. 
Due to a love for retirement and desire to imitate as much as 
possible the austere life of his Seraphic Father, he led for many 
years a quiet life in a tower near his home city. In 1368 the 
General of the Order, THOMAS FRIGNANI, a noted preach- 
er, (1367-1372) *® chanced to be at Foligno, presiding at the 
Chapter of the Province of Umbria. Hugolino Trinci, Lord 
of Foligno, had supplied the friars with the necessaries of life 
during the Chapter, and was moreover a personal friend of the 
General.*7 When the Chapter was over, Hugolino asked and 
obtained from the General permission that Fr. Paolo a Trinci, 


“Altum obtinuerunt ducem, Fratrem Paoluccium a Trincis Fulginatem. 
AM VIII 209. 

® Observatum Institutor. AM XV 322—Radices fixit Palutius, et funda- 
menta jecit eo solidiora, quo humiliora, Regularis Observantiae. AM VIII 
210—Pergit hoc anno frater Petrus de Sora, Provincitae sancti Francisct Min- 
ister, propitiart fratrt Paulutio Fulginati, et familiam novellam regularis 
Observantiae ab eo institutam, favoribus adjuvare, curamque ommnen, et po- 
testatem in praedictum Pauluttum refundere. AM VIII 336.—Verum est 
humilem hanc plantulam (the Observant Family) primitus a Paulutio Fulgi- 
nati satam, a Bernardino Senensi altts coadjutoribus rigatam, multipliciter ger- 
minasse, sed fecundius sub Capistrano suas propagines dilatavit AM XII 411. 

“B. Paulo Trinct da Foligno da cut ebbe inizio nell’ ordine Francescano la 
riforma det Minori Osservanti’’ MF V 72. Cf. ib. 148-50, VI 97-128; cf. 
Mons. Faloci Pulignani, I/ Beato Paoluccio Trinci da Foligno e i Minori 
Osservanti (Foligno; Societa poligraphica F. Salvati, 1926); Commen. Ord. 
Frat. Min. Convent. (June 15, 1927) Ann. XXIV, No. VI, p. 181; MF 
XXI 65-82; AFH XIV 318; Ciro da Pesaro, O.F.M. La Riforma del B.. 
Paoluccto da Trinci (Macerata, 1921), cf. AFH XVI 568 and MF XXII 
49-50. 

* Frignani as a result of a suspicion of heresy unjustly cast upon him was 
deposed from office during his first term as General. A committee of cardinals 
Was appointed by: the Pope to investigate the charges and hear the case. The 
result was a complete exoneration and victory for the General. (AFH X 
239-49). A letter in his praise and justification was sent by the cardinals, 
at the request of the Pope, to the friars assembled at Naples for their General 
Chapter in 1370. Frignani was re-elected. Two years later he was created 
cardinal and patriarch of Grado by Gregory XI (Palomes, p. 262). 

* Arthuro Rothomag., Martyr. Franc. 17 Sept. 30; Palomes, p. 263. 
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his relative, might retire with.as many companions as he could 
find to the Convent of Brugliano, where Fr. Gentilis of Spoleto 
bad died in 1362, and there observe the rule of St. Francis in 
its primitive rigor.*® The General gladly gave the desired per- 
mission. The following day however, he regretted his action 
and,. fearing a schism in the Order, asked the Lord Hugolino 
Trinci to consider the permission as null; but in vain,**) [eae 
permission had been granted; so Fr, Paul and some companions, 
all lay-brothers, went to Brugliano (S. Bartolomeo di Bruglt- 
ano). This was the beginning of the first permanent reform 
and division of the Order.°° Wadding in his annals of the year 
1368 says ‘‘that in this year (1368) the division in the Order 
so often attempted by others, but imprudently directed, made 
an humble but firm beginning.’’*! At this time however, the 
Order did not look upon the new reform and its members as 
exponents of a separate family. Members could be transferred 
from the hermitages back to the Community at any time. 


Owing, as above stated, to the many poisonous snakes in the 
vicinity the friars were obliged to wear sandals (zoccoli, cale- 
podia). From this fact they were known as “Zoccolanti,”’ a 
name still frequently given to the Observants.*? “They were also 
known as ‘“Trinciani (Paolo a Trinci), Riformatt di Fra Paolo 
Trinct, (Reformed Brethren of Fr. Paulo of Trinci) Romitt. 


* Cf AM VIII 210; Palomes, p. 263 Note I. 

«At non prius domum reversus, quam aliqui suggesserint, rem pertculo- 
sam concedisse, et in domuncula hac parvam sparsisse semetem magnae discot- 
diae futucae. Dum haec tacitus secum cogitat, et in memoriam revocat alias 
turbas in Ordine excitatas, ac difficulter sopitas, sequenti die ad Heroem acce- 
dens rogat, ut stbi liceat concessa revocare, dicens ea indubitanter cessura in 
magnum Religionis detrimentum.’’ AM VIII 210. 

<P Cosi nel 1368, nell ’eremo di S. Bartolomeo di Brugliano furono 
gettati 1 fondamenti della famiglia della Regolare Osservanza’’ Palomes l.c. 264. 
“Ta prima e la pia famosa di tali riforme fu quella deglt Osservantit (1368), 
che ebbe per autore Paoluccio da Trinci, e che il Concilto di Costanza solen- 
nemente approv6.”’ Chérance, S. Francesco di Assist, (Venice, 1917) p. 445. 

A Hoc anno Ordinis divisio toties ab altis intentata, non tamen prudenter 
directa humile sed stabile sumpsit initium in homine undique statu et natura — 
et corporia effigie contemptibili, sed genere, et ptetate, praestabili, Paulutio 
scilicet Fulginate AM VIII 209 ad an. 1368, No. 10. 

SiGiiAM, VIE 10:0Palomes’p. 265% 
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(hermits), and Bernardines, (St. Bernardine of Siena) .3 De- 
spite the fact that John XXII in 1317 and Benedict XII in 
1337 had forbidden ‘‘under pain of excommunication habits 
dissimilar to the garbs worn by the other friars belonging to 
the Community of the Order’’®+ Fr. Paul thought himself 
justified in adopting a new garb.** His intention and that of 
his immediate followers was to observe the Rule of St. Francis 
to the letter without availing themselves of any papal inter- 
pretations, declarations, dispensations or privileges. Financial 
administrators, known as ‘‘Syndict’’ were considered useless, as 
the new Congregation was to have neither fixed income nor 
annual revenues. 


The young reform met with many vicissitudes. Fr. Paul at 
first had very few continuous adherents, and for a while, even 
after the reform had apparently taken strong footing, he was 
alone. Yet owing to his deep sincerity and good example he 
attracted again the attention of the friars of the Community 
and the little Congregation once more began to flourish.** By 
1373 the Reform-Brethren were occupying nine small hermi- 
tages in the Provinces of Umbria, Rome and Tuscany, viz. 
Brugliano, Le Carceri, L’Eremita Scarpola, Montegiove, Stron- 
cone, Giano, Greccio, Fonte Colombo and Poggiobustone.>? All 
of these were conceded to their use by the Superiors of the 
Order.°® They did not form an independent Congregation at 
that time but were entirely subject to the jurisdiction of the 
corresponding Provincials in whose Provinces they lived.® 


~ Cf. Palomes, p. 271, 428 ff. 

“ “Sub poena excommunicationis habitus vestibus aliocum Fratcum Com- 
munitatem Ordinis tenentium dissimiles.’’ BE VI 28. 

* Cf. Palomes, l.c. p. 264. 

* Quotidiano suscipiebat hoc tempore incrementum pusillus grex novae 
familiae Observantium. Wadding ad an. 1383 No. 2. 

“AM VIII 229; MF VI 112; Palomes p. 266. 

* Obtinuit proinde infra breve tempus a praedicto Generali Ordinis Prae- 
fecto (Frignani) ejusque successoribus in provincts sancti Francisct, Romana, 
et Tusciae Coenobiola multa AM VIII 210. Cf. AFH X 239-249. 

® Vivebant tamen sub obedientia ministri praedictae provinciae sancti Fran- 


cisci AM VIII 298. 
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TAMBURINO for this reason says: “The Minor Observants 
sprang from the Conventuals in the year 1369, the beginning 
being made by Fr. Gentilis of Spoleto and Fr. Paul of Trinci, 
who prior to this time were Conventuals;’’®* whereas HOL- | 


° Minores de Observantia exierunt ex Conventualibus anno 1369 initium 
dantes Frater Gentilis de Spoleto, et Frater Paulus de Trincis, qut antea erant 
Conventuales. De Jur. Abb. Tom. II disp. 24, q 6: cf. Palomes l.c. p. 268-9. 
Similarly other authors e.g. Reformatio Fratrum de Observantia extit a Fra- 
tribus Conventualibus et coepit anno domini circiter 1414 juxta Coneilit 
Constantiensis Decretum. Roderic, Tom. Tq. 2) art. 2)" balomes esp. eG 
In questo tempo, Fra Paolo Trinci da Foligno, di nobili stato, laico, ma di 
gran santitd, e zeloso della Religione, ebbe licenza da questo Generale (Tom- 
maso Frignani) di stare nell’eremo di Brugliano; fra tre anni ebbe il detto Fra 
Paolo Trinci licenza dal Generale di habitare in undict luoghi gia abbandonati; 
e di questa maniera ebbe origine la famiglia dell ’Osservanza, con lo spirito del 
Signore, a autorita dell “Ordine, e del Generale (Marco da Lisbona, Chron. part 
IL lib) [Xt Cape Xs Vl)eu lca aol Trinci capo, e inventore de’ Fratt Minott 
Osservanti.”” (Ib. Art. II, lib. TX. cap. XXXII.) “Fra Paoli Trinct fiort 
nell ’anno 1368, nel qual tempo comincto a fiorire ’ Osservanza’; and again 
“Da questo Fra Paolo Trinct ebbe origine la Riforma det Frati dell ’Osservan- 
za’ (Maurolico, Oceano delle Religioni, tit. Degli Osservanti). “‘Da questa 
(famiglia Trinci) uscirono il beato Paolo, figlio di Vagnotio di detto Nallo 
Trinci: il quale institut [anno 1368 la Riforma dell ’Ordine Minore Osser- 
vante, detta dei Zoccolanti’ (Lacobilli, Cronica del Monastero di Sassovivo, 
p. 162). “Incomincio Vinstituzione degli Osservanti per Vindustrie di Fra 
Paolo Trinci’”’ (Crescenzi, Praesid. Rom., not. 2, n. 4 (1548). “La Riforma, 
che nella Religione di S. Francesco fiorisce, é quella dei Padtt Osservanti, la 
quale sorti dat Conventuali nell’anno 1368, per opera di Fra Paolo Ttince 
(Peralta, De orig. et progres. Relig. S. Francisct.) “La Riforma degli Osser- 
vanti usci da’ Conventuali per opera di fra paolo Trinci di particolare santita, 
che fiori V'anno del Signore 1368’’ (Guadalafora, Stor. dei Pontef., part. V, 
lib. XVII, cap. XII). “Nel 1368 adunque Fra Paoletto da Foligno getto le 
fondamenta dell ’Osservanza nell ’eremo di Brugliano, situato in un luogo 
deserto tra Foligno e Camerino’’ (Helyot, Stor. degli Ordini monast., miltt. 
e relig., Tom. VII, pag. 76). “L’Ordine dei Francescani Conventuali, i qualt 
furono i primi, che sequitasero il Padre S. Francesco, hebbe principio Vanno 
della comune salute 1212. L’Ordine det Zoccolanti hebbe principio dt S. 
Bernardino Vanno della comune salute 1412.” (Moriggia, Dell ’origine det 
Religiosi, cap. LXXIII, tit. Gli Ordint che sotto S. Francesco militano.) 
“Franciscanorum Conventualium Ordo a Sancto Francisco Assisinate instituts 
anno 1207, vel ut habet Genebrandus 1209 confirmatus est anno 1212 ab 
Innocentio III et ab Honorio III anno 1223’’ and again: “‘Minorum obset- 
vantium Ordo, dictus Lignipedum, seu Soccolantium, institutus a S. Bernat- 
dino Senensi citca annum 1400.” (Ricciolus, Chron. reformata, Tom. Il, 
pag. 111, catalog. 6.) ““Tempore ptimorum Fundatorum Regtlaris Observan- 
tiae, uvidelicet Fratcis Paolucci de Fulgineo .. . nec non tempore S. Bernardint”’ 
(Firmament trium Ord. p. II, tract, I, 10.). ‘‘Observantia Regularts Fratrum 
Minorum, qui alias de Familta, seu Reformati, dicebantur, coepit industrta 
eiusdem Fratris de Trincis laici.”’ (Rodriquez, Resol., 123.) “Industria cutus- 
dem Fratris Laici Paulus de Trincis nominati, Ordo et Religto nostra in dt- 
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ZAPFEL, speaking of the evils sustained by the Order through 
the Fraticelli, the wars and strifes between popes and emperors 
says: ‘The better elements longed for a Reform i.e. re-intro- 
duction of the regular Observance, and some of them believed 
thy could achieve this best by separation from the Community; 
accordingly they formed in various countries Reform-Convents, 
which only gradually united themselves and stood in opposition 
to the non-reformed portion of the Order.*? 


Due to this mode of living apart from the Community, 
although as yet not separated from it, early writers call the 
Reform ‘‘a new plant,” ‘‘a new shoot,” ‘‘a new Congregation.” » 
“A branch and rivulet of the Order of Friars Minor Con- 


ventuals.’’® 


Fr. Paolo a Trinci had learned from the failures of the other 
reform movements two very important lessons viz.: 1) absolute 
adherence to Mother Church in all theoretical opinions con- 
cerning the essence of Franciscan poverty; and 2) humble sub- 
mission to, and faithful cooperation with the Superiors of the 
Order, who, striving their utmost to promote the ideals of St. 
Francis as far as this was compatible with the conditions of the 
times, were ready to welcome every good movement within the 
Order that made for the correction of faults and the elevation 


Versis partibus coepit reformart.’’ (Miranda, apud Wadding, 1368, n. 10.) 
“Hoc anno (1414) inittum habuit Reformatio Fratrum de Observantia.”’ 
(Longo, Breviar, chronol. Pontif. et Concil.) ‘‘A Conventualium Ordine, 
qui primus a beato Francisco institutus fuit, per reformationem, veluti rami, 
prodiere fratres de Observantia.”’ (L’Annalista dei PP. Cappuc. Boverio, 
Gemostr. X, cap. VIII. Cf. Palomes l.c. p. 266-9). 


* “Die besseren Elemente sehenten sich nach Reform d. h. nach Wiederein- 
fiihrung der regularem Observanz, und ein Teil von thnen glaubte dies am 
sichersten durch Absonderung von der Kommunitaet erretchen zu Roennen. So 
bildenten sich in den verschiedenen Laendern Reformkonuvente, die erst all- 
maelich sich zusammenschlossen und dem nicht refromierten Teil des Ordens 
gegentibertraten.”’ Handbuch der Geschichte des Franziskaner Ordens. (Frie- 
burgein B. 1909) p. 83. 


” “Novella pianta, nuovo germoglio, novella congregatione, ramo e rivolo 
dell “Ordine dei. Fratt Minori Conventuali’’ cf. Palomes p. 294, Note 4. 
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of religious discipline.** For that reason in 1374 the General, 
LEONARD DE ROSSI (1373-1378) having visited Umbria — 
and having been edified by the humble and strict life of Pr. 
Paulo and his followers, gave them permission to go beyond 
Umbria to the neighboring Provinces.** They did good work 
in Perugia where there still existed a number of Fraticelli. As 
a reward the Community granted the organizers of the new 
reform the convent of St. Francis outside of Perugia (Perugia 
al Monte). The General who favored them very much even 
went further and granted Fr. Paul and the Guardians of the 
reform permission to send their friars. whithersoever they. 
wished. Thus the reform movement gradually spread and waxed. 
strong.®* . | 

The Reform moreover received the cheerful acknowledgment 
and assistance not only of the Order®’ but also of the popes. 
GREGORY XI e.g. is said to have directed a personal letter to 


“8 “Cette propagation rapide était due principalement a leur profonde humi- 
lité et a leur prudence; non seulement les souverains pontifes les approuverent, 
mais les Fréres Mineurs d’origine plus ancienne les souffraient volontter.”’ 
Henrion, Hist. des Ordres religieux, t. VI, Chap. III, Palomes p. 271, Note 2, 
Chapter III. 

GEA ATT 298: 

& «Alias vitis piis proptttus AM VIII 300. 

® “Oud ratione factum est, ut brevi nova haec cresceret plantula, et relt- 
giosum multiplaretur Institutum’’ AM VUI 300. | 

 Regularis Observantiae fundamenta mirifice promovit (Frignani) dum 
Brulliani locum; primum hujus amplissimae reformationis tugoriolum, pe- 
tente Hugolino de Trincis, Fr. Pauluccio perbenigne concessi. Fr. Paullucctum 
Fulginatem ejusque sequaces Regularis Observantiae, felicia primordia, sin- 
cero affectu, magnisque impettitis privilegites (Griffone) protexit . . . Novel- 
lam Congregationem singulart prosecutus affectu Dom. de Gubernatis, Orbis 
Seraphicus; Tom. VIII, lib. IIT, 23) ni, 2. | 

Anni Domini 1373. Leonardus de Griffonio qui pullulantem hujusmodt 
Congregationem maximis favoribus, maximaque benevolentia prosecutus est 
praedictumque fratrem Paulum de Trincis editis patentibus litterts in suo 
vivendi modo est confortatus Gonzaga, Histor de orig. Seraph. Relig., p. 
I, tit. Observantiae Regularis Exordium. Cf. Palomes p. 272, note L.; 
cf. also p. 435 where three documents taken from Wadding (AM VIII 
299, 326, 336) are quoted to show how the General and the Provincial 
of Assisi assisted Paul by giving him plenipotentiary authority over the 
brethren of his reform and by granting him full power to remove and 
transfer his brethren as he deemed fit. . 

Wadding in his Annales Minorum ad an. 1375 n. 43 says: Leonardus 
Genaral Minister (1373-1378) non parum promovit hoc tempore inchoatam 
Ordinis reformationem multa concedens Regularis Observantiae sectatoribus 
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Fr. Paul, July 28, 1373.8° In 1380 the Provincial of Umbria 
appointed Fr. Paul COMMISSARY PROVINCIAL over the 
now 12 reformed: convents.®? In 1383 he gave him permission 
to receive novices and. to erect houses without recurring every 
time to him for permission.?° The tenor of the letters show 
the good will the Provincial entertained towards Fr. Paul.” 


quae tullorum propagationi conservationi et quieti judicavit opportuna. In- 
junxit etiam Provinctae S. Francisct Ministro fratrt Petro de Sora, ut pecu- 
liarem eorum curam’ susciperet, et tenellam plantulam foveret. beneficiorum 
wriguo. AM VIII 326. Wadding then subjoins a letter of the Provincial 
to Fr. Paul himself. In 1376 Wadding writes: Pergit hoc anno Frater Petrus 
de Sora, provinciae sancti Francisci Minister, propitiart Paulutio Fulginati, 
et familiam novellam regularis observantiae ab eo tinstitutam favoribus adju- 
vare, curamque omnem, et potestatem in praedictum Paulutium refundere. 
poms IIT 3:36. 

Non parvum hoc tempore (ad annum 1380) suscipit incremantum nova 
fratris Pauluttt Trinct congregatio, acquisitis duodecim Coenobiolis intra 
provinciae sancti Franciscit limites et altero Forani in provincia Marchiae, 
quod hoc anno Ludovicus Minister Generalis concessit. Plenam etiam accepit 
a fratre Mattheo Amerino Ministro Provinciali, potestatem loca ista regendi, 
et fratres, quo placeret, amandandi. (Then follows the letter of the Pro- 
vincial to this effect). AM IX ad annum 1380. 

Quotidiana susctpiebat hoc tempore incrementa pusillus grex novae fami- 
liae Observantium, multiplict favore Principum, quibus religiosa eorumdem 
vita, exemplarisque conversatio placebat. et Superiorum Ordinis patrocinio, 
quod libenter praestabant. Wadding ad. ann. 1384 AM IX 59. 

Eo factlius horum votis Patres Conventuales annuebant, quo humilius 
agebant; omnia Superiorum subjiciebant arbitrio et domus nullas invadebant 
sed vel sponte ab tpsis oblatas admittebant, vel novas aliorum munificentia 
aedificabant. AM IX 60 ad Ann. 1384. 

Martinus (San Giorgio 1384-1387) Minister Generalis statim a sua 
institutione fratrem Paulutium Fulginatem, commissamque stbt familtan favo- 
ribus multis prosecutus est, auctioritatem concessit, quibus potuit urbibus, 
et oppids nova domicilia exstruendi, aut exstructa admittendi. AM IX 65 
ad ann. 1385. 

Hic (Antonius Angelus a Pireto) non minori prosecutus est affectu novel- 
lam Congregationem regularis Observantiae, quam praedecessor fecerat Hen- 
ricus. AM IX 267. 

Minister Generalis et Provinvialis quidquid opus erat huic Congregationi 
augendae sponte concesserunt. AM IX 383 ad ann. 1415. 

* BF VI 533. Note 5. 

® AM IX 42. 

® Palomes, p. 436. 

™ The one begins with the words “Cupiens tota animi voluntate occurren- 
tibus quotidie periculis omnimodo obviare, idcirco ex causa rattonabilt niht 
nota, dilectiont tuae, praesentium tenore concedo et mando etc’? AM IX 60; 
the other “‘Cupiens sincero cordis affectu tuis devotis et salubribus petitionibus 
paternaliter satisfacere et omnimode condescendere, idcitco juxta tenorem 
Superdictae concessionis et gratiae etc.” AM IX 61. Cf. Palomes |. c. 271. 
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The: General’ of ‘the’ Order,” -HENR ¥ ALFPUR KS 
(1387-1405) went a step further by appointing Fr. Paolo his 
COMMISSARY GENERAL. Through him he governed the 
brethren of the Reform. He honored Paul as much as possible 
and gave him power to subdelegate Commissaries,"* and to 
send his brethren into all parts of Italy, Bosnia and Corsica. 


Fr. Paul died Sept. 17, 1390 in the Convent of the Con- 
ventuals at Foligno at the ripe age of 81, and was buried by 
them. According to WADDING he said just before his death: 
“This is my resting place as long as I live.’’7* At the time of 
his demise Fr. Paul’s Reform numbered 12 Convents.™ 


It is strange that we do not find more about Fr. Paulo a 
Trinci in contemporary authors. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that his first followers were illiterate men and thus 
were either not interested or not sufficiently versatile in consign- 
ing to letters or preserving to posterity the deeds of their illus- 
trious leader.7> In fact the honor of founding the Observant 
Reform is conceded as much to St. Bernardine of Siena as to 
him.?® Concerning the illiteracy of the early Reform friars 


2 Fr. Henricus Minister Generalis . . . . Fratrem Paulitium «4. €OMs 
missamgue familiam, omnibus quibus potuit, modis excitavit ad ampliandam 
Ordinis reformationem.”’ Wadding in AM IX 78 sqq. cf. ib. where Wadding 
also quotes documents, cf. also AM IX 91. 

3 Er Paulutius dilapsus in cellulam a Patribus Conventualibus praepa- 
ratam dixit; ““Haec requies mea dum vixero”.. . et manibus in cructs forma 
compositis . . . sanctam antmam efflavit. AM IX 93-4. cf. Il Sepolcro del 
B. Paolo :-Trinci in MF XXVIII (1927) 152-3. His body was discovered 
inelo7 luck. ME.XUW 147, 146. 

7% Cf. Palomes, p. 435 sqq. 

®Cf Lib. Conform. by Bartol. di Albizzo da Vico Pisani, who com- 
plained: “‘Nullam esse mentionem aut memoriam ubi jacent complures pri- 
mitivae Religiomis Beatt, nempe negligentia Fratrum scribentium, et addide- 
rim non curantium Religionis memoriam’, Palomes. l. c. p. 304, Note 3. 

® Speaking of St. Bernardine of Siena they say: Principium fuit hujus 
sancti gregis, qui sub Franctsct ordinatione stricte vivens, nunc admodum 
crevit. Matteo Veggio (Datario of Martin V), Europa, cap. 78.—Eorum 
conductor et magister, qut fratres Observantes appellantur. Enea Silvio Picco- 
lomini (Pope Pius Il), Tract. vitae hum., 2:—cf. Acta Sanct., Godefrido 
Henschenio et Daniele Papebrochio, Maji, tom. V—Vita secunda antiquior 
(S. Bernardini), autore Maffaeo Veghto, Cap. V, fol. 298. In the life of 
the Saint written by Pietro d’Alva, in 1414, we read: Initium sumpsit Re- 
formatio cuius auctor fuit S. Bernardinus, dicta Zoccolantium. Emmanuele 
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Wadding writes: ‘‘In the family of the Observants there were 
few learned men, excepting those who were formerly Convent- 
uals, or who had studied in the world before they entered this 
mind of life.’’”’ 

Fr. Paul’s successor in the administration of the Reform 
Houses within the Order was JOHN OF STRON- 
CONIO (d. 1418), a renowned preacher and lover of relig- 
ious discipline.** The three Provincials of the Provinces of 
Assisi, Tuscany and the March of Ancona made him their 
Vicar over the houses of the newly organized congregation. He 
reformed several Convents, erected others, and through his 
preaching obtained many followers.*® The General and the 
Provincials continued to favor the new Reform and did all they 
could to increase its growth.*® Up to the year 1405 the admin- 
istration of the Reform was entirely in the hands of the Con- 
ventuals, who then represented the Community as such. The 
Guardians of the Reform hermitages were elected in the Provin- 
cial Chapters of the Province of Umbria, the March of Ancona 
and Tuscany to which they were subject. The Vicar was 
appointed by the General.*t About the year mentioned how- 
ever, the General, and the Provincials of these Provinces, of 
their own accord, granted the Reform Brethren permission to 
hold their own Chapters, make their own laws, erect hermitages, 
admit brethren and send them whithersoever they deemed fit. 


Rodriquez, an Observant, referring to the same year 1414 writes: Reformatio 
Fratrum de Observantia exiit a fratribus Conventualibus et coepit anno 
circiter 1414. (99 Reg., tom. I, q. 2, 7, 3). Hic est Bernardinus, quit mo- 
nasteria fratrum Minorum ad veterem disciplinam adduxit, says Spondano, 
ad ann. 1443. Minorum Observantium Ordo, dictus Zoccolantium, institutus 
fuit a S. Bernardino Senenst, says Riccioli, Ann., VI pag. 358; Palomes 
304-5, Note 4. 

™ In Familia Observantum pauci erant virt docti, praeter eos qui a Con- 
ventualibus transierunt, aut in seculo ante susceptan hanc vitae rationem 
litteris operam dederant, AM XI 110.. 

® AM IX 90. 

® Lenti incremento suam familiam dilatabat AM IX 383. 
; ® Ministros plurimo obsequio, et placido regimine habebat propitios. AM 
383. 

Cf. Benoffi, Compendio di Storia Minoritica (Pesari, 1829) p. 158; 
Palomes, 1. c. p. 266. 
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Thy could even eléct a Vicar, subject however to the approba- 
tion of the General.®2 But the General and the Provincials 
always reserved to themselves the power of holding carers 
visitation in the Houses of the Reform Brethren. 


The Reform increased from day to day. John of Stronconio 
wished to found Houses also in the Roman Province, but as his 
jurisdiction as Vicar of the General extended only over the 
above mentioned Province of Umbria, the March of Ancona, 
and Tuscany, he applied 1403 directly to POPE BONIFACE 
IX (1389-1404) asking him for permission to found there 
two new Hermitages with attached churches and cemetertes.** 
There were indeed other Reform Houses in the Roman Province 
before this time, but they all stood under the immediate juris- 
diction of the Provincial of Rome. From Umbria, John of 
Stronconio also brought the reform into Abruzzi and opened 
a hermitage at Aquila.** At the time of the COUNCIL OF 
CONSTANCE, 1414 the Reform Brethren occupied thirty- 
four such Hermitages, including LE CARCERI, which. had 
been given in 1350 by Clement VI to Gentilis of Spoleto; and 
SAN DAMIANO conceded to Fr. Paul by the Conventuals of 
the Umbrian Province in 1380. ALWVERNO was ceded in 
1419.8 After 1432, PORTIUNCULA was conceded by the 
Conventuals of the same Province, under condition however, 
that the offerings made by the faithful be remitted te the Sacr. 
Convento.** Besides the Convents or Hermitages just men- 


POAMELX!3 83: 

8% BR VII 164; Holz. 94. 

A Min Le SOR 

® Cf. Kirchenlextkon, IV 1665. 


®° Calixt III confirmed this provision Sept. 13, 1457 (Bull. Assis. No. 
298) as also Leo X Aug. 22,°1515" (Ball. Assis. -Noma2zie 


Concessitt hanc (domum) Minister Generalis annuentibus Patribus provin- 
ciae §. Francisct, maxtme tis, qui habitabant ad Sacrum Conventum Assist, 
ubi sancti Patriarchae corpus honorifice colitur. AM IX 381; cf. Benoffi 
164; AFH XIII 293-8. Papini, Notizie Secure (Foligno-Tomassini, 1824) 
demonstrates that despite this annotation by Wadding referring to the year 
1415 that Portiuncula did not actually pass into the hands of the Observants 
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tioned the newly-begun family of Paul of Trinci had received 
between the years 1368-1415 from the Conventuals also Brug- 
liano, Monte di Perugia, Farneto, Montegiove, L’Eremita, Lo 
Speco di S. Urbano, Monteluce, Stroncone, San Paulo near 
Spoleto, Morovalle, Cesapolomba, and Fiesole.8’ They totalled 
in all, as mentioned, thirty-four Reform Convents. 


The adherents of the Reform numbered at the time of the 
Council of Constance about 200.8° There were very few 
priests, the majority of the friars being lay-brothers.*° They 
devoted themselves to pious exercises and lived distant from the 
cities and the distractions of the world. They cared little for 
learning or study, as they thought this was contrary to the spirit 
of St. Francis.°® The most of them could thus neither read nor 
write. They spent their time in meditation, prayer and work. 
They were intent rather on their own personal salvation than 
on that of others. | 


until after December 14, 1432. The alms at Portiuncula became in later 
years a much mooted question between the Conventuals and Observants (cf. 
Meee s- 125,153; XIl 901, 147; XI 26, 30, 151,..155.,. Cf, my 
book on ‘“‘The Portiuncula Indulgence’? in Franciscan Studies Vol. XIX 
(Wagner, 1938) p. 178. For centuries the famous Indulgence was not to 
be gained until the Conventnuals accompanied by the Observants had arrived 
in procession from the Sacro Convento. Cf. Urban VIII Domini Nostri, 
March 20, 1643. MF XII 125. 


* AM IX 42. 


“ Ducenti erant circtter professores Observantiae, viri semplices, abjecti, 


illiterati, AM XII 411. 


™ Benoffi, p. 158 Numerus fratcum per omnia dispersorum erat exiguus, 
Meque suficiebat ministerio domestico. Inter ducentos circiter paucissimi erant 
Sacerdotes. Pauci erant docti. AM IX 382 ad ann. 1415. Majori parte laici 
fratres erant, says Arnaldo, 1414; Palomes, p. 302. 


; " Primi fautores Instituti, virt abjecti, humiles, rerum agendarum, et scer- 
tiae expertes, in solitudinibus, in cavernis, et eremitoriis a mundo remoti, non 
alienas, quam suae curabant animae, rerum coelestium contemplationt et ple- 
tat incessanter addicti. AM IX 382; cf. Palomes, p. 302. 
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The Order at the beginning of the Reform, i.e., about 1400 
A. D. according to Wadding.** 


CISALPINE PROVINCES 


The Province of St. Francis Assisi had 9 Custodies with 80 Convents 
a? 39 99 9? % >? 
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17 Provinces 88 Custodies 606 Convents 


The above figures refer only to Italy and the countries be- 
longing to the Italian part of the Order (pars Ctsalpina) ; 
Wadding admits that he did not enumerate all the Convents.” 


* AM IX 160 sqq. 
al aU ted BS (es 
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TRANSALPINE PROVINCES 
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The Provinces outside of Italy (pars Transalpina) were the 


following:°*° 


The Province of St. James (in Spain) 


Castile (in Spain) 
Aragon (in Spain) 
Aquitaine (in France) 
Provence (in France) 
Burgundy (in France) 
Tours (in France) 
Paris (in France) 
England 

Ireland 

Denmark, 

Norway, Sweden 
Cologne (Germany) 
Strassburg (Germany) 
Saxony (Germany) 
Austria 
Bohemia 
Hungary 


The Vicariate of Bosnia 


”? 
d9 99 >? 
9? ? 97 
9s 7 ? 
7 ? %” 


7? 22 9? 


17 Provinces 


Russia 
Orient 
North 
Tartary 
Sardinia 
Corsica 


and 7 Vicariates 


had 8 Custodies with 42 Convents 


%? 


There were besides some others, 
cited by Wadding.*t Thus in the Order at the time of the 
Reform of Fr. Paul of Trinci there were 34 Provinces and 7 
Vicariates with 226 Custodies and 1499 Convents. 


* AM IX 206 sqq. 
* AM IX 234-242. 
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founded about 1400 and 
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St. Francis of Assisi by Cimabue, (1240-1302) in the Lower 


Church of San Francesco, Assisi. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Order During the Great Western Schism (1378-1417)? 


The great Western Schism which caused such havoc in the 
Church to both its temporal and spiritual detriment reacted also 
upon the Order. In 1378, URBAN VI (1378-89) was 
legitimately elected Pope, but the majority of the cardinals 
were so displeased with his uncouth method of procedure that 
in the same year (Sept. 20, 1378) they elected at Fondi, undez 
the protection of Queen Giovanna of Sicily, an anti-pope, 
Robert of Geneva, who took the name of CLEMENT VIi 
(1378-94). He resumed papal residence at Avignon (1379).? 


Since the cardinals, after the demise of the Pope to whom they 
adhered, always elected a successor, the schism lasted for almost 
40 years. BONIFACE IX (1398-1404), INNOCENT VII 
(1404-1406), GREGORY XII (14C6-1415), followed as 


*Dr. Bleinetzrieder, Traktat des Minoritenprovinzial’s von Englands Ft. 
Nicholaus de Fakenham (1395) tiber das grosse Abendlaendische Schisma 
fee et 577-600, I] 79-91; P. DR. Gonrad Eubel, O.F.M. Conv., “Die 
Avignoneschiche Obedienz im Franziskanerorden zur Zeit des grossen aben- 
laendischen Scismas’’ in Franz. Stud. I Jahrg. (1914) 2 Hft. p. 165-192, 
312-327; 4 Hft. 479-490; Id., Die Avignoneschishe Obedienz der Men- 
dikantenorden zur Zeit des Grossen Scismas. (Paderhorn, 1900); L. Palo- 
mes,Dei Frati Minori (Palermo, 1897) p. 282 ff.; AM IX 12 ff.; BF 
VII; AFH VII 793; O. Huttenbatiker, Der Minoritenorden zur Zeit des 
grossen Scismas (Berlin, 1893). 

Concerning the scism in general cf. N. Valois, La France et le grand 
Scisme d’Occident. 4 vols. (Paris, 1896-1902); L. Salembier, Le grand 
schisme d’Occident 4th ed. (Paris, 1902); Engl. trans. The Great Western 
Scism (London, 1907); Id. in Cath. Encyc. XIII 539-41; Pastor, History 
of the Popes Vol. I; Creighton, A History of the Pap-cy during the Period 
of the Reformation. I The Great Scism. The Council of Constance (Lon- 
don, 1882). For other literature cf. Cath. Encyc. XIII 541. 

* Among the cardinals who elected Clement VII was also a Franciscan, 
Bertrand Atgerius who in 1371 as Bishop of Glandéves (Glandatensis) had 
been appointed Cardinal-Priest by Gregory XI and by Urban VI Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia. Following his defection from. the legitimate Pope, Urban 
VI, he was vehemently chided for his action by the brother of King Alphonse 
IV of Aragon, Peter by name, who after the death of his wife in 1358 had 
entered the Franciscan Order. For his letter of 1379 to Atgerius and com- 
ment of Bliemetzrieder, ‘“‘Die zwei Minoriten; Petrus Prinz von Aragonien 
und Kardinal Bertrand Atgerius zu Beginn des abendlaendischen Schismas’’ 


in AFH II 441 ff. 
287 
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legitimate popes upon URBAN VI; whereas BENEDICT AIII 
(1394-1417) succeeded CLEMENT VII as anti-pope. To 
bring about a union the COUNCIL OF PISA was convened 
1409, at which the cardinals of both factions assembled. ‘There, 
both popes, Gegory XII and Benedict XIII were declared 
deposed by the Council and a third elected, Petrus Philarghi 
or Crete, the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, a Franciscan-Con- 
ventual, who assumed the name of ALEXANDER V (1409- 
1410). But both Gregory XIi and Benedict XIII refused 
to recognize the action of the Council and thus there were 
now three popes. The Kingdom of Naples, parts of Italy, 
the German King Ruprecht and several other German princes 
adhered to Gregory XII; Spain, Portugal and Scotland to Peter 
de Luna, Benedict XIII; the rest of the Church to Alexander 
V, and after his death to his successor, Balthasar Cossa, who 
took the name of JOHN XXIII (1410-1415). Matters remained 
confused and desturbed until under pressure brought by 
EMPEROR SIGISMUND, Gregory XII convoked the Council 
of Constance, 1414. Here Gregory XII voluntarily resigned, 
John XXIII was forced to abdicate, and Benedict XIII was 
deposed. The various factions united on Nov. 11, 1417, when 
Cardinal Otto Colonna, who assumed name of MARTIN V 
(1417-1431), was elected Pope. Thus peace and unity were 
again restored to the Church. 


To-day historians know who the lawful successors to the See 
of St. Peter were, but at that time things were so confused that 
even the Saints were not clear on the subject. The division of 
the papacy effected also the unity of kingdoms and Religious 
Orders. At the outbreak of the Schism the General of the 
Order was LEONARD DE ROSSI (1373-1378). A Neapolitan 
by birth, he sided with the anti-pope, Clement VII, probably 
at the instigation of the Queen of Sicily. United with de Rossi 
in acknowledging Clement VII were the Provincials in Spain, 


> Cf. Benoffi, Storia Minoritica (Pesaro, 1829) p. 153-54;. AM IX 12 
ff.; Cath. Encyc. 1 288; Kirchenlextkon I 482. 
*MF XXXIX 166. 
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France, Portugal, Scotland and certain Provinces in the northern 
part of Italy and Germany. Urban VI, chagrined that de 
Rossi sided with the anti-pope, deposed him and nominated, in 
1381, LUDOVICO DONATO® the:-Ex-Procurator, Apostolic 
Vicar. At the GENRAL CHAPTER held in GRAN in Hun- 
gary, 1379, Donato was elected General (1379--1383).° Only 
twelve Provinces were -represented; all the others adhered to 
Clement VII, the anti-pope.* On December 21, 1381, Donato 
was created Cardinal® but continued to govern the Order as 
Bear until the CHAPTER: OF FERRARA 1382 (most 
authors heretofore placed this Chapter in 1383).° In 1385, 
at the command of Urban VI, he was put to death together 
with other Cardinals,’° having been suspected of intrigues against 
the Pope. Donato’s successors as legitimate Generals of the 
Order, were PETER OF CONZANO (1382-1384), elected 
at the Chapter of Ferrara, (1383-84) (he died in May 1384) ,* 
MARTIN OF SANGIORGIO of Rivarolo,!? a Piedmontese, 


*> Cf. AM IX 16. Abate holds that Cardinal Frignano, the former General, 
was selected to govern the Order until the next Chapter that was to convene 
at Gran in 1379 cf. MF XXIX 166. Concerning the Chapter of 1382 cf. 
Set Vil 376-7. Cf.-also MF XXXVI 524-32. 
meer Il 213. 

"Among the Acts of the Chapter we read of the selection of religious friars 
to propagate the Faith among the infidels; likewise the appointment of zeal- 
ous religious to frame Constitutions that might curb certain abuses and scan- 
dals (AM IX 23). The General should have the right to dispense with the 
General Statutes. At every General Chapter on the Tuesday after Pentecost 
discussions should be held concerning the reform of the Order. 

*AM IX 49. 

* Cf. however, AFH VIII 676-677 also MF XXIX 165-166. For the 
acts of the Chapter cf. ib. MF XXIX 176-178. They speak with great 
respect for Urban V, the legitimate Pope and threaten imprisonment to those 
who would think or act otherwise. The friars who became allied with the 
Scism were not to be elevated to any higher offices in the Order. Regulations 
were made regarding students at Oxford and Cambridge; certain decrees were 
likewise framed concerning the correction of erring brethren; the promotion 
of worthy candidates, etc. 

met. Cath, Encye. XV 217. 

eee 11 215->-AM IX 52. 

* AF II 216; AM IX 64; MF 166-167, 178-180. During the month 
of February, 1387 Sangiorgi, after having visited the Province of Milan, 
died at Castelnuovo, near Pavia, where, in the Church of the Order he was 
buried. He was a staunch adherent of the legitimate Pope. 
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(1384-87), elected at the CHAPTER OF PADUA in 1384 
(not in 1385 as Wadding, following Mariano, claims; or 1387 
as Glassberger erroneously asserts) ;1? and HENRY ALFIER{ 
(1387-1405) ,74 ie Beuctites the Order for the next eighty 
years. 


After the General Di Rossi had been nee by Urban VI, 
he was created Cardinal by the anti-pope, Clement VII, Decem- 
ber: 16,1378. “ANGELUS OF SPOLETO; "(1378-1301e. 
di Rossi’s Vicar, was elected at the CHAPTER held ai 
NAPLES May 29, 1379, to succeed de Rossi (as an anti- 
general) .17 The Provincials who took part in this Chapter 
were the above mentioned adherents of Clement VII. Angelus 
of Spoleto was re-elected at the Chapter of Paris (1382,) Geneva 
(1385) and Perpignan (1388). He had already convoked the 
Chapter of Montpellier, but died May 8, 1391, before it con- 
vened. Clement VII thereupon appointed, the same year, JOHN 
OF CHEVEGNEYO: (1391-1399), of the Provincevor Bur 
gundy, his successor. He held one Chapter at Avignon, (June 
2, 1392). After his death (some time before Dec. 2, 1399) 


* MF XXIX 166, Note 2. When under the protection of the anti-Pope, 
Clement VII, a (scismatic) General Chapter was convoked at Geneva in 
1315, Sangiorgi charged the Provincial of Umbria, Nicolas of Bettona, and 
the Provincial of Northern Germany, P. M. Leopardo, to influence the recal- 
citants to return to the unity of the Order and submit to its legitimate head. 
But his hopes were sadly frustrated. he two Provincials themselves be- 
came ensnared in the very nets of scism from which they were to free their 
confreres. Cf. MF XXIX 167; BFE V 50). The) Actssotetnemlegit mas. 
‘Chapter of Padua in 1384 were recently published by Giuseppe Abate, O.M. 
Conv. in the Miscellanea Francescana. Among other decrees referring to the 
return of the Scismatic brethren; to the students at Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Bologna aNd Padua and to the acquisition of the Magisterium, etc., there is 
a privision made for the re-copying of the Rule; of Papal, General and Pro- 
vincial Statutes and Constitutions so that there might be copies of the same 
in every Convent of the Order. Cf. MF XXIX 167; 178-180. 

Pre Le ed See eV one) 

* AM IX 15, 16. In 1381 he was taken captive by Carlo di. eee King 
of Sicily and deprived of his liberty for five years. In 1387 he fled to 
Avignon, where he was received by Clement VII (BF VII, 263). He died 
Martens Gast 4 Ov, 

* Cf. MF XXIX 166, Note 3; Sbaraglia, Supp. ad Annales Min. Wad- 
dingts pa 7D 2: 

se his Wt GIVE 
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he was succeeded by Fr. JEAN AMICI, who govened his 
adherents until July 30, 1403, when he was appointed Bishop 
of Bethlehem (Oct. 15, 1410). The Chapter of Avignon, (bet. 
July 30 and Oct. 27, 1403), elected John Bardolini, his suc- 
cessor as anti-general. He convoked the Chapters of Pamplune 
(1415) and Saragossa (1416). 


After the death of the legitimate General Sangiorgio 1387, 
Henry Alfieri, the Provincial of Genoa, was appointed by 
Urban VI to govern the Order until the next GENERAL 
Met TER, should convene at FLORENCE. Here he was 
elected General. During the many years of his Generalate (1387- 
1405) ALFIERI* did his utmost in Chapters!® and 
otherwise to reform religious discipline which, Owing to the 
woeful schism in the Church, had greatly declined, in the 
Order. The Pontiffs of both ‘‘obedienées’’, in order to gain for 
themselves as many adherents as possible, were rather generous 
in the concession of privileges and favors. This, despite Bulls 
of both popes,”° one directed against the other’s adherents, 
naturally tended to develope laxism, especially in regard to 
poverty. Individual friars were permitted to receive personal 
revenues that were to fall to the possession of the Order only 
Meetecheir death! After this evil had once been introduced 
others followed the bad example, even without papal dispensa- 
tion.** Many of the provincials neglected their duties so much 
so that they had to be deposed. All this served as an impetus 


“Cf. Vassallo, Enrico Alfieri, (Asti, 1890), 

® At one of these Chapters held at Mantua 1390, at the request of the 
Irish Friars, the feast of St. Patrick was inserted in the calendar of the Order. 
The Minorites were the first religious Order thus to honor Ireland’s Apostle. 
Wadding, himself an Irishman, commenting on this fact says: “Id itaque 
debet Hibernia Sodalitio Minorum, ut ptae omnibus Ordinibus Hibernorum 
celebrarit Apostolum; atque profecto vicissim illa peculiarta hutc Instituto 
frequenter rependit amoris indicia, et summam benevolentiam’ (AM IX 96- 
97). In 1399 at the Chapter of Assisi (AF II 224) the feast of St. Joseph, 
the Spouse of the Blessed Mother and Patron of the Order, was introduced 
(AM IX 158, cf. Ch. xxix); and in 1406 at the Chapter of Aquila the 
feast of St. Benedict, the Abbot (AM IX 321) 

er VII 29, 31. 
e, F Il 243; Eubel, Die Avign. Obedienz der Mendikantenorden, op. cit. 
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to the new reform of Fr. Paulo a Trinci. Batholomew of Pisa, 
whose Liber Conformitatum?? was approved of by the CHAP- 
TER OEF ASSISI 139928 rightly bewails in his explanation of 
the Rule this sad condition of affairs.** 


Alfieri, after governing the Order eighteen years, died at 
Ravenna, 140525 and was succeeded by ANGELO OF 
PIRETO (1405-1408), elected at the GENERAL CHAPTER 
OF MUNICH, April 16, 1405.2° Owing to the disastrous con- 
dition in Church and State occasioned by the Schism, Angelo 
convoked in 1408 a CHAPTER AT AQUILA. His primary 
purpose in so doing was to consult with the brethren regarding 
future steps to be taken; the Pope to be recognized; and measures 
to be adopted to bring about unity in the Order. Gregoty 
XII (1406-1415), the legitimate Pope, angered at the suspicion 
cast upon his supremacy by the action of Pireto, deposed him 
(1408) and appointed a new General in the person of 
WILLIAM GIANETTINI of Cevereto (1408-1409) whom 
he desired to be confirmed by the Chapter of the following 
years.2”7 Very few Provinces however, pledged their allegiance. 
It was probably as much in the hope of gaining new adherents 
to their allegiance as in the cause of religious discipline that 
INNOCENT VII in Romanus Pontifex, November 22, 140578 
and his successor, GREGORY XII, in Provisionis nostrae, April 
24, 1411, ordained that all Provincials who had held office for 
more than ten years be deposed and that the newly elected 


(Bologna, 1590.) Cf. AF II 216. Of this work Wadding remarks: 
“Multa sane utilia, et quae lucem nosttis attulere Historicis, bona fide conges- 
sit, rudt tamen stylo et confuso rerum ac temporum ordine, suo tamen insti- 
tuto accomodo.”’ As a reward for his labors Wadding says a habit worn by 
St. Francis was given to him. AM IX 158. 


RAN Be Ge 


2% AR IV 373, 445: Firm. IV 54; Mon. Ord. Min. III 76; Holz. op. 
Cith oc. 
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Provincials exercise their term of Office not over a term of six 
years.”°. erie: 

‘The Schism in Church and Order came to a crisis at the 
COUNCIL OF PISA (1409). With the hope of bringing 
about unity the cardinals of both factions, i.e. those adhering 
to Gregory XII the legitimate Pope, (whose followers however 
were in the minority) and those adhering to Benedict XIII, 
Peter de Luna, convened. Most active in bringing about this 
Council under the tutelage of kings and princes were Balthassar 
Cossa, the Apostolic Legate of Bologna (later John XXIII); 
and Cardinal Pietro Philarghi, Archbishop of: Milan, and Car- 
dinal of the Titular Church of the Twelve Apostoles, Rome, 
a Conventual. At the Council as mentioned both popes were 
declared deposed, June 5, 1409; and Cardinal Pietro Philarghi, 
who assumed the name of ALEXANDER V, was elected Pope. 
As both Gregory XII and Benedict XIII, refused to recognize 
the action of the Council, which in truth was not oecumenical, 
because not convoked by the legitimate head of the Church, 
there were now three papal obediences. 


Alexander V°° was born at Crete (1339) of poor parents. 
A homeless beggar boy, knowing neither parents nor relatives, 
he became the protégé of a Conventual Friar who gave him an 
elementary education and assisted him in becoming a Franciscan. 
Giving hopes of a bright future he was sent to Venice and 
Padua for his studies. Later, at Oxford and at Paris, he dis- 
tinguished himself as a professor, preacher, and writer. During 
his stay at Paris the schism broke out and Philarghi sided with 
Urban VI. Through. the favor of Giovanni Galeazzo, Duke 
of Milan, over whose son he acted as tutor, and for whom he 
went as ambassador on important missions, Philarghi was made 
successively Bihop of Piacenza, 1386; of Vicenza, 1387; of 
Novara, 1389; and finally Archbishop of Milan, 1402. Pro- 
found learning, condescending friendliness and unlimited charity 


aor VIL 208. 
Bear il 2272 AM IX 272 sqq.: 323 sqq.; Palomes op. cit. 285; Cath. 
et 288. Enbel, in Fr.-St. [ (1914) 167 Note I; BF VII, 623. 
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towards the poor were his characteristic traits. ““As a religious, ’ 
he was wont to say, ‘‘I was rich; as Cardinal poor; and as Pope 
a beggar.’’** In 1405 he was created Cardinal, with SS. XII 
Apostoli as his titular church, by Innocent VII and confirmed 
as papal legate to Lombardy. At the Council of Pisa Philarghi 
took a leading role. He approved of the withdrawal of the 
Cardinals from the obedience of Gregory XII; sanctioned the 
agreement of the rival Colleges of Cardinals to join in a common 
effort for unity; and negotiated with HENRY IV and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to obtain England’s neutrality. He 
preached the opening sermon at the Council, and in scathing 
words denounced the two contending rivals. He presided at 
the deliberation of the theologians who declared these popes 
heretics and schismatics. On June 26, 1409, he was the 
unanimous choice of the cardinals to fill the presumedly vacant 
see of Peter. 


Through kindness and mildness Alexander V, who was in 
good faith,*? tried to bring about in his person peace and union, 
not only in the Church®* but also in the Religious Orders, 
particularly the Franciscan of which he was a member. In his 
Bull Ordinem Fratrum Minorum Sept. 24, 1409,°4 he ordered 
all to recognize but one General. His efforts however were in 
vain; for just as through him the Church received a third Pope, 
and the embroglio became more entangled, so also did the Order 
receive its third General. 


Angelo of Pireto, as mentioned, because he sided with the 
Pisan Council, was deposed by Gregory XII; but for the same 
reason, he was protected by the Pisan popes, Alexander V and 
John XXIII. He continued to rule over the greater part of the 
Order. Gregory XII thereupon appointed, after Suvereto’s 
death, Angelo of Salvetti, General-Vicar of the Order. But 


2 TAIRA LEZ 271. 

® He had under his obedience at this time all nations, save Spain and Scot- 
land who adhered to Benedict XIII and save a few Italian and German cities 
who still recognized Gregory XII. 

ANE XL 3 2520; 

BEM Thal 7. 
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when he also followed the majority and adhered to Alexander 
V and to his General, Pireto, Gregory XII appointed in 1410 
ANTHONY OF CASCIA (1410-1415) General of the Order. 
Thus with Pireto adhering to Alexander V; Anthony of Cascia 
to Gregory XII; and Bardolini (1403-1417) to Benedict XIII 
there were now also three Generals in the Order. Theoretically 
speaking, Anthony of Cascia, having been appointed by the 
legitimate pope, Gregory XII, was the true and only General; 
but de facto Pireto ruled over the vast majority. Only Spain 
recognized Bardolini as General. As all three leaders held their 
regular General Chapters and deposed all those appointed by 
any other faction, the confusion in the Order was immeasurably 
and scandalously augmented. 


The first General Chapter under the Pisan obedience was held 
in Rome,-in 1411. It was convoked by Anthony of Pireto and 
attended by the majority of the Order.*® It was decided that 
all decrees made during the schism by any one faction be 
annulled. ‘he power granted to a Vicar or Commissary is not 
to extend over six months in the Provinces of Saxony, Dacia 
(the present Transylvania) and Moldavia. The following 
places were selected for clerics to pursue legitimately their studies: 
Oxford, Cambridge, Erfurt, Orléans, Strassburg, Vienna, Pisa, - 
Cologne, Rome and Assisi. 


One of the means the Popes*® and Generals used in order to 
curry favor with their subjects and thus to unite them more 
firmly to themselves was, as stated above, the granting of 
privileges and concessions. These in time naturally led to 
misuses. This is a fault attributed to Alexander V, who in 
virtue of his Brief Sacrae Religionis, December 3, 1409,37 con- 
ceded to the Convents of Chambery and Geneva, in the French 


* AM IX 348. For the Acts of the Chapter of AF II 240-242. 

* Urban VI e.g. in the hope of obtaining the backing of the Franciscan 
Order created three of its members Cardinals, viz.: Thomas Frignani, Ex- 
Minister General and Patriarch of Aquileia September 18, 1373; Bartilomeo 
Coturno of Chiavari, a learned theologian; and Ludovico Donati, the General 
elected at Gran in 1379, or in December 21, 1381. 

“BF VII 426. 
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Province of Burgundy, the privilege of receiving legacies, thus 
far prohibited. He did, however, exclude the acquisition of — 
real estate. What was true of Alexander V could also be asserted 
of his ally, the General. While in England, Pireto gave to the 
Provincials faculties that bad always been reserved to the 
General.88 These many concessions from Pope and General 
prepared the way fora favorable reception of the French Obser- 


vants, just in their infancy, at the Council of Constance. 


The second Chapter under the Pisan obedience was celebrated 
at lvausannen October 1691414" JOHN XXITL. (1410- 
1415), successor of Alexander V, wrote a letter to the Chapter,*. 
and granted Angelo of Pireto permission to select other Vocales 
(electors) in the place of those Provincials and Custodes who 
in Spain and elsewhere adhered to Benedict XIII, and in Italy 
to Gregory XII. Despite the fact that Gregory XII. was the 
real Pope he had, as mentioned, few adherents in the Order.® 
Angelo of Pireto was again elected. At the Council of Constance, 
Pireto was among the number of those who passed sentence 
over John Huss, the heretic.*? 


It was only at the COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE (141/48 
1418), convoked by John XXIII under pressure of Emperor 
Sigismund (1410-1437), that peace was again restored to 
Church and Order. Here Gregory XII voluntarily resigned 
(1415) ; John XXIII abdicated; and Benedict XIII was deposed. 
On November 11, 1417 unity in the papacy was restored 
through the election of MARTIN V .(1417-1431)... Unt 
was thereby also restored to the Order, for now Bardolini had 
as few followers as Benedict XIII, and the very few that had 
adhered to Anthony of Cascia, seeing that their leader Gregory 
XII had resigned, soon cast their lots with Angelo Pireto, who 
continued to rule the Order until 1421.* 


AM ALN 23.40% 

TT AMALX 25.60, 

0 <* Amabiles Fructus’ July 28, 1414, BF VII 483. 
1 “Sod hi erant paucissimi’’ AM IX 360. 
Peeve 37 0. 
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At the Council, which the General, Provincials, and thirty- 
three doctors of Theology in the Order attended, various affairs 
pertaining to the Community were transacted.** Besides the 
important regulations concerning the French Observants (cf. 
moap, LX), the doctrine of the Minorite, JEAN PETIT 
(Joannes Parvus d. 1411) ,*° who defended, if not absolutely at 
least relatively the right of assassinating tyrants, was examined. 
The University of Paris, at which Jean Petit taught, had 
indeed condemned the doctrine, but was not able to obtain a 
confirmation of its action through the Council despite the efforts 
of GERSON, the chancellor of the University.*® Six perverse 
doctrines of the followers of OLIVI (cf. Ch. XI) however, 
were condemned by the Council.*’ 


pets AR [li245: 

* Cf. Hefele, Conziliengeschichte VU, 175, 266, 284, 300, Holz. op. 
cies 0. 

AM. IX 343. 

EeGt, Palomes,-op:.cit:p: 291. 
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Madonna and Saints by Perugina (1446-1520). In the fore- 
ground St. Constance; St. Ercolano; St. Lawrence, the Mar- 
tyr; and St. Louis of Toulouse. 


CHAPTER XIX 
| First Plea for Actual Separation 
The Reform in France and the Council of Constance, 1414.1 


The Observantine Reform spread from Italy to France in 
1388.2 ‘Three friars of the Province of Tours taking advantage 
of the unnatural disciplinary and canonical conditioned occa- 
sion by the Great Western Schism,* obtained from the anti- 
general Angelo of Spoleto (Avignon obedience: (1379-1391) 
a solitary place at MIRABEAU, in the Diocese of Poitiers, with 
the intention of leading a life according to the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Rule.* Within a short time, favored by the anti- 
popes, Clement VII and Benedict XIII, and many rich persons 
of BEZIERS, where Olivi had been a Novice, and of Narbonne, 
where he had died,® these reform friars and their followers 
obtained eleven places, among them Laval and Bressiure,® 
in the Provinces of France, Burgundy and Tours.’ The former 
inhabitants of these convents were obliged to make room for 
the reform brethren. 


After the death of the Provincial of Tours, John Phillip who 
had favored the Reform, the Observants were expelled from 


* Quaerimoniae propositae in Concilio Constantiensi, in Spec. Min. III 
Pye 1x; Gub. II 17; Ill 78: BF VII passim; Benoffi, 159 sqq.; 
Ealomes’ 275-296. Cf. ‘Analecta Franciscana II,’ 212-268; AFH XXX 
391-419. 

wereeiiiet > Av LX 80; AF IT 215, 225,291 (N. 4). 

® Palomes p. 282. 

*“Suscitavit Dominus. spititum trium religiosorum patrum in provincia 
Turoniae ut collapsam discitplinam restaurarent. Hi vel suis, vel aliorum 
praectbus a suo illo pseudo Ministro Generali Angelo obtinuerunt coenobtum 


aliquod solitarium ...Mox imperante Angelo, Fr. Joannes Phillippus prae- 
fatae provinciae Minister, ei humanissime tribuit Conventum Mirabelanum 
Diocesis Pictaviensis . . . et infra paucos annos, anti-Pontificum Clementis et 


Benedicti auctoritate, procerumque favore undecim loca infra limites provin- 
ciarum Franciae, Burgundiae et Turonis, aggregarunt.’’ AM 1X 80. 
° Cf. Heylit, Hist. des Ordres, Vol. VI lib. III tn fine; Palomes p. 283. 
Por VI 311, 329, 343. 
BAM IX 81. 
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their homes. By order of the General however, through pressure 
brought upon him by the anti-pope Benedict XIII, they were 
allowed to return. The General also gave them a Commissary 


of their own in the person of THOMAS OF CURTE.® 
In 1402-PE TER OF VILLANOY ANG 


cresces) requested and received permission from Boniface IX° 
to construct one or the other house, or to receive the same from 
the General Alfieri,?° in order to start the Reform in the Province 


and Duchysop AQUI AINE... 


In 1407, through the prestige of the anti-pope Benedict 
XIII and the anti-General Bardolini, the Reform Brethren of 
the above named three Provinces of France, Burgundy and 
Tours acquired exemption from the legitimate Superiors of 
the Order, the. General AN THON WY. OF) PiliG Ee em 
(Alfieri’s successor, 1405-1408) and the Provincials.12 These 
French Observants, who in the meantime had added to their 
list the Convents of St. Jean d’Angely and Loches** and the 
newly established houses of Chalet and Fontenay-le-Comte,** 
also received permission to select a Superior of their own. On 
May 13, 1408, they elected as Bardolini’s Vicar the above named 
Thomas of Curte.2 ALEXANDER V, the Pisan Pope, at the 
request of Pireto, who although favoring the Reform feared a 
new schism in the Order,*® directed his Bull Ordinem Fratrum 
Minorum, Sept. 23, 1409, against the Reform Brethren and 
accused them of violating their vows; of having changed the 
form of the habit; of having received novices without permission 


SAMiEIX 81. 

°“Sacrae Religions’ April 19, 1402; BF VII 142. 

™ As Aquitaine was subject partly to the king of England, partly to the 
king of France, the friars were divided in regard to their allegiance to popes. 
Some were obedient to Rome, others to Avignon. BF VII 142. 

2 “Tn gua secundum veram regulae observantiam possent Altissimo famu- 
lari AM IX 256. 

2 “Circa statum ecclesiarum’ April 26, 1407. BF VII 350. 
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AMO Xe 37 12 BE Val 341 6, 47. 

% Ut——majori praecaverit scismati in Religione, etsi alias hutc reformationt 
faveret. AM IX 371. 
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of the lawful General and Provincials; yea—even of allowing, 
contrary to the will of the latter, such novices to make pro- 
fession.17 He furthermore accused them of getting exemption 
through the influence of secular princes, and of destroying 
obedience, unity and charity in the Order.*® He accordingly 
annulled all the above mentioned privileges and exemptions 
granted by Benedict XIII to the Pseudo-General Bardolini; 
obliged the followers of the Reform to return to the obedience 
of their lawful Superiors and ordered them to depose the assumed 
habit. He limited the acceptance and investment of novices to 
the Minister-General and Provincials.*® 


After the death of Alexander V (1410), the Observants 
appealed to his successor. JOHN XXIII entrusted the matter 
to the Cardinal Procurator. A short time thereafter the Obser- 
vants received another General Vicar in the person of NICH- 
OLAS OF BRETAGNE, who however like his predecessor, 
Thomas of Curte, was never recognized or able to exercise the 
power entrusted to him; in fact, through the action of the 
Ministers, he soon deposed.22 By his Bull His qui pro statu 
pacifico, July 28, 1414, John XXIII approved of the measure 
taken by Alexander V. He prohibited the Provincials however, 
under threat of punishment from the General, to hinder the 


1 Nonnulli ex Fratribus ipsis sui voti transgressores, absque ipsorum Mint- 
strorum commisione, seu consensu immo contra ipsorum Ministrorum prohti- 
bitionem, seculares personas ad Ordinem et novitios ad professtonem ejusmodt 
recipere, ac loca ipsius Ordinis jam forsan aedificata, vel quae aedificata procu- 
rarunt, ab aliis dicti Ordinis fratribus omnino saparatim inhabitare, Vicarium 
vero de eorum Societate sibi retinere, alterius vero formae habitum gestare 
praesumpserunt, et praesument, praetendentes, se ut praesumitur ad haec seu 
aliqua eorum ab iniquitatis alumno Petro de Luna, olim in sua obedientia 
Benedicto XIII nominato seu a perditionis filio Joanne Bardolino Fratre, du- 
dum pro Ministro Generali dicti Ordinis se gerente, specialem habere licentiam. 
Wadding ad ann. 1409; Reg. Pont. N. 7; AM IX 506. 

In Ordine praedicto debitum obedientiae pervertunt, unitatem separant et 
vinculum dissoluunt caritatis in magnam ejusdem Ordinis confustonem et 
laesionem l.c. 

Cf. Ordinem Fratrum Minorum Sept. 24, 1409. Wadding ad ann. 
1409 Reg. Pont. N. 7; Benoffi, p. 161 sqq.; BF VII 417 sqq. 

foe 1X9371. 
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brethren in leading a Reform within the Community if they 
so desired.?? . 


Not content with these provisions, the French Observants,. 
about 200 in number, appealed at the COUNCIL OF CON- 
STANCE just then in session. (Sess. XV) .??. They accused the 
Order of relaxations, scandals and disorders;?? likewise. of 
having abandoned the ideals of poverty set down by St. Francis. 
Most of the complaints were taken from the work of Ubertino 
of Casale Sanctitas Vestra.24 They now wish to live the “‘reg- 
ular’ life of St. Francis by observing the Rule “ad litteram,” 
(according to the letter) without any dispensations whatsoever, 
especially in regard to the vow of poverty, and without using 
certain privileges that led to contentions with the secular clergy. 
Accordingly they asked for permission to separate from the 
Order,” and to elect Superiors of their own, as conceded them 
by the anti-pope Benedict XIII in 1407. 


‘Their method of procedure was to be this. No new convents 
should be built, but those already existing reformed. In every 
Custody two convents should be set aside where those desiring 
Reform might live, and to which other convents, if the majority — 
of the inhabitants so desire, might ally themselves. Should 
there be twelve such Reform houses in any one Province they 
should have the right to elect for themselves their own Provin- 
cial, who like the other Provincials, should be subject to the 
General. In case these convents do not reach twelve, they should 
form a Custody, and their Reform-Custos should be subject to 
the Provincials the same as other Custodes. A commission, 
consisting of GIORDANO ORSINI (the Cardinal Protector), 
PETER D’AILLY and other prudent and learned men,?*, was 


*" Volentes ac etiam eadem auctoritate statuentes quod ministri provinctales 
iN suis provinctis et conventibus pro tempore existentes fratres, volentes, 
regulam ipstum ordinis secundum Deum servare, non possunt sles debeant 
quomodolibet tmpedire. BF VII 483. 

”™ Cf. AFH IX 3-41; cf. Mon. Ord. Min. p. 109; 123-124. 

“ Benoffi;p. 162. 

GeAEH X57 .27-34) 

Benet ti.) ire 

"AM LX..371. 
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appointed to hear both sides. The result was announced in the 
nineteenth session (Sede vacante) in the form of the decree 
Supplicationib..s personarum Sept. 23, 1415.27 By virtue of 
this decree the Reform convents,?* of the three French Provinces 
that had appealed, viz., France, Burgundy and Tours could 
each elect one of their own as Superior, who however was to 
be confirmed within three days by the Provincial as his Vicar. 
These three Provincial-Vicars in turn were to elect one as the 
head of the three Provinces. He was to be presented to the 
General of the Order and within three days be confirmed by 
him as his (General) Vicar.2? As General Vicar the Council 
meuappointed NIGHOLAS RODULPHE.*® By 
virtue of this decree the French Observant Reform received its 
first formal ecclesiastical approbation. Later under EUGENE 
IV (1446) these provisions were extended to Italy and the other 
Observant Provinces.?? 


In 1416 Rodulphe convoked the first Chapter of French 
Observants of the Province of Tours. Here salutary laws were 
made for the new Reform.*? In the letter that Rodulphe 
addressed to the Reform brethren whom he thought had a right 


* Mansi, Coll. Concil.. XXVII; Concil. Constant. XIX p. 796-798; 
Patomes p. 437; AF II.258' sqq.; AM XS 7d; 

* From the writing of Martin V, “Ex Supernae’ 23 July, 1426, we learn 
the names of the Convents viz: Laval, Clisson, Amboise, St. Jean d’Angely, 
Bressiure, Cholet, Fontenay-le-Comte of the Province of Tours; Déle of 
Burgundy ; and Séez, St. Omer and Varemes of France. 

* Temporibus his novissimis regularts observantia vestrt jam dictt Ordinis 
in Praefatis conventibus inceperat vigere. “‘Supplicationibus Personarum”’ 
AM IX 371. “Statuimus quod fratres conventuum praedictorum possunt et 
valeant quilibet in sua provincia, eligera de sua stricta observantia unum Fra- 
trum tdoneum quem in scriptis Ministro illius provinciae praesentatum, ipsum 
dictus minister infra triduum post hujusmodt ptaesentationem suum vicatium, 
constituere debeat etc.” AM IX 372. “Quidem vicarti hujusmodi trium pro- 
vincialium possint et debeant—eligere inter se unum alium fratrem—pro 
-eorumdem vicariorum correctione et tottus strictae hujus observantiae in 
dictis provinciis melioris regimine’’ |. c. 

™Cf. AF II-260. 

* “Familia proinde regularts observantiae ab tramontana, plurtbus annis 
ante exorta, ptima omnium solemniter ab ecclesia et agnita et constituta est’’ 
mrt IX 3. 

* “Novae reformation’? AM IX 388. 
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to be present at the Chapter he styles himself “Reverendissimt 
Patris Ministri, Ordinis Minorum, Generalis Vicartus’’.** 


Although the French friars who had appealed to the Council 
wished and aimed at total separation the same was not granted 
them: for the General of the Order still retained, according to 
the Council, the right to visit personally as often as he desired 
and even contrary to the wish of the General Vicar, the Reform 
Brethren and their convents. He could punish the delinquent 
members and do whatever else is customary for a General to do 
during the time of his canonical visitation. ‘What applied to the 
General in regard to all of the Reform Provinces, applied equally 
as well to the Provincials in their respective Provinces.** 


The Council moreover expressly permits all the Reform 
convents and brethren, who so wish, to live and remain imme- 
diately under the care of their Provincial Ministers, disregarding 
entirely their own elected Provincial Vicars.*° “The Council 
makes one exception however in favor of the Convent of 
MIRABEAU, of the Diocese of Poitiers, which it wishes 
to be under the immediate direction and supervision of the above 
mentioned General Vicar, and its corresponding Provincial 
Vicar. The reason of this is given by the Council itself: “because 
in this convent of Mirabeau the Regular Observance in France 
had its beginning.’’*’ Wadding after repeating this provision 


* AM IX 388. 


*4 Possit tam Generalis Minister—qui est et qui erit pro tempore, tpsos 
fratres et Conventus n sua persona quoties voluerit, visitare, praelibato vicatio 
non obstante, et punire, st quid in dicta visitatione puniendum repererit, sicut 
moris est in Ordine, et alias facere consuevit. ‘‘Supplicationibus Personacum”’ 


| Werte 


35 

®° Non tamen per hoc intendimus, quin fratres et conventus, quit voluerint 
possint secundum hanc strictam observantiam vivere manendo et jam imme- 
diate sub cura ministrorum provincialium. 1. c. 


ie Quem conventum Mirabelanum volumus et expresse ordinamus curae et 
regimint praedictorum Vicariorum subesse et ex causa, ut sicut in eo stricta 
regularis Observantia in partibus illius sumpsit exordium, ita in tllo tanquam 
in aliorum speculo semper elucescat |. c. 
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adds that up to the year 1388 Mirabeau belonged to the Con- 
ventuals.*” 


The General Vicar, Nicholas Rodulphe, held THE FIRST 
CHAPTER OF HIS VICARIATE at Bressiure, 1416. Here 
decrees referring to the observance, of the Constitutions and the 
papal declarations, with the exception of the privileges referring 
to the use of money, were inculcated. Work and study were 
commanded.*® 


Th progress of the Reform encountered in the beginning 
many unpleasant obstacles. Already 1418 MARTIN V was 
abliged to write to the Bishop of Saintes to investigate certain 
affairs (not specifically defined) among the Reform friars of the 
Convent of St: Jean d’Angely that had induced the General 
Vicar to excommunicate both Guardian and his subjects to their 
deep shame and chagrin.*® 


The Vicars moreover began to assume’ so much power that 
they not only forbade the brethren to return under the jurisdic- 
tion of the regular Provincials and General but even excommu- 
micated and denounced them publicly in their churches for 
doing so. Martin V in his Bull Humilibus et honestis suppli- 
canttum votis June 2, 1421 took the part of the molested 
brethren; pronouced the excommunication passed over them null 
and void; and gave them the freedom of passing from the houses 
of the Reform to the Community, as enjoyed in Italy.*® It was 
only natural that the Provincial of Burgundy, angered at such 
presumption on the part of the Vicars, requested Martin V 
to prohibit the Observants from founding houses in his province, 
a request which the Sovereign Pontiff conceded, Dec. 3, 1422.4 


" Fuisse autem Conventum hunc (Mirabelanum) omnium in Galilis 
ptimum regularis Observantiae; atque inde ad altas transtise reformationem 
constat ex Concilio Constantiensi—Paruit autem ad hunc annum (1388) 
Patribus Conventualibus AM IX 82. 

* Gub; III 79; Holz. 156. 

fbr VII 507. 

“ Mandamus . . . ipsos permittant sub eorumdem provincialium obedientia 
tuxta ejusdem Ordinis regularis instituta virtutum Domino famulari, BF 
VII 554. 

bP Vil581. 
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In 1426 the Reform friars of the Convent of Déle, dissatisfied 
with conditions, appealed to Martin V to allow them to return 
under the obedience of the Regular Superiors of the Order, the 
Conventuals.*2 Other Convents, including even Mirabeau, (the 
principal Reform House in France) were not entirely in favor 
of the exemptions from the Regular Superiors as requested and 
granted at the Council of Constance,** for they considered this 
desire of separation prompted rather by vain glory than by 
religious zeal. Since the Superiors of the Order favored most 
graciously the Reform, as was mentioned, they felt that there 
was absolutely no need of seeking separation if indeed the inten- 
tion of the reform brethren were pure and unalloyed. 


After the Spirituals had been condemned the Order was once 
more one and undivided, as General Farinerius had declared in 
1354. At that time the only distinction of brethren in the 
Order were the FRATERS CONVENTUALES, 
a nomenclature first used by Pope Innocent IV (1243-1254) 
and later by the General Chapter of Naibonne (1260), those 
namely that occupied convents that had Conventual rights, 
(a domus formata); and FRA TRES NoNCONVEN- 
TUALES those who occupied the hermitages or were 
itinerants.** Only at the Council of Constance was the first note 
of division sounded by the French Observants, a fact that 
Holzapfel laments.*® The Conventuals never sought separation 
from any faction. Still, on the other hand, even though the 
French Observants sought separation at the Council of Con- 
stance, Benofi (O.M.Conv.) and after him, Palomes (O.M. 
Conv.) go too far when they insinuate that the Observants began 
a new Franciscan Order,** and this dating from the time of the 


ca 


ADP Mil OOO: 

*® Firm. I 34; cf. J. Fodéré, Narration historique et topographique des 
couvents de l’Ordre de S. Francgois—en Bourgogne—(Lyon, 1619) 160, 
163,7Holze 104-5: 

PeOAM) I 2Obs"ViIH 3 274 

* Handbuch etc. p. 105. ; 

“T ’anzidetto decreto fu base di un Ordine nuovo di Francescant’’ Pa- 
lomes p. 293. 
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Council of Constance.*? The very fact that the Council made the 
approbation of the appointment of the Observant Vicars subject 
to the approbation of the non-Observant Superiors of the Order, 
the Conventuals, shows that then the Observants formed one 
Order with the Conventuals. From the above only follows 
that the Observants, as Observants, and distinguished, although 
not separated, from the Order, did not exist legally before the 
Council of Constance, and that up to that time, having no 
Minister General and Provincials of their own, but only Vicars 
elected by the General Chapter, or the General and the Provin- 
cials, they existed in the Community, like a new shoot in a 
branch. The Council of Constance says this clearly enough 
when it distinguishes the houses of the Observants from the 
“Convents of the Community of the Order,’’ by which latter 
phrase it refers to those who did not join the Reform move- 
ment, namely the Conventuals.** Wadding says the same when 
he expressly remarks that the Observants in France had no 
General Vicars of their own before the Council of Constance. 


“Tn questo decreto base e fondamento di un Ordine nuovo di Francescani 
fa d’uopo osservare: 1) Che esso non fa untversale e comune a tutte le famiglie 
osservanti, ma per le tre sole ricorrentit provincie francest. 2) Queste tre pro- 
vincie di zelanti st uniscono a formare una famiglia non gid in virta delle 
facolta impartite da Innocenzo III e confermate da Onorio III a S. Francesco, 
e da esse canonicamente redate, ma con le facolta del concilio di Constanza due 
secolt dopo la nascita dell ’ordine det Minort. 3) A questa famiglia si dava 
un soptanome nuovo giammai usato da quell ’ordine che pianto S. Francesco, . 
ctoé di’ Osservanza Regolaré. 4) Si dichiara, che questa stretta Osservanza 
Regolare ebbe il suo incominciamento nel convento di Mirabello, quando I or- 
dine det Minort incomincto in Assisi. 5) Questa famiglia composta di soli 
Frati zelanti mostra di esser nuova. La prima marca di novitda é la stessa 
unione di soli zelanti, che aborriscono l’uso semplice di fatto delle rendite an- 
nue amministrate dat sindact, la qual’unione per l'avanti non v’era. La se- 
conda marca di novita sono itl luogo ed il tempo dell’incominciamento di 
guest unione. La terza marca di novita sono 1 suoi nuovt superiort Vicari 
provinciali, e Vicario generale diversi dal Ministro Generale, e dai Ministri 
Provinciali dell’Ordine. La quinta é@ la canonica approvazione del concilio: 
Yordine Minoritico era stato approvato nel suo nascere da Innocenzo III, e da 
Onorio III. La sesta marca di novita é il soprannome di Regolare Osservanza 
giammai usato dall’ordine dei Minori.’’ Benoffi, p. 162-3. 

*“Statuimus, quod quando hujusmodi Fratres Observantes peregrinationis 
studio vel alias per mundum proficiscentes, ad loca Conventus Communitatts 
Ordinis declinent, si voluerint, ad alia vero loca Fratrum in Observantia sibi 
similium semper declinare teneantur.’’ Mansi, 1. c. Concil. Constant. 1. c. 
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“It is to be noted,” says he, ‘‘that they err, who contend that 
the Fratres Observantes in France had an (independent) Gen- 
eral Vicar before this time (Council of Constance, 1415); 
for the Council itself asserts that Fr. Nicholas Rodulphe, 
nominated by itself, was the first one (i.e. the first nominated 
by itself and not by the General). There were indeed two 
other Vicars, Fr. Thomas de la Cour*® and Nicholas of Brit- 
tany, but they were not considered as General Vicars’’>® because 
they were not commissioned by the General but by the Council. 
Still more rash and historically absolutely unfounded would 
be the assertion that the Conventuals began at the Council of 
Constance. Only one either totally ignorant of the progress 
of Franciscan history or intentionally perverting ecclesiastical 
documents could possibly make such an absurd and moreover 
condemned assertion.** 


/ 


*® Benedict XIII, 13 May 1408 ‘‘Dudum Stquidem’’ BF VII No. 1047 
De 0. 


” Aliqua occurunt his notanda—Quartum, errare eos, qui ante hoc tempus 
Vicartum Generalem habuisse Observantes in Gallia contendunt; cum ipsum 
Concilium asserat fratrem Nicholaum Rodulphum a se nominatum, primum 
futsse. Fuere quidem alit Vicarti frater Thomas de Curte et N. de Brittanta, 
sed non Vicartorum Generalium nomine censebantur. AM IX 375. 


* Cf. Franciscan Messages of Pius X pub. under the title of Collectio Acto- 
rum SS. D. N. Pu Papae X Minoriticas Familias respicentium (Romae: Typ. 
PolygiseV at. 1:9 On) 


CHAPTER XX 


The Reform in Spain,—Bl. Peter Villacrecces. 
The Reform in Flanders,—St. Colette of Corbie. 


A few years after Fr. Paulo had begun his Reform in Italy 
a still stricter Congregation was formed in Spain. At the 
beginning of the 15th Century Spain had three Provinces, viz. 
Portugal, called also Santiago (St. James, the Elder) ; Castile; 
and Aragon. During the time of the Schism the northern 
feo VINCE OF ST. JAMES. (Pottugal)\ was 
divided, some of the brethren adhering to Boniface LX, others 
to Benedict XIII. In 1392 three of the brethren of this Prov- 
ince, DIDACUS ARIAS, GUNDISALVUS MARENI, and 
PETER DIAZ applied to BONIFACE IX for permission to 
inhabit a hermitage apart from the other brethren.?. The Pope 
willingly granted their petition, but only under the condition 
that they remain subject in all things to the legitimate Superiors 
of the Order.* Gundisalvus founded seven such hermitages in 
the northern part of the Province and received adherents. These 
latter however, with the exception of Gundisalvus, withdrew 
from the obedience of Boniface IX and adhered to BENEDICT 
XII the anti-pope. In 1407 they petitioned the latter to 
recognize their houses as canonically established. The anti- 
pope did so in a Bull dated Sept. 14, 1407.4 


From a Bull of MARTIN V dated Sept. 10, 1427 we learn 
that a house of St. Anthony was founded near LISBON by 
brethren who called themselves ‘‘de Observantia’’:> likewise 


“Cf. AM VIII 336; Cath. Encyc. VI 284; Holz, pg. 95-101; Palomes, 
295 ff. 

MAM EX '107. 

*“Volumus autem quod superioribus dicti Ordinis nihilominus subditi sub 
consueta obedientia existatis.”” ‘‘Vestrae Devotionis integritas.’’ Boniface IX, 
April’ 12, 1392; cf. BF VII 29. 

eBF VII 355. 

° BF VII 685. 
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a convent at OVIEDO*® and the hermitage, SANCTA MARIA 
DE RADICIBUS.’ They did not however, form a separate 
Congregation with any jurisdiction of their own but were 
subject in all things to the obedience of the Conventual Prov- 
incials and Generals of the Order. 


In the PROVINCE OF ARAGON the Reform 
seems to have begun in 1389. In that year three friars received 
permission from Peter de Luna, then Legate of the anti-pope, 
Clement VII, to lead a solitary life exempt from the obedience 
of the regular Superiors of the Order. In a Bull dated July 
26, 1414, MARTIN V refers to the houses of the Reform in 
Spain as having been erected but ‘‘a few years previous. ® From 
another Bull of the same Pope In Apostolicae Sedis Specula, 
Aug. 14, 14251° we learn the names of these first four houses, 
viz: ST. BLASE or St. Mariae de Angelis (founded 1413 by 
the Guardian of Murviedro, Bernard Escoriola, and the lay 
brother Bartholomew Barraz), outside of the walls of Segorbe; 
S. SPIRITUS IN EREMO (founded 1403) in the Diocese of 
Valence; XELVA in the Diocese of Segorbe; and MONTA- 
NERA in the Diocese of Caesarea. In 1424 these four places 
received from Martin V permission to elect their own Custos, 
but under condition that the new Custody form a part of the 
regular Province of Aragon and that the Custody and the 
Custos be subject to the obedience and care of the Provincial 
of the said Province.! They were exempted from the regular 


BEE i388; 

EBEW IL 37 9. 

8 “Hoc eodem anno simile suscepisse exordium eamdem regularem Observan- 
tiam in Regno Aragoniae referunt monumenta ejusdem Provinciae apud me 
MSS idque apparere per quoddam diploma Petri de Luna, Anti-Cardinalis... 
quo indulget Fratribus Raymundo Sancito, Antonio Monrosio, et Sancio Faba- 
buxto, ut per se solitarie vivant in aliquo domicilio extra obedientiam Patrum 
Conventualium, sub regularis disciplinae sanctioribus institutts.’’ AM IX 81. 

®“*Paucis annis antea fundata et constructa, in quibus fratres sub regulari 
observantia ordinis §. Francisci devotum impendunt famulatum.’’ BF VII 
616. 

* Wadding, Reg. Pont. AM X 390. 

™ Ad ea, 26 July 1424, Wadd. Reg. Pont. AM X 380: “‘quodque-dicta 
custodia sit de corpore provinciae (Aragoniae) et sub obedientia et cura mint- 
sites AM X 83. No. 13. 
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Province tax. They were also allowed to elect their own 
Guardians for a space of three years; likewise to receive novices 
and to admit them to profession. In 1425 Martin V in virtue 
of the above-named Bull In Apostolicae Sedis Aug. 14, 1425” 
granted the four places a further concession by permitting them 
to be governed by the Vicars in accordance with the decree of 
the Council of Constance made at the instigation of the French 
Observants. 


meme PROVINCE OF CASTILE the Reform 
seems to have taken a stronger footing. Already before 1413, 
in the Chapter celebrated in the City of Cuenca, a decree was 
formulated that in every Custody of the Province of Castile one 
house be selected in which the friars might live according to | 
the Rule and the Traditions of St. Francis and observe the 
Rule strictly and ‘‘according to the letter.’’*® The house selected 
for this purpose in the Custody of Palencia was SAHAGUN 
(S. Facundus) with 15 brethren in charge of BL. PETER 
meey LI LACRES GES. The Guardian, and in his 
absence, the Vicar, was empowered to receive brethren. The 
friars were able to select their own Guardian, whom the Prov- 
incial of ‘the Province of Castile was obliged to confirm. The 
brethren were subject not only to the Canonical Visitation 
but also the full jurisdiction of the Provincial and General.'* 
Similar permission and privileges were granted to the houses 

of St. Francis of VILLAVERDE in the Diocese of Seville, 
_ (founded at least in 1401) 31° ST. MICHAEL of the Mount 
in the Diocese of Cuenca, (founded before 1404) ;1° and ST. 


* Reg. Pont. AM X 390; BF VII 632. 

*“TIn qua fratres in ea pro tempore commorantes secundum regulam et to- 
talem traditionem b. Francisci viverent ipsamque regulam stricte et firmiter 
observarent.’” BF VII 384. 

*“Statuimus . . . quod nullus praelatus dicti Ordinis secundum morem 
ipstus in guardiano et fratribus ac domo s. Facundi praedictis visitationem seu 
Jurisdictionem exercere valeat praedictis generali et provinciali ministris dum- 

| Pp g Pp 


taxat exceptis.’’ BF VII 384; Ben. XIII, 17 Sept. 1413. 
* BF VII 404. 
or Vil 332. 
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MARIA DE LA RABIDA, likewise in the Diocese of Seville, 
(founded 1412 by John Roderici).™” . 

Villaverde was conceded as a house of Reform to DIDACUS. 
OF ALCALA by Alphonse of Guadalfaiara, the Provincial of 
Castile. About the year 1400 Benedict XIII granted the six 
brethren living there permission to elect their own Vicar.’ 
To the brethren living at the convent of ST. MARIA DE LA 
RABIDA” similar privileges were extended. The Vicar, to be 
appointed by the Provincial or the General, was empowered 
to receive brethren to the habit and to admit them to religious 
profession; to select for them a Confessor who had faculties 
to absolve in all cases in which the ‘‘minores poenitentiarit ’ 
of Rome could absolve. The Provincial, however, retained the 
right to hold Canonical Visitations either personally or through 
another capable friar and to see that they obeyed their Vicar 
in accordance with the rules and thes statutes of the Order.”? 
The number of the brethren was restricted to thirteen. 


The house of Reform selected for the Province of Segovia 
was CUELLAR. The brethren living here were permitted ta 
elect for a year’s term their own Guardian from among their 
number, but he had to be confirmed by the Provincial or 
General.24. The latter had here, as in the other Spanish Reform 
Houses, the right to hold Canonical Visitations, but not of 
demanding the customary Province tax.?? The Guardian could 
receive friars who wished to join the Reform movement. Other 


a 


BR VII 378; cf Bull of Martin V. ‘““Decet Apost. Sedem’’ 23 Oct. 1428. 
BER WibiAL. 

8 “FE xigit tuae devotionis sinceritas’’ 16 July, 1417. BF VII 404. 

Cf. Angel Ortega O.F.M., ““El Convento de la Rabida’’ in AFH VIL, 
B97. 

“Vicario quoque ptaefato omnes et singuli fratres in ipso etemitorio pro 
tempore commorantes, juxta tenorem regulae dicti Ordinis declarationesque 
super ea etiam apostolica auctoritate factorum, et aliorum ipstus Ordinis sta- 
tutorum, firmiter obedient et intendant.’’ Benedict XIII, Dec. 6, 1412, BF 
VIT 378. 

**“Confirmatio vero electionis hujusmodi ad alterum ex ministris pertinent 
antedictis.”’ Benedict XIII, ‘“‘Sacrae religionis observantia’’ July 15, 1413. 
BF VII 383. : 

ebay L383: 
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places of Reform that began about this time and enjoyed the 
very same privileges by concession of the anti-pope Benedict 
XII, but with the above mentioned restrictions, were MEDINA 
meee AMIPRO;? ARIVOLO,%*. and SANTANDER. 


In 1417, BENEDICT XIII edited two decrees, one addressed 
to the brethren assebled in the Provincial Chapter at Cuenca, 
commanding them to elect two Visitators, for the Province 
of Castile; the other addressed to these Visitators urging them 
to perform the duty imposed upon them in the proper manner. 
The Visitators were to be elected every three years, and to 
exercise their power once every year as well over the brethren 
of the Reform movement as over the other members of the 
Province. In the Houses of the Reform these Visitators could 
punish and correct the erring brethren; transfer them from 
house to house; and grant them all graces and privileges which 
the Provincial was empowered to grant. The Visitators were 
obliged to render annually an account of their actions to the 
Minister Provincial. The Superiors of the Reform House could 
be selected by the brethren, but they were to be confirmed by 
the Provincial or by the Visitators.?° 


One to whom the success of the Reform in Spain (Castile) is 
deeply indebted is BL. PETER OF VILLACRESCES.?? The 
first time we meet his name in the Franciscan Annals is in 1396 
when, as Bachelor in Salamanca, he requested Benedict XIII to 
make him doctor of theology.?® He became professor and later, 
1413, was appointed by Benedict XIII head of the Reformed 
House of Sahagun,?® in the Custody of Palencia. In 1417 the 
Convent of St. Dominic of Silos, in the Diocese of Burgos, 
endeavored to incorporate Aquilera, a hermitage founded about 
1404 by Peter of Villacresces.2° The latter, however, seems to 


DE .VII 387. 

* BEF VII 405. 

*> BEF VII 403. 

fobr. Vil 401-2. 

* Cf. Cath. Encyc. VI 284. 
=-bF VII 305. 

* BE VII 384. 

“Cf. AM IX 265. 
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have objected to the plan; at any rate, the incorporation was 
made subject to his wish and in case he refused should not go 
into effect until after his death. *! He obtained for SAHAGUN 
the same privileges as the above mentioned convents of the 
Observants in the Province of Segovia. There is very little 
concerning Peter of Villacresces to be found in the papal docu- 
ments of this time.?? He seems however, to have exerted a vast 
influence over the various Reform Houses;** at least, mention 
is often made of a “‘Recollectio Villacretiana’. He sent a com- 
mittee of friars to the COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE to obtain 
the approbation of their rules and to have a Vicar appointed 
over them. He petitioned at the same time however, that he 
and his friars be permitted to remain under the immediate juris- 
diction of the General of the Order.** 


Peter of Villacresces was appointed the first Vicar General 
of Castile by the Council. After his death in 1418, which 
occurred while he was attending the Provincial Chapter in the 
Convent of Pinnafel, ST. PETER (REGAL AWG 
was appointed his successor. St. Peter Regulatus had made 
profession under the Conventuals at Valladolid. He became 
later a member of the new Reform in the hermitage at VALLA- 
DOLID and thereafter in the hermitage at AQUILERA.*® 
He governed the Reform in Spain most wisely and prudently,** 
until his death in 1456.5" 


LOPEZeDE SALWIAZ A R* andi Pie aie eee 
SON TOYO labored in the same spirit as Peter of Villa- 
cresces for the Spanish Reform. The Provincial of the Province 


** Benedict XIII, “Sincerae devotionis affectus’’ June 15, 1417. BF 402. 

° Cf. Wadding AM VIII 337. 

° AM XIV 265. 

CEs Benotti ps. 163% 

OF. AMX 2asqqy 

*° AM XII 445. 

*" Regalatus can be claimed as one of the Observant saints (cf. Holz, 706, 
708 Note 1) only in virtue of the incorporation of his Congregation with 
the Observants after his death. Living he was always subject to the Conven- 
tuals. He made his profession with them, wore their habit, and remained 
subject to their jurisdiction until death. Cf. Benoffi, p. 163. 

* AM XIII 86 sqq. AFH VII 398. 
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of St. James of Portugal says of Lopez that ‘‘he labored with 
prodigious care and favor for the Reform in Spain.’’*® Lopez 
in his Testament wished however that his Community remain 
subject to the General. Many of the members of the Spanish 
and a few of the French Reform contended that the Bull of 
the Council of Constance, granting the Observants their inde- 
pendence, was obtained under false pretenses (surreptitie) and 
hence refused to acknowledge it. Like St. Bernardine of Siena, 
they desired to remain directly subject to the General and to 
have nothing in common with the Vicars.4® At the earnest 


* “Ingente cura et labore Regularem in Hispania propagavit Observantiam’’ 


AM X 122. 

“ Eisdem quoque temporibus, in partibus gallicanis, claruerunt multi vene- 
rabiles et sancti patres vita et doctrina insignes. Et precipue in provincia san- 
ctt Bonavegturae et Franciae; inter quos claruit ille beatus pater Henricus de 
Balma, vir magnae contemplationis, et scientiae. Qui fuit confessor illius ve- 
nerabilis reformatricis Ordinis Sanctae Clarae, sororis Coletae. Inter quos etiam 
claruit venerabilis pater, frater Joaninus de conventu Déle, vir extaticus et 
Deo deditus, et sanctus fr. Iohannes Mutonis, et fr. Iohannes Moquet viti de- 
votione, sanctitate, et scientia illustres; nec non frater Desiderius Lotharingue 
praedicator generalis, et insignis, et sancti Bernardini socius, et multi alii. Qui 
pro observantia regulart sub ministrorum obedientia iuxta regulae formam 
idem manutenenda cum suis semper militati sunt, nolentes unquam recipere 
dictas exemptiones praedicti decreti Constantiensis, quamvis ibi expresse no- 
minatus sit conventus Déle; voti sui obligationem et regulae sufficientiam alle- 
gantes, et etiam subreptionem dicti decretit, eo maxime quod, sine eis, eorum 
tamen nomine subreptitie impetratum fuerat, ut dicebant. Propter quod tam 
ipse conventus quam alli eiusdem observantiae eidem adherentes innumerabiles 
molestias ab altis separatis, sive familia, diversis temporibus et tam in curia 
romana, et curtis principum et episcoporum quam alibi passi sunt.’’ Firmam., 
Memor. Ord. Min. f. 34. “Anno Domini 1446 die Julii 3, credens idem 
Eugentus IV tantum bonum observantiae et ordinis magis firmare, aliqua re- 
gulae contraria, male informatus, statuit; guibus e contrario tantum bonum 
minuit et instabile reddidit totum Ordinem: ex tunc magis divisit, ut ret ex- 
pertentia ex tunc usque in praesens quasi continuo sine cessatione probat, in 
dissentionibus, controversiis, litibus, inimicitiis, iniuriis, distractionibus, dis- 
cursionibus et relaxationibus.”’ (1. c. p. 35.) “‘Claruit et eisdem temporibus 
in partibus gallicanis beatus ille pater frater Joannes Burgensis de sancto Ju- 
liano in Brescia oriundus, eiusdem provincia sancti Bonaventurae et conventus 
Déle; qui quadraginta annis et ultra sanctae praedicationis opus in partibus 
Galliae, cum maximo spiritus fervore et obedientia sub ministrorum cura, iux- 
ta regulae formam, semper sequi voluit, et pro ea ardentibus militavit: etiam 
aliquando usque ad pedes summi pontificis accendendo”’ (1. c. [ae ky be aise 9 
papa (Sisto IV) patrem confessorem habuit fratrem Amadeum, nunc mira- 
cults coruscantem, qui-multos conventus sub regulari observantia et cura mi- 
nistrorum ituxta regulae formam aedificavit . . . exempla priorum patrum 
maxitme patris Bernardini, patris nostri, vestigia insequendo’”’ (I. c. Dao.) 
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request however of the Transalpine Observants and the insti- 
gation of HENRY IV OF CASTILE, the Reform Congrega- 
tion (“‘Recollectto Villacretiana’), with the exception of the 
Convents of Aquilera and del Abrojo,* was incorporated into 
the Regular Observance of Italy by PIUS II, 1460.42 Up to 
that time all the members of the “Recollectio Villacretiana’’, 
including St. Peter Regalatus, were subject to the General, who 
was not an Observant but a Conventual, in as far as this latter 
name at this time is meant one who was not a member of the 
Reform movement.*? Even as late as 1448 we find a decree of 
Nicholas V (Apostolicae Sedis, March 3) freeing the brethren 
of the Convent DE LA RABIDA (cf. supra) from the author- 
ity of the Observant Vicars and permitting the brethren living 
therein to remain under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
General, despite the provisions of Eugene IV to the cohtrary.* 
The example of Peter of Villacresces and his two followers 
Lopez de Salazer and Peter de Santoyo shows how unjustifiable 
was the action of the French Observants in seeking separation 
from the Conventuals under the plea that under the latter they 


could not lead a strict life according to the literal interpretation 
ofethetkute° . 


In. 1416 PETER, DE PERNIA and’ JOHN) DESBAEGS 
received permission to found a house of the Reform in one of 
the. CANARY. ISLANDS; FUERTAVENTURAQ Sami 
Guardian of this place was to be elected each year by the 
brethren, but had to be approved by the Provincial of Castile. 
The latter was also to appoint a Visitator over them.4#¢ When 


“AM XIII 168. 

Tet Palomessp4295, 1a 

PAM. VAIL 327% 

St VX hl abyli7., 

* Cf. Palomes, p. 306. 

“ Ordinamus quod fratres in domo praedicta (in insula Fortisventurae ) 
pro tempore commorantes unum ex ipsis in Guardianum ipsius domus annua- , 
tim eligere libere et licite valeant, qui quidem guardianus per cepttulum pro- 
vincia confirmetur, quodque ipse minister eisdem fratribus visitationem dare 
teneatur, prout ipstus Ordinis instituta exigunt seu requirunt. Benedict XIII. 


April, 1416, BF VII 395-6, 
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three other houses were founded on the neighboring Islands, 
John de Baeca in 1423 was appointed Vicar General over the 
Canary Islands.*7 Other early Reform Houses in Castile were 
the hermitage of St. Francis de Arrizofa,*® near Cordoba, where 
S. DIDACUS received the habit,*® and S. Maria del Castamar®® 
in the Diocese of Toledo; then Castro de Ordinales @G406),™ 
and Soria, (1417) .5* These two later Reform Houses remained 


directly under the obedience of the regular Convetual 
Provincials. 


What these men were doing for the Reform of the friars in 
Spain, ST. COLETTE (Coletta)* was achieving for 
the POOR CLARES in Flanders.*4 According to Wadding 
she began her work of Reform in 1406.55 She was a member 
of the Third Order when she obtained from Innocent VII 
permission to join the POOR CLARES over whom he 
made her Abbess.** In a short time she restored the original 
observance of the Rule of St. Clare, and through her Con- 
fessor, FR. HENRY DE BALMA, introduced a Reform of 
Strict Observance also in the Order of the Friars Minor in 
Germany, Burgundy and Savoy.*? PIUS II in his Bull Reli- 
giosam vitam professis, Oct. 16, 1458, permitted them to 


Poe-Vil 392. 

PepeeVIl 391, 399, 

* Carnejo-Gonzales, Chronica Seraphica VI 292; AM XIII 281. 

. Br VII 393. 

* BF VII 341. 

[Br VII 392. 

“ Cf. Letter of the General William of Casale, “Quantum*admirandae Vir- 
gints,”’ Sept. 28, 1434, where the Rules and Constitutions of the Coletans 
are contained, AM X 240. A. Pidoux, Sainte Colette (Penis *L907 9 CE 
however AFH V 370-3, also AFH II 693 for other reviews; cf. AFH I 
199, 404-5, V 385-7; Ubald d’Alencon, O.M.Cap. Lettres Inédites de Guil- 
laume de Casal a Ste. Colette (Paris 1908); id. Les Vies de S. Colette Bay- 
let de Corbie Reformatrice des Fréres Mineurs et des Clatisses (1384-1447) 
(Paris 1911); id. Miniatures et documents artistiques du moyen dge relatifs 
aS. Colette de Corbie (Paris 1912). 

“ €f. D’Alencon, Documents sur la Réforme de Ste. Colette en France in 
Be 11 447-456, 600-812, Ill 82-97: Franc. leven XX CVO 27 Na le Ghee 2, lite 

* AM IX. 279 sqq. 

*° AM X 240. 

“AM XII 296. 

* AM XIII 68. 
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remain under the General®® as St. Colette had wished,®® and 
not to be placed under the Vicars instituted by Eugene IV." 
The Bull of Eugene IV ordering her under pain of excom- 
munication to acknowledge the Vicars is said to have reached 
her only after her death.**? The Constitutions of the COLET- 
TINES were written 1434 by GENERAL CASALE .(1430- 
LAaZ a0" 

From what has been said in the above chapter it is evident 
that the Reform which started in Spain and the Canary Islands 
in the beginning of the XV Century was entirely subject to 
the General of the Order. Contrary to the French, the Spanish 
Observants wished to remain always under the immediate 
obedience of the General and the Provincials. They can hardly 
be said to have formed a separate Congregation. The Reform 
Houses indeed had the right to elect their own Guardian, but in 
most cases the latter, before obtaining full authority had to be 
approved by the General or the Provincial in whose Province 
the Reform House was erected. The Provincial exerted his in- 
fluence over the Reform House the same as over the other con- 
vents of his Province through his ordinances, and watched 
over them through his canonical visitations, conducted either 
personally or through a Visitator appointed by him. In other 
words, the Observants of Spain and Flanders, as Observants, 
were subject to the General and Provincials of the Order, who 
were not members of the Reform, but Conventuals. They re- 
mained so for nearly a century. It was only through the influ- 
ence of CARDINAL XIMENES and the union with the 
Italian Reform that the Spanish Observants eventually became 
completely autonomous. 


°° Decree of Sixtus IV “Sane pro parte’ 17 May, 1472. AM XIV 17 sqq. 

* AM XII 2.96. 

% In Provincia Burgudiae domos multas reformaverat Beata Coletta, sed 
Ministris Provinciali et Generali voluit subjectos. Wadding, ad ann. 1455 
No. 83, cf. Bull of Calixt III ‘‘Regiminis Universalis Ecclestae’’ I Sept. 1455, 
AM XII 296. 

° “Dum praeclara’’ Feb. 1447. 

* Palomes, 323. 

* Cf. AM X 240; AFH II 447-56, 600-12, V 385-7. 

* Cf. Chapter XXXI of this work. 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Reform in Other Countries 


A regrettable spirit of animosity that arose in these years 
between the Community and the Observants became more or 
less prevalent in all the provinces of the Order. The best feeling 
existed in ITALY, as here, owing undoubtedly to the 
mememe Of OT? BERNARDINE. OF SLENA, 
who always opposed a separation, and ST. JOHN CAPI- 
STRAN, who up to this time at least (1430) still favored a 
union, the reform brethren remained subject to the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Provincials and the General. Neither did 
they apply for the installation of Vicars in the manner conceded 
to the French Observants by the Council of Constance. The 
Italian Vicars, although elected by the Reform brethren, had 
only so much power as was granted them by the regular Super- 
iors of the Order. The Observants had no voice, either active 
or passive, in the General Chapters. The passage from a house 
of the Reform to a house of the Community and vice versa was 
ad libitum of the brethren. The Italian Observants devoted 
themselves more to studies and the “cura animarum.” ‘They 
gradually fortook the idea of eremitical life. For the present, 
peace seemingly reigned between the Community and the new 
Reform. | 

The SPANISH drethren of the Province of AR A- 
GON, unlike the Italian, because influenced by the precedent ~ 
of their confreres in France, asked that the privileges of the 
Council of Constance be also applied to them. MARTIN V 
on Aug. 14, 1425 (In Apostolicae Sedis Specula)* granted their 
petition. A friendlier feeling existed between the friars of the 
Province of CAS TILE where the congregation of 
fooeooks OF. VILLACRESCES flourished. . In. 
1427, June 28th, at the Provincial Chapter of Medina del 


*BF VII 632. 
319 
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Campo of the Diocese of Salamanca, a CONCORDAT OF 
FRIENDSHIP and fraternal charity between the Claustrales 
(Conventuals) and the Observants was framed. Among other 
points contained therein are the following: 1) that in the 
future the Brothers and the Fathers of the Observance humbly 
and charitably receive the Provincial in their houses and hermit- 
ages; 2) that they obey him in all simplicity and in all things 
as they are obliged to do in virtue of the Rule; and 3) that 
the Provincial on his part treat them kindly and paternally, 
console and assist them asa father his children.” If an Observant 
friar fail, he shall be corrected by the Provincial and punished, 
but only upon the counsel of six brethren, two of whom should 
be members of the Reform. A Vicar may be appointed by the 
Provincial (contrary to the French who elected their own) 
but only after consulting ten friars of the Reform in the Pro- 
vince. The same obedience and respect are vouched to the 
Custos as to the Provincial, another closer notch of union with 
the Order, as the French Observants wished to have absolutely 
no relations with the Custos. The whole concordat bespeaks 
friendliness and fraternal charity. It more than anything else 
should have tended to keep the brethren of both factions to- 
gether.* If these sentiments had prevailed everywhere the 1m- 
pending division would never have gained such rapid ground 
and finally become a reality. But all was in vain, for already 
in the following year, 1428, the same Reform brethren of 
Castile applied to Martin V to allow them to observe the Rule 
of St. Francis in its original vigor by putting aside all declara- 
tions, interpretations and dispensations even though accorded 


? Quod de cetero fratres et patres de Observantia humillime et catissime re- 
cipiant pattem ministrum provinciae in suis conventibus, domibus et eremt- 
tortis et ei obediant stmpliciter et de plano, sicut ex reaula tenentur, in. omni- 
bus, quae ad suum spectant officium, dictusque minister eos benigne et pie 
tractet, consoletur et foveat, sicut pater filios. BF VII 693. 

° Similiter fraters de Claustro (Conventuales) et de Observantia se benigne 
reciptant, tractent et bene et honeste de se ad invicem loquantur; ubicunque se 
invenerint, ostendant se vera esse fratres, secundum quod nostra sacra regula et 


constituttone cavetur et contrarium facientes teneatur minister gravitet punire. 
AM VII 694. 
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and approved by the Apostolic See. Still, even now the desire 
for separation was not so pronounced, for they wished to do 
this in all obedience to their lawful Superiors.* 


In HUNGARY the Reform brethren are said to have 
established places as early as 1380.5 At all events it is certain 
that a house of the Observants existed at NAGY-KANIZSA 
in 1425;° in VISEGRAD, in the Diocese of Gran, in 1425: 
and SZASZ-REGEN, in the Diocese of Siebenbiirgen, in 1426.7 
In fact the papal Bulls presuppose the prior existence of the 
Observants in these districts, as is explicitly mentioned in the 
case of Szasz-Regen. The friars there wished to be called ‘‘de 
Observantia’’; to observe the Rule “‘ad litteram’’; and to be 
exempt from the Custos. The Reform movement here, as also 
throughout Austria and Germany, was greatly augmented in 
the following years through the efforts of ST. JOHN 
CAPISTRAN. 


In GERMAN Y® tthe Observants had places in the 
Province of Saxony as early as 1421.° In 1426 Louis, Elector 
(KURFURST) of the Palatinate, influenced by his wife, the 
Princess of Savoy who formerly had an Observant at her Court 
as confessor, brought four Observants from the Province of 
Tours to HEIDELBERG.” In 1427 the Guardian and brethren 
of Heidelberg received permission from Martin V (Ad statum 
monasteriorum) Aug. 8, 1427" to elect one as Vicar, whose 
office was to last one year, and whose duty should be to visit 


* Et nihilominus eorum praelatis et superioribus juxta illam humiliter obe 
dire. BF VII 702. 

°Cf. ALKG IV 189. 

ep VII 605, 

"BEF VII 665. 

* Cf. Eubel, Geschichte der Oberdeutschen Minotitenprovinz, (Wiirzburg, 
1886); P. Schlager, Bettrage zur Geschichte der Koeln. Franziskanerprovinz, 
(Cologne, 1904); Doelle Ferdinand, O.F.M., Die Observanzbewegung in 
der saechsischen Franziskanerprovinz (Mittel und Ostdeutschland) bis zum 
ie hapitel von Parma, 1529 (Munster, 1928); cf. Franz. St. II 
246-63. 

“Cf. Heimbucher, p. 376. 

* BF VII 659; AF II 282-5. 

“BF VII 684. 
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all the brethren and houses of the Reform and execute whatever 
he deemed advisable and salutary for their temporal and spirit- 
ual welfare. In 1428 a house was founded in METZ.” In the. 
same year the brethren of BRANDENBURG received permis- 
sion to elect a Vicar Provincial for three years who was to be 
subject to the General? and to be confirmed within three days 
after the notice of his election had been presented to him in 
writing; otherwise he was to be considered ipso facto elected 
and confirmed. The right of the General however to visit and 
correct the brethren was in no way limited. The brethren were 
forbidden to pass indiscriminately from a Reform House to a 
non-reformed House and vice versa. Other early Reform Houses 
besides that of Heidelberg, were BASEL, PFORZHEIM, RUF- 
RACH,** TOBINGEN. and NOURNBERG.. [he fitstebres 
vincial Vicar in the Province of STRASSBURG, according to 
the consessions of Eugene IV, was Nicholas Charles, 1450.*° 
In 1451 the-Cardinal Legate,. NICHOLAS OF @ Use 
ordered all religious in the diocese of BAMBERG to accept the 
Reform within a year’s time; otherwise they should be deprived 
of all privileges and favors of the Apostolic ‘See.*” 


The : Franciscans .came ‘early ;to. EN GL ASN Dee 
were at first known as the “‘Brothers of the Order of the 
Apostles,’’ but soon afterwards, owing to their grey habit, were 
called thee GREY FRIARS; a name whichithe eres 
tained for centuries. The English friars seem to have concerned 
themselves little about the disputes of their confréres on the 
Continent. They led a life of poverty'® as is evidenced by the 
condition of their houses at the time of the Reformation. They 
were so poor that they were not considered worth pillaging, 
and after the expulsion of the friars soon fell into ruins. That 


BR VAL 7108 ef; Fo. St. LV 18-48; 

* BF VII 699. 
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* Cf. A. G. Little, Ford Lecture, Studies in English Franciscan History, 
Manchester (1917); also Chapter XXXI of this present work. 
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they were learned men and addicted to study is evidenced by 
their large libraries, many books of which are still to be seen 
in the public libraries of England. ‘‘They lived under the 
Government of the Conventual General, and when, in the time 
of Henry VII (1485-1509) the Observants came to England” 
the Grey Friars appear to have looked upon them as a foreign 
importation with whom they were little concerned. These 
Grey Friars were the men who made Oxford and Cambridge.’’?° 
In other words the Reform Observants reached England only 
at a very late date, a century after Paulo a Trinci, the first 
Observant, had begun his Reform in 1368. The GREY 
FRIARS were the Conventuals. One of the early Observ- 
ants mentioned in English Franciscan History is WILLIAM 
HOLMES, a man of learning and endowed with the gift of 
healing.?? 

Other minor Reforms that sprang up about this time was 
matepesun by PHILIP OF BERGAL (1406), but 
later suppressed, through the influence of St. John Capistran, 
by Eugene IV; the AMADEI in Portugal, 1424; those 
Seeoy PIETRO. DA CAPEROLO ‘1463: by 
PeeeONTO DI CASTELGIOVANNI 1425; 
SeewMATTIA DA TIVOLI, 1495, and finally 
the so-called NEU TRALES who wished to be neither 
under the Provincial and General of the Order nor under the 
Vicars of the Observants.?? 

By way of summary we list the following dates regarding 
the beginning and spread of the Reform in the various coun- 
tries as given by Sparacio.?° 


* A. G. Little, Introduction of the Observant Friars into England. The 
British Academy Proceedings, Vol. XI (London, 1920). 

* The Franciscan Order, by F. William, O.S.F.C. p. 13, published by the 
Social Service Commission of the American Federation of Catholic Societies— 
Milwaukee, Wis.; cf. Holz. 167; AM XIV 382; Vol. 1, Part III, Provinces, 
England. 

* AM IX 388 ad ann. 1416. 

* Palomes 1. c. 295; cf. Chapter XXIV of this work. 

* Storia di San Francesco d’Assisi (Assisi, 1928) p. 191. 
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In ITALY the Reform began at Brugliano in 1368, 
spread to Umbria,?> then to Faenza in 1444,?¢ to Apulia in 
1448,?7 to Tuscany in the XV Century,”* to eee and Lom- 
bardy after the middle of the same century.?? In FRANCE 
the Reform began in the Convent of Mirabeau towards 1390; 
in Bessuire in 1406; in Seez in 1404.39 It was canonically ap- 
proved by the Council of Constance in 1415.%* Italy and 
France, although before the Council of Constance, and even 
for some time thereafter, quite distinct in their operations, gave 
birth to the Reform in other countries. Thus in Germany, 
Saxony in 142152; Cologne, 143938; Upper Germany (Argen- 
tina) or Strassburg, 1426%+; Bavaria (Munich), 1480°°; PO- 
LAND, 1453%*; BELGIUM ° (Bruges), 1475%7; and 1467 
(Liege) 8; BOHEMIA, 1451; IRELAND, 14334; SCOT- 
LAND about 1463 (by way of Cologne) 44; LUXEMBURG, 
1467 +7; AUSTRIA, 14224; PORTUGAL, 137844; SPAIN, 


7 AFH DG 26: 

*® Cf, Faloci, II B. Paoluccio Trinci ed i Minori Osservanti, (Assisi, 1920) 
p. 30. 
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31 Te Concile de Constance, 1415, qui ouvre l’ére de Observance, says, P.. 
Antoine Beguet in AFH 1517. For the decree of approbation Sept. 12, 1415 
cf. Wadding, AM ad ann. 1415, n. 7; cf. Eubel in BF VII 493; Mansi, 
Collect. Conciliorum XXVII 796. 
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Propagatione, (Romae, 1587) p. 793. 
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after the Council of Constance, 141448; MOROCCO about 
1420*°; finally ENGLAND after 1485 by way of Scotland,* 
and only after it had first established there a firm footing. 


f 


* “Post Concilium Constantiense, eo videlicet tempore quo franciscana re- 
gularis Observantia dilatari caepit.’’ Gonzaga, |. c. p. 603. 

Seer VII 497. ; 

*“ Gonzaga, 1. c. 852 “‘Cumque temporis tractu post introductam in Sco- 
tiam Regularem Observantiam et Angli eidem apud se locum dedissent etc.’’ 


The ‘‘Lower Church” of 
SAN FRANCESCO 


Assisi 
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Basilica of SS. XII Apostoli, Rome. Exterior view. 


CHAPTER XXII 


From the Council of Constance to the Chapter of Assisi 1430 
The Syndici Apostolici 


In 1418, in the presence of POPE MARTIN V, the Order 
held its GENERAL CHAPTER AT MANTUA.? It forbade 
the brethren under severe punishment to take recourse to per- 
sons living outside of the Order to effect any change within the 
Order. The brethren must obey their Provincials; attend the 
‘Provincial Chapters; and accept the Guardians appointed over 
them by the Chapter.2, The French Observants naturally saw 
therein a restriction of the privileges conceded them by the 
Council of Constance, and accordingly appealed to Martin V 
to reconfirm the acts of the Council in their behalf. The Pope 
did so in his Bull Romanum Pontificem, May 7, 1420.° Despite 
this fact however, the GENERAL CHAPTER held at FORLI* 
the following year 1421, pronounced excommunication, that 
was to take effect after two months, upon all those that fol- 
lowed the Vicars rather than the Provincials.® 


marl US SAL VET TI1 of Siena was: elected 
general. He had received the habit in the Convent of Siena. 
Having finished his curriculum of studies he obtained his decree 
at the University of Bologna. He was a gifted speaker and 
wrote several works.° In 1402 he was elected Provincial of 
Tuscany; adhered during the Schism to Gregory XII; and 
in 1412 was appointed Vicar Apostolic of the Order. He ruled 
over the Community two years and five months.’ He labored 
zealously for the Missions in Asia; for the extirpation of the 


max 16. 

aM xX 36 No. 12. 

> BF VII 534. 

* AF II 274. 

PA AL 27-7; 

° Wadding-Sbaraglea, Scriptores under his name, Vol. I, p. 21; Vol. I, 
Parl, p. 47 (edit. Nard:) 

mere Benoffi-p:' 160. 


32/ 
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Fraticelli, and for the Reform of the Order through the elimt- 
nation of abuses concerning the vow of poverty. He was the 
first General that as TITULAR ABBOT of Palignano aie 
Italy wore an abbot’s cape.* After his demise Oct.6,714235 
Martin V appointed ANTHONY OF MASSA 
(d. 1435), Apostolic Vicar of the Order Nov. 13, 1423.° In 
1412 John XXIII had appointed him Visitator of Tuscany and 
1414 Provincial. In 1419 he was one of the Apostolic Legates 
sent to Constantinople to effect a union with the Greeks. In 
1422, Martin V named him Apostolic preacher,*® at the Vati- 
can and 1423 Vicar Apostolic over the Order.? In the Bull of 
appointment Martin V, after extolling Anthony of Massa’s 
merits,!2 gave him plenipotentiary power to rule and govern 
the Order in all its members wherever they may be stationed; 
likewise to enforce his mandates with all the coercive power 
ordinarily given to the General of the Order. The following 
yeat 1424, the brethren, assembled at FERRARA, elected him 
their General (1424-30) .1* He was not favorably inclined 
towards the new Reform,** as is evident from the fact that he 
caused an excommunication against the Observants, who lived 
subject to the Vicars, to be published in all the churches of the 
Order. He ruled over the Community for six years. Being a 
man of very kind and gentle disposition he tried to restore peace 
and unity among the dissenting brethren. ‘“‘Nothing pleased 
him more’ says Wadding, “than to displease no one.’’® Al- 


8 Palomes 475: Holz. 107. The Minister General of the Conventuals 
still retains in official functions the use of the Mantelletta Praelatitia. 

® Amabiles fructus, Il Nov., 1423 cf. AM X 69; BF VII 604. 

% Ror his preaching abilities cf. FEC Report, 1927, p. 323; and AFH 


Vex ee. 


™ Benoffi, p. 166. 

2 De tuae personae industria et in bene gerendis rebus experientia praesertim 
in ordinis et Romanae ecclesiae negotiis tibi commissis comprobata. BF VII 
604. 

% Nullo negotio coierunt suffragia in hominem, Pontifict carum, litterts 
insignem, et praefecturae jam pene possessorem. AM X 81. 

nal aitaritel We. §, 

* Vir placidus et ultra modum benignae naturae omnibus connivebat nec 
quidquam magis placebat quam nemini displicere. AM X 81. 
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though his too gentle disposition was the cause of many dis- 
orders his administration was nevertheless productive of many 
noteworthy achievements. In 1426, inspired by St. John Cap- 
istran and St. James of Piceno, he made new efforts to extirpate 
the Fraticelli.*° In 1428, influenced perhaps by the Italian 
Observants, who unlike the French were at this time still under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the General and Provincials, he 
obtained from Martin V the re-installation of the Syndicus 
Apostolicus. As the institution of the SY NDICI throws 
much light on the history of the Order the eae remarks 
will be appropriate. 


According to the Rule, St. Francis wished that the brethren 
have no earthly possession whatsoever,’” and that they do not 
handle money, either personally or through others.'* As has 
already been mentioned this ideal of the Seraphic Founder for 
various and obvious reasons in time became impossible. In 
order to quiet the conscience of the brethren in the necessary 
handling of revenues and monetary transactions concerning real 
estates the Generals at diverse times appealed to the Holy See 
for a milder interpretation of the Rule; or at least for a provi- 
‘sion of some kind whereby the spirit of the Rule, if not the 
letter, might still be observed. The property of the Order, it 
is true, had repeatedly been declared the possession of the Holy 
See e.g. by Gregory [IX and Nicholas III;1®° but as the Order 
increased and spread to different lands and countries, the recourse 
to the Holy See for every financial transaction became rather 
difficult, and in cases of immediate necessary action, impossible. 
Blessed John of Parma, the sixth General (1247-1257) after 
St. Francis, appealed to Innocent IV (1243-1254) requesting 
him to make provision of some kind, in this matter. The Pope 


AM X-101; BF VII 668. 

" Fratres nihil stbi approprient nec domum nec locum, nec aliquam rem; 
sed tanquam peregrini, et advenae . . . vadant pro eleemasyna confidenter. 
Chapter VI. 

*® Praecipio firmiter Fratribus universis, ut nullo modo denarios, vel pecu- 
nian rectpiant per se, vel per interpositam personam. Chapter IV. 

“BF V 234; cf. Chapters dealing with both these popes. 
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in a Bull dated Aug. 19, 124729 granted permission to the 
various Provinces to appoint God-fearing men, who should act 
as deputies of the Holy See and exercise all rights concerning the 
movable and immovable goods of the Order. “These men were 
called PROCURIA TORS) or (‘SY ND PQ Rye 
TOLICI.” They were entirely dependent upon the brethren 
and could be dismissed ad nutum. The privileges concerning 
the Syndicis were renewed in 12567! by Alexander IV (1254- 
1261). Thereafter similar decrees of the Apostolic See were 
issued e.g. the letter of Pope Martin IV Exultantes in Domino, 
Feb. 1, 1282, to the General and the Provincials of the Order. 
John XXII however, in his Constitution Ad Conditorem, Dec. 
8, 1322,22 annulled the acts of Martin IV concerning the Syn- 
dict Apostolici and declared all transactions performed by them 
null and void, unless special permission to the contrary be 
obtained to this effect from the Holy See. He declared that the 
Holy See no longer had any interest in the possessions of the 
Order, as after condemning the Spirituals,** he considered the 
Order capable of possessing in common and handling their own 
financial affairs independently of the Holy See.” 


The abolition of the Syndics made matters only worse, for . 
it did not remove the scruples of the brethren concerning the 
free use and independent administration of temporal possessions. 


SABE NAS? 

rae Lal 12) 

2 Discretioni vestrae, de qua plenam in Domine fiductam obtinemus, spe- 
ciales personas per vos taliter nominatos, 1n tts administrationem legitimam 
et generalem et liberam genere et ipsos et legitimos administores, oeconomos, 
syndicos et actores esse de plenitudine, potestatis, ptaesentium auctoritate, 
constituendo decernimus gui res ipsas, et rerum praedictarum pretium, et 
ptaedictas eleemosynas nomine dictae Ecclesiae (Romanae) rectpiant, pet 
eosdem in Fratrum utilitates, prout eis licet Regula, vel declaratione Regulae, 
convertenda sicut et quando a te fili Generalis, et singults altts vestrum in 
Provincia, vel Custodia stbi decreta, vel ab tisdem Fratribus de assensu vestro 
extiterint requisita. AM X 130. 

TE YuV 3 e 

4 Concerning their quarrels regarding the right of the Order to possess in 
common and their contentions concerning the poverty of Christ and the 
Apostles, cf. Chapter XI-XIV; also Eubel in BF V 233, Note 5. 

* Cf, Heimbuchety 2nd*ediyoll 3:67. 
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Martin V accordingly on Nov. 1, 1428, in his Bull Amabiles 
Fructus,?° annulling on his part the above mentioned Constitu- 
tion Ad Conditorem of John XXII, re-established the Syndics 
in the sense described and intended by Martin IV. 


iewo years later, 1430 in’ the “CONS TITUTI- 
ONES MARTINIANAE?’ the duties of the Syndics 
were specifically determined. ‘“‘Every Convent or place,’ say 
the Constitutions, ‘‘shall have its apt Procurator, Syndic and 
Administrator, to whom shall be assigned all moneys received 
from alms and revenues, and who shall dispose of them legally 
and faithfully for the necessaty repairs of the Convents and 
places, and all other current expenses.’’?? The Bull of Martin V, 
Amabiles fructus, was later confirmed by Eugene IV Provisionis 
Mosirae Feb. 13, 1432,72 and by Sixtus 1V, Dum _ fructus 
@peres Feb. 28, 1472.° 


From this exposé concerning the Syndics who were again 
introduced during Anthony of Massa’s administration, it 1s 
evident that the General was not opposed to all the features 
of the Reform movement, especially referring to the vow of 
poverty and that if he ordered the excommunication, pro- 
nounced at the Chapter of Forli in 1421 against the Observants 
living under the Vicars, to be published in ali the churches of 
the Order, he did this merely in the hope of preserving unity 
which he feared, as did the great champion of the Reform St. 
John Capistran (cf. chapter XXV), would again be dis- 
rupted.*° 


In 1427 the General convoked the CHAPTER at CA- 
SALE.*? It reminded the brethren of the punishments men- 


men Ml X 130. 

* Ouilibet Conventus, sive locus habeat suum procuratorem tdoneum, Syn- 
dicum et Actorem, cut omnes eleemosynae pecuniariae, et aliae, quae ad pecu- 
niam reduct possunt, tntegraliter consignentur, qui dispensare debeat legaliter et 
fideliter in teparationem Conventuum et locorum, aliasque necessitates Fra- 
trum pro tempore occurentes.”’ AM X 155. 

*° AM X 206. 

” AM, Reg. Pont. XIV 537. 

‘rirm. 1 34: 

BAI X12). 
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tioned in the decree of John XXII Quorumdam Exigit Oct. 7, 
1317%2 against those that attempted to change the style of the 


habit. The same Chapter also forbade under pain of excom-- 


munication the new Reform Brethren to add the words “De 
Observantia’ (of the Observance) to the venerable title given 
the Order by St. Francis, “Ordo Fratrum Minorum” (Order 
of Friars Minor) .*8 


Despite the excellent personal qualities of Anthony of 


Massa, his administration did not tend to bring about a union 
between the Conventuals and the newly begun Reform move- 
ment, which at this time was little organized. On the con- 
trary, the breach between the two became wider from day to 
day. Besides Anthony of Massa’s little interest in the whole 
Reform movement,** two other reasons for the growing breach 
may be alleged. The first was the fact that the Observants con- 
trary to the laws as laid down by Urban IV* had “sub fictione 
meltoris vitae’ (‘under the plea of a stricter life’) founded 
Houses too near to the other already canonically established 
Convents of the Order in good repute, thus encroaching upon 
their territorial rights and rendering the subsistence of the 
brethren of these places, who lived mostly from alms, more 


difficult. Accordingly the Generals and Provincials, not only 


of the Conventuals, but also of the Dominicans, Carmelites and 
Augustinians complained to MARTIN V and asked him to 
make some ruling that would avoid the scandalous riots that 
had arisen. ‘he pope responded with a Bull Ad hoc nos prae- 
tulit, May 11, 1429,%* prohibiting the Observants to build or 
found new houses within a range of 15 miles of the other 
already established Convents of any Order. 


* BE Vi 128: 
3 AF II 286. 
Cl. Firm 34. 


* The Pope was rather Clement IV than Urban IV; cf. Eubel BF VII 
723 Note 3 and BF III 59 and 158. 


reDReVil, 72 3: 
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The second reason of the widening break were the Vicars. 
In 1429 some of the Friars of the Community (Conventuals) 
openly complained that the Observants through their obedience 
to the Vicars and the corresponding ever laxer growing bond of 
subservance to the regular Superiors of the Order, the Provin- 
cials and General, were gradually breaking away entirely from 
the body of the Order. ST. JOHN CAPISTRAWN saw this 
only too clearly and for that reason became very much dis- 
pleased with the French Observants who through their manner 
of acting were preparing the way for a division in the Order.*” 
Having conferred with the General, John of Capistran influ- 
enced MARTIN V to convoke a General Chapter where, after 
having removed all causes of complaint, the creeping laxism, 
according to the accusation of the Observants; and the ever 
widening separation, according to the Conventuals, all should 
again be united in the bond of fraternal charity and the union 
of one administration.** The plan of St. John Capistran pleased 
the majority of the friars. Martin V accordingly ordered a 
Chapter to convene the following year at the Convent of Ara 
Coeli in Rome (at that time still in the possession of the Con- 
ventuals) ,°° instead of Liége as had previously been decided 
upon by the last Chapter. Later the place was changed to 
Assisi. Owing to the poor administration of the General, 
Anthony of Massa, which was a new motive for the Observants 
to separate from the Community,*® the Pope immediately gave 


33 Anno Domini 1430 advertens frater Johannes de Capistrano patres in 
cismontanis partibus propter inobservantiam regulae secundum ordinationem 
sacri concilii Constantiensis sub Vicariis suarum vivere, putavit, Ordinem 
divisum esse, coepitque discordiam Fratrum enimente dolore deflere et Fra- 
tribus cismontanis adversari, quasi Ordinem divisissent AF Il 289. How 
unjust in the light of these words to claim that the Conventuals separated 
themselves from the Observants, who erroneusly are considered the original 
parent stock! Cf. Chapter XXVI. 

8 Ut vocatis omnibus ad plenissima commitia arctissimo fraternitatis, 
uniusque regiminis nexu conjungerentur. AM X 142 No. 8. 

°° Cf. The Minorite Vol. II (Sept. 1927) No. 9, p. 255. This convent 
was given to the Order in 1250 by Innocent IV. It passed from the hands 
of the Conventuals to the Observants in 1445 by order of Eugene IV. 


“AM X 142. 
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him an assistant, or Soctus, as he is commonly known in the 
terminology of Religious Orders, with full vicariate power, 
without whose counsel and consent the General, until the fol-. 
lowing Chapter was not permitted to make any innovations 
whatsoever. The person selected was WILLIAM OF 
CASALE, of the Province of Genoa, Procurator General 
of the Order.*? 


SAN eles 


Nave of the “‘Upper Chuch’’ 
SAN FRANCESCO 


Assisi 


CHAPTER XXIII 
The General Chapter at Assisi, 1430 


“Constitutiones Martinianae’’. William of Casale 


As mentioned in the preceding chapter, the Pope at the 
instigation of St. John Capistran, called together a GENERAL 
CHAPTER of both Conventuals and Observants to take place 
at ASSISI, 1430. A special writing of the Sovereign Pontiff 
to this effect (Romani Pontifices) was issued April 29, 1430," 
and sent to the General, the Provincials, the Vicar of the 
Observants and all brethren who enjoyed the right of being 
present. As head of the Chapter the Pope appointed JOHN 
CERVANTES, a SPANIARD, CARDINAL of the Church 
of St. Petri ad Vincula, a learned and prudent man. He was 
to unite the separated, and reconcile the dissenting brethren; 
likewise enact prudently whatsoever he judged expedient for 
the union and good government of the Order.’ 


The brethren assembled on the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
June 15, 1430 at the place appointed? After Anthony of 
Massa, on account of lax administration, had been removed 
from office, the above mentioned WILLIAM OF CA- 
SALE, his Socius and the Procurator General, was elected 
General of the Order. Anthony of Massa was made Bishop 
of his home city, Siena. William of Casale, according to the 
testimony of Wadding was a learned, pious and religious man; 
prudent and experienced in governing others; apt and fit to 
discharge the duties imposed upon him.* He was a friend of 


*AM X 147. 
* Qui disjunctos conjungeret, et disidentes animos reconciliaret, eaque omnia 
prudenter statueret, quae unioni Ordinis et bono regtmini judicaret expedire. 


AM X 148. 
PAP II 289. 


4 . . . . . . . . . 

Vir erat doctus, facundus, et pius, victu religiosus, incessu gravis in regt- 

mine prudens, industria et rerum expertentia huic muneri idoneus, ut annis 
ferme tredectm quibus praefuit, opera comprobavit. AM X 149. 
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the Observants and had on several occasions through his 
kindness endeared himself to them.° 


In order to insure greater union, the Observant Vicars—the 
one great cause of dissension,—were abolished at the Chapter. 
New Constitutions, a commentary on the original 12 Chapters 
of the Rule of St. Francis, believed to have been compiled by 
ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN‘® and influenced by ST. 
BERNARDINE OF SIENA,” were) tramed] ita 
were called the ‘CONS TIT UTIONES (Mia 
TINIANAE” in. honor of } Martin’ av. 


The Constitutions, besides recalling to mind the former 
statutes, embrace many new items e.g. the institution of two 
Socii, the Transalpine and Cisalpine who were to take the 
place of the Vicars; the abolition of all General or Provincial 
taxations: the complete and immediate obedience of all to the 
Minister General, the Provincial and the Custos; the depost- 
tion of the Vicars: the prohibition for the Observants, according 
to the above mentioned documents of the Holy Father, to 
erect houses without the consent of the Holy See, the General, 
and the Provincials, etc. 


The Constitutions were read in public Chapter from the 
pulpit of the church at Assisi and explained by St. John — 
-Capistran. They were frequently applauded and finally accepted 
by all.8 In order to insure the observance of the same, Cardinal 
Cervantes not only obliged under oath the General and all the 
assembled brethren to observe the Constitutions but likewise 
under a new second oath obliged the General never to ask a dis- 


® Hic accesit quod Observantium familium valde semper dilexerit, unde 
factum est ut facilius Cardinalis Praeses inductus sit ad tollendos universos 
Observantium Vicarios, illique lubentius se immediate Ministro Generalis 
regimini commiserint, et ORDINIS ADHAESERINT COMMUNITATI. 
AM X 149 No. 5. 

SA ell e2 90: 

7Cf. AM X 150 No. VII; Glassberger, in AF II 289; De Gubernatis, 
Orb. Seraph. III 82. 

® Consentimus in iisdem in omnibus et per omnia, et volumus stare et vivere 
et mori in dicto Ordine nostro sancte, fraternaliter, secundum constitutiones 
et reformationes et ordinationes praedictas. AM X 160; AF II 289. 
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pensation from this his promise nor to use the dispensation in 
case he should obtain it. Both oaths were taken.° 


Before the Chapter was over however, many of the brethren, 
having pondered more seriously over the contents of the ““‘Con- 
stituttones Martintanae’ and now thoroughly realizing their 
contents and import, especially regarding the vow of poverty, 
asked the Cardinal Legate to absolve them from their oath 
and promises. Lest however, Casale likewise be inclined to do 
the same, St. John Capistran was appointed by the Cardinal 
Legate, Socius to the General.'® 


John of Capistran went about his work very zealously, 
perhaps too much so to suit the Conventuals. He is said to 
have carried in his sleeves a pair of shears and when he saw 
the Conventuals wearing long and wide capuches secretly to 
approach them and cut off a piece.1t The General indeed tried 
through personal zeal and the assistance of Capistran to put 
into effect the Constitutions as he had promised.” But he met 
with such opposition (“modo Conventualibus modo altts obse- 
cundans’”’) that in time his own zeal waned. After annulling 
some of the statutes and mitigating others he finally appealed 
to the Holy Father for dispensation from his oath and promise. 
He also requested that the brethren be allowed to possess in 
common and in the name of the Holy See movable and immov- 
able goods; to receive legacies; and to seek through the Syndics 
annual revenues and incomes—privileges all formerly accorded 
the Order, but now denied it by virtue of the new Constitutions. 
The Pope granted the petition in the Bull Pervigilis, July 27, 
p30.*° 


BrmMax 161, 

pect. Benoffi,p:.167. 

™ Unde forfices in manica ferens, si quando videbat, Conventuales nimis 
ampla et longa caputia deferre, clam accedebat et praescindebat. AF II 290. 

® Ita terminato Capitulo, et demissis electoribus Generalis Minister cum suo 
collaterali Capistranensi coeperunt multa corrigere, discursus tnutiles et vaga- 
tiones imminuere, proprietatem eradicare, pretiosa alienare, superflua resecare, 
curiosas vestes et capitia abscindere, aliaque hujusmodi restituendae Religtont 
munia praestare. AM X 161 No. 24. 

meee VIl737. 
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This naturally incensed the ire of the Observants against 
Casale, despite the fact that heretofore he had always been 
their friend. It does seem strange that a man of the qualifica- 
tions of William of Casale, to whom even Eugene IV and 
Observant writers! pay such tributes of praise," should have 
asked for a dispensation from his oath,—unless there be grave 
reasons to the contrary. Is there really no justification for 
Casale’s action? The question at hand was not one of discipline, 
for Casale worked zealously during his whole regime to eradi- 
cate all abuses. It concerned rather the observance and inter- 
pretation of the vow of poverty.1¢ The Constitutiones Mactt- 
nianae involved the repudiation of the Procurator General, 
- introduced at least by the Constitutions of Assisi (1279),.1f 
not already during the Pontificates of Gregory IX and Innocent 
IV;‘? but especially the renunciation of real estate and annual 
revenues, concessions repeatedly granted by the Holy See, 
acted upon at the General Chapters and, although denounced 
by the French Observants, not repealed by the Council of 
Constance. The spirit of the Rule could be observed despite 
the possession of real estate in common, annual revenues and 
the dividends or interest accruing from such properties—all of 
which had now, owing to the changed conditions,** become 
an evident necessity. The General saw himself embarrased and 
handicapped. How was the Order to provide for itself? It had 
reached such numbers that begging according to the idea of St. 
Francis became, we will not say, too irksome for the friars, 
but rather too burdensome for the faithful in whose vicinity 
the friars lived. Support by begging alone thus became morally 
impossible. Besides what harm could there be in obtaining an 
honorable livelihood from the labor and fruit of their hands 


CEHANY Nek 6: 

® Guillelmus Minister per Ordinis Provincias discurrere juxta Capituli de- 
creta, abusus tollere, et mores bonos restituere, se in animo habere significauit 
Pontifict. AM X 165 No. 28. 

*% Benoffi p. 167 sqq. 

™ Quanto studiosius 19 Aug. 1247, cf. AFH XII 372; Benoffi, Det 
Procuratori Generali dei Minori nella Curta Romana (Ferrara 1830) p. 3. 

rae, Chapter. V LL 
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even though compensated in money, and not in food as the 
Rule prescribed (ch. 4 & 5); in providing for novices, students 
and what we would call to-day “‘overhead expenses’’ by means 
of: provincial taxation prevalent in every Community and 
social organization; in caring for the sick, aged, decrepit etc.— 
through certain income and not mere uncertain donations—in 
one word to live from resources collected, distributed and 
administered thus far by the Procurator General and the Syn- 
dics? Suddenly to be bereft of all these means-of support was 
indeed a serious problem. How were the majority of the Con- 
vents, especially the larger ones, deprived of all these legitimate 
means of income, to subsist? 


But there was another and a still more important point at 
issue, and that was this. The possessions now in the hands 
of the brethren and the usus fructus of their field and vineyards, 
willed or donated to them, had conditions and obligations 
attached to them viz. Masses and prayers for the dead. Every- 
one knows how seriously the Holy See has ever looked upon the 
fulfilment of obligations of Masses by stipends: how unwill- 
ingly she concedes reductions of the obligation of founded 
Masses (Reductio Onerum Missarum) even when the interest 
or dividends of the original foundations do not equal by far 
the present day stipends. In the face of these facts we must 
consider William of Casale’s action. If he returned the above 
mentioned lawful acquisitions to the heirs would they satisfy 
or have satisfied the obligations for which their ancestors had 
left these possessions to the Order? In many cases, moreover, 
there were no heirs, since the disatrous ‘“‘Black Plague’ in the 
middle of the 14th Century’® had destroyed whole families. 
These difficulties were presented to Martin V who, despite the 
fact that he had always been favorably inclined towards the 
Observants”® and longed for peace and union of the dissenting 


® Cf. Chapter XVI. 


® Plurimum et (Martino V) debet - - -.- - Sodalitium Minorum, cujus 
summa benevolentia magnopere crevit, praesertim regularis Observantiae ger- 
men novellum. AM X 177. 
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parties in the Order, found the petition of William of Casale 
justifiable? and expressed himself so in a Brief Ad Statum 
July 26, 1430.7 By virtue of this Brief Martin V conceded to 
the Order the right to continue to hold and use possessions 
for the sustenance of the friars and divine worship in the name 
of the Holy See, which he again declared as so many popes 
before him to be the sole proprietor.”* 


The Observants were vexed that the Pope had made these 
concessions.24 They did not cease their complaints until in the 


1 Pervigilis more Pastoris Romanus Pontifex exanimadvertens commissum 
sibi gregem Dominicum per laudabilia Religiosorum exempla in semitam | 
mandatorum Altissimi dirigi, et ad salutarium actionem operum provocatt, 
nonunguam super his quae media suae provisionis ac commendabilem sacrae 
Religionis reformationem praecesserunt, addidit, declarat, moditficat, ordinat 
et disponit, prout, rerum et temporum qualitate pensata, id in Domino con- 
spicit salubritate expedire. BF VII 737. 

2 Ad statum Ordinis Frattum Minorum conservandum ptospere curam 
nostrae sollicitudinis dirigentes, ac tibi libenter concedimus, sed quae com- 
moditatibus ipsius Ordinis et Fratrum indegentium, ut divinis obsequtis 
intensius vacate possint, necessitatibus incurratur. Sane cum possesstones et 
alia quam plurima bona mobilia et immobilia, tam per fidelium oblationes 
donationes et ultimas decedentium voluntates, quam alias multiplictter diversts 
Conventibus et locis dicti Ordinis, pro tmpsorum sustentatione, et divint 
cultus obsequiis sint hactenus relicta, eorumque usui deputata, et relinquenda 
sperentur in futuram. Nos volentes Conventuum locorum et Fratrum 
hujusmodi opportunitatibus providere, tibi . . . . concedendi procuratortbus 
et locorum dicti Ordinis pro tempore existentibus, ut possesstones, et bona 
guaecunque mobilia et immobilia ac annuos redditus, hactenus praefecto 
Ordini et ejus Conventibus relicta, et in posterum reliquenda aut alits nomt- 
nibus ecquisita, vice et nomine Romanae Ecclesiae, ad quam omnium rerum 
mobilium et immobilium hujusmodi jus, proptietas et dominum nullo medio 
spectat, recipere, capere, tenere et possidere, illosque in commodum et utilt- 
tatem Fratrum ipsorum ... . convertere et exponere possint et debeant etc. 
BR’ Vite/39:; 

*°'The right to posses in common was granted to the Conventuals by the 
Council of Trent. Similar privileges as those contained in the Brief “‘Ad 
Statum Ordinis’’ for the whole Order had previously been granted to indi- 
vidual convents, e.g. Venice in 1254; Padua 1264 etc. Fribourgh in Switzer- 
land, although as early as 1300 possessing no fixed revenues had before the 
end of the century (1393) a “‘syndacus’’ to administer its possessions. 

* Only a few years later 1448, Benoffi and Palomes remark that these 
same Observant brethren applied to Pope Nicholas V, Eugene’s successor, 
to grant them in the cause of the four Convents of Gaeta (given to the 
Observants 1420), Santa Maria of Naples, S. Francesco of Sorrento, and 
S. Francesco of Castelmare, the very same permission that they now so 
denounced. viz., to retain, use, and sell the goods and income of the above 
named Convents. even despite the fact that they had connected with them 
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following ‘year they obtained from EUGENE IV (1431-47) 
permission to convoke at BOLOGNA a SPECIAL CHAP- 
TER OF OBSERVANTS ONLY for the purpose of adopting 
a new form of administration. “Gradually they receded from 
the Conventual Fathers,’’ says Wadding.?> There was however, 
also a third (middle) class of friars who wished to observe the 
Martinian Constitutions but at the same time to remain subject 
to the General without the intermediation of the Vicars. These 
were known as the ‘‘Matinian’’ or REFORMED CON- 
VENTUALS. 


From the Brief Ad Statum and the words of Wadding just 
quoted it evidently seems to follow; Ist, that the Order, as 
such, had the privileges of holding real estate and annual 
revenues, albeit in the name of the Holy See; 2nd that this 
privilege was for weighty reasons confirmed by the Pope; 3rd, 
that the Order as such was represented by the Community of 
the Conventuals, and 4th, that the Observants gradually 
separated themselves from the Conventuals by adopting a new 
form of government. 


Pope EUGENE IV _ (1431-1447) succeeded Martin 
V in the Chair of Peter. Being a member of the reformed 
Canons of St. George in Alga he was a great friend of the 
Reform movement.?® Already before his elevation to the papacy 
he had been acquainted with St. Capistran ‘‘whom he dearly 
loved.’’27 The Saint is said to have foretold his election. On 
the third day after the conclave, Capistran visited and pleaded 


the obigation of a daily Mass and had been declared by the testators in- 
alienable. Benoffi, p. 87; Palomes, p. 322, Licet per procuratores seculares 
gubernentur, aliquando nobis fecistis, eam possessionem et bonorum immo- 
bilium retentionem aliqualiter contra Regulae vestrae puritatem fiert, cum 
ptoprietatis suspicione non careat. AM XII 12. 

” Aegre tulerunt haec, qui puritatem Regulae tmmaculatam volebant, neque 
a querelis destiterunt, donec sub Eugenio Pontifice anno sequenti, indicto 
peculiart pro solis Observantibus Capitulo in urbe Bononienst et Patrum 
Concilit Bastliensis adhuc ligitimi indultis, novam sibi posuerunt regimt- 
nis forman et paulatim a Patribus Conventualibus recesserunt. AM X 162 
advan. 1430, No. 25. 

y BM Xie hi? 

*“ Quem summopere diligebat. AM X 177. 
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with the new Pope to exercise his paternal love and care for 
the Observant Family. He begged him to allow the Observants 
once more to be governed by their own Vicars as before the — 
Council of Assisi in 1430. Eugene IV promised to use his 
influence in their behalf.28 The singular protection, interest 
and favor of Eugene IV in the cause of the Observants warranted 
the keeping of his promise.?? In his Bull, Vinea Domini March 
15,°1431%° the new Pope, influenced undoubtedly by Capistran, — 
revoked the two pronouncements of his predecessor, Pervigilis 
and Ad Statum and thereby virtually annulled the declarations 
of the Chapter of Assisi and the dispensation from the vow 
and promises granted to William of Casale. The following 
year, however, he recalled his Bull; approved of the modifica- 
tions; and absolved anew the General from his oath.** 


In 1431 Eugene IV, as mentioned, gave the Observants per- 
mission to hold a Chapter of their own and distinct from the 
Conventuals at Bologna. Here the Provincial Vicars; as con- 
ceded by the Council of Constance, but abolished at the Chapter 
of Assisi 1430, were again introduced. One of the reasons 
alleged for the desire of having their own immediate Superiors 
was that it would be otherwise impossible to lead a reformed 
life. This reason was hardly justifiable for they had the very 
contrary before their eyes. The Congregation of St. Colette — 
in Flanders and that of Peter of Villacresces in Spain were 
observing the rule of St. Francis concerning poverty in all its 
purity; yet they refused to have Vicars, preferring to remain 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the Order.*? “The same 
is true of the Reformed Conventuals. Even St. John Capistran 


8 Haec et majora beneficia pollicitus Eugenius, compleuit, quidquid augen- 
dae, illustrandaeque huic congregation expediebat, abunde largitus. AM 


WP IS ED 


° Wadding says of him: Plurimum ei debet Minorum sodalium praesertim 
ea pars quae ab Observantia Regulari nuncupatur, mirum in modum et celert 
incremento ejus auxilio et favoribus propagata.’ AM XI 274. 

7 AM XGA 7.8% 

* AM X 179 No. 4. ti 

* Cf. Benoffi p. 173 and 184; cf. Palomes 323, cf. ib Chap. VIE p. 
407 sqq. . 
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at the time of the COUNCIL OF BASEL (1435) is said to 
have remarked that whatever reform was necessary in the Order 
could be made even though the Observants were immediately 
subject to the General,** and for that reason vehemently opposed 
a separation from the Conventuals as desired by the French 
Observants.** He felt that the Reform would act as a healthy , 
yeast in the mass of the Community. 


In 1433, according to Wadding, or perhaps rather 1434,%° 
William of Casale called the friars toa GENERAL CHAPTER 
likewise at BOLOGNA. The Conventuals accused the 
Observants of disobeying the statutes of the Chapter of Assisi, 
because they returned to the government under the Vicars. 
They complained especially against the Observants in France, 
Burgundy and Tours and called them “the authors of the 
division in the Order, and scoffers of the Constitutiones Mar- 
tinianae.*® In like manner they inveighed against the Obser- 
vants in Hungary and Bosnia, who through the assistance of 
EMPEROR SIGISMUND, had refused obedience to the 
Provincials; and against those in Spain who had adhered to 
the French Observants. These complaints. however, were of 
little moment; for the Observants, protected on the one hand 
by Eugene IV and on the other by secular princes e.g. Sigismund 
in Austria-Hungary, King John and Queen Mary in Spain*’ 
etc. continually increased.in prestige and numbers. Through 
their influence the Observants obtained from the Council of 
Basel, then in session, the confirmation of the Qn Nase accorded 
them by the Council of Constance.*§ 


The Provincial Vicars were again restored. Eugene IV had 
already restored the Vicar in Bosnia immediately upon his 


* * Si ipst non resisterent Ministro Generali totus Ordo reformaretur, AF 
294 

. AE tc, 

* Cf. Benoffi 172. 

* Divisionis auctores et constitutionum sub Martino editarum contempto- 
me AM X:212. © 

mea XX 225,235. 

* Et pristinum regimen restitutum est Observantibus, AM X 213; cf. Palo- 
mes 301, 306-7; Monum. Ord. (Salamanca 1511) I 123; cf. AF II 298. 
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accession to the papal throne. *® Upon the request of Emperor 
Sigismund, Eugene confirmed his action by the Bull Romanus 
Pontifex, Sept. 30, 1433.49 The Spanish Observants, through 
the intercession of QUEEN MARY regained their Vicar in 
1434: and the French in 1435.4? Besides this, Eugene IV 
in 1443 confirmed by another Bull*® the status of the French 
and Spanish Observants as they were immediately after the 
Council of Constance. Thus all endeavors of union as planned 
by the Chapter of Assisi were rendered null and void. The 
Conventuals would not, and felt that they could not, resign 
their rights and privileges regarding property and revenues; 
the Observants on the other hand believed they could not lead 
a life of strict observance according to the letter of the Rule 
as long as they lived under the Superiors of the Order and 
hence sought to regain their Vicars. Thus the two old causes 
of dissent were again at hand and as strong as ever. All hope 
of union was practically shattered. 


In 1437 the GENERAL CHAPTER was held at 
TOULOUSE.** Various decrees were edited concerning rubrics 
and feast days; colleges of the Order, in which the degree of 
Magister could be conferred, determined; and Inquisitors for 
the various provinces appointed. The same year (1437)% 
Eugene ordered the General, William of Casale, to come to the 
ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF FERRARA and to bring 
twelve Magistri of the Order with him.** Among them were 
“THE FOUR PILLARS OF THE OBSERVANTS”: St. 
Bernardine of Siena, St. John Capistran, Albert of Sartiano 
and St. James of the Marches. Of the six that led the disputa- 
tion against the Greeks in the Council two were Franciscans: 


8 Rationi congruit, 10 March, 1431, AM X 178. 

© AM X 213. ‘ 

1 Ex Apostolicae Sedis, 13 Sept. 1434, AM X 225 and Ad ea Catholicae 
Fidei, 10 Nov. 1434, AM X 225. 

2 Sic refloruit, 2 Oct. 1435, AM X 235; also Benoffi 173. 

* Ex Apostolicae Sedis Nobis. 13 Sept. 1433, AM X 220. 

SAM XT tb5:. 

POA, EEE 
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ae ALOYSIUS OF FORLI, a Conventual, and FR. PETER 
PERQUERIUS, an Observant.*® 


In 1438 the General, having attended to some important 
affairs in Etruria for Eugene IV, became seriously sick at Siena. 
Being thus occupied in the large interests of Mother Church and 
hindered besides by his present illness, William of Casale 
believed it opportune to appoint BERNARDINE OF SIENA 
his Vicar over the large number of Observants. As Bernardine 
was a man endeared to and beloved by all, Casale hoped by 
his appointment of a General Vicar of for the Observants to 
check all quarrels between the contending parties.** 


S2AM: XI 30. 
* Fratrum Ordinis Minorum 22 July, 1438: Generalis Minister .. . famt- 
liae novae Regularis Observantiae... Alium praeficere, qui suas vices summa 


obiret potestates. Novit rem gratam Pontifict se facturum cut cogitationem hanc 
instillaverat Joannes Capistranensis, dicens nullo modo Observantiam regu- 
larem in recenti hac familia stabiliendam, nist tnctperat a capite, et haberent 
hujus vitae sectatores, qui praetret exemplo. AM XI 31 ad ann. 1438 No. 
5; cf. also the General’s letter to St. Bernardine in AM XI 32; cf. AF II 
300. For the Acts of the Chapter of Toulouse cf. MF XXXVIII 557-572 
(Delorme) ; MF XL 314 (Delorme). 


St. Bernardine of Siena wearing a caparo. 
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Basilica of SS. XII Apostoli, Romie. Interior view. 


’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
St. Bernardine of Siena. 


ST. BERNARDINE was born at Massa, a town 
near Siena, of the noble family of the Albizeschi, Sept. 8, 1380. 
Left an orphan at the age of six he was taken care of by his 


*B. Stasiewski, Der hl. Bernardin von Stena. Untersuchung tber dite 
Quellen seiner Biographien (Minster in W., 1931) (cf. AFH XXV 280-2) ; 
cf. AFH XXVII (autograph codices of St. Bernardine in the Vatican and 
Communal Library at Siena); ib. XXVIII 248, XVIII 253, 500. (Auto- 
. graphs of St. Bern.) ; Ferdinand-Marie D’Araules, O.F.M., Vie de St. Ber- 
nardin de Sienne, (Rome, 1906); Van Ortroy, ‘Vie inédite de St. Bernardin 
de Sienne’’ in Analecta Bollondiana (Bruxellis, 1906) Tom. XXV p. 304- 
338 (cf. AFH II 333); ib. Acta Sanct. Boll. May 20; Karl Hefele, Der. Al. 
Bernhardin von Stena und die Franziskanische Wanderpredigt in Italten 
waerend des XV Jahrhunderts (Freiburg in Br., 1912) (cf. AFH VI 344- 
6); Paul Thureau-Dangin; Un predicateur populaire dans I'Italie de la Re- 
naissance: S. Bernardin de Siene (Paris, 1926) (considered the best of 
modern biographies; translated into Italian (1897), German (1904) and 
English (1904); Id. Saint Bernardine de Sienne (Paris, 1895); F. Alessio, 
Storia di S. Bernardino da Siena (Mondovi, 1899); P. Ant. Fantozzi, 
O.F.M., Documenta Perugina de S. Bernardino Senenst in AFH XV _ 103- 
154, 406-470; Boncore Gaddoni, O.F.M., “‘Vita di S. Bernardino’’ in La 
Verna Vol. IX and X; Connarozzi Ciro, O.F.M., Vita di San Bernardino 
(Quaracchi, 1920); (AFH XIV 395) Gaddoni Serafino, O.F.M., Vita 
inedita di S. Bernardino .da Stena (written 1450) (Arezzo, 1912); cf. 
MF IV 146-150; Massimo Bontempelli, S. Bernardino da Siena (Genoa, 
Peewobenoffi,; op. cit. p:' 173 sqq; Palomes, op. cit., p. 304; 307 ff.; 
AM IX 27 sqq. 252 sqq. 268 No. 4; Cath. Encyc. II 505 ff.; Wadding-Sba- 
M@leapocriptores Vol. I p. 43; Vol. II, Part I p. 137-140 (Edit. Nar- 
decchia). Cf. Franc. Studies, March and Dec., 1944. 

Cf. AFH XXIX (Documenta Inedita de S. Bern. Senensi) 478-500; 
Ferrers Howell, Life of St. Bernardine of Siena (London, 1914) (good for 
the social work of St. Bern.); Vitt. Facchinetti, O.F.M., S. Bernardino da 
Siena (Milan, 1934). For additional biographies on St. Bernardine of 
Siena cf. AFH XXIV 382-4; 413-4; XXV 567 (Bargellini);. ib. 561-5, 
XXVI 217-8 (Facchinetti); XXIV 581 (Stas); XVIII 529-39. For the 
Saint’s sojourn in Florence: 1424-25 cf. AFH XX 233; for his sojourn at 
Camaiore cf. G. Gherardi (Camaiore, 1937). Cf. also AFH I 178 (Breviary, 
Seal and Eye glasses of St. Bernardine) ; ib. 470 (autograph of the Saint) ; 
ib. II 164-5 (St. Bern., Conventuals and Observants) ; ib. II 333-4 (biog. 
by Ferd. M d’Araules); ib. (biog. by Van Ortroy); V 581 (old Codex 
containing Life of St. Bern.) ib. VI 344-6; 200 (German bg. by Karl 
Hefele, Freiburg, 1912); ib. 344 Teodor Zacchariae (St. Bern. and his 
sermons as sources of medieval superstitions. ) 

For additional literature cf. CF III 244; 116 (Sources of St. Bernardine’s 
Life) Cf. IV 94, 252: V 624; IX 92; IX 494-520; X 161-188; MF 
XXXV 284; XXXVII 208; XXXVII 291 (St. Bern. and Ubertino of 
Casale) CF V 5-44; VI 57-76 (item). 
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pious aunts. Later he studied civil and canon law, and under 
the wise and prudent direction of the Conventual, BL. JOHN 
OF RISTORI? made great progress in sanctity. In 1400 he 
helped with heroic personal sacrifice the plague-stricken of Siena 
and assisted by ten other companions took charge of a hospital.* 
During this time he is said to have contracted an illness from 
which he never fully recovered. On Sept. 8, 1402 he entered 
the Order of the Friars Minor at the Convent of San Francesco 
in Siena in charge of the Conventuals. In the company of 
Ristori he retired to Columbaio, outside of the city, to com- 
plete his novitiate. On Sept. 8, 1403 he made his religious 
profession and on Sept. 8, 1404 he was ordained to the priest- 
hood. The Convent chronicle of Siena shows that he was 
affliated with that Convent. In 1413 he was elected its Dis- 
cretus. He soon became one of the most eloquent speakers of 
Italy and was listened to as another Paul. He preached his first 
sermon Sept. 8, 1405 by order of Nicholas of Uzano.? 


There was scarcely a city of Italy that did not hear his voice.® 
In 1419 he traversed the Romagna, and the following year 
preached in Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza and Venice.® 
In 1423 he held sermons at Ferrara, Reggio, Modena, Bologna, 
Mantua and the province of Lombardy; in 1424 at Prato;’ 
between 1424-1425 at Florence;* during the month of May, 


SCi Benottt pe Oo" 

Gt MAW aN ois 

*“Hic cognita fratris Bernardini Senensis virtute, excellentia, sanctitate, 
insignt devotione, praeclara in divinis litteris eruditione, conctonandi provin- 
clam demandavit.””’ AM IX 268. 

> “Fiducia in Deo collocata, tbat per regiones et civitates, annuntiabat ho- 
minibus vittutes et vitia, gloriam et poenas sempiternas. Tanta. autem divinae 
gtatiae largitate perfundebatur, ut diligeretur, ab omnibus et honoraretur et 
cum multa reverentia exctperetur et auscultaretur, haud secus atque quidem 
Christi Apostolus.’”’ AM IX 270 No. 8; cf. Saint Bernardine of Siena, Sermons 
selected and edited by Don Nazareno Orlandi, tr. by Helen Josephine Robins 
(Siena and St. Louis, 1920): Amer. Eccl. Review. Vol. 65, (1921) 29-36; 
Vol Mex en) 44") SN oa Coiiiber) 27 lees Pie Gente 

WARE SL* 300: 

"MF XV 92-94. 

* Puglioli Georgina, S. Bernardino da Siena e la sua attivita in Firenze negli 
annt- 1424-1425 (Prato, 1926). 
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1425, in his home city, Siena;® in 1425 in Perugia;*® 1426 at 
Viterbo," and 1427 again at Florence, Siena,1? Assisi and the 
neighboring towns of Umbria and Rome. His mission was that 
of peace. He tried everywhere to suppress party and family 
strifes not only among secular, but also among his own breth- 
ren.'? During his apostolic labors as preacher in Italy he dwelt 
as much in the Convents of the Conventuals as in the Hermit- 
ages of the Observants. His devotion to the Holy Name of 
Jesus, ‘‘which he ever had upon his lips,’’ is well known.** One 
of his faithful followers in this devotion was his loyal com- 
panion, who traversed almost all Italy with him, BL. 
MATHEW OF GIRGENTI (ab Agrigento, in Sicily) of 
which he later became Bishop. 

Owing to his novel way of venerating the Holy Name by 
means of a banner and wooden tablet bearing the inscription 
“THS’’* he was accused of ‘‘idolatry to the golden Name of- 
Jesus’ before Martin V, 1427. Bernardine was cited to Rome 
and a special commission appointed to pass judgment upon his 
writings and sermons. This took place in St. Peter’s Basilica, 
Mune 8, 1427, in the presence of Martin V. ST. JOHN 
CAPISTRAN defended his master, St. Bernardine, so admir- 


° AFH VIII 678. 


poMrel 4 85% 

“MEF IV 35-46. 

* Between Aug. 15 and Sept. 30, 1427, St. Bernardine preached 44 
Italian sermons at Siena, stenographically ‘‘a suo modo”’ recorded by a Sienese, 
Benedeto M. Bartolomeo. MF XIII 157; cf. N. Orlandi, St. Bernardino da 
Siena; Fioretti (Siena, 1911). 

* ME III 160 (93) 159. 

4 Cf. ‘Franciscan Devotion to the Holy Name’’ by Rev. Raphael Huber, 
O.M.C., in the Addresses of the Holy Name Convention in Baltimore, Md. 
Oct. 16, 1911 (Bureau of the Holy Name Society—-New York, N. Y.); 
Amer. Eccles. Review, Vol. 64 (1921) 186 (cf. however AFH XVII 594- 
5); AFH III 588 sqq.; Studi. Franc. VII (1921) 227-35; MF III 160 
fe 93); IV) 150:° Mariotti P. Candido, O.F.M. Il Nome di‘Gesa e 1 
Francescani (Roma, 1898) cf. Part IIJ, Ch. X, Note 81. Ephrem Longpré, 
O.F.M., in AFH XVIII 443, XXIX 142, 443, XXX 170 ff.; Andrew de 
Biliis, O.S.A. in Antontanum III (’28) 65-86. AFH XXV 121. 

® He was beatified. by Clement XIII and his feast set for March 15. 
Cf. P. P. Ausserer Seraphishes Martyrologium (Salzburg, 1889) p. 92. 

* Cf. Bonaventura Kruitwagen, O.F.M., De Oorsprong, beteekenis en ont- 


wikkeling van het Christus-Monogram ihs (IHS); cf. AFH XV 260; 


XIV 387; Cath. Hist. Rev. XV, 344-5. 
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ably that Bernardine was not only acquitted but, in order to 
show his sympathy with Bernardine’s preaching, the Pope 
himself took part in a procession in the Eternal City in honor 
of the Holy Name.” | 

The same year Martin V teed upon Benatar the bish- 
opric of Siena, but he refused, playfully remarking that the 
whole of Italy was his diocese. He also refused the. Sees of 
Ferrara in 1431, and Urbino in 1437. Accusations were again 
brought. against him to Eugene IV in 1432, but the Pope an- 
nulled all secret invectives against the Saint by his Brief, Sedis 
Apostolicae Jan. 7, 1432.18 During nine months of this same 
year he was the companion of the EMPEROR SIGISMUND 
(1410-1437). 

In 1433 he accompanied the Emperor to Rome for his coro- 
nation. In 1436 Bernardine resumed his missionary labors but 
“was obliged to omit them again when in 1438. he was ap- 
pointed by the General, William of Casale,*® Vicar General over 
the Observants.2° Eugene IV confirmed this appointment by 
a special letter dated Sept. 1, 1438.74 Bernardine addressed a 


7 Cf. AM X:/113-4> AF II 278+9;. Palomés’310; Pastor-A.| 237mm 

* AM X89 BRVCINS) ce2/aCNoe4 Oy 

“Nec §. Bernardinus officium Vicartt Generalis voluit exercere, nist man- 
dato Generalis, et non vi Bullae’’ Firm. Tr. Ord. cf, Palomes, 313. 

Cum ex hac mea debilitate aegritudinis, non possim pto meo desiderio 
plurimis negottis occurrere in eorumdem Fratrum “‘Observantium’’ familits, 
quibus esset salubriter providendum, ne propter hanc personalem invaletudi- 
nem, ipsae familiae et Fratres, sub eisdem degentes, opportunis provisionibus 
careant, te, de cujus vita laudabili, Ordinis et justitiae zelo, conversattone 
honesta, providentia circumspecta, disctetitone praecipuus, experientia magna, 
et multiplicit probitate virtutum, quibus, ut informatus extsto, te insigniter 
decoravit Altissimus te meum Vicarium et Commissarium quoad fratres omnes 
et singulos in tisdem familiis degentes—instituo et institutum denuntio, etc. 
AM XI 31. The letter of General Wm. Casale to St. Bernardine. - 

71 Nos hujusmodi salubrem, necessarium et plurimum fructuosam pst 
Ordinit et observantiae dispositionem a praefato Generali Ministro de dicto 
Bernardino attendentes, ac tpsum Apostolicis favoribus et praesidiis stabilire 
cuptentes, Vicaritatus hujusmodi constitutionem et deputationem de dicto Ber- 
nardino, ut praemittitur, factam, motu proprio, non ad ipsius Bernardini, vel 
ad alicujus super hoc nobis oblatae petitionis instantiam, sed de nostra mera 
liberalitate, et ex scientia, supplendo omnes defectus, si qui intervenerint in 
eadem, auctoritate Apostolica confirmamus et approbamus, ac ptaesenti scripti 
patrocinio communimus. AM XI 32; cf. de Gubernatis, tom. III p. 92; AF 
IL 30L: ab. Notes BR CNS). tle 7A Now a8 o0e 
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circular to all the brethren subject to his care.??. The letter is 
modeled after the explanations of the Rule as made by NICH- 
OLAS OF OSIMO, the Observant Vicar of the Province S. 
Angeli (Monte Gargano).?? In it Bernardine explains certain 
matters concerning the obligation of observing the Rule** and 
the moderate use of temporal affairs.2> He exhorts the friars to 
submit to the will of their Superiors, who are to decide all 
doubts, in all things. The Saint faithfully fulfilled the office 
enjoined upon him (1438-1442), but always in subjection to 
and union with the General.?°. 

During the years of his Vicariate the Observant Family 
increased rapidly both in adherents and in monasteries. He is 
said to have founded or reformed three hundred Convents of 
the friars and to have increased the number of the Observants 
from 130 to 4000, and their houses from 20 to230.?7 Owing 
to this fact St. Bernardine is often, although falsely, called the 
“Rounder of the Observants.’’?® | 


2 In Christo sibi carissimis Fratribus omnium locorum devotorum Ordints 
Minorum totius Italiae sub mea cura commissis, frater Bernardinus de Senis 
ejusdem Ordinis, ac dictorum locorum Reverend. P. Generalis Vicarius et 
Commissarius, salutem et pacem in Domino sempiternam. AM XI 102; cf. ; 
AF lI 303. 

API 300. . 

In primis, quod Fratres Minores non tenentur ex eorum professtone ad 
alia consilia vel praecepta evangelica ultra alios Christianos praeter illa, quae 
in regula specialiter et expresse ponuntur praeciptendo, vel inhibendo, vel sub 
aequipollibus verbis, nominatim a Clemente V in sua declaratione exptessis, 
ut patet in primo paragrapho dictae declarationis Clementis, et declaratione 
Nicolai III, et Martini V. 

25 Moderatus usus rerum ad vitae sustentationem et officiorum sut status 
executionem, praeter quam de pecunia, concessus est Fratribus AF II 303. 

6 Nunquam violavit votum obedienttae et sanctae observantiae rexitque fa- 
miliam prudentissime juxta magnam gratiam a Domino stbt datam AF II 301. 

Sub vicariatu autem sancti Bernardini ejus ferventissimis praedicationibus 
optimis meritis et exemplis multiplicata sunt loca et numerus Fratrum de 
Observantia valde, tam in eadem (Tuscia) provincia quam in altis provincits 
intra et extra Italiam. AF II 300; cf. Analecta ex duabus vitis MSS. apud 
Bollandistas, Acta Sanct. May 24, St. Bernardine of Siena; Palomes 314. 

8 Principium fuit hujus sancti gregis, qui sub Francisci ordinattone stricte 
vivens, nunc admodum crevit. Mateo Veggio, (Datario of Martin V). Europ., 
cap. 78; Eorum conductor et magister, qui fratres observantes appelantur. 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini (Pius II) Tract. vitae hum. 2.; cf. Acta Sancta, 
Godefrido Henschenio et Daniele Papebrochio, Maji tom. V, Vita secunda 
antiquigr (S. Bernardini), auctore Maffeo Veghio, cap. V fol. 298. In the 
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In 1440 the Saint, afflicted with sickness and old age, tried 
to resign his difficult office of Vicar General but the Pope re- 
fused to accept the resignation. On the contrary Eugene IN@ 
urged and even commanded the Saint to continue in his official 
capacity. To facilitate matters however, he gave Bernardine 
permission to select a Socius to whom he might confer such 
powers as he deemed useful to himself and expedient for the 
welfare of the Observant Family.2® The Saint made use of the 
privilege by selecting in 1441 ST. JOHN CAPISTRAWN and 
making him Visitator and Commissary of the Observant breth- 
ren in the Province of Genoa, Milan and Bologna.*® The Pope 
himself appointed SANTIUS DE CANALES Visitator and 
Custos of the Provinces of all the Reform houses in Castile and 
Veons* 


The General, WILETAM* OF CAS APRs 
having ruled the Community in a praiseworthy manner for 30 
years, died at Florence, Feb. 11, 1442, bewailed by both Con- 
ventuals and Observants.®2 His activities and those of St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena mutually supplemented each other. 


life of the Saint written by Pietro d’Alva, we read Initium sumpsit Refor- 
matio cuius auctor fuit S. Bernardinus, dicta Zoccolantium. (Ad annum 
1414.) Emmanuele Rodriquez, (Observant) recording the events of the same 
year writes: Reformatio Fratrum de Observantia exttt a fratribus Conventua- 
libus et coepit anno circiter 1414. (99 Reg., tom. I, q. 2, 7, 3). Hic est 
Beétnardinus, qui monasteria fratrum Minorum ad veterem disciplinam ad- 
duxit, Spondanus, ad ann. 1443; Minorum Observanttum Ordo, dictus Zoc- 
colantium, institutus, fuit a S. Bernardino Senensi, says Riccioli, Ann., VI, 
page 358 as quoted by Palomes l.c. p. 304-5, Note 4. Postea factus est 
Vicarius Generalis Fratrum de Observantia cujus ipse auctor fuit, says V. 
Surio cap. 29-30, 40. Cf. Palomes 314, I. 

2? Cf. AM XI 100-I where the letter of Eugene IV, Multis saepe numero 
referentibus of March 10, 1440, written to St. Bernardine and which the 
Saint always carried about him during the five years of his regime is given. 

eA RTL Si, 

*1 Apostolicae Servitutis, June 28, 1441, AM X 413 Reg. Pont. ad ann. 
L447 > BRGONS) 1253." (No a2 45 

® AM XI 150: ‘‘Nicht lange danach, im Frithjahr 1442, starb der General 
(Casale) eines sehr erbaulichen Todes. Er géhort zu den Maennern der Or- 
densgeschichte, denen erst in griindlich gearbeitetes literarisches Denkmal 
gesetzt werden muss, ehe man sie gerecht wiirdigen kann. Auf der einen Seite ist 
sein Verhalten gegeniiber der Reformbewegung in seinen Motiven noch ganz 
raetselhaft, auf der anderen Seite waren seine Bemtihungen um die Einheit der 


f 
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It was during his regime that Eugene IV, Nov. 9, 1440 
(Provistonis Nostrae) renewed the permission for the Order 
to possess. movable and immovable goods in the name of the 
Holy See.*? 

After five years of faithful service, St. Bernardine wearied of 
his irksome office requested the Pope to absolve him from his 
odious position of Vicar General, an office he unwillingly 
accepted and less willingly discharged.** Eugene IV taking 
compassion on the feebleness of the aged and sickly ‘man con- 
ceded his wish. He was appointed (Titular) Guardian of 
Bethlehem and Provincial of the Holy Land. It is doutbful 
whether he ever went to Palestine.*> At the most he represented 
that Province at the GENERAL CHAPTER OF PADUA, 
1443. Eugene IV did not desire to appoint a successor to Ber- 
nardine as Vicar General until a General be elected by the friars. 
In the same year, in the month of June, Dalismanus, the Pro- 


mmeial Of Padua, died and ALBERT. OF SART I- 


ANO, aman held in high esteem by both the Conventuals 


and Observants, was elected Provincial by unanimous consent. 
Eugene IV thereupon, contrary to his first plan of awaiting the 
General Chapter, nominated Fr. Albert of Sartiano, Vicar 
Apostolic®® hoping that he (Sartiano) would be elected General 
at the coming General Chapter.*” Albert of Startiano had been 
a Conventual. He was a man of learning, a renowned preacher 
and a zealous religious. In both letters confirming him as Pro- 
vincial®* and naming him Apostolic Vicar Eugene IV accords 


Kirche unbestreitbar gross und verdiente ihm den Dank des Papstes in hervor- 


ragender Weise. Auch muss seine Personlichkeit eine ausserordentliche gewesen 
sein, weil sie einem hl. Bernardin und selbst einen Kapistran bestimmte treu 
zu ihm su stehen trotz der Vorgénge des Jahres 1430’’ Holzapfel, op. cit., 
Dei 1 8. 

S pull. Assis. No. 287. 

** Bernardinus etiam Senensis pettaesus Vicariae potestatis, quam annis 
quinque in Observantes invitus exercuit et aegerrime admisit. AM XI 156. 

* Palomes 314. 

* Ordo tuus, July 18, 1442; BF (NS) 285 (No. 606); AM XI 159. 
_ * Intendens et sperans, quod idem Albertus in eodem capitulo in Generalem 
Ministcum eligerentur, AF II 307. 
ei eeuit ardens, July 17, 1442; BF (NS) I 284 (No. 605); AM XI 
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him the highest praise. Later in life Albert joined the 
Observants. | 

A short time after his appointment as Vicar Apostolic, Sept. 
1, 1442, Albert called upon St. John Capistran, the same as 
Bernardine had done, to request his assistance in the administra- 
tion of his charge. Following their meeting Albert appointed 
him his Commissary, Visitator and Reformer in the Provinces 
of Tours, France, Burgundy, England, Ireland and other 
Transalpine places. Eugene IV approved the appointment” 
and at the same time exhorted Capistran to work for the unity 
of the Church especially in GERMANY, where the anti-pope 
Felix (1439-1449) had obtained numerous adherents. Many 
of the Order had even gone so far as to elect at the Chapter of 
Berne 1443, an anti-general in the pezsson of MATHEW 
DOERING OF SAXONY (1443-49) form.r Lector of Theo- 
logy at Magdeburg and Provincial of the same Province of 
Saxony. He was confirmed in office by the Council of Basel, 
where he had preached two famous sermons.*° His power auto- 
matically ceased when the anti-pope resigned in 1449.** He 
died in 1469, leaving behind him the reputation of having been 
a great pulpit orator. 

At the CHAPTER OF PADUA in 1443, according to 
Wadding, there were 2000 friars present, Conventuals and 
Observants.*2 This may be true; but the Observants had no 
vote in the Chapter. Eugene IV, as has been said, hoped to 
have Albert of Sartiano elected General, as he was the Pontiff’s 
choice: but the Conventuals who alone enjoyed the right of 
suffrage could not be induced to elect one of the new Family 
of the Observants as their General. St. Bernardine became here 
again the mediator saying that Albert did not desire the dignity 


ie XI 161 Injuncti Nobis oneris Sept. 1, 1442; BF (NS) 289 (No. 
614 

OfnFECReport,4192 7). 9930. 

ChiwA bel 15/L ews bat, SS. n. 1476: Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina II p. 
44; KHL I col. 1166; Eubel, Gesch. der Kéln. Provinz. pp. 298, 300: P. 
Albert, Matthias Déring, ein deutscher Minorit des 15 Jahrhunderts (Stutt- 
garti. oo 2,) a9 ELOlzeal Love 119% 
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of General, neither did he (Bernardine) think that a member 
of the Observant Family should at this time be elected General.* 


Beer a rictous CHKapter** AIN'T HONY’ RUSCONI 
OF COMO,* a noble by birth and a very learned man, 
was elected. The news that another than his own choice had 
been elected naturally chagrined Eugene IV; yet not wishing 
to incur the disfavor of PHILIP, DUKE OF MILAN, of 
whom Rusconi was a subject, Eugene IV reluctantly gave his 
approval. He ordered, however that the Observant Family be 
governed by TWO VICARS, those on this side of the Alps 
by JOHN CAPISTRAN;; those beyond the Alps by JOHN 
MAUBERT.*° a 


At Siena a Congregation was called to determine the rights 
and powers of these Vicars. As judges in the case the four 
Cardinals of the neighboring dioceses were selected. Their 


* Hunc (Fr. Albertum) cupiebat Pontifex in Generalem Ministrum assumi. 
Illt Conventuales tamen non potuerunt adduct, ut ex his Observantibus quem- 
quam sibi vellent praeficere, indecotum putantes, ex nupera familia sibi Supe- 
tiorem adscicere et assuetae licentiae noxium tigidioris disciplinae zelotem 
ptaefectura donare. Tumultuantes cohibuit Bernardinus, constanter asserens 
neque Albertum dignitatem ambire, neque ex sua familia alterum assumendum. 
AM XI 175. St. Bernardine himself refused to give his vote which he enjoyed 
as Commissary of the Holy Land, to Albert of Sarteano. In cujus electione 
fuit maxima discordia . . . Et tandem consensu omnium decretum fuit ut 
quemcumque eligeret Bernardinus de Sents (qui jam ob famam suae sanctitatis 
et gratiam praedicandi multum treputatus erat, et tunc penes tbidem minister 
terrae Sanctae fuit) ille pactficus Minister Generalis esset. Qui sanctus post 
factam orationem, Domino revelante cognovit nondum expediens esse obser- 
vantiae (adhuc tunc debili in numerositate conventuum et fratrum) qui adhuc 
pauct erant; ut generalis de eorum observantia haberetur, sed alius melius, et 
qui magis timeretur et reveretur a conventualibus. Et tunc dictus sanctus non 
elegit dictum fratrem Albertum de Observantia sed fratrum magistrum Anto- 
nium de Rusconibus. . . . Propter quod dictus Sanctus (Bernardinus) a qui- 
busdam de Observantia ipsa, sua familia, persecutionem passus est. Firm. Tri. 
Ord. par. I, fol. 34. Cf. also AFH IX 448. Fora Life of Albert of Sarteano 
cf. Ben. Neri, La Vita e i tempi del Beato Alberto da Sarteano (Quaracchi, 
me02). Cf. MF XXXVII 55-76. 

“In cujus electione fuit maxima discordia Firm. Ord. l.c. 

=f. AF II 308. 

“BF (NS) I 332-334 (No. 705); AF II 308. At this period of the 
History of the Order appear for the first time the terms Cisalpine and Trans- 
alpine. Under the name Ctsalpine is meant the provinces of Italy, Austria, 
Hungary and Poland; the Transalpine, the provinces outside of Italy and 
beyond the Alps e.g. Germany, France, Spain, England, etc. 
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decision was that the Vicars should enjoy the same rights over 
the Observants as the General over the Community. The Con- 
vocation of an Observant Chapter in any one Province was 
made dependent upon the permission of the General and of the 
Provincial of the respective Province. Just as the Vicar General 
was to be approved by the General as also was the Vicar Pro- 
vincial to be approved by the Provincial. Observants are not 
permitted to return to the Conventuals, although Conventuals 
may at any time join the Observants. Special proyisions per- 
mitting whole Convents to pass over to Observants, without 
even the knowledge and permission of the Holy See, were made. 
Anthony Rusconi accepted their decision and wrote to this 
effect two letters to his new General Vicars, one to St. John 
Capistran, the other to John Perioche of Maubert.*7 ‘To these 
Eugene IV added his own approbation.** By virtue of these 
resctipts the two Vicar Generals received from the Conventual 
General and the Pope plenary powers to govern the Observants. 


St. John Capistran repaired for several days to Alverno 
where he wrote for the brethren subject -to his jurisdiction a 
commentary to the Rule in the form of new Constitutions, 
known as the “CONSTITUTIONES J02 
NIS CAPISTRANI.’* He seems to have met some 
difficulties in governing his subjects, for in a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1443, addressed to him by Eugene IV, we find the 
Sovereign Pontiff obliging the brethren under pain of excom- 
munication and without appeal to be obedient to Capistran’s — 
mandates and ordinances.°° In 1445 the Pope gave him the 
requested permission to receive donations for the erection of six 
new and permanent places.** 


“AM. XI 176-9: BF (NS) I 332-334 (No. 705). 
88 Fratrum Ordinis Minorum Aug. 1, 1443. AM XI 179-80; BF (NS) 
PeNowiy.05:. 

* Cf De Gubernatis, Orbis Seraphicus, VTome2s 187. . 
° Cum ex nostra Feb. 13, 1443; AM XI 185 Rie ye in BF (NS) 
357 (No..759) has the year 1444 (Double system of reckoning years be- 

ginning Jan. 1 or March 25). 
\ Inter Ecclesiasticos Ordines, Oct. 13, 1445; AM XI 151-2; cf. BF 
(NS) 346 (No. 726) Sept. 11, 1443. 


| 
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St. Bernardine of Siena, now relieved of his duties, again 
resumed in 1443 his missionary labors. Eugene IV (it is as- 
serted) addressed a letter to him asking him to preach the 
Crusade against the Turks.°? There is no historical evidence 
however, that he ever put the decree into effect. In 1444 Ber- 
mardine set out for Naples. He reached Aquila in a dying 
state. He asked to be taken to the Convent of the Conventuals 
where he breathed his last on Ascension Eve, May 20, 1444, 
at the age of 64, just as the friars were chanting the words of 
the Divine Office: ‘Pater, manifestavi nomen tuum homunibus.”’ 
He was buried in the church of the Conventuals. Owing to the 
large number of miracles wrought through his intercession** he 
“was canonized already six years after death by NICHOLAS 
V, May: 24, 1450, while the GENERAL CHAPTER was 
being held at ROME.** On May 17, 1472, Bernardine’s body 
was solemnly transferred to the new church of the Observants 
at Aquila®® and enclosed in a costly shrine, the gift of LOUIS 
XI of France. PETER OF THE CROSS, a Portuguese writer says 
facetiously, if not truthfully, that after St. Bernardine’s body 
had been transferred from the Conyentual Convent to that of 
the Observants, he ceased to work any more miracles.*° 


The good done by St. Bernardine in the cause of the Reform 
cannot be overestimated, so much so that he is often, although 


® Cf. Ferrers-Howells, op. cit. p. 199: Bullettino Senese di Storia Patria, 
1D 130. 
8 Cf. Palomes, 316; Pastor-Antrobus II 127, 129. 


“Cf. BF (NS) I No. 1364 (Bulla Canonizationis, cf. ib. No. 895, 
1056, 1069, 1268, 1345. 


AM XIV 6 ff.; ME V 92-94. 


-* Cum enim Aquilae infirmaretur, fecit se duct ad Conventum, qui erat 
sub obedientia Ministri Generalis Minorum Conventualium ut tbi moreretur 
atque sepeliretur; sed cum post mortem eius, fratres dicti de Observantia, vel- 
lent corpus eius transferre ad conventum suum, et de facto translatum fuisset, 
ubique terrarum cessavere miracula, says Petrus De Cruce Hispanus, Antimi- 
norica; cf. Speculum Minor., fol. 170 (editum Cracoviae, typis Universita- 
tis); cf. Palomes I.c. 316, Note 2; Benoffi 177. 
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erroneously,*? as above stated, looked upon as the Founder of 
the Observants.®® In various countries e.g. Poland, even today 
the Observants are known as ‘‘Bernardines.’’*® Assisted by St. 
John Capistran, Bernardine introduced higher studies among 
the Observants, and raised them from a state of abjection and 
illiteracy, as they consisted mostly of lay-brothers, to higher 
culture, education and esteem.*° 

“Wt that time,’’ says WADDING, ‘‘there were very few learned 
men among the Observants, excepting those that had left the 
Conventuals, or who had taken a course of studies before they 
joined the Observants.’’®* In fact in order to introduce theo- 
logical studies, St. Bernardine and St. John ‘Capistran were 
ever obliged to appeal to the authority of the Pope, because the 
Observants of those days believed that studies were against the 
purity of the regular observance of the Rule of St... Praneise = 


5" Im illo Constantiensi Concilio haec bestia partialitatis exoriens haec omnia 
penitus confudit, nam tales ab Ordine recesserunt, spretoque paterno nomine, 
scilicet Minorum——non Minores amplius se nomiari faciunt, sed frutres de 
Observantia,—vel fratces de familia de S. Bernardino, cum tamen tn verttate 
numquam B. Bernardinus fuerit de parte vel de secta illa. Firm. Teium- Orda 
Palomes p. 441. 

= Benottinp. ly 2 

° Cf. Heimbucher p. 372. 

© Bernardinus Senensis congregationis moderator, voluit idoneos reddere 
instituto Theologiae Moralis studio in Conventu Montis extra urbem Perusit. 
_.. Deide ut aptiores redderentur confessiontbus popult exciptendis, pontifex 
praecepit, ut scholas asperirent. AM XI 110 Wadding ad annum 1440, No. 
OTe es Benortirps cy/ e ee i 

1 Daucissimt erant virt docti, tis exceptis gui a Conventualibus transterunt 
aut in seculo, ante susceptam hanc vitae rationem, literts opetam dederant. 
AM XI 110. 

® The following excellent Rules, concerning studies are laid down by St. 
John Capistran in the Constitutions prepared for the Chapter of Assisi 1430. 
Statuimus insuper quod ministri diligenter, et sollicite instent, et vigilent 
reformationi studiorum per quaslibet suae provincias, ita et taliter, quod cuilt- 
bet studenti pro posse provideatur de suis necessatits, tam pro ‘libris, quam pro 
reliquis opportunis de communibus eleemosynis per procuratorem receptis, pro 
quolibet Conventu, sive loco nativo Fratris ad studitum promovendi. Exhor- 
tantes strictissime in visceribus Jesu Christi ceteros Fratres aliorum locorum, 
quod cum viderint idoneos ad studia promovendos, totis viribus etsdem im- 
pendant auxilio, consilium et favorem, in qutbusltbet opportunis, quaerendo 
pro eis eleemosynas, recommendando volentibus subvenire, eisdem serviendo in 
nexibus caritatis, cum scientia Domini Dei sit armatura ad defendendam sanc- 
tam fidem Catholicam, corona Ordinis, lumen veritatis, et via in tenebris am- 
bulantium popularum. AM X 157. 
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Eugene IV commanded them to study so that they might hear 
coniessions and make themselves fit for foreign missions,®* 
whereas, St. Bernardine of Siena deprived many of them of their 
faculties ta hear confessions because of their ignorance.** 


St. Bernardine was always opposed to any separation*of the 
Observants from their Conventual Superiors,®* despite the fact 
that in 1440 the former Vicar General of the Italian Reform, 
NICHOLAS OF OSIMO, had obtained from Eugene IV, the 
same privileges for the Italian Observants as had been granted 
the French by the Council of Constance. Bernardine was not 
in fayor of such a method of procedure and soon this privilege, 
which tended only to separation, was revoked. He even pun- 
ished the brethren who sought it.°* At the most he favored a 
separate House for those who desired to lead a Reform life, under 
the condition however, that, it be subject to the direct super- 
vision and jurisdiction of the Provincials and General and not 
of the Vicars.*7 Due to his strict allegiance to the Community 
and his opposition to any division St. Bernardine was looked 
upon by his Observant subjects as a Conventual,®* and accord- 


per. AM XI 110. 

* Ipse privavit confesstonibus omnes tgnorantes, quia volebat, ut audientes 
confesstones fidelium essent docti et non ignorantes AFH II 165. 

© Qualiter idem Sanctus ipsam exemptionem (jam tempore suo in partibus 
citra Montanis dumtaxat tnchoatam) semper exosam habuerit, et aliquando 
talium impertratores acriter redarguerit, dicens: eos schisma in Ordine tanto 
gtatis posuisse. Qui et suos ultra Montanos nullatenus vita sua comite eximt 
permisit: ‘sed in obedtentia regularis vivendo, et ad Capitula Conventualtum 
humiliter juxta Regulae formam conveniendo, tpsisque in electionibus et alits 
licitis assistendo, pet omnia parebat, seipsum et suos, locis, et regulari vita, ac 
strictort Regulae observantia; nec non obedientia et cura Ministrorum a defor- 
matis solum, juxta Regulae intenttonem congrue separando. Firm. tr. Ord. 
p. 4 fol. 167. Hic sanctus Bernardinus, inter alia sua bona, fuit homo valde 
gtatiosus a toto ordine dilectus et qut nunquam voluit divistonem ordints, says 
Fr. Franciscus Ariminensis, O.M.Conv. Anno 1465, cf. AFH II 165. 

Beege Ari 164-5; Palomes p. 317, 318: Benoffi, p. 176. 

* Certum est guod dictus S. Bernardinus numquam voluit se nec nos eximi 
a regulari obedientis et cura ministrorum et capittulorum tpsorum, sed solum 
a locis et conventibus eorum, prout pluries auditvi ab his patribus, qui cum 
eodem sancto moram traxerunt. Et prout factle probart potest. . ..’’ Firm. 
tri. Ord. Memoriale Ord. Min. fol. 35. cf. Palomes, p. 325, Note I. 

* Propter quod. §. Bernardinum reputabant Conventualem. Firm. tri. Ord. 


Ep. P. Chambonis fol. 528; Palomes, 313, Note 2. 
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ing to FR. FRANCIS OF RIMINI, a companion of his, even 


persecuted by some of the former. 


His spirit of loyalty toward the Community and love for 
unity was especially evidenced by the stand he took at the 
above described Chapter of Padua in 1443. His name will ever 
be held in benediction by both Conventuals and Observants. 
He received a worthy successor in his disciple St. John. Capis- 
tran. It was as Vicar General of the Observants in Italy that 
Capistran did the most in the cause of the Reform and finally 
became its chief promoter. | hi bY 

A short reflection will show how the dreaded separation was 
growing stronger from year to year. Although St. Bernardine 
was always opposed to a separation and only with the greatest 
reluctance accepted and exercised over the Observants the office 
of Vicar General, St. John Capistran made the most of his 
position, enjoying as he did, by permission of the General and 
wish of the Pope, plenipotentiary powers. ‘Thus at the very 
outset he gave new Constitutions to his subjects; placed, with 
the approbation of Eugene IV, two Commissaries of his own 
near the Roman Curia to attend to the affairs of his subjects 
independently of the Procurators of the Order;7° and as will be 
seen in the following chapter, obtained from Eugene IV _ the 
publication of the Bull Ut Sacra Ordinis Minorum Familia, 
(Jan. 11, 1446) which effected if not a formal, at least, a 
virtual separation of the Observants from the Conventuals, 
since by it the Observants throughout the world received the 
same autonomy as the French had obtained from the Council 
of Constance. 


® Ab illis sic nominatus tribulatus et persecutus usque ad mortem, quam in 
conventu fecit et non apud illos i.e. fratres de Observantia. Alia causa, quare 
sanctus Bernardinus fuit illis de Observantia tribulatus fuit, etc. AFH If 16% 
on CérBenorti pir6sil. : . 


CHAPTER XXV 
- §t. John Capistran.+ Eugene IV and the Bull Ut Sacra 


ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN was born in southern Italy about 
1386. Some say his father was of French, others of German 
origin. His mother was an Italian.? As a young man Capistran 
studied law at Perugia where he achieved great success. He later 
married but never consummated matrimony.* In 1412 he was 


appointed Governor of, Perugia by. LADISLAUS, KING OF 


1 Battista Barberio Romano, Vita, Grandezza e Portenti del B. Giovanni 
di Capistrano (Romae 1690e¢; Acta’ SS. ‘om. xX, p. 439 ff.; Acta S. Joann. 
Capistrant, O.M., illustrata a R. P. van Hecke, S. J., (Bruxelles, 1860); L. 
de Kerval, Jean de Capistran, Son siécle et son influence, (Paris, 1887); Un 
frére mineur d’autrefois; St. Jean de Capistran (Rome, 1908); Jacob, Eu- 
gen, Joannes von Capistran, vol. I Das Leben Capistrans (Breslau, 1903), 
vol. Iland III (Breslau, 1911) (AFH VI 344); Chiappini Aniceto, O.F.M., 
La Produzione Letteraria di S. Giovanni da Capistrano, in MF XXIV-XXVII 
(1924-27), published separately (Gubbio, 1927); (cf. AFH XX 618); id. 
Reliquie Letterarie Capistuanenst (Aquila, 1927); (cf. AFH XVI 588-9) ; 
id. S. Giovanni da Capistrano e tl suo Convento (Aquila, 1925; cf. AFH 
XIX 143); id. S. Giovanni da Capistrano e la sua donna, in MF XVIII 
(1918); id. Di alcunit opere apocrife di S. Giov. da Cap. (Abruzzi, 1914), 
(cf. MF XV 184); Masci Atanasio, O.F.M., Vita di S. Giovanni da Capt- 
strano (Naples, 1914), (for review cf. MF. XV 89); Lickel P. Nicolaus, 
O.F.M., Das Wirken des hl. Joannes Capistran in und fur Oéesterreich, in 
Franz. Stud. (1927) 91-121; Fitzgerald Vincent, O.F.M., Saint John Ca- 
pistran (London-New York, Friar Saints Series, 1911); Butler, Lives of the 
Saints, Oct. 23; AM IX 67 sqq.; 358 sqq.; XI 185, XII 384 sqaq.; Cath. 
Encyc. VIII 432; Kirchenlextkon, VI 1606. Potthast, Biblioth. hist. medit 
aevi I] (Berlin, 1896) p. 1396; Chevalier, Repertoire Bio-bibliographie II 
(1907) coll. 2379-2381; .Wadding-Sbaraglea, Scriptores, Vol. I, p. 133; 
Vol. III, Part II, p. 48 (Edit. Nard). 

For additional literature cf. AFH III 144-52, XI 97, XV 382, AFH 
XXIV 136 (Sermons at Vienna by J. Hofer, C.SS R.); Id... (Hofer), 
Joannes von Capistrano. Ein Leben im Kampfe um die Reform der Kirche 
(Innsbruck, 1936); ‘‘Bruderschaftsbriefe des hl. J. K.’’ in Franz Studien 
XXII (1935) 326-337; Id. ‘‘Der Hussitentraktat des Hl. J. K.”’ ib. July, 
1933. Id. in AFH XVI 113-126 (Hussite Controversies in Bohemia). 
For his travels outside of Italy cf. ib. 1929 p. 180-214; AFH XXV 134. 
For two letters of the Saint the one addressed to King Ladislaus (1453) and 
the other announcing the victory of Belgrad (1456) cf AFH XIX 63-75. 
For his fatherland cf. AFH III 778-81; for his ‘‘Instrumentum Pacis’’ of 
1427 cf. AFH XVII 219-236. Engl. transl. of Hofer’s biogr. by P. Cum- 
mins, O.S.B. (St. Louis, 1943). Cf. Thought Mar. 1944 p. 137 (Huber). 
4S AFH III 778-9. 

*Cf. AFH XIV 315; MF XVIII (1918); XIX 49-57. 
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NAPLES. Having been sent as a Legate in 1416 to propose 
peace between Perugia and Prince Malatesta, he was cast into 
prison. During this time he contemplated leaving the world 
and later did so by entering the Franciscan Order. 


He became a student and companion of ST. JAMES OF 
THE MARCHES and a disciple of ST. BERNARDINE OF 
SIENA. Under the latter’s guidance he made rapid strides on 
the road to perfection.and the ways of religious life.* He accom- 
panied the latter on his missionary tours through the cities of 
Italy, and in 1420, although still a deacon, was permitted to 
preach. He was ordained priest in 1425. It was especially at 
this time that his apostolic life began. Like his master, Ber- 
nardine, he soon became one of the most famous preachers not 
only of Italy® but also of the neighboring countries of Europe. 
He was frequently heard in Lombardy and the Venetian terrt- 
tories; in Bavaria, Austria Carinthia, Bohemia, Poland and 
Hungary.® People flocked for miles around to hear him. Princes 
requested him to preach in their countries (e.g. DUKE FRAN- 
CIS SFORZA OF MILANO, etc.). Many miracles were 
wrought at his intercession.? POPE NICHOLAS V (1447- 
1455) even granted indulgences to those who would attend 
his sermons. Like St. Bernardine, he cherished and propagated 
the DEVOTION TO ‘THE HOLY ‘NAME OF JESUS) aa 
1429 he was cited to Rome with other Observants and there 
defended: his master and his brethren against the accusations 


* Joannes, dirtgente Deo, nactus sanctum Bernardinum, vicum omni opt- 
nione majorem, tanto magistro plurimum profectt, ab hoc sole trahens calores 
omnium virttutum. <Assiduus comes ejus fuit, et auditor, a quo magnam hau- 
sit sapientiam et sanctitatem. AM XI 90, No. 10. 

5 Ad omnes fere Italiae regiones prefectus, multa ubique correxit, sanciutt, 
stabilivit. Urbes et oppida pertranstit benefaciendo, praedicando, miris ope- 
ribus et signis doctrinam confirmando. AM XII 64, No. 13. 

°De Guber. Orbis Seraph. II (1-53). 

"Cf. AF IT 334-40. 

8 AM XII 97. Cum intellexerimus, Oct. 28, 1451; BF (NS) No. 1527. 

° Cf. my article on Franciscans and the Holy Name of Jesus quoted in the 
preceding chapter, Note 14. 
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of heresy alleged, on account of this devotion, against them. 
He labored unceasingly for the extirpation of the Fraticelli.*? 


As stated above, he became one of the main figures at the 
Chapter of Assisi 1430, where he was called a ‘‘venerable and 
religious man” by the Cardinal Legate of the Council.*? In 
1438 he effected the appointment of St. Bernardine of Siena 
as Vicar General. In 1349 he was appointed: Visitator of the 
Convents of the Holy Land and in 1442 of those of France. 
After St. Bernardine had resigned his office in 1442 he became 
in 1443, by the appointment of General ANTHONY RUS- 
CONI, the former’s successor as Vicar General for the Cisalpine 
Observants. He worked unceasingly by word,’* and good exam- 
ple, under the ecclesiastical and secular protection, for the cause 
of his Observant brethren.1* Following the example of his 
master, St. Bernardine, he took a special interest in the theolo- 
gical training of his students and in 1444 wrote a circular 
reprimanding those of his Family, who either from a sense of 
idleness or from a false zeal for the original observance of the 
Rule, opposed learning as being contrary to the spirit of St. 
Francis'* and his spouse, poverty.*® 


* AM XII 25 et passim. 

7AM X 160. 

® At a sermon preached in Bohemia on death and the last judgment 120 
young men resolved to enter a religious community, 60 among them joining 
the Observants. 

8 Discurrens pet Italiam vigil, exemplo maxime fuit; Fratres ad regularem 
Observantiam, a quo nominabantur, allictebat atque confortabat; quam ob 
rem mores religiosos dulctter in Ordinem introducebat, et eliminatis summa 
‘dexteritate abusibus, jam virtute emicabant, et ubique erectis studiis sapten- 
tialibus, in obsegium S.R.E. Christi milites praeparabat. AM XI 185. 

* Cf. Speculum Perf. ch. III and IV. 

® In commentariis valde commendaverat studium sacrarum litterarum, prae- 
ceperatque ut in omnibus provinctis Vicartt domus aliquid doctrinae capessen- 
dae deputarent. Fuerunt qui se hutc constituto opponerent, dicentes insulse, 
scientiam vittuti ease contrariam, neque facile Religionem in sua humilitate 
et reformationis putritate posse conservart, ubi tumescentes magistri inflatos 
adolescentes vana inbuerint doctrina. At Capistranus spiritum sequutus op- 
timt sui praeceptoris Sanctt Bernardint, supinam tgnorantiam a Fratrum coetu 
studebat arcere, sciebat enim optime quot ac qualia sequantur incommoda ex 
inscitia. Scripsit itaquas litteras increpatorias ad hos tgnorantiae et instpien- 
tis simplicitatis (eo nomine honestabant litterarum imperitiam) periculosos 
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During the war with the Turks Capistran was very busy 
preaching the Crusade against the invading Mussulmans.*® ‘The 
news and account of the victory of the christian forces, which’ 
he led over the Turks in 1456, was sent four years later, July 
22, 1460, by his companion GIOVANNI DA TAGLIA- 
COZZA: toi. BL. JAMES OF WHE MARGHESaae 

Since Capistran’s position as Vicar.General was to last but 
three years, EUGENE IV announced a Chapter of the. Observ- 
ants to be held in 1446.'8 In his letter addressed to Capistran 
and to John of Maubert, the respective Vicats of the Cisalpine 
and the Transalpine branches of the Observants, the Sovereign 
Pontiff granted each one in his.own domain the right to call 
his subjects together for the selection of a new Vicar General 
who however was to be presented to the General of the Order 
and approved by him within three days. | Cagh 

In the following year, 1446, according to the decree of the 
Pope, the CHAPTER OF THE OBSERVANTS was held 
AT ROME. It was-one of the most important of its kind as 
far as the relations of the Conventuals to the Observants 1s 
concerned. According to Wadding, it was now Capistran him- 
self who suggested to Eugene IV a separation of the Observants 
from the Conventuals,2° but in such a manner that the body 


tutelares, acriterque invectus in sui decreti refractorios, ostendit' multis tsque 
manifestis rationibus, quam sit necessaria divinae legis, sacetumque codicum 
scientia in Religione. AM XI 223; cf. his letter ib. No. 40 ‘and 41; cf. 
Palomes, p. 303, Note I. 
Cf, Butler, Lives of the Saints |. c.; Pastor, Storia dei Papt Vol. 1 633ff, 
or in any transl. or in the original; Calixt III Book IV Chapter 3. 

™ Publ. by Candido Mariotti. O.F.M., (Jesi 1915), AFH XIV 33575-Ch 
AM XII 340-62: Acta Ord. Min. XXV (1906) fasc..I-XI; cf. AFH II 
144, 149, ra 

8 Regiminis Universalis Ecclesiae Oct. 31, 1445; AM XI 235-6; BF (NS) 
No. 948. ace 

® Sic congregati facultatem habeant eligendi, et eligere teneantur unum re- 
ligiosum ejusdem Ordinis in Vicarium Generalem Cismontanum (UlItramon- 
tanum) et electione facta, eam, quam primum commode fieri potertt, Generali 
totius Ordinis faciant praesentari, quam ipse Mtnister infra triduum confir- 
mare, ipsique electi committere debeat plenarie vices suas. Regiminis Untver- 
saliS AMY XM. 23 Ss nef nARVIl 3h 7: 

” Wadding himself places the following words as a title to the vear 1446: 
“Gravi constituto Eugenius separat Observantes a Conventualibus’ (‘By an 
important document Eugene separates the Observants from the Conventuals’’) . 
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of the Observants remain at least formally subject to the Minis- 
ter General of the Conventuals, “lest otherwise the Observants 
appear to have separated themselves entirely from the Order, 
and to have despised the Vicar of St. Francis and his successor, 
and to have withdrawn themselves from his obedtence.’’ Capis- 
tran himself who, unlike Bernardine, favored the separation, 
wrote the Bull.?? 

The words of Wadding just quoted with which the Annalist 
introduces the Bull, Ut Sacra Ordinis Minorum Religio clearly 
show that the Order at that time was principally and primarily 
composed of Conventuals. Lest however the new family of 
the Observants appear to have separated itself from the mother 
trunk of the Order, Capistran wished it, although governed 
by its own Vicars, to continue living under the ultimate 
jurisdiction of the Conventual General, who still even in virtue 
of the Bull, Ut Sacra should retain the power of visiting in 
person the Observant brethren. 

The Bull of Eugene IV Ut Sacra Ordinis Minorum Religio 
Jan 11, 144672 is one of the most vital and important in the 
history of the Order. In 1354, after the suppression of the 
Spirituals, and Fraticelli, the General Farinierius** declared the 
Order ‘‘one and undivided.’’ From then’ until 1400 various 


**In ipso limine anni 1446 Eugenius Pontifex secum firmiter constitutt 
Fratres Observantes a Conventualium separate consoritio et proprio commit- 
tere regimini. Urgebant frequentes quaerimoniae, lites et controversiae plu- 
rimae, suadebat Pontificis sodalitio benefaciendi studium, suggerebatque Joan- 
nes Capistranensis, qua pollebat apud Eugenium auctoritate. Dicebat quippe 
nullam intentatam reliquisse concordiae viam Martinum V atque ipsum Euge- 
nium pacis et unitatis stabililendae modos omnes investigasse, sed in cassum 
laborasse; nullumque proinde remedium supetesse praeter unum illud separa- 
tionis. Eam tamen ita factendam, ut adhuc corpus capiti adhaereat et Gene- 


_rali Ministro subessent, ne videretur ab Ordine totaliter recessisse, et Sanctt 


Francisct Vicartum seu successores despexisse, ejusque obedientiae se sub- 


traxitsse. Consilio acquiescens Eugenius ut consultius haec fierent, commisit 
ipst Capistrano, utpote in his versatissimo, curam exatandae Bullae, in qua 
omnia haec continerentur, et per quam deinceps caveretur Observantium tran- 
quilitati et augmento. Post multos dies bene concepta et disposita produt in 
hune modum fremente et multo objicignte Ministro Generali. Wadding AM 


XI 250 ad annum 1446. 


* AM XI 251 sqq.; Huntemann in BF (NS) I No. 1007 gives the date 
as July 23, 1446; cf. ib. p. 497. 
* AM VII 100. cf. above. 
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reforms had sprung: up: that of Fr. Paul of Trinci in Italy; 
of Fr. Peter of Villacresces in Spain; of St. Colette in Flanders; 
of ‘the Regular Observance’ in France: There was however, 
practically and formally, only one Community in which the 
various Reforms existed. There was only one hierarchy that 
governed and made the laws of the Order. The electors at the 
General Chapters were only Conventuals; so was also the bulk 
of the Order. The Superiors of the’ ‘Reforms’ were more 
or less subject to the Provincials of the Conventuals. 


By virtue of the Bull, Ut Sacra however, the Observants 
received permission to call a General Chapter of their Vicars 
Provincial and elect two Vicars General, one for this side of 
the Alps and the other for the Provinces beyond the Alps, both 
of whom were to be confirmed within three days by the 
General.24 The Observants could now. make laws for them- 
selves. The Vicar General is to have the same power over his 
brethren as the General himself.2° He can delegate to his 
subject Provincial Vicars, all powers and privileges that he him- 
self may receive from the General.?* The General of the Order, 


*4 That the Conventual Generals exercised this right of approving their Ob- 
servant Vicars up to the division of the Order in 1517, is a matter of history. 
The following formula may serve as an illustration. “In Christo sibt carisst- 
mo fratri N.N. Ord. Min. de Observantia nuncupatorum Fr. Franciscus Sam- 
pson 8. T. professor, ac totius Ordinis Minorum Generalis Minister et servus, 
salutem. Cum Patres Vicariti Ministrorum Provincialum . . . convenerint, 
ut te rite et canonice in meum Vicarium super eos elegerint . . . devoteque in 
literis praesentationis et magna ptecum instantia postulaverint, ut praefatam 
electionem confirmem: Ego ad quem Generalatus officio spectat confirmatio 
ptaedicta, congregata multorum nostri Ordinis egregortum Magistratorum et 
ptoborum Patrum concilio . . . electionem de te factam confirmavi, ac te in 
meum Vicarium, quod omnes fratres (ultramontanos vel citramontanos) de 
Observantia noncupatos institut et nunc te instituo et in meum Vicartum de- 
nuntio per praesentes conferendo et dando tibi omnem meam auctoritatem 
super eos, ipsosque regendos integraliter spontanee tibi derelinquo etc. Cf. Pa- 
pini, Storia di S. Francesco Vol. II p. 186 (Foligno, je WATEN 


> Generaliter specialiterque omnia et singula in spiritualibus circa Fratres, 
Conventus, domus et loca hujusmodi faciendi, exercendi, disponendt, ordt- 
nandi, administrandi et statuendit, quae ipse Generalis Minister facere potest, 
st personaliter interesset. Bull “Ut Sacra.” \ 


6 Cf. the letter of Eugene IV to John of Maubert, Dec. 17, 1446; AM 
Wile 257 282sclpalso AFH’ Ve85-88. 
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who now assumed the title “Minister Generalits tottus Ordints 
Fratrum Minorum’’, beyond the power of personal visitation,?’ 
is not to interfere in the governing of the Observants.** Their 
separation from the Conventuals was virtually complete.*® It 
required but a few more decennia to make it an actual fact. 


In case the Vicar General die during the term of his three 
years’ office the Vicar Provincial, in whose Province the General 
Vicar died, is to inform the other Provincials Vicar and with 
the advice of the two neighboring Vicars Provincial to appoint 
a time and place, (in case the latter had not been determined 
by the preceding Chapter) for the election of the new Vicar 
General. In the meantime the above mentioned Vicar in whose 
Province the Vicar General died is to exercise the latter's duties 
in virtue of the power conceded him by the Apostolic See. 
Each Province has also the right to elect its own Vicar Prov- 
incial, who is to be confirmed within three days by the regular 
Conventual Provincial, in default of which he is to be con- 
sidered 1pso facto confirmed by the Apostolic See.*® The General 
and Provincial Chapters of the Observants can be convoked 
and held without the permission of the corresponding General 
or Provincial as was heretofore required. Observants are for- 
bidden under pain of excommunication to return to the Con- 
ventuals. On account of this Bull the Observants were called 
“Fratres de Bulla’ or “Bullistae.’”’ 


* Nisi quod praedictus Generalis Minister per se dumtaxat personaliter 
visitare et corrigere possit et valeat praedictum Vicartum Generalem, Conven- 
tum, locum vel domum, Fratrem seu Fratres de ejusdem familia, pie, benigne 
et carttative ad meltorem frugem provocanda. Cf. Bull “Ut Sacra.” 

*® De regimine et cura Fratrum praedictorum de Observantia nuncupato- 
tum, se aliter non intromittat. “‘Ut Sacra’’ |. c. 

"Bulla “Ut Sccra’’ — a S. Johanne Capistrano confecta et ab Euaento 
IV comprobata qua Observantes a Conventualibus quodammodo scindeban- 
tur. AFH XXI 285, Note 5. 

® Sample of a “Supplicatio Fratrum de Observantia pro beneficio confir- 
mationis Vicarti per R. P. Ministrum Provincitalem. Reverendo in Christo 
Patri Fratri Hetnrico Karrer Fratrum Ordinis Minorum Supertoris Alemantae 
Provinciali Ministro sibi praectpuus honorando reverentiam debttam ac devo- 
tam humile cum recommendatione. Reverende Pater. Noverit eadem vestra 
reverenda Paternitas quod, cum secundum ordinationem Sedis Apostolicae ac 
etiam statuta Generalium Capitulorum Fratrum de Observantia in Cismon- 
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Fearing lest the next General Chapter might attempt anything 
that would diminish the consessions made by the Bull, Ut 
Sacra, Eugene IV directed a personal letter** to the General 
Anthony Rusconi prohibiting anew, him or the Provincials 
to interfere in affairs of the Observants except in as far as had 
been agreed among themselves.*? 


tanis partibus celebratorum ejusdem sedis speciali gratia vim et robur habentia 
reverendus Pater Frater Johannes Lindener concreditum stbt hactenus super 
eosdem fratres hujus provinciae Argentineae Vicariatus offictum coram nobis 
in nostro Vicariali Capitulo in Conventu Landshuttensi Dominica Jubilate 
capitulariter congregatis resignasset, Nos hujus resignationem admittentes et in 
nomine Domini electionem novam rite ac legitime secundum formam antedic- 
tarum ordinationum provisionumque ac statutorum ineuntes elegimus teve- 
rendum Pattem Fratrem Anthonium Ernst, quem a vestra reverenda Paternt- 
tate humiliter et obnixius‘petimus ac desideramus, quoque pro Vestro Vicario 
in ipsum Vicariatus offictum cum plenaria potestate ac jurisdictione super 
Fratres praefati Vicariatus praesentes et futuros ubilibet locorum in ipso Vica- 
riatu commorantes et moraturos quibus Vos ipse super tota praelibata nostra 
provincia de jure et consuetudine seu alias de indulto Sedis Apostolicae fungt- 
mini, confirmari, quemadmodum fieri debere saepedictae constitutiones, pro- 
visiones et ordinationes nostrae dignoscuntur continere. Valeat V.R.P. feliciter 
per tempora longiora. Datum sub praefati conventus nostri Landshuttensts 
sigillo, sabbato post Domincam Jubilate anno Domini Mo. quadringentesimo 
sexagesimo octavo, V.R.P. humiules filii Fratres Ordinis Minorum de Observa- 
tia nuncupati capitulariter congregati in Conventu Landshuttenst Bavaciae, cf. 
Eubel, Geschichte der oberdeutschen (Strassburger) Provinz p. 386 (Wirz- 
burg: #886.) cf. Glass, AP 419330;,399- 

As a sample of approbation made by a Conventual Provincial to his 
Observant Provincial Vicar the following will serve. It was used by Anthony 
de Medici in approving the Vicar of Tuscany Paul Giova di Lucca elected 
at Poggibonzi, May 3, 1465. In Christo stbi carissimo etc. Fr. Antontus etc. 
Cum Nuper in Conventu N. per custodes vocales et Discretos Conventuum 
frattum Nostri Ordinis et Provinciae, de observantia nuncupatorum : 
fueris in Vicarium meum super praedictos conventus et eremitoria de obser- 
vantia nuncupatos ... electus . . . fueritque humiliter in praesentatione sup- 
plicatum, guoad fratres supra dictos confirmare, dignarer, hinc est quod ego 
hanc electionem adprobando, dictaeque praesentationi condescendendo Te N... 
in meum Vicarium super omnes fratres praedictos hujus nostrae Provinciae, 
de observantia nuncupatos, conventus et Eremitoria confirmo, dando tibt 
omnem auctoritatem meam quoad omnium dictorum fratrum gubernationem, 
etc. 


“Cum omnia’ May 6, 1446. AM XI 254; BF (NS) I No, 994. 


® Tuae devotioni stricte mandamus ut in Generali Capitulo proxime cele- 
brando aut alibi, nil prorsus facias aut intentes, quod praedictae ordinationt 
(the Bull “Ut Sacra’) nostrae aliqualiter contradicat Ideoque Ministris Pro- 
vincialibus mandabis, ut de dictorum Fratrum de Observantia regimini nulla- 
tenus se intromittant. AM XI 254. 


\ 
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The FIRST GENERAL CHAPTER OF THE OBSERV- 
ANTS took place Pentecost 1446, at the newly acquired 
Convent of ARA COELI*? Rome, in the presence of Eugene 
IV, the same time that the CONVENTUALS were holding 
their Chapter at the CONVENT OF MONTPELLIER.. At 
the Chapter of the Observants, JOHN CAPISTRAN resigned 
his office as Vicar General and JAMES PRIMADIZZI of 
Bologna was elected his successor.*4 The General, chagrined 
at the fact that the Chapter had been convened without his 
consent and held without his presence, refused to confirm the 
election of James of Primadizzi as his Vicar. The Pope, how- 
ever, insisted and nothing was to be done except that the 
General nolens volens, add his approbation. JOHN OF 
MAUBERT was reelected Vicar General of the ‘Transalpine 
Observance. At this Chapter it was decided that the term of 
office of the Vicar General was not to last over three years; 
that no one was to be admitted to the Order unless 18 years 
of age; that lay brothers should not become clerics; and finally 
that no new houses should be erected without permission of 
the Vicar General. From this time on Chapters were held 
regularly every three years in the Cisalpine and Transalpine 
Observant Families. 


With the Bull of Eugene IV and the first General Chapter 
of the Observants the final and afterwards often lamented* 
division in the Order was- but a matter of time. Even now 
the union with the Conventual General was but a formal one, 
intended only to conceal the idea of an independent and total 
Separation from the lineage going through the Conventual 


* Ara Coeli, ever since 1251 (cf. AM III 250) in the hands of the Con- 
ventuals, was given to the Observants by Eugene IV in 1445. Cf. ‘Ad ea’ 
Jan. 6, 1445; Wadding Reg. Pont. in AM XI 470; cf. Ib. XI 244; The 
Minorite Vol. II (1927) 255-9. 

* AF II 320. Cf. BF (NS) I No. 993 for his confirmation by Eugene IV, 
May 6, 1446. . 

® Among the seven evils of the Observants recorded by Fr. Peter Cham- 
bonis, at one time Vicar of the Observants of the Province of St. Bonaven- 
ture, this one is mentioned first ““Primum malum est Ordinis deflenda divisio’’ 
Firm. Trium. Ord., (Paris, 1512); cf. Palomes, p. 440. 
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Generals back to St. Francis.** Capistran saw this only too 
clearly and hence ‘‘lest the Observants appear to have separated 
themselves entirely from the Order and to have despised the 
Vicar of St. Francis (the General) and withdrawn themselves 
from his obedience’ he wished his family still to remain under 
the General?’ ‘‘in order that the body still adhere to the head.” 


THE CANONICAL DEPENDENCE OF,.THE OBSERV-= 
ANTS UPON THE CONVENTUALS through the General's 
power of visiting and correcting the Observants had no other 
intention. Ihe Observants however were now able to govern 
themselves independently of the Community, and thus from 
all appearance they were practically if not nominally, a new 
body: Superiors, subjects, laws.** The Rule of St. Francis 
remained the same; but it is not the Rule that forms the moral 
body. An army is composed of men divided into ordinary 
soldiers and officers of different grades and ranks under the 
leadership of one general. The laws that govern armies may 
be the same for many.*® Yet, as said, it was neither the Pope's 
nor Capistran’s intention to form a new Order; neither wished 
to break from the' lineage going back to St. Francis and hence 
this nominal dependence upon the General. For this same 
‘reason, as also in the light of the decrees of NICHOLAS V, 
PIUS II, JULIUS Il and the recent decrees on this subject by 


% “*Ractisch war damit eine wenn.auch nicht vollstaendige Trennung im 
Orden vorhanden, und Einheit, welche nominell noch durch den General- 
Minister und das Generalkopitel representirt wurde, war praktisch von geringet 
Bedeutung.” P. Jeiler, Kirchenlextkon 1V 1663. 


3™ Né videretur ab Ordine totaliter recessisse et Sancti Francisci Vicartum 
seu successorem despexisse ejusque obedientiae se subtraxisse, AM XI 250% 


88 Ut adhuc corpus capiti adhaeret AM XI 250. 


2 That the Observants were guilty of separating from the Conventuals was 
always the opinion of the older chroniclers and writers of Franciscan History. 
Fr. Peter Chambonis e.g. says this expressly in a letter to his Observant 
brethren: “‘It is sufficiently evident from the aforesaid, that they separated 
themselves from the Order, who obtained the Decree of the Council of Con- 
stance and the ‘Bull of Eugene IV” (‘‘Ecce carissimi satis clare patet, quod 
ipsi se ab Ordine diviserunt, qui Decretum Constantiense et Bullam Eugenti 
impetraverunt’”’ Firm. Tri. Ord. cf. Palomes p. 440. 


® Cf. Benoffi p. 183; (Palomes\p..320. 
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Pope PIUS X, Benoffi errs when he says‘! that at this time 
the Observants began a new Order distinct from the true 
followers of St. Francis. The very fact that they wished to 
remain subject to the General of the Conventuals shows that 
through him, the Vicar of St. Francis, they still wished to 
enjoy the right of succession and all the glorious prerogatives 
of the Order of Friars Minor. It is just as uncharitable and 
historically incorrect to deny the Observants their Franciscan 
Origin as it is to denounce the Conventuals on account of an 
alleged less strict life and to declare them devoid of their glorious 
lineage and dominion over the Observants until 1517, when 
the latter received their first independent General.*2 Neither is 
it exactly fair to speak of a ‘“‘development of Conventualism.’’*% 
Historically there can be no question of a new family of 
Conventuals. The members of the Order were called Con- 
ventuals as far back as 1250 by Innocent IV, when the Order 
was still one and undivided. These same Conventuals were 
always the ruling power in the Order. They never had any 
other founder than the Seraphic St. Francis. The Observants 
are the new growth, inspired indeed by noble ambition and 
aspirations for the better and purer observance of the Rule 
of St. Francis and made glorious by its many saints and martyrs. 
Although beginning as a distinct organization at a later date 
with their ideas of the true observance of the vow of poverty 
according to the intentions of St. Francis, and although at this 
time of our history 1446, practically separated from the Order, 
they are nevertheless true Franciscans** reaching through the 
Generals of the Order back to the Seraphic Founder. Both 
Conventuals and Observants are brethren; children of the same 


““Successioni nuove, facolta nuove, tempo posteriore alla fondazione 
dell’ordine minoritico mostrano chiaramente, che egli non e quell’ ordine, che 
fondo S. Francesco.’’ Benoffi p. 183. 

“Cf. ““Paucis ante diebus’’ I Nov. 1909—-A.A.S. II 705 sqq. 

* Ausbildung des Conventualismus Holz. p. 80. 

“Cf. in the next chapter the words of Nicholas V forbidding the Con- 


ventuals to speak against the Observants as though they were not true Friars 
Minor. Cf. also Pius X, Septimo jam pleno A.A.S. I 732. 
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father, St. Francis; only now, much like the married children 
of the same parent, living in separated houses and families; 
or to use another metaphor, two branches of the same trunk. 

Towards the end of the year 1446 EUGENE IV entirely 
exempted the Convents that were in the hands of the Observants 
up to the time of the Chapter of that year from the jurisdiction 
of the General and made them subject in all things to the 
immediate supervision and care of the Vicars General.*® He 
edited a similar decree in regard to the Convents of the POOR 
GRARES 32 

In the beginning of the following year 1447 Eugene IV 
published his last important Bull in regard to the Observants. 
The question arose as to whether the other reformed bodies, - 
besides the two which had until then been under the Vicars 
(viz. those subject to ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN in Italy and 
Cisalpine countries; and those subject to JOHN MAUBERT 
beyond the Alps), should also be subjected to the new regime 
of the Vicars or not. The Reformed friars of the Congregation 
begun by VILLACRESCES in Spain namely,*” and reformed 
Poor Clares of ST. COLETTE in Flanders**® had’ refused to 
submit to the Vicars, preferring to remain under the immediate 
obedience of the General. Thus it happened that the Observants 
became divided into “Observantes sub Vicarits’’ (Vicartont) 
and ““Observantes sub Ministris’” or ‘De Communitate.’”’ The 
Observants that lived under the Minister General and Provin- 
cials cherished no good feeling towards the Observants who 
lived under the Vicars. Neither did the Observants “sub 
Ministris’’ see any reason for deserting the Conventuals as under 
their Superiors they felt they were leading peaceful and 
exemplary lives.?? The Observants “sub Vicarius’’ however, 


4 Vacantibus sub religionis observantiae studio Dec. 23, 1446, AM XI 
256, -bro CNS)? LUNG 1038. 

“ *'Ordinis tui’ Feb. 5, 1446, AM XI 272; BF (NS) 1 No, 2045 (Feb. 
R447). 

WAM XE-Z97Z. 

SiCfeBenottip. 183, \b84. 

Cf BE. Sainte-Marie Perrin, La belle Vie de Sainte Colette de Corbie 
(1381-1447) (Parts, 4921)" 
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remonstrated and appealed to Eugene IV that he unite both, 
for until then they had formed entirely separate Congregations. 
Acting on their request Eugene published the Bull Dum 
praeclara Feb. 9, 1447°° by which he obliged under pain of 
excommunication all who professed the Reformed life to submit 
to the jurisdiction of the Vicars General of the Observants. 
The. Pope however, died a few days later (Feb. 26) and 
the followers of Villacresces, and St. Colette (who also died 
the same year, 1447, before the Bull reached her) remained, as 
they were before, under the General.** Pope NICHOLAS V, 
the successor of Eugene IV, immediately after his election, acting 
on the appeal of the Provincial of Tours, permitted those who 
preferred to remain under the General to do so,®” thus annulling 
to a great extent the force of Eugene’s Bull Dum praeclara.** 
The aflection that Eugene IV had for the Observants can be 
deduced from the fact that in 1434 he gave them CHARGE 
SreuHe HOLY LAND which up to that time had been 
committed to the Conventuals.** The Observants also received 
during these and the immediate preceding years several Con- 
_vents which until then had been in the hands of the Con- 
ventuals, e.g. S. FRANCESCO DELLA VIGNA at Venice, 


* AM XI 269; BF (NS) I No. 1046; cf. ib. No. 1882. 

* AF II 324; for St. Colette’s ‘death confer the beautiful description in 
AM XI 300 ff. 

*“Licet ex debito’”’ Aug. 31, 1447; AM XI 290 No. 17. 

“ Tenore praesentium statuimus, decernimus atque declaramus, guod de 
cetero omnes et singulae provinciae, et Ordinis praedictorum domus sub obe- 
dtentia Joannis Vicarti hutusmodi praesentialiter existentes, quandocumque 
mator pars Fratrum in illis pro tempore degentium, id duxerit eligendum, ac 
etiam omnes et singuli Ordinis, provinciae et Observantiae eorumdem Fratres 
sub cura et obedientia Joannis Vicarii hutusmodi nunc et pro tempore per- 
manentes, quando td simul vel successive etiam elegerint, non sub Joannis 
Vicartt; sed sub Generalis et Provincialis, necnon aliocum Supertorum pro 
fempore existentium Ordinis huiusmodi obedientia perpetuo permanere tenean- 
tur et debeant. AM l.c.; cf. Palomes p. 447. 

“Cf. P. Leonard Lemmens. O.F.M., Die Franziskanermissionen im Orient 
waerend des 13 Jahrunderts, in Franz. Studien Vol. I p. 337 ff.; Golubo- 
vich, Girolomo O.F.M., Biblioteca bibliographica della Terra Santa e della 
Oriente Francescana (Quaracchi, (1927) (Tom. V 1346-1400). Cf. AFH 
feet 2,1 147, X 357 sqq., XIV 310, XIX 144, 17-28. Franz Studien 
1915 (IV Beiheft); MF IF 61, VIII 134, 306; Raphael M. Huber, 
O.M.Cony. in Com. Ord. Min. Conv. Ann. XXXI (1934) p. 21-29. 
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1420: ALVERNO, 1431; ARA COELI at Rome, 1444;°° 
SANTA MARIA NUOVA at Naples, 1448. etc.°® Nicholas V 
granted the Observants permission to sell the goods of these 
Convents through their secular procurators, despite the fact 
that this was in reality contrary to the purity of the Rule and 
in accordance with the papal concessions granted the Com- 
munity, which at first they repudiated.°’ It is to be regretted 
that in taking possession of some of the Convents force and 
insults were used as testified by the Observant Minister of the 
Province of France.*® | 
In order to bring about a modus vivendi in this latter 
country, where the division in the Order had become a scandal, © 
(“‘scandalosam et perniciosam nimis in Fratrum Minorum 
Ordinem divisionem’’ )*® King CHAS. VII called the Provincial 
of France, BONIFACE by name, and the Transalpine Com- 
missary, Fr. JOHN MAUBERT, to Paris. As a result of these 
dissensions many of the Observants returned under the imme- 
diate obedience of the Conventual General.°° The same deser- 


55 As a compensation for Ara Coeli the Conventuals received through their 
Procurator General, Angelus of Perugia, the Church of S. Salvatore in Unda 
at Rome. This church had connected with it the privilege of a titular abbey 
of St. James in the diocese of Corneto, cf Minorite, Vol. I (1927) Nos 
p. 196 sqq. 

Cf. e.g. BE (NS) I No. 967, 1039, 1043, etc. 

 Ticet per procuratores seculares gubernentur, aliquando nobis dici fecistts, 
eam possesstonem et bonorum immobilium retentionem aliqualiter contra 
Regulae vestrae puritatem fiert cum ptoprietatis suspicione non careat. AM 
NTT (12 Noit3 Oy cf Palomies;.p. 79 2 >: 

88 Der decretum Constantiense inhibetur expresse ne alti alits insurent, manus 
violentas in eis ponendo, (eos incarcerando) arrestando libris spoliando, etc... 
et tam notorie constat dictos fratres de Familia (Observante) non solum 
praedicta, in fratres suos tantum redire volentes, fecisse et facere; sed et etiam 
vicarios eorum, et alios commissione vicariorum, manus violentas et ultrices in 
fratres ministro (Conventuali.) subditos, in conventu Novicastrt, publice et 
scandalose iniecisse, eos (incarcerasse) arrestasse, et tandem expulisse, Ipsos 
et alios conventus libris et aliis rebus violenter expoliando. Firm. Trtum. Ord. 
Respons. fr. Bonifacti Ministri Franciae p. 527-8 apud Palomes Lc} OZR 
Item dico eosdem de familia plures conventus violenter occupasse (in quibus 
veluti proprietarii possessores habitare videntur) quod non inventetur apud 
ministros et aliorum subditos. Palomes l.c. 444. 

° Firm Trium. Ord. p. 527-528; Palomes p. 329, Note 1. 

© Fuerunt aliqui fratres et integri Conventus gut tunc_ se subtraxerunt 
fratris Joannis de Maubert Vicarii Generalis imperio AM XI 291. 
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tion was true of the brethren in the Province of Castile in 
SPAIN.*: The sentiments of these friars are well expressed in 
the words of BL. LADISLAUS OF HUNGARY to BL. 
FRANCIS OF PAPIA: “Not poverty is the highest ideal of 
a Franciscan, but obedience and humility.’’*? John of Maubert 
did his utmost to hinder this threatening general return of his 
subjects to the immediate Superiors of the Order. He was 
successful in uniting five Convents of the Province of St. James 
in Spain into one Vicariate.** Those that assisted him in 
forming the Vicariate are called by Wadding the ‘authors of 
separation’”’ (‘‘Separationis auctores’).°* In 1447 John of 
Maubert held a GENERAL CONGREGATION of his subjects 
at ST’. OMER in the Province of Tours. Here unity of the 
habit was prescribed. The gray habit, that the Conventuals 
were wearing, was also prescribed for these Transalpine 
Observants. 


Pct. next chapter. 

“ Fateor, carissime frater, me hucusque, deceptum, teputasse paupertatem 
vittutum omnium primam; sed in veritate comperio, summam veri Minoritae 
perfecttonem, in sancta obedientia et vera humilitate consistere. Spec. Min. De: 
7; Palomes 331. 

maMixt 291.: “AM XI -292. & AM XI ZO. 


Front View of SAN FRANCESCO, Assisi 
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The Most Hallowed Spot of Franciscanism. 


Tomb of St. Francis of Assisi 
in the Crypt of the Basilica of 
San Francesco, Assisi. : 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Pope Nicholas V and the Order. Attempts to Abolish 
the Bull “Ut Sacra’’ 


In the year 1449 both Observants and Conventuals held 
their respective Chapters, distinct from one another; the former 
outside of Florence; the latter in the city proper at their Convent 
Bemoupia Groce of which FR. FRANCIS DE LA 
ROVERE, (later General of the Order and finally Pope 
Sixtus IV), was then Superior. 

At the General Congregation of the Observants the Cisalpine 
Vicar, JAMES PRIMADIZZI," requested the assembled friars 
to release him from the burden of his office. JOHN CAPIS- 
_ TRAN was thereupon reelected Vicar General and acted in 
this capacity until 1452. Capistran was confirmed by 
NICHOLAS V (1447-1455), who like his predecessor, 
favored the Reform.? The Pope sent a letter to the General, 
ANTHONY RUSCONI, demanding under threats 
that he likewise give his approbation and confirmation.® 

The General naturally acquiesced to the wish of the Sovereign 
Pontiff and in a letter full of friendliness and fatherly advice, 
appointed John Capistran his Vicar over the Observant Family.* 
He demanded obedience in all things to its lawful head.® Deep 
down in his heart however Anthony Rusconi wished that he 
himself have immediate power of governing the Observants, 


feel 320. 

ar oll 318;.:326. 

°§; Nobis rem gratam cupis efficere ac eamdem confirmes; nam quo ill 
te favorabiliorem praestabis, eo nobis gratius futuram existimus; st vero contra 
fieret, quod non credimus, tanto uberiorem assistentiam et favorem conse- 
quetur a nobis. “‘Profecturus ad Capitulum’’? May 23, 1449. AM XII 29; 
BE CNS) I No. 1289. 

* Tibi vices meas atque omnimodam postestatem et facultatem committo. 
AF II 327; cf. a letter of St. James of the Marches written to St. John 
Capistran on this occasion and edited for the first time by P. Nicholas Dal- 
Gal O.F.M, in AFH I 94-7. 

mA XII 3.03 APRIL 327. 
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and thus at the above-mentioned GENERAL CHAPTER of 
the Order held at FLORENCE, 1449, in which the Conventuals 
alone had active and passive voice,° he and the Provincials 
tried to have the Bull Ut Sacra of Eugene IV revoked. He 
hoped thereby to bring the Observants once more under his 
immediate jurisdiction and to stay the impending total separa- 
tion of a large body of the Order from its legitimate head.’ 
Even some of the less zealous Observants themselves led by 
ROBERT OP LECCE, (b.1425.d 1 405h) tae 
famous preacher, lent their voices in clamoring for a revocation 
of the Bull Ut Sacra.2 They found a support for their manner 
of so acting in the words of the eighth Chapter of the Rule of 
St. Francis, which says that all friars should be subject to the 
Minister General.?° 


But the influence of St. John Capistran prevailed with the 
Pope, at least for Italy. He was encouraged by ST JAMES 
OF THE MARCHES (De Piceno) who under dae 
of Dec. 13, 1449, wrote a letter telling Capistran of his 
(James’) continuous efforts at the Roman Curia to keep the 
Bull in force and exhorting him to continue likewise his efforts 
in the cause of the Observance.‘ In certain parts of Spain, 
however, epecially CASTILE, many of the Observauts obtained 


© Soli supplicationi publicae, seu processiont Conventualium interfuerunt 
Observantes; ab alits Comitiarum gestis abstinuerunt. AM XII 29 No. 21. 


"Nthil ergo intentatum reliquerunt (Minister Generalis et Ministri Pro- 
vinciales), nihil non excogitarunt ut stbi subjectionis et unionis glutino com- 
paginarent, quo non tam rescissum a corpore membrum, quam ejusdem pats 
intima et capiti inhaerens aestimaretur. AM XII 30 Nov. No. 23. 


°F. Torraca, ‘‘Fra. Roberto da Lecce’ in Arch. stor. Napolet, VII (1882); 
cf. MF II 128, XI 158, XII 64 (No. 358); Wadding and Sbaraglea, Scrip- 
tores under the name of Robertus Carraciolus. 


°In Bullam Eugeniam, separationis conspicuam originem modis omnibus 
tinvehuntur, et conantur labefactare. Inde facilior videbatur conatus et titulus 
spectostor, quod plerique ex ipsa familia id clam appeterent, et secretis sug- 
gesttontbus hos ad aggrediendum urgerent. AM XII 30 No. 23. 

* Universi Fratres unum de Fratribus istius Religionis teneantur semper 


habere in Generalem Ministrum et servum totius Frater nitatis et et teneantur 
firmiter obedire. 


MoGt wAPH MT 9427, 
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from Nicholas V permission to remain under the immediate 
obedience of the Provincials and of the General.” 


That same year, Aug. 10, 1449, General Rusconi died and 
was buried in the church of the Conventuals, Santa Croce in 
Florence.*? The Pope appointed the Procurator General (1445- 
emer NGHLUS*CHRISTOPHOR OF PE- 
RUGIA,* Apostolic Vicar to govern the Order until the 
next General Chapter. The same convened the following year 
1450 at Ara Coeli, in Rome. As the Conventuals had no other 
large friary excepting that of the Procurator General San Sal- 
vatore in Undis, they held the Chapter at their former home, 
now in the possession of the Observants. Wadding says that 
owing to the Jubilee, which the Pope had published for that 
year, and especially on account of the canonization of ST’. 
BERNARDINE OF SIENA,” over 3800 friars (some say 
over 5000) were present in the Eternal City.** Angelus was 
elected General’? and immediately confirmed ST. JOHN 
CAPISTRAN as his Vicar over the Observant Family, giving 
to him, as also to the Transalpine Vicar, John of Maubert, 
who owing to serious illness was absent from the Chapter, 
almost unlimited faculties. 


Both JOHN OF MAUBERT and ALBERT OF SAR- 
TIANO, two mighty factors in the cause of the Reform, died 
this year.1® As successor to the former as Vicar General of the 
Provinces beyond the Alps, THEODORE AURIGA was 
elected at the GENERAL CONGREGATION OF THE 


2 “Super gregem dominicam,” Oct. 20, 1449. AM XII 32. 

Pear 1 330. 

* Angelus Christophori of Perugia is to be distinguished from Angelo 
Sarpeti of Perugia who is generally, but erroneously, mentioned as General. 
Cf. AFH XI 132-205; Sbaraglea, Scriptores (Edit. Nard. Vol. II Part I 
47-48 Note I. 

®H. Matrod Les fétes de la Canonisation de St. Bernardin de Sienne a 
Rome en 1450 in EF XXX (1913) 156-69; AFH VII 808. 

Beevi XII 51; cf. AF II 329. 

; ™ AF II 330. He was reelected or rather his election, owing to the schism 
in the Church, was confirmed in the Chapter of the Conventuals, held at 
Dijon, 1451 (AF II 332-352), at which both factions were again united. 

PAP II 331; AM XII 63. 
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OBSERVANTS held at BARCELONA, June 23, 145139) 
John Capistran who had been sent by Nicholas V to Germany | 
and Austria?° wrote a letter to the assembled friars on this occa- _ 
sion and exhorted them to the strict observance of the Rule. He > 
promised the assistance of the Italian confréres in all their | 
needs.2*. At this: Chapter the socalled “CONS € | agm@ 
TIONES BARCINONENSES 2. werer frame 
‘They are constructed on the lines of the Constitutions of Nat- | 
bonne, (1260) and comprise in their nine chapters everything | 
that was found opportune in the statutes of the Order published 
during the course of years. All other regulations were abrogated. © 
These “‘Constitutiones Barcinonenses’’ were observed by the 
‘Transalpine Observants for centuries.22 At the close of the | 
Chapter the newly elected General Vicar appointed ALPHON- 
SUS BOROXIUS his General-Commisary over the Observants 
of SPAIN and ordered him to use his influence to induce’ all 
the Observants living under the General to subject. themselves 
to the Vicars.** During the fifteen years of his regime he 
labored zealously for the spread of the Reform in Spain. 


‘The following year, 1452, the Italian OBSERVANTS held 
their CHAPTER at a small Convent of their own ouside of — 
the city of AQUILA refusing, at the instigation of Capistran, 
the hospitality of the Conventuals who had offered their 
spacious Convent in the city to the 1200 assembled friars.” 
At thisChaptr BL. MARK OF BOLOGNA was 
elected Vicar General to succeed Capistran. Mark of Bologna 
had done much for the spread of the Observants not only in 


” AM XII 108; AF 332. 

* AF II 331; 334 ff.; MF III 6-13; Weber F., Des Franziskaners Johan- 
nes von Capistrano Mission unter den Hussiten 1451-1453 (Doctor Diss. 
L867)o ch oMEr TV" 108 TCNo. 14). 

* AM XII 109. : 

* Mon. III 249. R. Howlett, Monumenta franciscana II, (London, 1882) 
313 tHolzil 25% , 

eNO eo WAN IEE Boy | 

“ Jussitque ut prudenter, et placide curaret reducere fratres restitutae obser- 
vantiae ad obedientiam Vicariorum, AM XII, 110. 

“AM. XIbALA5: 


e 
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Italy, but also in Dalmatia, Istria, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia 
and Styria.”° 


Through the instigation of the above named famous preacher 
ROBERT OF LECCE, who in the meantime had left the 
tanks of the Observants and returned. to the Conventuals, 
many were induced to leave the Vicars and return again to 
the immediate jurisdiction of the General. Many contentions 
arose as a result of his transition. Robert of Lecce (Carraciolo) 
went so far as to assert the Observants would perish miserably 
if they did not reject the Bull of Eugene IV and return to 
the General. The book he wrote on the subject was entitled 
Placet magnopere in Observantibus.2*7 NICHOLAS OF OSIMO 
responded with his tract, Quidam minus scrupolosus.** Robert 
had obtained besides JAMES OF MOZZANICA, Provincial 
of Milan. three Cardinals for his side. In a sermon held before 
thousands in Rome, Robert accused the Observants of attempt- 
ing schism in the Order; and said that even the Observants 
desired the recall of the Bull Ut Sacra. The affairs went so far 
that NICHOLAS V was obliged to interfere. He cited MARK 
OF BOLOGNA to him and enquired if such were the case. 
Mark referred the affair to the individual Provincials, all of 
whom were in favor of the Bulla Eugeniana. The Pope there- 
upon called together 35 Doctors from the principal Universities 
of Italy to examine the Bull of Eugene IV. They found no legal 
flaw in it nor anything contrary to the norm of life laid down 
by St. Francis. Nicholas then called a Congregation of the repre- 
sentatives of both branches of the Order and, having admonished 
the brethren to preserve peace and fraternal charity, declared that 
he desired the Observants t6 retain their present legislation, but 
in case any of the Observants wished to join the Conventuals 


they were not to be hindered. When JAMES OF MOZ- 


> AM XII 147. 

*™ \Wadding-Sbaraglea, Scriptores (Edit. Nardecchia) Vol. I 204; Vol. IV 
Part III, 49-54. 

*® AM XII 170; Wadding-Sbaraglea, Scriptores, (Edit. Nard.) Vol. I, p. 
m7 6; Vol. III, Part II, 266: 
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ZANICA, the: Provincial of Milan, reminded Nicholas V 
that the Observants ought, according to the precept of the 
Rule, be obedient to their Minister Provincials, and be one 
with the other members of the Community, the Holy Father 
responded: “‘Abraham and Lot separated themselves on account 
of their large numbers and the preservation of peace. Your 
Order has increased wonderfully in number and hence it is expe- 
dient that this new plant (novellum hoc germen) be governed 
by another ruling power. You Provincials will have enough 
to do to look after your own.’’”® 


The Pope then forbade the Conventuals to speak against the 
Observants as though they were not true Friars Minor, and on 
the other hand forbade the Observants to strive to obtain the 
houses of the Conventuals, or to hinder their members from 
joining the Conventuals if they so wished. He also forbade the 
friars to speak against one another,-and threatened those acting 
otherwise with ecclesiastical censures to be imposed by their 
respective Superiors or by the Ordinaries of the Dioceses in 
which such violations of charity occurred.*? 


In consequence of the decision of Nicholas V many of the » 
Observants joined the Conventuals,* either on account of dif- 
ficulties with their own Superiors or because they desired to 
live directly under the General and the Provincials.*? The 
Observants began to fear for their existence. Thinking that 
none other would be able to cope with the situation better than 
JOHN CAPISTRAN they wrote to him requesting him to 


come immediately from Germany to Rome and defend his 


** Cum vero Jacobus de Mozanica, glo Mediolanensis, reliquia animo- | 
sius tta instnuaret, Ex regulae praescripto. Beatissime Pater, tenentur Fratres 
Ministris obediere, et in unum corpus nobiscum coire, placide tespondi Pon- 
tifex Abraham et Lot propter substantiae multiplicationem et pacem conset- 
vandam ab invicem divisi sunt; vestra religio in tmmensum crevit, diversique — 
succreverunt affectus, expedit ut novellum hoc germen alio regimine guber- 
netur. Satis supetque. vobis Ministris tmminent curae: hanc partum praesta- 
bitis, st vestto regimini commissos digne gubernetis AM XII 171. 

Taub 8 Uy We le 
ie Multi ad Conventuales abiere says Wadding AM XII 172. 
AMPA? ade 2. 
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Family.** Capistran occupied in grave affairs of the Church 
and State thought better to leave the defense of his family to 
the ecclesiastical prelates, to EMPEROR FREDERICK, and to 


the secular princes.** 


During these tumults the General, Angelus Christophori, 
convoked the GENERAL CHAPTER AT PERUGIA, May 
20, 1453.%° The principal affair of interest was the attempt to 
unite the two families through the abolition of the Bull of 
Eugene IV. With this intention the Conventuals went from 
Perugia to Rome; but their attempts were in vain. 


In August of the same year the General died. Mark of 
Bologna, the Vicar of the Observants, and many of his friars 
attended the funeral. The above named Provincial of Milan, 
ees BUSSOULNT, OF MOZZANICA, 
was appointed by the Pope Apostolic Vicar until the following 
General Chapter should convene.** To show his obedience and 
submission Mark of Bologna sent a letter to the newly ap- 
pointed Apostolic Vicar and requested to be confirmed in his 
office as General Vicar for the Italian Observants.** “he Apos- 
tolic Vicar graciously granted his confirmation. 


The following year, June 9, 1454, James Mozzanica called 
the Conventual friars to BOLOGNA for a GENERAL 
CHAPTER.** A strange incident occurred. Mark, the Vicar 


8% Yeu, pater optime; in te solo spes est, qui Deum atque homines flectes 
quo vis AM XII 172. 

Penis oo AML XIT 1772. 

" AF 11344. 

86“ Religionus Zelus’”’ 10 Sept. 1453 AM XII 173; BF (NS) I No. 1704. 

%™ Tuam Paternitatem Reverendissime Pater, nulla ratione latere puto R. P. 
nostrum bonae memoriae Generalem Ministrum, Angelum mihi tanta beni- 
gnitate, humanitate, caritate, quanta dici posset, et oraculo vivae vocis et in 
scriptis Vicariatus nostci confirmationem libentissime contributsse. Quod ut tua 
quoque Reverendissima Paternitas nunc efficere pro sua humanitate deprecor, 
velit, mihique eamdem scriptam per fidas personas transmittere . . . Reli- 
quum est ut si quales nos omnes atque ego in primis in te simus dignoscere 
velis, nihil tam magnum tamque arduum erit, quod nobis pro Det honore 
tuague dignitate fieri praecipere, pro quo paratissimos nos invenies. Valeat 
eadem nobis tua dulcissima Paternitas. AM XII 174-5. 

*% AF II 349. 
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General of the Observants, learning that the Chapter was to be 
held and surmising that something might be determined upon 
to bring back the Observants under the immediate obedience of 
the General, commanded all his Vicar Provincials and as many | 
of their friars as possible to assemble outside the city. At the 
sight of such an assembled multitude, JAMES BUSSOLINI, 
the Apostolic Vicar, fearing that something might be per- 
petrated against himself and those that had a vote in the 
Chapter induced NICHOLAS V to issue a special letter warn- 
ing the Observants Vicars by no means to disturb the assembled 
Conventuals in their proceedings.*® (James undoubtedly feared 
“strong arguments.’’) At this Chapter the above mentioned 
James Bussolini of Mozzanica was unanimously elected Gen- 
eral. Wadding says of him that he was a learned man and. 
most capable for essaying and accomplishing great things.40 He 
was however not favorably inclined towards the Observants.** 
He tried both in private and public intercourse to induce them 
to return under his immediate subjection. He also wrote a letter 
to St. John Capistran exhorting him to insist that those subject 
to his care obey the General in all things and see in him not Fr. 
James Mozzanica but St. Francis himself. Capistran in his 
reply begged the General not to molest the Observants.” 


A friar who did much at the General Chapter of 1455 to 
promote harmony between the Conventuals and the Observants, 
was the above-named FRANCIS A RIMINI, a Conventual 
(d. 1459) of Bologna, a famous preacher, who was present at 
the Ecumenical Council of Florence and held the funeral ora- 
tion for Pope Eugene IV. 


* Ex insolita tantae multitudinis convocatione timens Jacobus aliquid 
contra se et electores cogitari, obtinuit ut Pontifex peculiari diplomate Mar- 
. . . P P 
cum moneret, ne quid novt moliretur. AM XII 217. 
® Vir erat doctus, rebus magnis aggrediendis et petagendis aptissimus. AM 
DAVEE: 
" coe supet omnes suos antecessores Fratribus de Observantia fuit molestus. 
Troll 349. 


* AF II 349, 
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- After the Chapter, the OBSERVANTS beyond the Alps 
held their ASSEMBLY at BASEL in 1454. At the same 
JOHN QUIESDEBER, the Provincial Vicar of France, was 
elected Vicar General to succeed THEODORE VOITURIER 
(1451-1454) .** It was only after much delay, with the great- 
est reluctance and only after having received a special warning 
from Nicholas V that the General finally approved of Quiesde- 
ber as his Vicar over the French Observants and those beyond 
the Alps.‘ 


” For the Acts of this Chapter Cf. AF II 347. 
era XIT 218. 


The Church of St. Francis 
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The Apotheosis of St. Francis of Assisi. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Death of St. J ohn Capistran 
Calixt III. The “Bulla Concordiae’’ 


_ During the proceedings recorded in the previous chapter ST. 
JOHN CAPISTRAN was acting as Legate for the Pope in 
Austria-Hungary, Bohemia, Germany and other countries! be- 
sides fostering the cause of the CRUSADE in resisting the 
Turks, who having conquered Constantinople (1453) (in 
which many friars were killed and convents destroyed), were 
on the verge of overrunning Europe. The zeal and apostolic 
fervor of Capistran not only in the cause of the Church at large, 
but especially in the cause of his Observant Family, must be 
admired. When he heard that NICHOLAS V had revoked the 
censures of his predecessor against those that had passed from 
the Observants to the Conventual Capistran, through the inter- 
mediation of his friend AENEAS SYLVIUS, the Bishop of 
Siena, (later Pope Pius II) induced the Emperor, PREDERICK 
mead the CARDINALS FIRMANUS and CARVAYA- 
LIUS to write to Nicholas V to protect the Observant Family.” 


Frederick III in his letter accused the Conventuals of having 
deserted their first fervor, praised the Observants, and begged 
Nicholas V to put into full effect the provisions of the Bulla 
Eugeniana.* The Emperor even wrote to various Cardinals 
asking their assistance in this matter. Wadding quotes a threat- 


* AF II 334-40. 

*>Cf. AM XII 264 where these letters to the Pope are given. 

* Affecti quoque huic novellae et salutiferae plantationi, cujus profectum 
et augmentum magnopere cupimus . . . sincero et atdentisstmo supplicamus 
affectu, quatenus Eugenii decretum in suum pristinum valorem reducentes, 
ac privilegia et indulta quaecunque Fratrum de Observantia vocatorum con- 
firmantes, indemnitati ac stabilitati regulae ipsorum ac familiae, et opportune 


consulere dignemint. AM XII 263. 
. 387 
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ening Latin letter of the above named Archbishop Sylvius Pi- 
colomini in favor of the Observants.* 


But Nicholas V died before being able to take action on 
these various communications and the obligation of securing 
permanent peace or permanent division in the Franciscan Family 
devolved upon his successor CALIXT III (1455-1458) .° The 
Conventuals renewed their accusations against the Observants. 
They claimed that the Bulla Eugeniana was not the work of 
Eugene IV, but that of John Capistran, and for that reason 
insisted, as mentioned above, that the Observants be called 
“Fratres de Bulla’ or ‘‘Privilegiatorum.’’ They furthermore 
accused the Observants of having effected a schism in.the Order, 
and for that reason claimed they were no longer the true sons 


of St. Francis. The accusations were undoubtedly unjust, as 


the Bull of Eugene IV was genuine, even though perhaps influ- 
enced and prepared by Capistran. The Observants were true, 
not schismatic, children of St. Francis as they were united 
to the head of the Order, the General and successor of the 
Seraphic Founder. Calixt III was induced to convoke an Assem- 
bly in which the complaints of both sides were to be heard. 
The place designated, was Assisi; the time, the Feast of All 
Saints, 1454. On three different occasions he wrote to the 
various Provincials and Vicars of: both the Conventual and 
Observant Family, exhorting them to live in peace and avoid 


*In this letter the following passage occurs: Sunt praeterea qui de Obser- 
vantia dicuntur, tota Christianitas his plena est: non est bene tantam offen- 
dere multitudinem, incautum est cum tis contendere. Quod si dicatur multo 
plures esse Conventuales, doctrinamque horum perspicactorum videte, prae- 
dictationes quoque in omnibus urbibus audiri, nthil moveor: parum prodest 
sermo, cut vita contraria est; neque scientia sine sapientia proficit. AM XII 
264. In the same letter Aeneas says of Capistran: “‘Frater Joannes homo Det 
est, popult Germaniae quasi prophetam eum habent. Posset cum vellet elevato 
digito, magnam turbam facere.’’ 


a The official acts of Calixt. III, Pius II and Paul II (1455-1471) per- 
taining to all three Franciscan Orders have recently been published by P. 
Joseph M. Pou y Marti (Quaracchi, 1939), but due to the Il World War 


are as yet not obtainable in the USA. BF (NS) Vol. II cf. CF X (1940) 


585. Hence the quotations from Wadding which are equally authentic. 
For two Bulls of Calist III of 1456 cf. AFH XXV 296-7. 
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everything that might be a source of scandal to the faithful. 
There was much reason for complaint by the Conventuals due 
to the fact that their friaries were often taken from them by 
the Observants through the aid of secular princes. The Pope, 
to remove all obstacles of a peaceful union, edited a Bull Regt- 
mint Universalis Ecclesiae, Aug. 22, 1455,° in which he renewed 
the provisions of the Bull of his predecessor Nicholas V, Cum 
ad saccum Minorum Ordinem, Jan. 6, 1454, and absolutely 
forbade all invasions of Conventuat Convyents by the Observ- 
ants, reiterating the punishments threatened for such offenses.’ 


The brethren of both Families met at Assisi at the appointed 
time and when the result of their deliberations was brought to 
the Pope, he commanded ST. JAMES OF THE 
MARCHES, an Observant, but esteemed by all, to settle 
the controversy. The Saint after long deliberations wrote his 
fe LiCLES OF AGREEMENT": but neither 
party was satisfied. The Observants were dissatisfied with the 
first three articles concerning the position of the General of the 
Order. They feared that he would exercise too much authority 
over them and finally abolish the provisions of the “Bulla 
Eugeniana’’; neither did they care to avail themselves of the 
privileges of having an active vote in the General Chapter for 
General, as they would be obliged to elect a Conventual;1 be- 


*AM XII 269 sqq. 

"Pontifex, acceptis multis quaerelis Conventualium, quod Observantes 
reformationis titulo domos illorum invaderent, aut a principibus oblatas 
acciperent, tigoroso cavit edicto, ne deinceps quoquo modo facerent. AM 
XII 269. 

*Cf. P. Teodosio Somigli, O.F.M., Vita di S. Giacomo della Marca scritta 
da Fra, Venanzio da Fabriano, O.M.Obs. (Quaracchi, 1924) cf SAPHALT 
587; IV 303-13; XVII 378-414; Caselli, D. Giuseppe Parroco, Studi su S. 
Giacoma della Marca nel II Centenario della sua canonizatione, vol. I (Ascoli, 
1926) vol. II (Offida, 1926); MF XXVII 106; I 125-6, III 160, IV 65- 
78. An admirable painting of St. James of the Marches is in the Vatican 
Pinacoteca. For reproduction cf. p. 398. 


_? AM XII 278. 


* Omnes Vicarii habeant voces in Capitulo Generali. Ita tamen quod non 
possint eligere in Generalem nisi Conventualem. AM XII 273. 
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sides the too close association with the Conventuals might 


contaminate them!*? 


The Conventuals were dissatisfied at the many concessions 


made to the Observants, especially the right of suffrage for the 


General. They further wished that the Vicars be abolished and 
all the friars made subject directly to the General. Owing to 
the turbulent affairs of State, especially the war with the Turks, 
Calixt III was not able to give his attention to the quarrels 
of the friars. He committed the investigation of the affair to 
CARDINAL FIRMANUS, the Protector of the Order. “The 
latter changed some of the original “‘articles of agreement’ as 
planned by James of the Marches, and obtained through the 
assistance of the Pope a temporary truce between the contend- 
ing parties. 

While these things were being enacted in Assisi and Rome, 


John Capistran, the great champion of the cause of the Observ- — 


ants, was in Hungary entirely occupied with the CRUSADE,* 
His brethren desired his presence in the Eternal City,” but the 
distance was too great for the now aged man of God. Instead 
of coming he wrote touching letters to the Pope™ and to the 
Cardinal Protector of the Order commending his brethren to 
their care.*® 


In his letter to the Pope he describes the following vision: 


“T saw,’ said the Saint, ‘“‘s battle in heaven between the sun on 


In secundo et tertio displicebat commiuscert electionibus Conventualtum 
et adeo domestico cum eis conversatt, ut timere possit laxtores mores immodi- 
_ cosque sumptus ab eis paulatim derivandos. AM XIL.280- 

2 Cf AR Il 364 where the victory over the Turks in 1456 and the sub- 
sequent institution of the Feast of the Transfiguration is recorded; also L. 
Lemmens O.F.M. Victoriae mirabiles divinitus de Turcts habitae (1456) 
(Quaracchi 1907) (cf. Ch. XXV: letter to St. James of the Marches). 

Cf Letters of the Cisalpine Vicar, Fr. Baptist Levanto, dated July 18, 
1455 and Feb. 5 1456 in AFH XXI 285 sqq. 


“Cf. AF II 353 sqq. 


% Dignetur B. sua nos fovere, conservate, et augere, ad bene beateque viven- 
dum sub Observantia regulari. Thus to the Cardinal Protector. In the letter 
to the Holy Father he asked that the privileges conceded by the Councils of 


Constance and Basel and the preceding popes be augmented rather than 


diminished. Cf. AF II, 353-5; AM XII 283-4. 
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one side, and the moon and the stars on the other. The moon 
and the stars rushed against the sun and brought back the 
victory. Affrighted, I tried to divine what this might mean. 
I sought an explanation and came to this conclusion. ‘Let the 
greater serve the less’..’’*® Wadding interprets the vision thus. 
The sun is the Order of the Conventuals radiant and brilliant 
by its doctrine, sciences,” authority of government, and the 
fame of its glorious deeds; the moon and stars are the Fam- 
ily of the Observants, shining by the purity of Rule and the 
abnegation of all earthly things, twinkling with poor houses 
throughout the various provinces. The sun is conquered by 
the moon because the Observants finally obtained under LEO 
X the seal of the Order and surpassed in number and area the 
Conventuals from whom, like the moon and stars, they for- 
merly received their light and splendor.*® Many other bishops. 
and princes of Germany and Austria wrote to Calixt III asking 
him to reinforce the “Bulla Eugeniana’’ and to retract his own 


Bull Jlltus.1° 


The*cloud passed over. As stated, the Pope was so much 
occupied with the Holy War being waged against the Turks 
in Hungary and the Orient that he scarcely found time to 
devote himself unduly to the affairs of the friars. 


The CISALPINE OBSERVANTS held their CHAPTER 
this year, May 25, 1455 in the Convent of St. Paul outside 


a 


* Vidit servulus tuts proelium in coelo magnum inter solem et lunam et 
stellas; luna et .stellae contra solem irruentes victoriam reportantes, Stupe- 
factus admirans, quid haec vellent . . . ttertum explorabam, et conclustonem 
hanc percept: “‘Major serviat minort. AM XII 284. 

“ Sixtus IV e,g. says of the Conventuals: Quorum scientia et doctrina 
militans Ecclesia continuo suscipit incrementum. Humilibus Mar. 18, 1480. 
AM XIV 246. 

*® Solem censeri Familiam Conventualium, doctrina, litteris, auctoritate 
regiminis, rerum magnifice gestarum, claritate Solis instar radiantem; Lunam 
et Stellas coetum Observantium putitate, et terrenatum tetum omnimoda 
abnegatione nitentem, vartisque partibus et paucis domibus per diversas pro- 
vincias tamguam stellas scintillantem; et Colem a Luna superatam quia tandem 
vicerunt Observantes, obtinueruntque sub Leone Pontifice Ordinis sigillum, 
et multitudinem Fratrum ac amplitudinem regiminis superarunt, a quibus 
antea lucem et splendorem tamquam a sole stellae acciptebant. AM XII 286. 


Ar 11355. 
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of Bologna.2? MARK OF BOLOGNA having resigned his 
office sought to have John Capistran elected his successor as 
Vicar General. No one seemed better adapted to defend there 
brethren from the attacks of their enemies than he, for he 
stood in the highest favor with the Pope, especially now on 
account of his great merits in the cause of the Crusade. CAPIS- 
TRAN undoubtedly would have been elected had not his two 
companions, GABRIEL OF VERONA and NICHOLAS OF 
FARA, convinced the Chapter that such an election would 
be displeasing to the aged man, who on the one hand neither 
desired the election nor on the other band was able to leave 
Hungary, where owing to the Crusade, everything was in 
turmoil. John Capistran was “the man of the hour’ in- 
Hungary and his presence could not be- dispensed with. The 
friars acquiesced to their words and accordingly elected another 
Vicar General, the young and learned JOHN BAPTIST 
TAGLIACARNE, Provincial Vicar of the Province of Genoa 
and General Definitor of the Observants. MARK OF BOLO- 
GNA was made Commissary of the Observants until the newly 
elected Vicar should be confirmed by the General of the Order, 
JAMES BUSSOLINI OF MOZZANICA. (1454-1457). 


CALIXT III graced the Chapter with three distinct 
writings. In the last he requested that six brethren be freed 
from every burden in the Order so that he might send them 
at any time as Apostolic Preachers wherever he might need 
them. The three appointed by the Chapter were JOHN 
CAPISTRAN, JAMES OF THE MARCHES, and MARK 
OF BOLOGNA. The Vicar General assured the Holy Father 
that all the brethren were ready to give their blood in defense 
of the Holy See in the war with the Turks. Many of the friars 
were selected to act as Apostolic Legates to various countries. 
Capistran remained Vicar Provincial over the Observants 
throughout Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, Hungary, 
and the adjacent Provinces. He was very successful in promoting 


A A oo'2. 
77 AM XII 288-9. 
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the Observance in Germany where he obtained NICHOLAS 
OF CUSA, the Cardinal Legate, for his cause. The latter 
had even prescribed that within a year all Convents must 
accept the Reform. The mandate however war never put into 
effect.?? 


The following year, 1456, brought a severe loss to the 
Observants in the death of their beloved patron, St. John 
Capistran.** He was 70 years old at the time. How much the 
“novella plantatio,’’ as Wadding and the popes of this time 
style the Family of the Observants,** owes to the Saint cannot 
be overestimated. He was the very soul of the movement; its 
protector and defender before popes and emperors.” . 


Twice he acted as Vicar General over the Observants, 1443- 
1446 and 1449-1452. Wadding®® pays him the following 
tribute: “Before Capistran joined this state of life there were 
only about 200 professed Observants, distributed in 30 houses; 
simple men, abject, unlearned, and so few priests, that one 
priest was obliged to minister to three houses (turguriatis), 
although far distant from each other. He introduced this form 
life into Germany, Bohemia, Poland and Hungary.” ‘“‘After 
I left Italy,’’ Capistran himself writes,?7 to the Vicar General, 
“T admitted to the Regular Observance over 600.’’ For that 
reason he writes in the same letter, ‘‘] encounter some difficulty 
from the Conventuals.’’?* ‘‘It is true,’’ continues Wadding, 
“that this lowly plant, first sown by PAUL OF FOLIGNO, 
and watered by BERNARDINE OF SIENA and his assistants 
has blossomed repeatedly, but it spread out its branches the 


eA il-355° AM XII 110. 
% AR II 371-4: AM XII 405; cf. Fr. St. IV 308-9; MF XXXIX 5-19. 
Cf. AM XII 384 sqq. No. 81 ad annum 1456. 


* Vitae, religtosae instituta nullus hoc viro sanctissimo petfectius obser- 
vabat, neque regularis obsérvantiae novella germina foecundiori irrigavit dts- 


ciplina. AM XII 411 No. 106. 
** AM XII 411 No. 106. 
"AM XII 411. 
8 Aliqualem patior a Patribus Conventualibus contradictionem. 
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farthest under CAPISTRAN.’’® ‘“‘Many have spread and prop- 
agated the Regular Observance; but no one did so much to 
this end as Capistran; for no one was more favored by the 
brethren, no one more acceptable to the Roman Curia. 2a 
one enjoyed greater prestige with the Sovereign Pontifi.33 
It was Capistran who, in accordance with the statutes of the 
Chapter of Assisi, (1430) that in each Province there be 
erected or designated houses of studies,*t exhorted his brethren 
repeatedly to devote themselves to higher studies®? despite the 
opposition that he met from some of his own friars, false 
zealots, who looked upon the study of sciences as contrary to 
the purity of the strict observance of the Rule of St. Francis.* 
Capistran was canonized by LEO X, Oct. 4, 1515,3* ies 
privilege of reciting his Office was first granted to the diocese 
and territory of Capistrano; later, July 16, 1622, under 
GREGORY XV, extended to the whole Franciscan Order of 
both sexes and to the secular clergy of the whole world. 


In the same year that Capistran died, CALIXT III after con- 
sulting with the Cardinal Protector, Capranica, published the 
“BU'LLA CONCORDIAE” ‘Illus cajusinawpe™ 
factus est locus Feb. 2, 1456.%° In it he enjoins: 1) that all 
obey the Minister General; “Quod tam fratres omnes Con- 
ventuales quam de Observantia nuncupati teneantur in omnibus 
secundum Regulam obedire Generali Ministro Conventualium” ; 
2) that the Vicars as well as the Minister Provincials attend 
the General Chapter; 3) that in case a Vicar General die, the 


2 Verum est humilem hanc plantam primitus a Paulutio Fulgtnate satam, 
a Bernardino Senensi aliisque coadjutoribus rigatam multipliciter germinasse, 
sed fecundius sub Capistrano suos propagines dilatavit. AM XII 411. 

Multi regularem observantiam auxerunt et dilataverunt, sed nullus plus 
praestitit quam Capistranus; nullus enim fuit Fratribus acceptior, nullus 
Romanae Curiae magis gratus ... apud Romanum Pontificem, nemo majorem 
habebat auctorttatem. AM XII 412. 

* Ouibus locarentur Fratres idonei ad dicendum patiter et discendum, 
nedum in primitivis scientiis sed etiam in sacra pagina. AM XI 223. 

S CheArHe sb OL- lar, 

“APH X1-97. 

* AM XII 417. 

* AM XIL423%sqq7)'Gub/ 41.82: 
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Observants shall choose three of their Family from which 
number the General shall select one as his Vicar; and the others 
shall be obliged to abide by his decision; 4) the Custodes and 
the Vicars of the Observants shall have only active voice, i.e. 
they can elect only a Conventual as General. The Bull is on 
the lines of the ‘‘articles of agreement’ as laid down by St. 
James of the Marches. A copy of this “‘Bulla Concordiae’’ 
was sent to each of the Provinces. Wadding says*® of it: 
“Although prepared so maturely and after long deliberation, 
the ““Bulla Concordtae’’ did not please all. Some desired that 
certain articles be omitted, others desired that more be added. 
Especially the Transalpine Observants in France and Belgium 
were dissatisfied and preferred to live under the provisions of 
the “Bulla Eugeniana’’ and accordingly appealed to the better- 
to-be-informed pope.’*7 BAPTIST TAGLIACARNE, the 
Cisalpine Vicar, fearing dissension sent JEROME OF MILAN 
to the Transalpine Vicar, JOHN QUIESDEBER, begging 
him to use his utmost influence in the cause of the Observants 
and by all means to be present at the next General Chapter so 
that by concerted efforts the imminent evils might be averted.*® 
At the same time however, he sent letters*® of the humblest 
submission and in the spirit of the recent ““Bulla Concordiae”’ 
to the General of the Order, JAMES BUZZOLINI, who just 
then chanced to be absent from Rome. The General approved 
of his Vicar anew in a letter dated April 22, 1456.4 Calixt 
III instigated by the General reinculcated this same year the 
observance of the Bull Jllius by another Bull beginning with 
the words Conditor Orbis. 


At the GENERAL CHAPTER held at MILAN in the 
following year 1457,*! the Vicars of the Observants also were 


% AM XII 431 No. 133. 
TAB Ul 3:58 

8 AM XII 435. 

° AM XII 435. 

“ AM XII 437-8. 

“Cf. Palomes p. 332. 
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present but when there was a question of official business the - 
Observants, contrary to the express disposition of the above 
Constitution of Calixt III, were excluded.*? After having 
made a public protest of the denial of their rights before a 
Notary Public the OBSERVANTS held their CHAPTER in 
another monastery (Sant’ Angelo). “They selected three names 
for the Transalpine Vicar General and presented their choice 
to the General. THEODORIC AURIGA was selected Vicar 
for the Transalpine Observants; ANTHONY MONTE- 
FALCO, for the Cisalpine.. 
After this Chapter the OBSERVANTS OF BOSNIA 
appealed to the General requesting permission to return under 
the immediate obedience of the Provincial. They hoped thereby 
to acquire certain advantages and privileges for their houses in 
DALMATIA which had been denied them by the Vicars. 
Owing to the strict prohibitions of Calixt III, the General was 
not able to acquiesce to their wishes. The following year, 
however, 1458, this same permission was granted to ‘the 
OBSERVANTS OF HUNGARY .* 
Shortly after the Chapter, the General, James Buzzolini 
died. Calixt II appointed JAMES OF SARZUELA, 
Provincial of Aragon in Spain, Apostolic Vicar until the next 
Chapter. The place at first designated was Venice, but Calixt 
III. wishing to have Sarzuela elected General transferred the 
election to Rome (Ara Coeli, 1458) .44. The Observants natu- 
rally thought that in accordance with the articles of the “‘Bulla 
Concordiae’ they would have a vote in the election of the 
General, but they were again deprived of their right, this time 
by the express wish of the Pope himself.44 CARDINAL 
RODERIC OF BORGIA, the chairman of the Chapter, read 
a special Brief of Calixt III to this effect in the chapter hall. 
After the Observants were excluded SARZUELA was unani- 
mously elected General (1458-1464) as the Pope had wished. 
“AM XU13 0; Be Gub.. Orb: Ser. 1k 120. 
* AM XII 54 sq 


“AM XIII 58; AF 1137.7: . 
© “Ita jubente Calixto Pontifice’’ De Gub., Orb. Ser. If 120. 
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The Observants held their own Chapter and selected their new 
Vicars, as both Anthony of Montefalco*® and Theodoric 
Auriga (Voitwier)** had died the year previous, .1457 (the 
same year of their appointment). The Cisalpines reelected the 
former Vicar, BAPTIST TAGLIACARNE of Levant; the 
Transalpine, JOHN OF MONGIN.‘8 


The new General, Sarzuela, tried to have the ‘‘Bulla Con- 
cordiae’’, Illtus in cujus pace of Calixt III abrogated; but the 
Pope said: “We have almost sweat blood in composing these 
letters. The discords of the friars had to be overcome with 
much labor, study and patience. We do not believe that our 
Constitution should be recalled so easily, neither do we judge 
it expedient to put Ourselves in similar straights again.” ‘“You,”’ 
said the Pontiff, “‘enter into a Concordat among yourselves, 
settle your difficulties in a peaceful manner and whatever shall 


be the wish of all shall be confirmed by Us.’’#? 


‘ Sarzuela thereupon tried to propose new articles of agreement 
to the Cisalpine Vicar, Baptist Tagliacarne, who had with him 
as counsellors MARK OF BOLOGNA and BERNARDINE 
OF FOSSA. They. were about to come to an understanding 
either by excluding undesirable articles from, or by adding 
new provisions to the “Bulla Concordtae’’, when the Observant 
Vicars thought best to consult the CARDINAL PROTECTOR 
Beene Orcen sOOMINIC OF CAPRANICA. ... The latter 
advised the General Vicar and his allies to make no changes 
but to let the “Bulla Concordiae’’ intact, lest perhaps they 
only open the road to new dissensions and greater difficulties.*° 
No doubt, he was right. 


fone 113 748 

ene il 37a 

eh 3:7 7 
_ © Ferme in conficiendis his litteris sanguinem sudavimus, multo labore, 
studia et patientia superandae erant Fratrum discordiae; non adeo facile revo- 
candam censemus, neque expedire, ut nos in similes rejiclamus augustias. Ipsi 
inter vos inite concordiam, pacifice rem componite, et quod omnium votts 
probabitur, nostro firmabitur constituto. AM XIII 59. 


* AM XIII 50. 
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St. James of the Marches (d. 1476) by Carlo Crivelli, done in 1477. 
Vatican Gallery. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Pius II and the Bull “Pro Nostra’’ Francis della Rovere, 
General. The General becomes Pope.* 


CALIXT III died August 13, 1458 on the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, which he had instituted in memory of the 
victory of the Crusaders over the Turks, and Aneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini of Siena, the intimate friend of John Capistran, 
was elected Pope as PIUS II (1458-1464). In his letters 
written during the former controversies under Nicholas V and 
Calixt III he showed himself no friend of the Conventuals. 
The Cisalpine Vicar complained to Pius II, and justly so, that 
the Conventuals had not observed the provisions of the Bulla 
Concordiae, regarding the active voice conceded to the Observ- 
ants, and asked for a new modus vivendi.. The Pope promised 
his assistance, and put the affair into the hands of the newly 
appointed Cardinal Protector, the learned and much famed 
BESSARION, monk of the ancient Order of St. Basil, 
and Archbishop of Nice.? At the latter’s request three other 
Cardinals, one of them being NICHOLAS OF CUSA, Titular 
of the Church of St. Peter in Chains, and two bishops were 
selected to help finally adjust matters and to put an end to the 
ever recurring dissensions of the two parties.? Both sides were 
heard in a special session that convened Sept. 27, 1458. The 
General contended that there could be no peace in the Order 
as long as either the Bull of Eugene IV, Ut Sacra or that of 
CALIXT III, [/ltus remained in force. The one, he said, brings 
schism into the Community; the other impedes the liberty of 
the elections.’”’* The eminent Cardinals in Council however 


*B. Bernardini, Chronica, (Edit. Lemmens, Rome 1902) 92; Joannes 
de Komoromo, Memoriale (ed. Zeissberg), 336; AM XIII 63; XIV I; 
Mitlea 7 5 -)DeGub..11 129; ff. IIf:115;, Holz., 131, 

* AF II 378 Note 7; Cath. Encyc. II 527. 

Briel l'37829; 

* Nullam enim fore concordiam neque unionem in religitone judicabat, per- 
sistentibus in suo robore sive Eugeniana sive bulla Calixtina; illa entm Ordt- 
nem scindit, haec electionis tollit libertatem. AM XIII 63. 
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were not prone to listen to his objections. “They rather thought 
that the cause of dissension: lay in the very non-observance of 
the above-mentioned two Bulls. Neither did they judge it 
expedient to place the Observants under the complete and _ 
immediate jurisdiction of the Minister General and the Provin- 
cials after the Councils of Constance and Basel, and the Roman 
Pontiffs, MARTIN V, EUGENE IV, NICHOLAS V and 
CALIXT III had provided othervise. “he learned Cisalpine 
Vicar tried to agree upon some other friendly terms with the 
General; but all was in vain as long as the Bulls of Eugene 1V 
and Calixt III were to remain in force. The acts of the Com- 
mission were referred to Pius II who promised to make at a 
later date satisfactory provisions. In the meantime, however, 
he ordered the “Bulla Concordiae’’ observed. He forbade the. 
Observants to join the Conventuals without the express per-. 
mission of their Vicars; he allowed the Convetuals however, 
to join the Observants even through they did not receive: per- 
mission from their corresponding Provincials. He forbade the 
Observants Vicars to meddle in the affairs of those Observants 
who were still under the immediate jurisdiction of the General, 
(“‘Fratres sub Ministrts’’) e.g. the Reformed Friars in Spain, ete. 

Among those present at Rome to defend the Observants and 
to influence the Holy Father in their cause was JAMES OF 
THE MARCHES. He had been sent by Pius II in the interests _ 
of the Holy See to the Province of Piceno along the Adriatic 
coast. Before he left the Eternal City he advised the Vicar 
General that in case no agreement could be made in the sense 
of the “Bulla Concordtae’’, he should labor by all means for 
the renewed enforcement of the Bull Ut Sacra of Eugene IV. 
His advice was apparently not without fruit, for on the 20th 
of November the same year, 1458, Pius edited as he had 
promised his Bull, Pro nostra ad Beatum Franciscum devotione.® 
Complaining that the Conventuals had twice, with the con- 
nivance of his predecessor, Calixt III,® refused to the Observants 


° AM XIII 65 sqq. 


" d 
Ipso antecessore nostro tacente as suas litteras non defendente. 
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the use of the ballot in the General Chapters as granted them 
by the Pope, Pius II ordered the Bull, Ut Sacra of Eugene IV 
to be observed in full force. 


Accordingly, at the next Chapter of the Cisalpine Observants, 
celebrated (1461) at Osimo, where LOUIS OF VICENZA 
was elected Vicar General’ to succeed Baptist of Levant, some 
of the brethren thought it unnecessary to appeal to the General, 
-SARZUELA (who also had been reelected at the Chapter of 
the Conventuals held that same year) for the latter’s approba- 
tion, but that their Vicar could and should begin immediately 
exercising his office. Others however thought best to obtain the 
confirmation of the General. The will of the latter prevailed, 
and Louis of Vicenza applied to Sarzuela for confirmation. 
The same was granted without much ado. At this Chapter 
the Constitutions of the Observants were revised. “They are 
Baownas the: GCONSTITUTIONES. MART L 
eee ss UB COMPENDIO REDAC- 
TAE”,® because they were supposed to be a compendium 
of the statutes of Martin V. The effort however was more or 
less a failure.19 The Transalpine Observants also held their 
Chapter this year at Salamanca and elected Zegerus DUC- 
LAIR.'! The Conventuals having lost their Convent Ara Coeli, 
which had been given to the Observants by Eugene IV in 
1445,%2 obtained in 1463 permission to build a convent next 
to the Basilica of the Twelve Apostles in Rome (SS XII 
Apostoli) which had been committed by Pius II to their 
pastoral care through the illustrious Bessarion, the Titular 
Cardinal.*® 


In 1464, the General Sarzuela, being almost blind, abdicated 
momereneNGCIlS DELLA ROVERE (afterwards 


" AF II 389. 

* AM: XIII=191-2. 

"Chron. 1°125. 

Beers Holz. 1 32: 

AP Il 388, 

* Cf. Minorite, Sept. 1927, Vol. II No. 9. 
* Cf. Minorite, July 1927 Vol. II No. 7. 
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Sixtus IV) was elected General of the Order. St. JAMES OF 
THE MARCHES, who was present at the Chapter, being 
asked whom he considered the best person for the office, 
answered: ““You have Francis of Savona whom I do not doubt 
will be your General; Cardinal of the Church; yea, one day 
Sovereign Pointiff.’’1* All were pleased at the election of a man 
who stood so high in the estimation of both Conventuals and 
Observants.1® Four hundred Observants who had been holding 
their Chapter at Assisi came to Perugia, May 20, 1464 to join 
the public procession of the other friars. An Observant, Fr. 
MICHAEL OF MILAN, a renowned preacher, delivered the 
sermon. Ihe general satisfaction manifested itself in the 
Chapters of the Observants in which they elected as their 
new Vicars, the Cisalpine, MARK OF BOLOGNA; the Trans- 
alpine, JOHN OF MAIGREFORT.%® Many little differences 
between the Conventuals and the Observants were composed 
and it seemed that a reign of peace would follow. 

But appearances are deceptive. Shortly thereafter many, 
especially in France, brought up the old objections against the 
Observants, that because they were not subject to the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the General, they were no longer true 
Franciscans. PIUS II defended them in two distinct Bulls, 
the one Circa Regularis Observantiae Professores, Jan 12, 1463 


‘ 


“ Habetis Franciscum Savonensem, quem Ministrum Generalem, Sanctae 
Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalem, summumque Pontificem me conspecturum non 
diffido. AM XIII 345. Concerning St. James of the Marches cf. AFH 
XXVIII 573-4; 585; XVI 294; XXIII 559. G. Amadio, Antonio Bonfint 
e S. Giacomo della Marca (Montalto, 1936). 

* Wadding gives Della Rovere the following beautiful eulogy; Vir certe fuit 
eo munere dignus, quippe qui ad consodalium requiem videretur ab ipsa natura 
progenitus. Tanta illi comitas, tanta facilitas, tanta erga omnes benevolentia 
fuit, ut singulos tamquam pater filios admitteret; tanta in eo reverentia, ut 
timeretur a malis, et coleretur a bonis; apud doctos eruditus, simplicioribus 
non morosus, apud magnates honorabilis, apud minores humilis, delicta ratio- 
nibus non convictis neque contumeliis arguebat; efficax in dicendo, promptus 
et argutus tn respondendo, in discernendo solidus, aspectu ita jucundo, ut 
omnes ad se converteret; modico et modesto cibo utens, naturali vigens pru- 
dentia, qua ex propriis moribus singulos discernebat sua cuique tribuens et 
impendens, et (ut uno verbo dicam) vir omnibus numeris absolutus. AM 
Sia 5, 

“AFSL D. 
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directed to the friars; the other Felicis Recordationis May 11, 
1464 directed to the King of France.!7 Pius said that by 
obeying the Vicars, who in reality were the representatives of 
the Conventual Ministers, the Observants were essentially 
observing the Rule of St. Francis. 

Owing to various litigations concerning the possessions of 
Convents brought before secular courts in France, Pius found 
himself obliged for the sake of peace to intervene by editing 
his Bull Inter asstduas curas Dec. 31, 1463.28 He reminded 
the friars of the censures already fulminated by his predecessors 
against such transgressions. Pius died Aug. 16, 1464. PAUL 
II was chosen his successor (1464-1471). Under him the old 
story of dissension referring especially to the unjust acquisition 
of Conventual Convents by the Observants and carried on 
with impunity during the pontificate of his predecessor, returned. 
“About this time,’’ says Wadding, ‘‘the Pope, Paul, received 
many complaints concerning Convents transferred from the 
Conventuals to the Observants and learned of many other 
dissensions between the two.’’?? To compose matters and finally 
to put an end to all controversies, Paul II edited his Bull Cum 
sacer Ordo Fratrum Minorum, Feb. 28, 1466.?° 

In this new Bulla Concordiae, the Pope, although permitting 
the Observants to acquire new houses, forbade them, with direct 
reference to the Bulls of his predecessors and under pain of 
excommunication “‘latae senteniae’’ to take the places of the 
Conventuals, or monasteries of the nuns subject to them; or 
to try either personally or through seculars to induce affiliated 
nuns to relinquish the Conventuals.24 In this same Bull he 


“Cf. AF II 399; AM XIII 348-9, De Gub., Orbis Ser. II 121-122. 
* AF II 400-I; AM XIII 351-3. 
® Frequentes hoc tempore recipiebat Paulus Pontifex querelas circa Con- 
ventus a Conventualibus ad Observantes translatos, et frequenter nimis audie- 
bat inter utrosque dissidia. AM XIII 402. 
~” AM XIII 402 sqq; AF II 418 sqq. 
* Districtius inhibentes .. . tisdem Fratribus de Observantia aut Monasteria 
Monialium eorum curae subjectarum recipere neque ut illa a cura ipsorum 
Conventualium auferantur tentare, aut etiam privatis personis persuadere 
praesumant, sub excommunicationis latae sententiae poena disctrictius inhi- 


bentes. AM XIII 403. 
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also forbade the Conventuals to receive into their Convents 
Observants, uless they show the necessary credentials from their 
Superiors permitting such transitions. He forbade a pari the 
Observants to receive any Conventual who, guilty of scandal . 
or crime, tried to evade the punishment prescribed for such 
offenses by. the Constitution and discipline of the Conventuals. 
If the Observants under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
General (sub Ministris) attempted to receive such brethren, 
besides incurring the aforesaid excommunication reserved except 
in the hour of death to the Pope, they shall also be punished 
by their corresponding Provincials. Furthermore the Pope 
ordered all houses taken by the Observants restored to the 
Conventuals. He allowed the brethren, who under various 
pretences (‘‘variis praetensis coloribus’) had taken unjust’ 
possession of these Convents, fifteen days after receiving the 
knowledge of this Bull, to declare publicly whether they wished 
to remain under the Conventul General, or return to the 
Observant Convents from which they had illicitly fled. If they 
refuse to decide within this time and still retain the Convents 
in question these places shall be under Apostolic Interdict. 
The Observants are allowed to build new houses; the Con- 
ventuals must not impede them in any way under the pain of 
excommunication reserved to the Holy See. The Observants 
on the other hand must not impede the Conventuals, or such 
Observants still immediately subject to the General, from 
erecting Convents in the same cities in which the Observants 
are established.?? | 

This Bull was by its very tenor of the most vital importance 
for the preservation of peace in the Communities concerned; 
but it also widened the breach between tHem. It might be 
looked upon as another virtual separation by ‘Apostolic 


” Por complaints regarding the usurpation of Conventual Convents by 
Observants, cf. Fir, Trt. Ord. 527-8; Responsio Fr. Bonif. Min. Franciae. 
“Item dico eosdem de familia plures conventus violenter occupasse, in quibus 
veluti proprietartt possessores habitare videntur, quod non invenietur apud 
ministros vel aliorum subditos. Item dico quod in nonnullis conventibus se 
dictt de familia intrudere praesumpsurent. Cf. Palomes 444-6. Doc..7. 
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Authority of Conventuals and Observants. Still, no one will 
doubt the sincerity of the pope’s legislation. Matters were 
gradually coming to a crisis. Paul II reiterated the aforesaid 
provisions in another Bull (Supernae Dispositionis). In it he 
forbade the Observants to influence secular princes to confiscate 
Convents from those that lived under the Ministers and to give 
them to the Observants. 3 By request of the General, Francis 
della Rovere, Paul II likewise renewed all privileges, exemptions 
and concessions made in favor of the Order by any of his 
predecessors.*4 


Chapters were again held this year, 1467. The GENERAL 
CHAPTER was held at Florence under Francis della Rovere, 
the General.?® The Chapter of the Cisalpine Observants was 
merase MANTUA, BAPTIST TAGLIACARNE of Levant 
was elected Vicar General for the third time. The Transalpine 
Observants held their Chapter at Montlucon and elected JOHN 
SeieIPPY.?¢ 


FRANCIS DELLA ROVERE, was the first to occupy the 
Convent of Santi XII Apostolt, the present home of the Con- 
ventual General. It was built on action taken in the Chapter 
of Perugia, May 20, 1464. The charge of services in the 
church was conceded to the Conventuals by Pius II through 
the good offices of Cardinal Bessarion in 1463. In 1468 della 
Rovere was made cardinal, but retained the office of General 
until the following year when JOHN ZANETTI (Goan- 
nettus) of Udine was chosen General at Venice.27 Della Rovere 
made about this time some statutes known as the Statuta Six- 
tina,*®> which later as Pope he confirmed. They were never 


AF II 413; cf also the Brief Ad conservandum 18 Aug. 1469; AF 


II 443. 

*4 Inter ceteros Ordines 20 Nov. 1465 AF II 418; Instituta Franciscana 
Monumentis Benevolentiae R. R. Pontificum L-tdata, Maan‘ficata, Defensa 
by Joseph Calasanctius Card. Vives. O.M.Cap. (Rome, 1904) nr. 542. 

Ar 11432. 

» AF II 428. 

7 AM XIII 435: Benoffi 197; AF II 443: Memorie storiche della vita 
de Giov. Dacre de Udine, Minorita, Vescovo di Trevigi (Pesaro, 1830). 

=irm. 1°36. 
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enforced. The Cisalpine Observants in their Chapter at Bolsena 
elected MARK OF BOLOGNA for the third time as Vicar.?° 
The Transalpine Observants held their Chapter only the 
following year 1470 and elected FRANCIS BLONDE.*® - 


Paul II died in 1471 and Francis della Rovere was elected 
Pope. He assumed the name of SIXTUS IV (1471-84). 
His election to the papacy was greeted by both Observants and 
Conventuals. Sixtus IV, although a Conventual, had always 
shown himself even as General friendly towards the Observants. 
That this devotion still existed toward them was evidenced in 
his first communication as Pope to the Order. In his Brief — 
e.g. of April 30, 1472 he speaks of the Observants as a “‘family 
we have always loved.’’** In a communication of a few days 
later he pledges his future interest in their Community by the - 
words: “As we have always loved your family in the past and 
love it to-day, so also shall we continue to love it in the future 
as long as you lead a religious life.’’*? Even as late as August 7, 
1481, he could still write ““Fratres de Observantia quos paterno 
prosequimur affectu.’’**. According to GLASSBERGER, Sixtus 
IV in his former life had even harbored for a while the idea 
of passing from the Conventuals to the Transalpine Observ- 
ants.** WADDING in the opening paragraph of the year 1471 
says: Sixtus IV “‘granted many favors*®® to the Observants.’’%¢ 
In 1479 e.g. in accordance with the tenor of his predecessors 
he forbade under pain of excommunication any Observant to © 
leave his Family without permission of his proper Provincial 
Vicar.*” Still despite these overtures Sixtus IV wished deep in 


*® AF Il 445. 

*® AF II 448; AM XIII 456. 

* Familia quam semper. dileximus. AM XIV 13. ee 

“Cum semper dilexerimus familiam vestram, diligamusque, sic in futucam, 
quoadusque regulariter viveritus, diligemus. AM XIV 4. 
HAN IV 272 , 

“ AF II 396. Besides this opinion however, there seems to be no other 
reliable source of information on this point. 

* Cf. AM XIII 465 where these privileges and concessions are recorded. 

* Multa Observantibus largitur. AM XIII 463. as 

* AF II 466-7. For other permissions and indulgences cf. AF II 474. 
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his heart to bring about a union between the two factions under 
the one Conventual General. His method would have been the 
suppression of the Observants had not the influence of secular 
princes been so overwhelming. As it was, he merely left 
matters drift. “Ihe same attitude was taken by the General of 
the Order, Francis Sampson Nani, as the following Chapters 
will show. 


RS 
+ WSN 


Pope Sixtus IV 
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The Madonna with Saints (St. Catherine the Martyr; St. Nich- 
olas of Bari; St. Peter the Apostle; St. Anthony of Padua; 
St. Francis of Assisi; and St. Sebastian) by Titian. (1477-1576) 
Vatican Gallery. | 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Sixtus IV (1471-1484) 


Although SIXTUS IV? had in the first year of his Pontifi- 
cate revalidated the ““Bulla Concordtae’’ of his predecessor PAUL 
II, which had been published only after the joint approval of 
Sixtus, then General of the Order, and MARK OF BOLOGNA, 
then Vicar General of the Observants,? Sixtus nevertheless, 
tried in the following year, 1472 to recall the “Bulla Euge- 
niana’ and to place the Observants under the direct obedience 
of the General.* ‘‘During the whole course of his pontificate’ 
says GLASSBERGER, ‘“‘Sixtus IV did nothing that could justly 
be blamed, except that he wished to subject the Observants to 
the Conventuals.’’4 


He was induced to change his mind thus by his vain and 
lax nephew, and to the Observants rather unfavorable,® Fr. 
PETER RIARIO, a Conventual, whom Sixtus IV had educated 
in the Order and after his elevation to the See of Peter had 
raised to the cardinalitial dignity. Upon BESSARION’S death 
1472, Sixtus made Riario Cardinal Protector of the Order 
(1472-1474) .7 In order to proceed the more securely in effecting 
a union of the two factions, that so often had been frustrated, 


1Cf. Pastor, History of the Popes Vol. IV (London, 1923) ch. XI; 
Autografi di Sisto IV, nella Biblioteca Vaticana e nell’ Archivio Segreto Vatt- 
cano; Cath. Encyc. XIV 32; Kirchenlexikon XI 378 sqq. cf. AFH XXV 
298 (Sixt. IV and Louis XI of France); XVIII 198, 477 ff. (Autograph 
Letters) cf. MF XXXVII 198 (Picture of the Pope). 

7 AM XIII 465 No. 8. 

®Cogitat (Sixtus) revocare Observates ad regimen Conventualium, sed 
objectis difficultatibus, mutat consilium. Wadding at the beginning of the 
year 1472 .. . Sixtus Pontifex, etsi familiae Observantium non medtocriter 
addictus, nihilominus Fratris Petri Cardinalis Rtartt aliorumque persuastbus 
inductus hoc tempore (1472) cogitavit revocare Constitutionem Eugentanam, 
etsi quas alias exemptioni et libero regimini Observanttum favorabiles, eosque 
subjicere omnimodae jurisdictioni Ministri Generalis. AM XIV 2. 

* Glass. in AF II 455. 

° “Observantibus parum propitius’. AM XIV 46. 

°Cf. AM XIII 464. 

"AM XIV 46 No. 80. 
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Sixtus called together a Consistory of the Cardinals.® After 
having heard the wishes of those whom WADDING says were 
favorable to his plans rather from a’sense of fear than conviction, 
Sixtus called MARK OF BOLOGNA, the Cisalpine General 
Vicar, to the Vatican to obtain from him a defense of his 
Family. Mark of Bologna naturally opposed the plan of 
Sixtus. It would have meant the destruction of all that Ob- 
servants had been striving to achieve for the past decades— 
complete autonomy. Mark produced argument after argument, 
but all in vain. Sixtus seemed determined to put through the 
threatened union. Seeing that all his efforts were in vain and 
that even the cardinals who sided with him were afraid to voice 
their sentiments in his behalf, Mark took the Rule of St. Francis: 
that he had in his sleeve, threw it on the floor, and with eyes 
raised heavenward dramatically, in the presence of the Pope 
and the cardinals, exclaimed: ““You, therefore, O most holy 
Father Francis, defend the Observance of the Rule; I accomplish 
nothing.’*° With that he left the Consistory Hall. Sixtus 
was chagrined. It was years before he forgave Mark for this 
audacius stroke. But it all had the desired effect. Sixtus 
terrified, feared to act, and delayed the execution of his inten- 
tion until some future date. In the meantime Mark did his 
utmost to defend his cause. He prayed to God; he implored 
the help of kings and princes. Often in the Monastery of 
Ara Coelt, Rome, he was heard to exclaim: ‘Salva nos, Domine, 
impera et fac tranquillitatem.’’ (Save us, O Lord; command 
and let there be tranquillity.) He commanded prayers to be 
recited in all the friaries. He ordered the Vicar Provincials 


*Cf. AM XIV 2: 


* Ut speciosius id fieret (i.c., subject the Observants to the General as before 
the Constitution of Eugene IV) firmiusque perseveraret constitutum coegit 
Cardinalium Consistorium; post quorum suffragia volutt audire, quae Mar- 
cus Bonontensis Observantum Vicarius Generalis pro sut status defensione et 
peculiart illo gubernio retinendo potuit allegare. AM XIV 2. 


; et es 
ew) Bes, igitur, sanctisstme Pater Francisce, tuae Regulae Observantiam de- 
fende: ego nthil proficio. AM XIV 2. 
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likewise to implore the help of kings and princes." Immediately 
Rome was deluged with letters.127 Some begged the Holy 
Father not to strike a Family like the Observants, so dear to 
everyone; others went further and resorted to threats. JAMES 
OF THE MARCHES predicted that Sixtus would die sud- 
denly if he carried out his plan. The King of England, and 
the Duke of Milan threatened to expel every Conventual from 
within the limits of their confines if Sixtus dared to do anything 
against the Observants.** The letters were placed in a plate 
and offered to Sixtus. He read them all, and then filled with 
admiration exclaimed: “‘I thought I was dealing with poor 
and lousy friars; not with the princes of the whole world. 
Behold the whole world is in favor of the Observants.’’™4 


It chanced that a cousin of NICHOLAS V, CARDINAL 
PHILIP OF BOLOGNA, was present just at this time. Seeing 
the Pope in an excited and threatening attitude he said: ‘‘Beware, 
Holy Father, that you afflict not this people (the Observant 
Family). They have grown to such an extent throughout the 
Christian world and obtained such a high opinion among the 
princes that they can do any thing they wish against you. 
I think it would be more expedient to let them live according 
to their own laws.’ | 


Sixtus IV acquiesced to Phillip’s advice. The Bull that 
had already been drafted never appeared.1¢ Sixtus however 


“ dussitque per omnes sui instituti Conventus orationes et supplicationes 
fiert, et pec Provinciarum Vicarios implorari Regum et Principum auxilia. 
AM XIV 2.. ee 

“Cf. AF II 463. 

* Cf. Glass. in AF II 455-63; Sparacio Dalla Legenda alla Storia (Citta 
di Gastello, 1923) p. 17, Note I; Ferre, Histoire de l’Ordre de Saint Fran: 
gois (Renes, 1921) p. 158. 

“Ego putavi mihi rem esse cum mendicis et pediculosis Fratribus, non 
cum universts Principibus. AM XIV 2; Ecce totus mundus pro Fratribus de 
Observantia est AF II 463; cf. Sparacio, 1. c. Ferre; 1. c. Benoffi, Lettere 
Apologetiche, II 221; 1. c. 

” Cave, inquit, beatissime Pater, ne gentem hanc affliges; adeo per orbem 
crevit christianum, eamque apud omnes principes nacta est opiniorem, ut si 
quid magnum in te moliti vellet, possit. Consultius puto permitti, ut suis 
legibus vivat. AM XIV 2. 

ebestor, 1. c, 391-2. 
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could not forgive Mark of Bologna for his audacious move 
in the Consistory and his inciting the princes against him, the 
Sovereign Pontiff. He commanded Mark, who had gone to 
Naples, to return to the Curia at Rome. Mark, having been 
admonished by the King of Naples that Sixtus still bore a 
grudge in his heart against him, and having furthermore received 
a letter from the Commissary of the Curia to the same effect, 
feared to return. Instead he secretly fled to Etruria. Sixtus © 
tried repeatedly to get in touch with Mark, but in vain. The 
brethren evaded the presence of the couriers and prepared hiding 
places for their cherished Vicar General. Finally the anger of 
Sixtus IV abated: Mark however did not trust Sixtus and, 
lest he be obliged to come into closer contact with him, resigned 
his office of Vicar General in favor of Fr. Peter, a Neapolitan 
of the Province of St. Anthony to whom he gave full power 
to celebrate the Chapter that was soon due. } 


The General Congregation of the Cisalpine Observants was 
held at Aquila, May 15, 1472, but the above mentioned 
PETER OF NAPLES was not the Chairman (Praeses) as 
MARK OF BOLOGNA had constituted, but Louis of Vicenza, 
the choice of Sixtus.!? JAMES OF PICENO was also appointed 
to act in the capacity of President of the Chapter, but for some 
unknown reason was unable to attend. Sixtus, besides his 
Brief Superioribus diebus sent another communication on this 
occasion to his Observant brethren: Cum semper dilexertmus 
farmliam vestram May 4, 1472.18 In this latter Brief he pro- 
claims his love for and interest in the Observant Family as 
the very first words of the letter indicate.® He give them full 


™ Supertoribus diebus, 30 May, 1472 AM XIV 3. 

* AM XIV 4. 

oF The tenor of the letter is this: Dilecti Filit, salutem etc. Cum semper 
dilexerimus familiam vestcam, diligamusque, sic in fututem, quoadusque 
regulariter vixeuitis, diligemus: ad quod faciendum vos omnes et singulos tam 
praelatos quam subditos hortamur et monemus, tum pro vestra omnium 
salute, tum ettam provide, quae de vobis in populis Christianis’ augenda 
pariter et confirmanda est, ut ad electionem Vicarti vestri eo modo, ea animi 
ltbertate procedatis, ea sinceritate, ut vobis nihil objici possit. Insuper ut 
noveritis, quod beneplacitum est Nobis familiam vestram in virtutibus et 
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freedom to elect whomsoever they deem fit for the office of 
Vicar General; only warns them to be sincere in their choice 
so that no objectionable person, that would bring rather 
disgrace, than glory to the Community, be selected. He renews 
all privileges, graces and indults ever accorded the Observants 
by his predecessors and inculcates the observance of the Bull 
of Paul II regarding the transition of the Observants to the 
Conventuals and vice versa. He reinforces the threatend punish- 
ments of EUGENE IV contained in the afore-mentioned Bull 
of his predecessor, should such transfers take place contrary 
to the precautions therein prescribed. 


At this Chapter of the Observants at Aquila WADDING says 
over 2,000 friars were present. It was at Aquila, that ST. 
BERNARDINE OF SIENA had died. Here also the Chapter 
convened in order that in the presence of the large number of 
Observants present a befitting solemnity of the transfer of the 
body of the Saint from the Convent of the Conventuals to the 
new shrine donated to the Observants by LOUIS XI of France 
be held. Before the Conventuals however, gave up the sacred 
treasure of the body of St. Bernardine, who although an 
Observant had alvays been so dear to the Conventuals and 
had opposed so consistently a separation of the two families, 
they demanded that all, who wished, be allowed to view the 
sacred relics for the last time. Here a strange event took place 
—one that had a great effect upon the result of the Chapter. 
All the Observants, says WADDING,?® without even asking 
permission from the Praeses of the Chapter, LOUIS OF 
VICENZA, rushed into the Convent of the Conventuals to 


make use of such an unusual privilege. Louis of Vicenza 


meritis prospere se habere, et in dies augeri, auctoritate Apostolica, omnia 
privilegia, gratias et indulta, hactenus vobis a summis pontifictbus prede- 
cessoribus nostcis concessa, per praesentes confirmamus, roboramus, ac firmiter 
authenticamus. Et maxime bullam felicis recordat. Papae Pauli II qut pro- 
hibet, quod nullus Frater familiae possit ipsam exire, nec a Fratribus sub 
Ministris recipi, nisi servata ipsius Paulinae forma, sub poents in ea contentis. 
Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris, die IV Mai, 
meceelxxit, Pontificatus nostri anno I. AM XIV 4. 
Sea XIV 5: 
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became enraged at the whole proceeding and ordered the friars 
back to the Chapter-Hall, where he most severely reprehended 
them. He accused them of irreverance towards their Superior, 
of impatience and curiosity. The harsh rebuke displeased the 
friars, and fearing to elect a man as their chief Superior who 
was unable to control his anger, they unanimously elected not 
Louis of Vicenza upon whom the day before they had agreed, 
but ANGELUS OF CHIAV ASS O, ‘a man equally 
qualified in learning and piety.”2 It was only after the election 
of the new Vicar General that MARK OF BOLOGNA arrived. 
Together with the new Vicar and the Definitors he assisted in 
formulating and passing the remaining acts of the Chapter.?? 


When the election was over the Observants went to Rome 
to receive the confirmation of their newly elected Vicar from 
Sixtus IV. According to the contents of the Bulla Eugentana 
they were obliged to receive this confirmation from the Con- 
ventual General, who just at that time chanced to be at Ferrara. 
For the sake of the greater external honor however, and espe- 
cially in order to save themselves the long journey (Aquila to 
Ferrara) they tried to evade this legislation by going directly 
to the Holy Father. But Sixtus IV refused to give his confir- 
mation, saying it was more expedient for them to act in accord- 
ance with the Bulla Eugeniana, the observance of which they 
‘ themselves had so agitated. He accordingly sent them for the 
required confirmation to Ferrara where the Conventuals just 
then were assembled for their GENERAL CHAPTER. ZA- 
NET TI, the newly elected General, without much adieu granted 
their request. 


After the Chapter of Aquila the newly elected mn confirmed 
Vicar General, Angelus of Chiavasso, together with his com- 
panions PAUL OF LUCCA, a very learned former Conventual 
and scholar of Sixtus; LOUIS OF VICENZA, and ANDREW, 
the Commissary of the Chapter, went to Rome to pay their 


Abe 453% 
* AM XIV 5 No. 9. 
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respects to the Holy Father. They were received in a most 
friendly manner by Sixtus. Taking advantage of the good 
spirits in which they found the Sovereign Pontiff they inter- 
ceded for their former Vicar, MARK OF BOLOGNA, whom 
Sixtus had not as yet fully forgiven for his bold action in the 
Consistory. Sixtus, influenced by the prayers of Paul, his 
former scholar, finally acquiesced to their wishes and forgave 
Mark of Bologna. The whole audience portrayed the kindest 
feelings existing between the Conventual Pope, Sixtus IV, and 
his Observant brethren, as the following little incident will 
show. With a smile on his face Sixtus IV asked Paul if it 
were not he who in that memorable Consistory had said that 
he would die in defense of Mark of Bologna and the cause of 
the Observants. To this Paul, likewise smiling, and owing 
to his past friendship with Sixtus, intrepidly replied: ‘Exactly 
so, Your Holiness; neither do I regret it. On the contrary I 
assumed the defense all the more willingly as I knew that this 
Institute, for which Mark of Bologna so zealously fought, 
would one day be of the greatest advantages to the whole 
world and most devoted to the Holy See.’’?® 


It was a congenial audience and shows more than other 
protestation the good feeling existing at this time between the 
Conventual Community and Observant Family. With a tran- 
quil countenance Sixtus IV promised that he would never again 
molest the Observants but would liberally cooperate with all 
those that labored for the good of the Community. As a closing 
word to the audience WADDING says of Sixtus IV: ‘‘He indeed 
granted many favors, (to the Observants) which we shail 
refer at the proper time.’’*4 


In the same year 1472 the Transalpine Observants held their: 
CHAPTER AT BASEL, in the Province of Strassburg. The 
Vicar Provincial of Tours, JOHN CROYN, a venerable and 


capable man was elected Vicar General.2®> The Conventuals 


* AM XIV 6. 
** Multa sane praestitit beneficia, suisque temporibus a nobis referenda. lI. c. 
* AM XIV 6, for the acts of the Chapter see AM XIV 63. 
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also held their GENERAL CHAPTER this same year, May 8, 
at FERRARA as mentioned. Zanetti, who acted as Praeses of 
the Chapter, remaind General.” 

The peace between the Conventuals and the Observants*! 
portrayed in the audience of Sixtus IV and the Observant 
Superiors, was unfortunately not of long duration, for already 
in the following year 1473 we read of new dissensions and 
discords among the two families. The Bull of Paul Il Cum 
Sacer2® had been violated. Observants had joined Conventuals 
and Conventuals the Observants without the necessary creden- 
tials as provided in the said Bull. Convents were unjustly 
acquired or taken. Accordingly Sixtus IV was obliged to recall 
to memory the decree published by his predencessor as also the 
punishments threatened for its non-observance. This he did 
in the Bull Regimini untversalis Ecclesiae April 29, 1473 
whereby he not only inculcated anew the observance of the 
Bull Cum Sacer but even commanded the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Dioceses in which the friars lived to see that the 
Bull be observed even by appealing, if need be, to the civil 
authorities.2° He again inculcated the observance of this decree 
in his letter Dudum siquidem, June 1, 14/3010 ge 
DELLA ROVERE, the Cardinal Protector of the Order; 
in his letters to the two Vicar Generals of the Observants? 
(Oct. 16, 1479 and Oct.. 28,. 1479); and finally sinsviniae 
of his important motu proprio, Dudum Singulos April 27, 
1474.%? In this latter he defends the Convents not only of the 
Franciscan Conventuals, but also of the ancient Observance, 
e.g. Carmelites, of the other Orders®? and the nuns subject to 


* AM XLV “62. (Cf, “APH IX XT V 9p05S1 76: 

Ct Dastorcl. 6.13 69-93 ale 

* Cf. preceding Chapter XXVIII. 

* Invocando etiam ad hoc st opus fuerit, auxilium branchii secularis. AM 
AV Fon 

*° Regest. Pont. in AM XIV 550. 

AM XLV 22324. 

” AM XIV 95. 

“The distinction between the Conventuals and the Observants was in 
vogue at this time also in other Communities e.g. Dominicans, Augustinians 
and Carmelites. 
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them. He forbade all lay persons to enter houses of the Con- 
ventuals; to retain the legacies due them: to foster strifes and 


discords; to inflict other grievances, be it from a feeling of 
hatred against them, or of favor for the Observants. A few 


days later, May 1, 1474, the Pope (Dum singulos regulares ) 
_ severely prohibited laymen and ecclesiastics to take places and 


houses of the Conventuals and to give them to the Observants.*4 


_ The modus procendendi in the intended ‘‘Reform”’ of the Con- 


- 


ventual Houses was very simple and effective. The Conventuals 
were expelled** and the Observants took possession.** The 
money, annual rents, and interest on legacies were pocketed by 
secular accomplices*’ because the Observants, according to their 
Constitutions could not keep them. Affairs became so bad that 
Sixtus IV in his Bull Humilibus March 18, 1480,%° edited in 
defense of the Conventual Convents of MUNICH and of the 
Poor Clares at FREISING, says that on account of these excesses 


good and peace-abiding citizens were afraid to become novices 


“ Archives of the Friars Minor Conventuals, SS XII Apostoli, Rome, 
B III No. 90. 

® Expulsis igitur Conventualibus Glassberger, AF II 473. 

* Wadding says: Conventuales Patres non solum Minores, sed etiam Praedi- 
catores, Augustiniani, et Carmelitae, multas patiebantur hoc tempore (1480) 
molestias ab Observantibus, Principibus eorum fautoribus, qui eos domibus 
expellebant, bonisque spoliabant, AM XIV 246; and again.: In Provincia 


Daciae multos hoc tempore reformabant Observantes domos Conventualium 


Generali Ministro Samsone; quare jussi sunt a Pontifice domos aliquot restt- 


fuere; AM XIV 21:7. 

“ Laict in diversis mundi partibus constituti, ptoptits incumbentes affecti- 
bus . . . dum Fratres Conventuales nuncupati dictarum domorum jure pro- 
Sequuntur . . . ut de isdem fratribus Conventualibus valerent se vindicare, 


_ gut occupatorum per tpsos laicos bonorum et domos eorumdem Fratrum per- 
_finentium restitutionem differe, si domus ipsae ad Fratres de Observantia per- 


_venerint, bona eorum commode emere, et pro minori proetio, quam valerent, 


_habere possent, exquisitis modis curabant, quod domus ipsae, per dictos 


Fratres Conventuales a longo tempore inhabitatae, Fratribus de Observantia 
concederentur . . . AM XIV 246-8 ad annum 1480 n. 16—In Sicily and 


_ especially in Catania they did the same. Et interim Fratres Observantiae ven- 
_diderunt de multis bonis, redditibus, atque territorits Jo. Matth. Giaccius, 


Ms.. Messan.—Cagliola, Sicil. Prov., expl. III manif. I Palomes, p. 348. 
*AM XIV 246. 
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‘a the Houses of the Conventuals.*® At the end of the same 
year, Dec. 20, 1480, having received complaints from the 
General of the Order and the Apostolic Nuncio to the CANARY 
ISLANDS that the Observants had acquired convents of the 
Conventuals in the same Islands, GUINEA and AFRICA, 
Sixtus wrote to the Bishop of Cadiz reminding him of the 
censures and grave publishments contained in the Bull of Paul 
Il (Cum: sacer Feb. 27, 1466), which the Pope says that he 
as General had procured to safeguard justice and peace in the 
Order, and ordered the convents returned to their rightful 
owners, the Conventuals.*° 


That such confiscations, no matter who was to blame, did — 
not tend to foster peace and union between the two factions in 
the Order is evident. But even the injunctions and threats of 
excommunications on the part of the Sovereign Pontiffs** did 
not appear capable of quelling such unjust and violent expul- 
sions, seizures and occupations. 


® Aliqui vero, qui Ordines ipsos ingrederentur, ab ingrediendo abstinere 
conarentur, quod ad Ordinem perniciem paulatim cedere manifeste dignosce- 
batur= AM XIV 247. 

* Bull, Assis. No. 318. ‘“Exposuerunt (i.e. Generalis et Apostolicus Nun- 
tius) nobis quod Fratres ipsi de Observantid supertoritbus annis in diversis 
provinctis multos conventus Fratcum Minorum contra hujusmodi Bulli teno- 
rem occuparunt’’. Notice that when Sixtus IV speaks of the Conventuals 
he refers to them simply as Friars Minor (Conventus Fratrum Minorum) 
in contradistinction to the Observants (Fratres de Observantia) . 
ee aoe II had already edited a Bull in the same behalf in 1466, cf. Chapter 

Walt 


Detail of the Choir of the Basilica, 
San Francesco, Assisi. 


CHAPTER XXX 


The Attachment of Sixtus IV to the Order 
“Bulla Aurea’’ “Mare Magnum’’ 


~ SIXTUS IV was known for his tenderness and kindhearted- 

ness.‘ We often read of his shedding tears either from emotion 
or from sorrow e.g. on the occasion of the death of Cardinal 
Riario,? his nephew, or at his visit to the shrine of ST. FRAN- 
CIS OF -ASSISI:? 

One way of manifesting his kindness was his liberal con- 
cessions of indulgences and privileges.* Among the former 
may be reckoned the plenary indulgence granted to all that 
attended the solemn transfer of the body of ST. BERNAR- 
DINE OF SIENA from the Convent of the Conventuals to the 
new church of the Observants;° and the exhaustive permission 
_ to gain on the same day and in the same manner in the churches 
of the Order all partial and plenary indulgences connected with 
any and all the churches of Rome. Among the privileges 
granted by Sixtus IV and worthy of special mention was the 
permission to receive legacies and to hold and dispose of the 
same in the name of the Holy See.? The General of the Order, 
ZANETTI, although greatly interested in the spiritual 
welfare of the Community as is evinced by his reform 
measures of 1473,° nevertheless found it necessary to request 
special concessions from Sixtus. The reason for doing so is 
given by Sixtus himself in the Bull viz: the large increase in 


CLAP IL 456. 

2? Sixtus IV prae teneritudine amoris se continere non potuit, quin ad se- 
pulchrum adhibitis luctuosis vestibus die Sancti Antoni Abbatis accederet, et 
super defuncto unice delicto ploraret; et molliter nimis filtolum et spem suam 
inclamaret. AM XIV 90. 

°AM XIV 145. 

* These concessions applied equally to the Observants as to the Conven- 
tuals. “Multa Observantibus largitur,”’ says Wadding. AM XIV 463. 

© Dum fructus; Feb. 29, 1471. AM XIV 537. 

DAM XIV -257. 

"Dum fructus, Feb. 29, 1471. AM XIV 537. 

. * AM IV. 184. 
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the number of brethren and the great decrease of charity in 
the faithful. Besides, many of the friars, e.g. novices, teachers, 
students, the sick and the aged were unable to go begging. It 
thus became difficult to sustain the brethren. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is hardly just to look upon this concession of 
Sixtus IV as an act of levity, or to accuse the Order of laxism. 
On the contrary, under the circumstances it was the only logical 
and expedient measure to take. Such a legislation, it is true, 
was not in accordance with the letter of the Rule of St. Francis. 
For that reason the Observants in 1481 requested the Holy 
Father that they be not included in this privilege of accepting 


legacies. Sixtus acquiesced to their wishes in his Brief Luicet 


nos.dudum Aug 3/4617 

Another concession that evinced Sixtus’ good will was the 
amplification and extension of the privilegium fort to the 
TERTIARIES of both sexes by virtue of which they 
could enjoy all the privileges and the full immunity included 
by Canon Law in the said privilege both in regard to their 
person as also to their possessions. Sixtus threatened all 
offenders with excommunication latae sententiae. He also 
enjoined the. Ordinaries of the various dioceses to excommuni- 
cate all such offenders excommunicatione majori.‘® He declared 
the vows of those Tertiaries who lived in a Community, 1.e. 
religious Tertiaries, to be solemn, notwithstanding the Consti- 
tution of Boniface VIII to the contrary.™ 

The Bull Ciccumspecta Apostolicae Sedis Dec. 1, 1480 con- 
tributed much towards the peace of the consciences of many. 
By the same, Sixtus declared that none of the statutes of the 
Order or the Constitutiones Apostolicae obliged under pain of 
mortal sin and that those binding under penalty of excommu- 
nication latae sententiae were to be changed to ferendae senten- 
tiae.” He made a similar decision in favor of the COLETANS, 


° AM XIV 271. 
* Sacrosanctae Ecclesiae, Nov. 20, 1473. AM XIV 87. 
* AM XIV 257. According to the new legislation of Canon Law the vows 


of female Religious Tertiaries are now only simple, although perpetual. 
AM XIV’ 255. 
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the reformed Poor Clares, and declared them, as also the 
Tertiaries of both sexes, participants of the privileges and 
indulgences of the Order of the Friars Minor. He Wished that 
the ‘Tertiaries in France be under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the General and the Provincials.1% 


Two Bulls regarding privileges and concessions that became 
famous in history are the so-called “Mare Magnum’ of 1474 
and the “Bulla Aurea’ of 1479. In the “Mare Magnum’’* 
(Great Sea) Sixtus re-iterates all the privileges ever granted 
the Friars Minor by his predecessors CLEMENT IV and 
EUGENE IV and added to these a-multitude of others, e.g. 
the faculties of hearing confessions of seculars® and of giving 
Holy Communion and even Extreme Unction to such that have 
confessed to the friars; also of burying from their churches and 
in their cemeteries such seculars that had expressed a desire to 
be laid away shrouded in the habit of the Order: furthermore, 
the power of acquiring the goods of monasteries deserted by the 
POOR CLARES and the Nuns of St. Damian: the faculty of 
appointing a chaplain of their own choice to exercise parochial 
tights in the churches of the Order that enjoy such rights (Con- 
ventual Churches) ; the privilege of the General and the Provin- 
cials to dispense their subjects “in defectu natalium’’: ample 
powers in regard to Divine Worship during an Interdict: ex- 
emption from tithes and episocopal jurisdiction, etc., etc. Fur- 
thermore, privileges granted to the DOMINICANS are made 
common to the FRAIRS MINOR and vice-versa per communti- 
cationem privilegiorum.1® This communication of privileges 
between the two Orders was confirmed again by a special Bull 
five years later (Sacri Praedicatorum et Minorum Fratrum 


* Ex Apostolicae servitutis, Oct. 16, 1477. Regest. Pont. AM XIV 563; 
AM XIV 185. 

™ Regiminis universalis Ecclesiae, Aug. 13, 1474; AM XIV 99: Monu- 
menta Franc. Bull 217 sq. AFH II 457. 

*In former centuries the friars were not allowed to exercise parish rights 
to the extent that they are today. 

“AM XIV 99 sqq. 
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Ordines July 25, 1479, and is known as the “Bull Agreaa = 
Lest they come into displeasure with the secular clergy on 
account of these exhaustive privileges, especially those pertaining 
to the parochial rights, the OBSERVANTS of their own accord 
declined many of them.*® Sixtus had even gone so fat.as to 
grant at the request of the Cisalpine Vicar General, Peter of 
Naples, permission to the missionary brethren during their 
travels.in various dioceses to hear confessions of secular without 
even receiving faculties from the Ordinary.1® He granted a 
plenary indulgence to the Friars and Nuns in the hour of their 
death.2° In the “Golden Bull’ of 14797 Sixtus decreed that a 
Franciscan must not act as Inquisitor against a Dominican; that . 
parish priests must not accuse the Mendicants of heresy nor tell 
the faithful that they are not obliged to hear Mass on days of 
obligation in their (Mendicant) churches; and finally that 
neither seculars nor religious must endeavor to influence the 
faithful regarding the place of their burial. 


Besides the granting of manifold privileges, Sixtus IV showed 
his love for the Order in many other ways.”? He had a great 
devotion to the Seraphic Founder, ST. FRANCIS, whose 38th 
successor. as General of the whole Order (1464-1469) he had 
been and whose tomb he visited as Pope in 1476.?° He desired 
to see St. Francis honored not only by the Order but also by 


CA sON LN ae oe 

TAR Its 62. 

2 AM XIV 186. 

AM XIV 186. 

2 Chroniche di S. Francesco III 319; Eubel Il 223. 

2Cf Bull. Assis. No. 299, 300 and 301 in favor of the Sacro Convento; 
303 in favor of San Francesco, Assisi and 315 in favor of the custos of the 
Sacro Convento. 

8 Wadding in a touching manner refers to this visit in the following words: 
Sixtus etst dignitate sublimis et potestate supremus, non dedignatus tamen est 
se Minorem profiteritt, patremque suum et Institutorem humilem deprecare 
Franciscum. Retenta constanter religiosa disciplinae ptetate, erga sanctum 
Praeceptorem praecordialem conservavit affectum . . . Secreto habito colloquto 
cum Ministro Generali, Sacri Conventus Custode, et Sacrista, sub altum no- 
ctis silentium descendit per occultos recessus ad subterraneam Ecclestam tn qua 
Virum sanctissimum, in pedes erectum, reverentur et cum lacrimis veneratus 


est. (AM YXLV u1A5; 
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Church Universal. Accordingly on Oct. 2, 1472, the first year 
aiter his elevation to the See of Peter, Sixtus ordained that the 
Feast of St. Francis, Oct. 4th, be celebrated with the rite of 
duplex by both secular and regular clergy throughout the 
world.** In fact, judging from the tenor of the letter, Sixtus 
IV intended to include the Feast of St. Francis among the days 
of precept and obligation of the ecclesiastical year.2> In 14&C 
he permitted the Credo to be recited by the Franciscan Friars 
every day during the Octave of the Feast”° and even granted an 
indulgence of ten years and as many quarantines to those who 
would celebrate the Feast in a befitting manner.?” The Decree 
of the Pope is also a most beautiful eulogy on the life and deeds 
of St. Francis. In 1471, Feb. 2, Dignum reputantes, he granted 
a plenary indulgence to those attending the Feast of the Trans- 
Meron of the Body of St. Francis.22 On Nov. 12, 1471, he 
conceded most ample faculties permitting the friars to accept 
legacies, testaments, etc., and to dispose of them through the 
Syndic (papal financial administrator), using the price of sale 
for the repair of the Sacro Convento and Basilica of San Fran- 
cesco at Assisi.° 


In 1472, (Feb. 29) (Dum fructus uberes) Sixtus confirmed 
the actions of his predecessors MARTIN IV and MARTIN V 
regarding the authority of the Syndics and gave them permis- 
sion to dispose of legacies for the Benefit of the Order as they 
deemed most expedient.*° 


** Praeclara Sanctorum Merita, Oct. 2, 1472. AM XIV 35-7; Monu- 
menta Franciscana No. 544, Bull 209. 

»» Gloriost Confessoris Francisci festivitatem hanc, quam deinceps perpetuts 
futuris temportbus celebrem esse, et ut festum duplex a cunctis Christianis 
celebrari ab omni opere servili abstineri et sub observantia et praecepto com- 
prehendi volumus et tenore praesentium decernimus. 1. c. 

SeoMeXTV 125, 

" Vere penetentibus et confessis, qui . . . devote celebraverint annuatim 
decem annos et totidem quadragenes de injunctis eis poenitentis relaxamus. |b. 

* Bull. Assis. No. 317. 

* Copy of the original made by the Typis Reverendae Camerae Apostolt- 
cae in 1642 is preserved in the Archives of the Friars Minor Conventuals, 
Rome. 

® Bull. Assis. No. 300, p. 51. AM XIV 537. 
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Sixtus also wished that the impression of the SACRED 
STIGMATA be attributed to St. Francis and to no one else.* 
The occasion of this decree was the following. The Conventuals — 
returning from their General Chapter held at Ferrara in 1472 
had noticed that many pictures of ST. CATHERINE OF 
SIENA® bearing the impression of the Stigmata were being 
circulated. Sixtus also observed that in the Bull of the Canont- | 
zation of St. Catherine by PIUS II mention was made of her 
stigmata. Not sharing this belief, however, Sixtus forbade the 
painting and the printing of all such pictures and admonished 
the preachers not to spread such a doctrine to the people under 
the pain of excommunication 1pso facto incurrendae and re- 
served to the Holy Father, except in the hour of death, until 
the Holy See had ttself given its official word of approbation or — 
reprobation. The decrees only served to bring about heated — 
discussions between the DOMINICANS and the CONVENT- | 
UALS, the former asserting the stigmatization of St. Catherine 
and the latter denying it. The Franciscans had not yet forgiven 
the Dominicans for opposing the stigmatization of St. Francis 
and this undoubtedly proved a welcome opportunity to show 
their resentment.?* Lest the discussion go too far Sixtus in the 
year 1478 called LEONARD OF PERUGIA, the Master 
General of the Dominicans, to Rome, and told him to confer 
on this matter with his friars who were soon to gather at Perugia 
for their General Chapter. The General did so and forbade the 
Dominicans to have St. Catherine painted with the mark of the 
stigmata. Sixtus IV approved of his action.*4 Owing to a false 
interpretation of one of his Bulls, Sixtus IV in 1480 renewed ~ 


1“ Syectat ad Romani Pontificis prudentiam,” Sept. 6, 1472; “Licet dum 
militans,” July 6, 1475. AM XIV 37 sqq. cf. AM II 95. Quoddam singu- 
lare concessum fuit Beato Francisco, quod null inter natos mulierum legitur 
fuisse donatus, et hoc est impressio stigmatum sacrorum ... St. Antoninus. . 


ey Cf. P. Innocenzo Taurisni, O.P., S. Francesco e i Francescani nella vita 
di S. Caterina da Siena in Ant. II (1927) 91-134; MF XXVIII 64. 


% Cf. Eubel, Geschichte der Oberdeutschen Provinz p. 27-8. 
** Olim tuae devotioni communicamus, Oct. 3, 1478. AM XIV 42. 
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his injunctions again the public veneration in the stigmata of 
St. Catherine.*° 

In 1475 when the praises of ST. BONAVENTURE of 
Bagnorea, the learned Cardinal and VIII General of the Order 
(1257-1274), once more began to be sung on account of the 
repeated miracles wrought through his intercession, no one 
desired more than Sixtus IV to see his illustrious predecessor as 
General placed in the canon of the Saints of God. Sixtus 
was especially encouraged and gratified by the many letters of 
secular princes and eccelesiastical prelates that arrived from all 
sides petitioning this honor for Bonaventure.** “To promote the 
cause of the canonization, Sixtus IV in 1476 sent learned men 
to Bagnorea, where Bonaventure had been born, and to Lyons 
where he had died, to make investigations concerning his life, 
virtues and miracles. The examiners of the cause were JULIUS, 
Cardinal of St. Peter and Vincula and the Protector of the 
Order (later POPE JULIUS II); STEPHEN NARDINA, 
Archbishop ot Milan; and FRANCIS OF GONZAGA, Bishop 
of Mantua. To the prayers of prelates and princes were added, 


1478, those of FRANCIS NANI, General of the Order, and 


“PETER RODULPH, Procurator of the Order. The various 


examinations having proven satisfactory, Sixtus decided to 
canonize Bonaventure that same year, 1478, about the Feast 
of Pentecost. Owing however to a pest on the one hand and 
to the war with the Turks on the other®? he was impeded from 


© Alias per breve nostrum, Oct. 19, 1480. AM XIV 42. In the above 
mentioned Bull Olim Sixtus IV approving of the obedience of the friars in 
thus complying with his wish, had removed all excommunications inflicted 
by the Bull Liced dum militans against those that would in the future paint 
such pictures. This was however not the end of the controversy. It continued 
for over a century. The successors of Sixtus IV, Innocent VIII 1484-1492; 
Alexander VI 1492-1503; and Clement VIII 1592-1605 were obliged to 
take action in regard to the Stigmata of St. Catherine of Siena until Urban 
VIII (1623-1644), after many sessions of several commissions of Cardinals, 
finally permitted mention to be made of the Stigmata of St. Catherine in the 
VI lesson of the breviary, read on her Feast day, April 3. 

© Thus Frederick III, Emperor of the German Roman Empire (1452- 
1493); Louis XI of France; Ferdinand of Sicily; the Dukes of Venice, Cala- 
bria, Milan and Savoy. Cf. a beautiful letter of the Duke of Calabria pre- 


served to posterity by Wadding in AM XIV 123. 


fit. Ar Il 456. 
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accomplishing this wish until four years later.** On the tenth 
day of April, 1482, in the presence of the Cardinalitial Curia, 
assembled in the Aula Mayor, the Advocate of the cause, — 
OCTAVIAN DE MARTINIS, held a beautiful oration por- 
traying the life of the Saint, extolling his heroic virtues and 
enumerating the many certified miracles performed through his 
intercession. On the following Sunday, the Octave of Easter, 
Sixtus IV placed Bonaventure in the catalogue of Saints ‘by his 
Bull Suprema coelestis patria, April 14, 1482;°° fixed his Feast 
day, duplex majus (with octave in the Order) for the second 
Sunday on July; and ordered his name to be inserted in the 
Litany of the Saints of the Order after that of ST. ANTHONY 
OF PADUA.“ Later the Feast day of the Saint was set for the 
14th day of July. St. Bonaventure was formally declared ‘“‘Doc- 
tor of the Church’’ by SIXTUS V although Sixtus IV in the 
Bull of Canonization already makes mention of this great 
honor due the ‘‘Seraphic Doctor.’’ A beautiful mural painting 
commemorating this event was made in the sacristy of the 
church of the Conventuals, “Santi Apostoli’ at Rome, and in 
his honor the COLLEGE OF ST. BONAVENTURE 
Rome, which for centuries was a noted seat of learning, was 
- instituted.*t St. Bonaventure was the sixth among the Saints 
of the Western Church to receive the honor of “‘Doctor of the 
Church’, the only other up to that time, besides the four known 
Doctors of the Western Church, being ST. THOMAS OF 
AQUINAS, Bonaventure’s contemporary and friend. 

Further evidences of Sixtus’ love for the Order can be deduced 
from the fact that in 1477 he ordered the body of ST. JAMES 
OF THE MARCHES, the last of the ‘‘four pillars of the 
Observants’ (the other three being St. Bernardine of Siena, 
St. John Capistran and Albert of Sartiano), who died the year 


* AM XIV 193-4; cf. MF XVII and XVIIL. 

* AM XIV 196 sqq.; AF Il 481; Monumenta Franciscana No. 548. 

* April 20, 1482. AM XIV 301. 

* Triumphantis Hierusalem Gloriam, March 6, 1587. AM XIV 303; 
cf. Pr. Dominico Sparacio, O.M.Conv., Seraphici D. Bonaventurae Ord. Min. — 
Conv. De Urbe Collegii a Sixto V fundati Synopsis Historica (Romae, Typis 
Pols Vat .b9 73). 
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previous,*? to be transferred to a costly chapel erected in his 
honor by GONSALVUS, DUKE OF CORDUBA ==. In= the 
so-called ‘“‘Suffragia Sanctorum’ at Vespers and Lauds recited 
at one time on semi-double and simple feast days Sixtus IV 
wished that in the Order a commemoration be made of all the 
Franciscan Saints.*# It was also during his Pontificate (1475) 
that the cause of the canonization of ST. JOHN CAPIS- 
TRAN, which finally was effected under Alexander VILL, 
began to be agitated;** that the grand BASILICA (ie ed 
ANTHONY OF PADUA was consecrated (1480) ;*° and the 
Divine Office of the FIRST FIVE MARTYRS of the Order 
was approved for the Church Universal.*’ 


In addition to these signs of interest in the Order Sixtus 1V 
granted, at the request of the General, a plenary indulgence to 
all who would visit ALVERNO on the feast of the Sacred 
Stigmata of St. Francis, Sept. 17; the Church of the Seraphic 
Founder at ASSISI Oct. 4th; and the Basilica of St. Anthony 
“at PADUA on June 13th. Sixtus’ IV love for the Order and 
its Saints was excelled only by the love he had for the Heavenly 
Patroness of the Order, Mary, the ‘‘Queen of the Order of the 
Friars Minor’ (Regina Ordinis Fratcum Minorum) as PIUS 
X recently (1909) styled her. Sixtus it was who, like the 
saintly PIUS IX, so ardently desired to see the beautiful jewel 
of the Declaration of the IMMACULATE GONGCEP TION 
set within her glorious crown. The time was not yet ripe for 
Sixtus to make this declaration, but he prepared the way for 
Pius. 


eect AF Il 396. 

moAM XIV’ 150. 
_*Gaudete pauperes spiritu et exultate: quoniam merces vestra coptosa est 
in coelis. Aeterna fac cum sanctts tuts, Domine. In gloria numerari. Oremus. 
Preces nostras etc., cf. Breviarum Ordinis Minorum Conventualium, Editio 
Reuter (Rome, 1910), p. 125. This commemoration has recently been 
eliminated by Pius X who in his new decree, introducing a change in the re- 
citation of the Office, ordered the Commemoration of all Saints to be made 
under one antiphon. | 

AM XIV: 127. 

“AM XIV 143. 

7 AR II 455, 474: AM XIV 263; AM ad annum 1219 and 1220. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


General Francis Nani Samson (1475-1499) 
The Doctrine of Immaculate Conception? 


meme Cardinal Protector of the Order,? PETER RIARIO, 
_ appointed by SIXTUS IV, died shortly after his appointment, 
Jan. 3, 1474.° Riario’s high position in the Church proved 
more to his individual detriment, than to the universal welfare 
of the Community. The death of his protégé was as keen 
a blow to Sixtus IV as it was to the youthful and worldly 


1Cf. Pietro Pauwels, O.F.M., Les Franciscaines et  Immaculée Conception 
(Malines, 1904); Italian translation by Agosto Molini (Rome, 194); Ma- 
 riotti P. Candido O.F.M., L’Immacolata Concezione di Marta ed 1 Francescant 
(Quarrachi 1904) (cf. AFH III 565); Analecta Bollandiana, Tom. XXV 
(Brussels, 1906) 110-11; P. Drieghe Adjuto, O.F.M., L’Immaculée Con- 
ception et les Traditions Franciscaines AMalines, 1905) (AFH I 167); Dal- 
Gal, O.F.M., L’Immacolata e i Francescant attraverso 1 secolt (Quarrachi, 
1905) ; Sevesi, P. Papolo M. O.F.M., I Frati Minori e L’'Immacolata (Quar- 
rachi, 1907); Migliori Benigno, O.F.M., L’Athleta dell’Immacolata, Vita 
Popolare del B. Giovanni Duns Scoto Dottore Sottile Mariano (Lonigo, 
1924); La Verna, (1903) I yr. 454-9, (1904-05) II yr. 16-21, 493- 
502: (cf. AFH III 509); Luce e Amore (Florence, 1904) Ann. I 539-45; 
Homiletic Review, vol. XXIV No. 3 (Dec. 1923) (cf. AFH XIX 273-4); 
The Irish Theological Quarterly Review, XIII (1918) 297-310; Mont- 
gomery Carmichel, Francia’s Masterpiece. An Essay on the Beginnings of the 
Immaculate Conception in Art (London, 1909); L. Pastor, History of the 
Popes (London 1903) IV 393-5; Fr. Hugolinus Storff, O.F.M., The Im- 
maculate Conception, (San Francisco, St. Francis Press, 1925) (AFH XIX 
273-4); Heribert Holzapfel, Bibliotheca Franciscana de Immaculata Concep- 
tione B.M.V. (Quarrachi, 194); AF II 216-7. 301-2, 526-9; Extrav. 
Comm. lib. III tit. XII. c. 2; Denziger, Die Lehre von der Unbefleckten 
Empfaengniss p. 30 ff. (Wurzburg, 1855); Diomede Scaramuzzi, O.F.M., 
L'Immcolato Concepimento di Maria; questione inedita di Landulfo Carra- 
ciolo (Florence, 1931); cf. Gemelli, The Franciscan Message to the World 
(London, 1935) 213, 241; Carolus M. Balic, O.F.M., De Ordine Minorum 
Tamquam Duce Pii Fidelium Sensu in Quaestione de Immaculata Concep- 
tione B. V. Mariae (Quarrachi, 1934); Id. Quaestiones Disputatae De Im- 
mac. Conceptione B. M. V. (Sibenico, 1931); Bernard A. McKenna, DD: 
The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Historical Development and 
Dogmatic Fulfilment (Washington, D. C., 1929). For additional literature 
cf. AFH I 503 (Dal Gal and Sevesi). 

? Cf. Bull Sacra Minorum Religio, Feb. 24, 1472 (AM XIV 59) in which 
Sixtus IV defines the obligations and privileges of the Procurator General of 
the Order. 

*AM XIV 89. 
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minded Cardinal, who seemed to have forgotten, that despite 


his eminent honor as Cardinal, he was still a friar.* Sixtus’ 


grief, however was well founded, for Riario despite his faults, 
was a very talented prince and of the greatest assistance to the 
Pope in the difficult administration of the affairs of the latter's 
exalted office as Visible Head of the Church. WADDING quotes 
a most beautiful letter of a certain Canon Regular of the Church 
of Pavia, concerning the death of Ruario.® His successor was 
JULIUS DE DELLA ROVERE of Abizzola, Cardinal of the 
Church of St. Peter in Chains (San Pietro in Vinculi), also 
a nephew of Sixtus IV, (the later Pope JULIUS II 1503- 
1513). Julius was, like Riario, a protegé of Sixtus IV. The 


latter gave him as a youth his meals in the Convents of the 


Order and later, while Sixtus was General, placed him in the 


=- 


Convent of Perugia where he might devote himself to higher — 
studies. Julius remained thirty years Protector of the Order, — 


(1474-1503), in fact until he was elected Pope.® 


In-1475' the CHAPTERS OF ALL “THREE@PAMIETE: 


of the Order were due. The General of the Order, ZANETTI, 


in compensation for his merits was appointed Titular Arch- 


bishop of Thebes and Ordinary of the Diocese of Treviso. The 
Conventuals at their CHAPTER HELD AT |) URBINO eq 
the Feast of Pentecost, May 14, 1475, unanimously elected 
as successor to Zanetti, FRANCIS NANI, better known 


by his other name Samson.’ 


Francis Nani was born at Brescia, 1414 and when but a boy 
of eight years was brought by his mother to the Convent of 
the Conventuals at Siena for his education and consecration 


Ot beastorileye sch.pli 

PAMEXLV£ 9.0: 

SAM XTV:91; 

" AF II 459 cf. MF XXII, 146-74; XXII 42-60; XXIV 154-165. . The 
official Acts of this famous and beloved General are preserved in the Archives 
of the Order Friars Minor Conventuals at SS. XII Apostolt, Rome. They ap- 


peared through P. M. Guiseppe Abatt. Min. Conv. in the numbers of the MF 


just quoted. Cf. AFH XVI, 441; Wadding and Sbaraglea, Scriptores (Edit. 
WNard:) Vol. 1 93;:, Vol. Il. Part I 299 
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to God. He applied himself most diligently to his studies and 
having no money to buy books, (like a great American states- 
man after him, Abraham Lincoln) borrowed the books of his 
colleagues and while they slept, studied in the light of the 
dormitory lamp. He made rapid and steady progress. After 
graduating in the Liberal Arts, he took up Rhetoric, Philosophy 
and Theology, acquired the Gradus Magisterit, and was ‘ap- 
pointed professor of the College of Bologna. In 1457 he taught 
Philosophy at the University of Pavia and 1459 at Siena. In 
1461 he acted as Inquisitor at Siena and in 1463 as Custos of 
the Custody of the same city. It was during the course of his 
disputations with the DOMINICANS concerning the IMMAC- 
ULATE CONCEPTION before SIXTUS IV in 1476 that 
owing to the easy manner in which he solved the difficulties 
of his adversaries he merited from the Supreme Pontiff the 
encomium ‘“‘fortissimus Samson.’’® He acted as Provincial of 
the Holy Land, and later (1470) of the Province of Etruria 
and Tuscany. It was as Provincial at Florence that he was 
elected General. Of his regime (1475-1499) WADDING speaks 
in a most commendable manner. During his long Generalate 
SEVEN CHAPTERS were held, viz: Rome 1479, BRESCIA 
1482, CASALE MONTISFERRATO 1485, CREMONA 
1488, ASSISI 1491, BOLOGNA 1494, and MILAN 1498. 
He advanced religious discipline and promoted studies in the 
Order. He used the donations given and patrimony left him 
to embellish the churches of the Order: San Francesco at Assisi, 
San Antonio at Padua, Santa Croce in Florence and San Fran- © 
cesco at Brescia. Owing to the gravity of his deportment, the 
integrity of his morals and the ability of prudent administra- 
tion, he soon won the hearts not only of his confréres, but also 
of the secular princes. 

According to the decisions of SIXTUS IV he left the 
Observants in peace and permitted them to live in accordance 
with their exemptions and constitutions as conceded by the 


ee an tconersl Samson cf“ MP (XXXII 154; XXXIIE,125,-386; 
MF XXXV 240: XXXIV 80; XXXVI 206-26. 
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Bulls of EUGENE IV and his successors. He would not 
cooperate with their adversaries. When the latter made objec- 


tions to him on this account, he jocosely if not sarcastically _ 


remarked: ‘“‘Why should I mix into the affairs of lousy 
brethren? There is no reason in the world that you should 
consider them of such importance as even to worry your heads 
about them.’’® 

The TRANSALPINE OBSERVANTS held their Chapter 
at the same time (1475) at ST. OMER in France and elected 
JOHN PHILIP (this being his second term) as successor to 
John Croyn. The CISALPINE in their Chapter at NAPLES 
elected Peter of Naples their Vicar General. (St.) JAMES 
OF THE MARCHES was present at this Chapter, having 
been called thither by Sixtus IV, so that he might be at the 
services of KING FERDINAND. James was presented to the 
Chapter as Discretus (delegate) of the Province of the Marches. 
When he saw that (BI.) Mark of Bologna was present at 
the Chapter but without the right of casting a vote, James 
became indignant. Why had another been preferred to Mark 
as Discretus of the Province of Bologna? Mark was known for 
his excellent qualifications and untiring zeal for the regular 
Observance of the Rule, but for that very reason had incurred 
the hatred of his less fervent brethren.1° James of the Marches 
insisted that Mark cast his (James’) vote instead. He obtained 
from the new Vicar General the right and honor for Mark 
to cast a vote also in the next Chapter, as “Pater Ordinis et 
prudens rector.’’1 ) 


One of the resolutions of this Chapter was to petition the 
Holy See to change the dispositions of EUGENE IV and PIUS 
II regarding the time that the newly elected Vicar General 
should begin to act in the capacity of his office. The two popes 
mentioned, namely, had ordained that the former Vicar General 


J Ut quid me pediculosis Fratribus immisceam? Neque est cur vos tanti illos 
factatis, ut misellos amplius contristetis. AM XIV 124-5. 

* AM XIV 125. 

AVC, 
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should still be head of the Community until the newly ‘elected 
Vicar receive the necessary approbation from the General of the 
Order. Owing to the fact however, that the General, being 
a Conventual, was not always in the vicinity of the place 
where the Observants held Chapters it often happened that 
two or three months elapsed before the two, the Conventual 
General and his Observant Vicar, met. In the meantime the 
newly elected Vicar General was unable to act.2 


At the close of this Chapter, a certain FRIAR ANTHONY 
of the Province of Tuscany tried to institute a new congrega- 
tion that was to observe the Rule of St. Francis in its pristine 
vigor without privileges or declarations. One evening he and 
five other companions secretly stole away from their Convent 
and set out for Rome. There they met COUNT JEROME 
DELLA ROVERE, a nephew of Sixtus IV, and besought him 
to obtain for them the approbation of the Pope for their little 
band. Jerome granted them permission to found a Convent 
on his own estate at Piceno. When however he was informed 
a few days later by the Pro-Vicar of Tuscany of the secret 
manner in which Anthony and his brethren had acted, he 
_tevoked his assistance and the zealous friars were transported 
without much ado to their own native Convents, only there 
to receive a severe reprimand and condign punishment. 


During the Pontificate of Sixtus IV the important question 
of th IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY was agitated. The Franciscans had from the 
very beginning cherished a tender devotion to the Immaculate 
Mother of God.* One of the resolutions of the General 
CHAPTER OF 1219 was that a Mass be celebrated every 
Saturday in honor of the Blessed Virgin!® and of the CHAP- 


“AM XIV 126-6; cf. Benoffi, p. 170. 

AM. XIV +127-8: 

“ Post haec pusilli gregis pastor Franciscus ad S. Mariane Portiuncula duo- 
denarium illum Fratrum numerum, superna gratia praeeunte, deduxit, ut ubi 
metito Matris Det Minorum sumpserat Ordo initium, ipstus illic susciperet 
auxilit incrementum. St. Bonaventurae, Leg. May. IV 5. 

* Erhle, Generalconstitutionen des Francizkanerordens, ALKG. V1; 36, 40. 
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TER OF PISA 1263 that Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion be introduced.in the Order. Following the doctrine of 
their illustrious SCOTUS and adhering to his well known argu- 
ment Deus potuit, Deum decuit, Deus fecit® the FRANCIS- 
CANS affrmed the doctrine. The DOMINICANS following 
their Angelic Doctor, ST. THOMAS** denied it. The heat 
of contention was centered in Lombardy especially in the 
cities of Ferrara and Brescia. Books were written pro and 
contra, and the doctrine became so much discussed that SIX- 
TUS IV, at the beginning of the year 1477, announced a public 
disputation to be held: at Rome. VINCENT BANDELIE 
formerly a priest of the diocese of Tortona, and afterwards 
General of the Dominicans, denied the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of Mary. He had previously written to this effect a booklet 
entitled Libellus de Veritate Conceptionts Gloriosae Vuirgints 
Mariae. PRANCIS NANI, the Franciscan General, affirmed 
the doctrine. In fact he defended the Immaculate Conception 
so invincibly and answered the objections of his opponent so 
clearly, that Sixtus IV, who was present at all the disputations, 
gave him, as mentioned and as asserted the name of fortissimus 
Samson.*® Sixtus IV was so well pleased with the defense 
of the doctrine that he immediately approved the Office and 
Mass of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin composed by 
LEONARD OF NOGAROLIS, a priest of Verona. He wished 
both Mass and Office read and recited on the Feast day of 
Mary’s Conception, and granted to thgse doing so or merely 


* “God was able to create Mary Immaculate, it behooved Him to do so. 


He did create Immaculate.’’ Cf. Zeit. f. Kath. Theol. (Innsbruck, 1906) 
454-469; Revista Storica-Critica delle Scienze Theol. (Roma, Anno I 1905) 
Z9 1 sqq. 


te Cf. e. g. Divint Thomae Aquinatia Doctoris Angelict in Salutationem 
Angelicam sive Ave Maria Exposito.—Hurter, SS. Patrum Opuscola, Vol. 
XXXIV p. 323-4. 


“ Hujus, (Nani) ingenium, in arguendo acumen, in respondendo facili- 
tatem, in dissolvendis adversartorum argumentis miram dextetitatem admira- 
tus Pontifex, qui certamini voluit interesse, Samsonen appelavit, quasi ea 
facilitate difficultatum objectarum nodos, qua Samson Philistaeorum vincula, 


disciderit. AM XIV 170. 
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attending divine services on that day or its Octave, the same 
indulgences as his illustrious predecessors URBAN IV and 
MARTIN V had granted for the Feast of Corpus Christi. He 
himself wrote the Homily for the third Nocturn.?® As the 
Divine Office composed by Leonard of Verona was found 
somewhat faulty, and the devotion to the Immaculate Mother 
of God continued to increase, a new Office was composed by 
BERNARDINE OF BUSTI (the same who had composed 
the Office of the Holy Name of Jesus.) This also received 
the approbation of Sixtus IV who exhorted the faithful to 
recite it and thereby show their devotion to Mary. He also 
granted indulgences for its recitation.2® This Office by Bernard- 
ine of Busti was in time lost and that of Leonard of Verona 
(after proper corrections had been made) prevailed. The 
feast was celebrated in the Order cum octava duplici.2* The 
personal belief of Sixtus IV in the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary however did not quell all doubts, 
neither did the opponents of the doctrine cease to preach the 
contrary to the faithful. ; 


During the Lent of 1482 matters went so far as to excite 
scandals. Books were written denying the Immaculate Con- 
ception and asserting that all those who held contrary views 
to be heretics and for that reason guilty of mortal sin. One 
of these books was the aforesaid Lrbellus of BANDELLI. 
The excitement reached such a stage, especially in Ferrara, that 
HERCULES the magistrate of the City, ordered on his own 
accord a public disputation in his palace and invited the Bishop 
of the city to be present. Vincent Bandelli, who in 1505 
became Master General of the Dominicans, took the negative 


side; the Carmelite, BAPTIST OF FERRARA, and the 


® Cum praecelsa meritorum insignia, Feb. 27, 1476. AM XIV 171. The 
Pontiffs up to Pius X began the year with the Feast of the Annunciation, 
March 25. Thus the days from Jan. 1 to March 24 were considered belong- 
ing to the previous year. Hence the Bull just mentioned although dated Feb. 
27, 1476, was according to our present reckoning really Feb. 27, 1477. 
AM XIV 170. 

” Libenter ad ea, Oct. 4, 1480. AM XIV 254. 

*% AF II 474. 
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famous Franciscan preacher, BL. BERNARDINE OF 
FELTRE defended the affirmative. Bandelli asserted a 
“Spiritual Conception” of the Blessed Virgin or rather a 
‘Sanctification’ of Mary in the womb of St. Ann, just as the 
Fathers and theologians of the Church claim for St. John 
the Baptist. 

The whole controversy reached the ears of Sixtus [TV and in 
a Bull (Grave nimis gerimus) he severely condemned the above 
mentioned works denying the Immaculate Conception or 
accusing those that believed in the doctrine or recited the 
Office of the same to be heretics and guilty of mortal sin. He 
furthermore forbade all preachers under pain of excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Pope to teach the people otherwise than 
what the Church had always believed: namely that Mary was 
conceived without the stain of original sin. The Bull portrays 
already in those days, and long before the solemn proclamation 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin by Pope 
Pius [IX in 1854, the belief of the Church in such explicit 
terms that it will not be inopportune for the glory of the 
Immaculate Mother, the Patroness of the Order of the Friars 
Minor, to give in a note the whole Bull.?3 


A Cla MB WV LiG7.-sqaz.c 1X30: 

*® Grave nimis gerimus et molestum, cum sinistra nobis de qutbusuis eccle- 
Stasticts personis referuntur, seu in earum, gui ad praedicandum verbum Dei 
sunt deputati, excesstbus praedicando commissis ea gravius provocamur quo 
li periculostus remanent incorrecti, cum facile deleri nequeant, qui multorum 
cotdibus, st publice praedicando diffusius et damnabilius imptimantur, erro- 
res. Sane, sicut accepimus, nonnulli diversorum Ordinum ad praedicandum 
Verbum Dei in diversis civitatibus et locts partium Lombardiae deputati, non 
ignatt, quod sancta Romana Ecclesia de intemeratae semperque Virginis glo- 
riosae Conceptione Festum celebrat, et speciale ac proprim offictum ordinavit, 
in eorum praedicationibus ad populum publice affirmare hactenus non erubu- 
erunt, et cotidie praedicare non cessant, astante populi multitudine, omnes tllos 
gui tenent et affirmant eamdem gloriosam et immaculatam Det Genitricem 
Virginem Mariam absque peccati originalt macula fuisse conceptam, hereticos 
esse, et ipsam Romanam Ecclestam solam spiritualem Conceptionem seu san-— 
ctiftcattonem ejusdem beatae Virginis Mariae celebrare; ac hujusmodi eorum 
ptaedicationitbus non contenti confectio super his suis assertionibus libros in 
publicam ediderunt, ex quorum praedicationibus et assertionibus hujusmodt 
non levia scandala in partibus illis in mentibus Fidelium sunt exorta, et ma- 
jora exoritt formidantur in dies. Nos igitur hujusmodi temerariis ausibus, et 
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Some adversaries of Mary’s Immaculate Conception have 
tried to prove the Bull spurious, but without any tenable 
reason, as WADDING** so excellently shows by citing numerous 
contemporaneous authors and works that mention it in connec- 
tion with the name of Sixtus IV. To dispel all doubt con- 


perversis, ac a veritate penitus alienis assertionibus, et scandalis, quae exinde 
in Dei Ecclesia exoritt possent, quantam Nobis ex alto conceditur, obviare 
volentes, motu proprio, non ad alicujus Nobis super oblatam petitionis in- 
stantiam, sed de nostra mera deliberatione, hujusmodi assertionibus Praedica- 
torum eorumdem et aliorum quorumlibet. qui atfirmare praesumerent, eam- 
dem Sanctam Romanam Ecclestam de spitituali dumtaxat Concepttone et San- 
ctificattone ejusdem Virginis gloriosae Festum celebrare, et eos, qui crederent 
eamdem Det genitricem ab originalis peccati macula in sua Conceptione prae- 

servatam futsse, propterea alicujus haeresis labe pollutos fore, utpote falsas et 
 erroneas ac vetitate alienas, editosque desuper libros id continentes, auctoritate 
Apostolica, tenore praesenttum reprobamus et damnamus; ac motu et aucto- 
ritate praedictis statuimus et ordinamus, quod Praedicatores Verbi Dei et qui- 
cumque alit, cujuscunque gradus, ordinis et conditionis fuerint, qui de cetero 
dusu temerario praesumpserint in eorumdem praedicationibus ad populum, 
seu alias quomodolibet affirmare, hujusmodi per Nos sic reprobatas et damna- 
tas assertiones et opiniones veras esse, aut dictos libros pro veros legere, tenere 
vel habere, postquam de praesentibus scientiam habuerint, excommunicationis 
sententiam et aeternae maledictionis poenam eo ipso tncurrant, a qua ab alio, 
quam a Romano Pontifice, et illius proprio ore expressa causa hujusmodi 
propter quam censuras praedictas incurrerint, nist 1n mortis articulo consti- 
tutt, nequeant absolutionis benefictum obtinere: non obstantibus constitutio- 
nibus et ordinationibus Apostolicis contrariis quibuscumque, seu si aliquibus 
communiter vel divisim a Sede Apostolica indultum existat . . . quod inter- 
dict, suspendi vel excommunicari non possint, per litteras Apostolicas non 
factentes plenam et expressam, ac a verbo ad verbum de hujusmodi indulto 
mentionem. Pari damnationi et censurae subjicientes illos, qui praedicare, 
docere aut alias verbo vel scripto affirmare praesumserunt, hereticum fore, 
credere eamdem Virginem gloriosam a peccati originalis macula praeservatam 
non futsse; et ne de praemissis aliqui valeant ignorantiam allegare, volumus, 
quod locorum Ordinarii praesentes litteras in Ecclestis consistentibus in eorum 
Civitatibus, et suarum diocesum locis insignibus, dum major inibi popult 
multitudo ad Divina convenerit, ac sermonibus ad populum mandent et fa- 
ciant publicari. Praeterea, quia difficile foret praesentes litteras ad stngula loca 
in quibus expediens foret, deferre, etiam volumus et dicta auctoritate decer- 
nimus, quod earumdem transumpto, maru publica notartt confecto et authen- 
tico, et alicupus Praelati Ecclestastict sigillo munito, ubigue stetur, prout sta- 
tetur eisdem originalibus litteris, si fuerint exhibitae vel ostensae. Nulli ergo 
omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam Nostrae reprobationis, damnationis, 
Statuti, ordinationis, voluntatis et decreti infringere, vel ei ausu temerario 
contraire; si quis autem hoc attentare praesumpserit, indignationem Omni- 
potentis Det, et beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum ejus se noverit incur- 
surum. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, anno Incarnationis Dominicae 


MCCCCLXXXII. Pontificatus nostri anno XI. — AM XIV 310 and 311. 
we Lc; 
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cerning the authenticity it will be necessary only to refer to 
the fact that this Bull of Sixtus IV Grave Nimis, was confirmed 
by his successor ALEXANDER VI (Illius qui se) ; by LEO X 
(Super gregem Dominicum) ; in fact, by the COUNCIL OF 
TRENT in the decree on original sin (Sess. V); by PIUS V 


in his Constitution Super Speculam; by PAUL V; by GREG ~ 


ORY XV; and finally by Pope PIUS IX in his Bull [neffabilis 
Deas Deo N01 Go. 

The daily recitation of the Angelus introduced by ST. 
BONAVENTURE in. the GENERAL CHAPTER 
ASSISI (1269) in commemoration of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin in which Mary was proclaimed gratia plena, and 
whereby as Theologians argue, her Immaculate Conception 
was indicated, was made the subject of an indulgence of 40 
dayisice | 

As a mark of honor to the Friars Minor for their defense 
of the Immaculate Conception PIUS X permitted the invoca- 
tion “Queen of the Order Friars Minor,’’ to be inserted in the 
Litany of Loreto, and wished that the Patronage of the Imma- 


culate Mother be continually invoked in the Order.?® Sixtus 


IV moreover showed his great devotion to the Blessed Mother 
of God by the interest which he took in her shrines at Loreto 
and Genazzano; by his encyclical regarding the Feast of the 
VISITATION; by fostering the devotion of the Rosary;*" 
by erecting on the Piazza del Popolo in Rome the two churches 
of S. Maria del Popolo and S. Maria della Pace; and finally by 
the erection of the SIXTINE CHAPEL in the Vatican which 
he dedicated to the Immaculate Conception. As echoes of the 


* Ehrle, Generalconstitutionen, |. c. p. 40. AM XIV 137-8. 

*° Speciale Immaculatae Virginis praesidium implorandum declaramus. “Ob 
singularem benevolentiae,’’ Sept. 8, 1910. AAS II 718. Some may criticize 
the fact that so much space has been devoted to this doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception, as though it were beyond the scope of the history of the 
Order. But the defense of the Immaculate Conception redounds to the great- 
est glory of the Order, and hence this exposé appears perfectly justifiable. 


Besides, as a counter balance to the unfavorable things written about Sixtus — 


IV, a few points showing the spiritual side of his life will not be amiss. 
* Bull Praedic. WI 567, 576 sqq. 
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controversies concerning the Immaculate Conception the devo- 
tion to ST’. ANN increased; as also to ST. JOSEPTH. Sixtus 
extended the feast of St. Joseph, which already had been 
celebrated in the Order, to the Church Universal. No wonder 
that SIGISMUNT DE’ CONTE wrote that Sixtus had such a tender 
devotion to the Blessed Mother of God that he would remain 
for hours absorbed in her meditation.?® 


In 1478, the CISALPINE OBSERVANTS held their 
Chapter at Pavia and elected BL. ANGELUS OF CHIAVASSO 
Vicar General of the second term (1478-1481).29 PETER 
OF NAPLES wished to accelerate the Chapter so that the 
brethren might be present at Rome for the canonization of 
ST. BONAVENTURE, which Sixtus IV had intended to 
proclaim at Pentecost, 1478. It thus happened that various 
Provincial Chapters which were always held prior to the 
General*Chapter, and in which the Discreti, who had the right 
to cast a vote for the Vicar General, were elected, could not be 
held. Lest, however, there be no Discreti, prudent men were 
sent to all the Houses to ascertain by secret ballots the choice 
of the brethren for this office. From this time originated the 
method of selecting Discreti, or delegates from the individual 
Houses. They represent their respctive Convents at the Chapters, 
feport on their spiritual and temporal welfare, and in their 
name cast a ballot in the election of a Provincial.3 


_ The Transalpine Observants held their Chapter at CHA- 
TEUROUX,*! and elected as Vicar General WILLIAM 
BERTHOLD, the famous Provincial Vicar of Tours.22 It was 
to this Chapter that Sixtus IV directed his decree in answer 
to the petition of the Chapter of 1475 concerning the time 


~ Cf. Pastor, 1/ c. 391-2. 

*® AF II 464. 

* AM XIV 194. Whether the votes of the friars at the Chapter were to 
be made public or not was left to the wish of the majority. Thus Sixtus IV 
decided in his letter to the Cisalpine Vicar General, Nov. 13, 1480. AM 
XIV 245-6. 

” For the acts of this Chapter cf. Revue d’Histoire Franc. I 483-493. 

*” AF II 464. 
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when the new Vicar should begin to exercise his term of office. 
He declared that the newly elected Vicar General should exercise 
his power immediately after being elected, not indeed as Vicar 
General, until he should obtain confirmation from the General, 
but as Apostolic Commissary.** 

On the Feast of Pentecost, May 28 of the same year, 1478, 
the Conventuals held their CHAPTER at Santi Apostolt, 
Rome.** Sixtus IV was present in person. At the Chapter 
of 1482 it was decreed that the Feast day of the First Five 
Martyrs of the Order, instituted by Sixtus IV, Aug. 2, 1481” 
and also that of St. Bonaventure, just canonized, be celebrated.** 


In 1480, Dec. 20, (Alias dum in minoribus) Sixtus was 
obliged to defend the Convents of the Conventuals, whom he . 
calls simply the ‘‘Fratres Minores’’ against inhabitation and 
usurpation by Observants of the Cisalpine Observants at Fer- 
rara 1481. PETER OF NAPLES was again elected Vicar 
General,?? and confirmed in office by the GENERAL FRANCIS 
NANI. At the Chapter of the Transalpine Observants at 
MONTLUCON, JOHN PHILIP was elected.** His prede- 
cessor, William Berthold,*® died while in office, as did also 
JOHN LARRE, the one selected to take his place until the 
following Chapter. WILLIAM ETEMANDI, John Larre’s 


successor, was praeses of the Chapter. 


In 1484 the Cisalpine Observants reelected the saintly 
ANGELUS OF CHIAVASSO, this being his third election. 
Angelus, advanced in years, tried to influence the brethren not 
to elect him; but to no avail. It was decreed at his Chapter 
that in accordance with the recent decree of Sixtus the newly 
elected Vicar Provincials were also to be considered Provincial 


Commissaries until they receive confirmation from the cor- — 


%*’Nuper. Nobis, Jan. 9,.1478. AM XIV 195. 
oy Atl 4 Oo: 

* Sparacio, S:) Antonio I (Padoval41 973 tp. Zor. 
bara WAY: We, @ A Moe 1 Uh 

AF II 479. 

* AF II 478. 

° AM XIV 280-1. 
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responding Provincial. In case the one elected should be absent, 
or the electors could not agree, the regime of the Province was 
to be in the hands of the Definitors. 


The Transalpine Observants elected at their CHAPTER 
AT BRUGGE, June 6, 1484, JOHN CROYN, this being his 
second term.‘ It was at this Chapter that the petition of cer- 
tain brethren of ENGLAND, applying for incorporation into 
the Observant Family, was received and favorably voted on.*? 
It was decreed that they be governed by a Commissary of the 
Vicar General until two or three Houses were in the peaceful 
possession of the ENGLISH OBSERVANTS. Already in 
1481 at the request of MARGARET, the DUCHESS OF 
BURGUNDY, and sister of KING EDWARD IV OF ENG- 
LAND, Sixtus had given permission to the Observants to erect 
three houses on English soil.*? These houses were made 1487 
subject to the Provincial Vicar of COLOGNE who was to visit 
them either personally or through his Commissary.** In 1482, 
the Observants, who had become dear to the people through 
their exemplary lives and sermons, came to IRELAND by 
concession of Sixtus IV and received their first two Convents 
on the Emerald Isle; likewise to SCOTLAND where they 


received three Convents.** 


. The year 1484 saw the demise of Sixtus IV. He had reached 
the venerable age of 70 and died on Aug. 12, the Feast of St. 
Clare, a peaceful death. He was buried in the Franciscan habit 
(covered with Pontifical robes), which like his other brother 

Pontiff, ALEXANDER V, he had always worn as Pope. His 
remains were first interred in the Choir of St. Peter's; later 
transferred to the altar of the Blessed Sacrament; and in 1527 


_ 


* AF II 489. 

* AM XIV 382. 

4 “*Dastoralis offici,” Sept. 24, 1481, and Wadding AM Reg. Pont. XIV 
576. Cf. Moir Bryce, The Scottish Grey Friars Vol. I 58, 63, 69; II 250, 
257, 262, 272. Vol. I Part III of this present work: History of the Pro- 
vince of England. 

“AM XIV: 422. 

“ AM XIV 332. Cf. Chapter II of this present work, also Vol. I, Part III. 
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together with the remains of JULIUS II finally placed near 
the altar of St. Petronilla; “This beautiful sepulchral monument 
is now in the Museum Petrinum, adjoining St. Peter’s. 
Whatever may be said of Sixtus’ ability as an ecclesiastical - 
ruler, of his Nepotism, etc., the great interest that he took in the 
Order of the Friars Minor will ever remain to his credit. He 
granted innumerable privileges and indulgences and raised to the 
dignity of Blessed and Saints those of the Order that God by 
miracles had sufficiently manifested to be in the realms of the 


Blessed. “The stand of Sixtus in the war against the Turks; his 
interest in the material welfare of the papal states; his fostering 
of the sciences and liberal arts, has made his name memorable 
in history. The Sistine Chapel and the Vatican library, besides 
other improvements in the Eternal City, still endure as monu-. 
ments that proclaim his fame to posterity.* 


© Cf. Pastor, History of the Popes. Vol. VI; AF II 455. 


General 
Francis 
Nani 


(Samson. ) 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Franciscan Reform in Spain Under Cardinal Ximenes? 


The successor of SIXTUS IV was INNOCENT VIII 
(1484-1492). Upon request of ANGELUS OF CHIA- 
VASO the new Pope confirmed all concessions made by his 
predecessor to the Observants.2 On different occasions he 
renewed the prohibitions of PAUL II and SIXTUS IV con- 
cerning the transitions of the Observants to the Conventuals 
and other reformed Congregations subject neither to the General 
nor to the Vicars.® 


In 1487 the two Observant Families held their REGULAR 
CHAPTERS—the Cisalpine at Portiuncula near ASSISI, elect- 
ing JOHN OF SIGESTRO Vicar General;* the Transalpine at 
MmeULOUSE, electing OLIVER’: MAILLARD.° 


It was in this last named Chapter that the REFORM 
HOUSES IN ENGLAND were declared subject to the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the Provincial Vicar of Cologne. “They 
remained under him until the following Chapter when the 
English Friars were permitted to have two votes in the regular 
Observant Chapters.°® 


The spread of the Observant Family at this time (1487), 
a little over a century after Fr. Paul had laid its first foundation 
can be seen from the fact that within three years time, since the 
last Chapter in 1484, 842 Observant friars had died. Chapters 
were held regularly every three years thereafter until the close 
of the century. Besides the ordinary routine and the appoint- 
ment of the officials little worthy of note seems to have trans- 


*Cf. Palomes, p. 351 sqq. 
| AR II 491. 
§ Dudum, Oct. 12, 1485. AM XIV 395; Exponi Vobis, May 10, 1487; 
AM XIV 424; Feb. 19, 1489; AM XIV 467. 
* AF II 504. 
PAE IT 02. 
“AM XIV 422. 
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pired at these gatherings. (For the names of the Vicars General 
elected during these years confer the list in the rear of the vol- 
ume.) FRANCIS NANI as mentioned, presided as General of — 
the Order at all the Conventual Chapters until 1499, the year 
of his death. 


The Observants in the HOLY LAND in 1487 testified their 
love for and adherence to the Rule of St. Francis concerning © 
poverty by refusing to accept from the Pope revenues for their 
maintenance.’ “This stood in open contrast to the actions of: 
their confreres in other lands, who through their Syndics were 
beginning to acquire, with permission of the Holy See, immov- 
able goods and legacies of every description.® 


INNOCENT VIII died July 25, 1492 and was succeeded by 
ALEXANDER VI (1492-1503). The year 1492 is memor- 
able for the DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. Franciscans have 


a special interest in this happy event, because; 1) COLUM- 
BUS?® was a member of the III Order; 2) FR. JOHN PEREZ 


"AM XIV 428. 


"Ut possint cum heredibus aut testamentorum executoribus componere circa 
legata perpetua . . . ut possint vendere, alienare et permutare bona immobilia 
monasteria montalium, in evidentem eorumdem utilitatem, “Ex Regest. Cis- 
mont. p. 46; cf. Bulls Nuper pro parte and Cum saepe of Leo X; Wadding, 
AM XVIN. 21; Palomes p. 341. In fact around 1500 it appears that their 
first zeal for poverty, which so characterized the first Observants, waned to 
such an extent that, as Palomes observes, there seems to have been very little 
difference between Observants and Conventuals. (Palomes p. 341), cf. 
Luci, Regioni Storiche p. 125-9: AM ad annum 1430 N. 16. In 1490 
(1489?—<f. AF I1 505 Note 7) e. g. at the Observant Provincial Chapter 
celebrated at La Rochelle in France permission was given to receive pecuniary 
deposits should a real necessity demand it. (AF II 506.) 


°F, Dent, Perez and Columbus, (Roma, 1903); J. Coll, Colon y la Ra- 
bida (Madrid, 1892); M. A. Lazzaroni, Cristoforo Colombo, osservazioni 
critiche sui punti pia relevanti e controversi della sua vita (Milano, 1892); 
Holz. 500; AFH XI 374-83, XIV 383: Perez the Pioneer, by J. J. Wil- 
liam, S.J., in Columbia October, 1925) p. 21-99:Rev. Francis Dent, Perez 
and Columbus or The Franciscans in America (Rome: Tip. Polygl. della 
S. C. di P. F., 1903; New York: Butler, n. d.); Vitt. Facchinetti, O.F.M., 
Cristoforo Colombo e i figli del Poverello d’ Assisi (Milano, 1928). For the 
Iconography of Columbus cf. AFH XI 214-3 OS 
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the Guardian of Santa Maria della Rabida,’® the friend and 
counsellor of Columbus, was a Franciscan; and because, 3) to 
this Franciscan who accompanied him on his second voyage 
must be attributed the honor of having erected the first Church 
and read the first Mass in America.*1 The first bishop of HIS- 
PANIOLA, where Columbus landed on his second voyage, 
Was likewise a Franciscan, FR. GARCIA DE PADILLA. 
Franciscans accompanied Columbus also on his other voyages; 


likewise VASCO DA GAMA and other Portugese explorers.” 


To the Transalpine Observants assembled at FLORENZAC 
in FRANCE 1493 for their regular Chapter’? Alexander VI, 
following the decree of Sixtus IV, directed a message saying 
that. the newly elected Vicar, OLIVER MAILLARD, should 
immediately act as Apostolic Commissary until the confirma- 
tion from the General arrive.‘ He also edited a Bull confirm- 
ing the letters of PIUS II in defense of the Observants and 
directed against the calumnies of those that asserted that, be- 
cause they lived under the Vicars and were not immediately sub- 
ject to the General, they were not true Franciscans.** He likewise 
issued a Brief forbidding fugitive Observants to be received by 
any other religious Communities.1* Owing to certain unpleas- 
ant affairs in SPAIN, Alexander VI renewed the provisions of 
his predecessors MARTIN IV, EUGENE IV, CALIXT III, 
SIXTUS IV and PAUL II in defense of the goods of the friars 


2 AM XV 27-8. This noted convent founded in 1412 by John Roderici 
became incorporated in the Reform movement in 1428 under Martin V (BF 
VII 711), but later by virtue of the Bull of Nicholas V (Apostolicae Sedis, 
Mar. 3, 1448. AM XII 517) was freed from the jurisdiction of the Vicars 
and placed directly under the General. The friars of La Rabida for that rea- 
son at least up to the reform of Ximenes in Spain (cf. AM XV 128) must 
be considered as Fratres sub Ministris. Cf. Chap. XX of this book. 

4 Joannem Pereziem de Marchena . . . straminium tuguriolum aediftcasse 
in eo rem sacram primum omnium fecisse et sanctissimam exposutsse Eucha- 
ristiam. AM XV 28. 

2AM XV 28, 212, 246, 295 etc. Cf. AF II 522-6 where an interesting 
account of the first Missionaries and the Indians is given. 

AL 11510: 

Donec adveniat Ministri Generalis confirmatio, AM XV 31. 

*® Sanctam Regularem Vitam, March 30, 1493; cf. AF II 508. 

™ AF II 520, cf. Wadding ad ann. 1498 N. IX and X; AM XV 157-8. 
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saying that they were the property of the Apostolic See, and 
that under this provision the friars could receive and retain 
legacies without offending against the Rule.’ 


After the regular Chapters in all three Families in 149518 
JULIUS DELLA ROVERE,; the Cardinal. Protector of ithe 
Order, owing to difficulties with Alexander VI, left Rome and 
went to France as Legate of the Holy See. In the meantime the 
Protectorate of the Order was entrusted to the Portugese CAR- 
DINAL, GEORGE COSTA. Costa renewed the prohibition 
of Paul II concerning the transition of Observants to the Con- 
ventuals and to such Observants that still lived under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the General e. g. Amadeans.?® 


‘These decrees concerning the mingling of the friars of both 
communities, Conventuals and Observants; as also the many 
decrees of the Sovereign Pontiff concerning the acquisition of 
Conventual Convents by the Observants, were little heeded. 
In fact in Spain, CARDINAL XIMENES2 (orig 
ten also Jiminez) under the plea of Reform and inspired by 
his great zeal and love for the Observants, of which he was a 
member, expelled Conventuals from their Houses and gave 
them to the Observants as he deemed expedient.20 


FRANCIS XIMENES DE CISNEROS?! (1436-1517) was 
born at Torreleguna in New Castile, 1436. He was educated 


“Cum puritate Regulae percipere et habere possunt. Uberes Fructus, July 
VO 49472 AM AX V8 OF 

PAP Y 115135 “AMEX V.05, 

SOME AVE, OMEN: 

® Illius (Ximenii) quippe, necnon Catholicorum Regum favore, pulsis 
Su ae multa eotum Coenobia Observantibus committebantur. AM 

“AM XV 101; Cath. Encyc. XV 729. sq.:G. J. Hafelé Denekariiaee 
Ximenes (Tiibingen 1844); Engl. tr. by Dalton (London, 1885); Gomez, 
De Rebus gestis Fr. Ximenti (Alcala, 1569: Francofurto, 1603); Flecier, 
Histoire du Card. Ximenes (Amsterdam ® Paris, 1700); G. Casanevays Er 
Cardenal Jiménez de Cisneras (Madrid, 1907); Anna T. Sadlier, ‘““The Car- 
dinal of Spain” in the Cath. World, Vol. CVI, 633-45: Barrett, Life of 
Cardinal Ximenez (Paris, 1813); Kissling, Dr. Johannes B. Kardinal Xime- 
nes de Cianeros (1436-1577), Erzh. V. Toledo (Muenster in W., 1917); 
cf. Amer. Cath. Quar. Review, Vol. 44 (1919), 110-20; Holz. op. cit. 
145. Wadding and Sbaraglea, Scriptores (Edit. Nard.) Vol. I 95-96; Vol. 
TI Part 1.308 (No. 732); cf. AFH I 493. 
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at Alcala and at Salamanca. Having completed his studies 
in Canon and Civil Law he went to Rome in 1450. Sixtus IV 
promised him the first episcopal vacancy in his native province. 
This chanced to be Uzeda. Ximenes asserted his claim, but 
CARILLO, Archbishop of Toledo, had another in view for 
the See. Ximenes was imprisoned until 1480. He was then 
transferred to the diocese of Singuenza, and became Vicar Gen- 
eral to CARDINAL GONZALES, the Bishop of that See. In 
1484 Ximenes renounced his position and became an Observant 
in the Friary of St. John of Toledo in Spain. After his Pro- 
fession he went to Salzeda, where he became Guardian. In 
1492 he was appointed confessor to QUEEN ISABELLA and 
elected Provincial of Castile. In 1495 he was chosen to succeed 
MENDOCZA as Archbishop of Toledo. It was in this capacity 
as PRIMATE OF SPAIN that he could practically act as he 
wished. He was besides a most acceptable personage at the 
Court of the King and Queen.”? It was at this time, 1495, that 
Ximenes began his work of Reform not only of the Franciscan 
Conventuals but also of the ancient Communities of all the 
other Orders in Spain.?* It was especially the Franciscan Con- 
ventuals, however, in whom he was mostly interested. They 

had large Houses justly acquired and built with their own 
_ income, the use of which had been conceded them by the Apos- 
tolic See. That the almost general laxity among the clergy at 
the time of Alexander VI,?4 immediately preceding the Protes- 
tant Reformation, had also found its entrance to some extent 
into the Convents of Religious need not be denied. But Ximenes’ 
right to reform Convents by expelling the members of the 
Community living therein and by giving these same Convents 


— 


* In summa gratia et auctoritate habitus apud Reges Catholicos Ferdinan- 


dum et Isabellum. AM XV 101. 


** Coeperat ille summo studio cum Regina agere, ut quod jam olim a pte- 
decessoribus regibus tentatum erat, atque minima ex parte confectum, per de- 
lectos quosdem censores perficilendum curaret qui corrigendis atque in veterem 
disciplinam revocandis omnibus omnium Ordinum per totam Regiam ditto- 
nem tum virorum tum mulierum Monasteris animum intenderent. AM XV 


107. 
* Cf. Palomes p. 356 sqq. 
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to members of his own Community, contrary to the above cited 
numerous decrees of the Apostolic See, will ever remain ques- 


tionable, excusable perhaps only by his too great zeal or a mis-. 


conception of his prepotency. WADDING complains of the laxity 
and non-observance of the vow of Poverty that had crept into 
all Religious Communities at that time;”> yet it must not be 
forgotten that as far as revenues were concerned the Convent- 
uals were only making use of privileges conceded them by the 
Apostolic See. For this reason one is justly surprised to read 
the following words of the great Annalist: “‘Ximenes tried to 
bring into the power of the Observants the Houses of the Con- 
ventuals by whatever strategy, prayer or price at his disposal.’’?® 


That through such a mode of procedure new quarrels and 
contentions should arise between the Conventuals and the 
Observants is but natural. To add to the excitement Catholics 
among the nobility arose in the defense of the Conventuals who, 
in their estimation were conscientiously fulfilling the obliga- 
tions attached to their revenues, e. g. Masses, Divine Offices, etc. 
Many began to fear and doubt whether these obligations would 


ever be fulfilled after the Convents had been transferred, since 


the Observants, in their estimation, were not permitted to have 
such revenues nor possess immovable goods. In other words, 


* Nam praeter vitae licentiam, quae sane labes communis per id tempus Re- 
ligtosts collegis prope modum esse videbatur, pleraque illorum Sodalitia ad- 
versus tam commendatam illam a Divo Francisco paupertatem, praedam ubti- 
que cum rustica, tum urbana, vectigaliaque et census obtinebant. AM XV 108. 


“In horum (Fratrum de Observantia) itaque potestatem, Conventualium 
domos Ximenius qua potuit arte, prece, vel pretio traducebat. AM XV 108. 
The phrase “‘arte, prece et pretio’’ became famous in the history of the Ob- 
servants in Spain. Gomez de Castro in his life of Ximenes added another 
expression, “‘Qua astutia’’ which Wadding omits. Cf. Palomes p. 368.) 
Hoc Ximenes agebat ut Conventualium frattum domus vel prece vel pretio 
quacunque demum arte atque astutia in Observantium potestatem traduceren- 
tur. Et negotio quoniam opulentis et potentibus adversariis contendendum 
erat, cum se impatem esse videret, reginae favore decrevit uti, atque longius 
solito apud illam morari quae ea de causa Ximenio longe benevolentior et 
aequtor erat, et ipso competitoribus terribilior et formidolosior. Cf. Alvaro 
Gomecio, De Rebus Gestis a Francisco Ximenio Cisnerio, Hispaniae illustra- 
tae seu Rerum Urbiumque Hispaniae Scriptores varii, opera et studio Docto- 
rum hominum. Vol. I fol. 942 as quoted by Palomes p. 336-7 Note. 
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these nobles who still had Faith did not wish the Conventuals 
expelled and the Observants substituted, because as WADDING 
remarks they felt that the latter not being able to keep the 
stipend accruing from the legacies, would likewise not be 
obliged*’ to say the Masses or spiritual obligations attached to 
them.?° 


Their fears in this regard were only too well founded, for 
after the Observants in Spain did receive the Convents and 
legacies in question, they appealed a few years later to LEO X 
for a full reduction of all Mass encumbrances attached to them.”9 


Through the influence of the King and Queen, who likewise 
favored the Observants*® XIMENES could do in Spain as he 
pleased. There are some who believe that KING FERDINAND, 
besides the spiritual solicitude for the Reform of the Convent- 
vals had also a still greater financial interest in their suppression. 
He was at war with the MOORS: he needed money. The 
houses of the Observants in Spain were small: those of the 
Conventuals, owing to their long existence, large and endowed 


———$<__ 


“Cf. Bull of Leo X Justum et Rationabile, Mar. 18, 1517. (AM XV 
669 sqq; AM XV 465) Fratres Ordinis Observantiae hujusmodi, ad dicta 
Onera et suffragia ratione bonorum et proventuum hujusmodi obligationes 


perpetuas cassamus et annulamus. Nuper pro parte, July 11, 1518—-AM 
(Reg. Pont.) XVI 493. 


* Mox ad sedandas lites et controversias inter Regulares Conventuales et 
Observantes omnium fere Ordinum, passim ex morum et vitae diversitate 
exortentes se convertit (Ximenes). Illius quippe necnon Catholicorum Re- 
gum favore, pulsis Conventualibus, multa eorum Coenobia Observantibus 
commitebantur; unde tumultuantibus et obstrepantibus Conventualibus, non 
Pauct tnsigni nobilitate atque auctoritate viri favebant, tum aliis quidem de 
Causis, tum hac potissimum, quod antigua majorum suorum sepulchra sacel- 
laque sumptuoso eorum aere exaedificata, atque annutis censibus aucta sacro- 
tum ibidem perpetuo celebrandorum causa, in horum Coenobiis erant; quae 
facile peritura existimabant, si Fratres Observantes, quibus censuum hujus- 
modt, immobiliumque bonorum possessio interdicta est, Conventualium loco 
substituerentur. AM XV 126. 


* Nuper pro parte, July 11, 1518. AM (Regest. Pont.) XVI 493. 


* Favebant enim impense Reges Catholici (Ferdinandus et Isabella) Regu- 
laris Observantiae professoribus. AM XV 257. 
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with many revenues and sources of income.*® Ferdinand and 
Ximenes had but to work together. Ximenes’ intentions were 
undoubtedly pure; he wished true reform; whereas Ferdinand 
saw in the Reform through the expulsion of the Conventuals 
from their large Convents and the inhabitation by Observants, 
a means of assistance in his financial embarrassments.** 

But in Rome, where so many decrees had been edited to pro- 
hibit just such actions greater difficulties were to be encount- 


ered. PAUL II, SEXTUS IV, INNOCENT VIII had issued 


decrees forbidding that under any pretext the Convents of the 


Conventuals be taken or received without permission of the 
Holy See. 


\ Verum hisce difficultatibus in Hispania Regia auctoritate per Ximentum 
succurebatur. AM XV 126; cf. Palomes 359 sqq. 

* Praedia ubique cum rustica, tum urbana, vectigliaque et census obtine- 
bant. Hujus instituti qui erant Conventuales Fratres, et Claustrales passim 
dicebantur. Ht plerique omnia magnifica, frequentisstmaque incollebant Hts- 
paniae Monasteria, illt vero, gui ptopter accurattorem Ordinis sut Observan- 


tiam Fratres Observantes appellabant, pauca quaedam eaque Coenobia obtt- 
nebant. AM XV 108. 


® Ergo ex dictis Vianelli et descriptione loci guam proposuerat facile Xi- 
menius intellexit, frustra se quicquam tentaturum, nisi portus tlle magnus a 


nostris ptaeoccuparetur. Quare ad hoc omne studium convertens, cum Rege 


Ferdinando omnem rem communicans et ut mature rescribat quid fieri velit, | 


impense rogat. Erat quidem Rex sua sponte satis animatus ad bellum Afri- 


canum gerendum, sed re nummatia minus se esse instructum dicebat, quod 
bello Granatensi et Italicis impensis, ejus aeratium fere esset exhaustum esse 
etcgo bonam voluntatem, sed suos conatus nervis belli destitutt. Hits cognitis, 
Ximenius quem et Hispaniae clades stimulabat, ex qua per maximum dede- 
cus, ptaedae ab Afris quotidie abigebantur, e religionis provehendae amot 
miro quodam ardore impellebat, ne ptaesentem occastonem emitteret, quam 
Vianelli praesentia promittere videbatut: et ne totius aulicae juventutis vo- 


luntas, quam hujus belli cupidam esse sentiebat, dilatione interjecta, langue- 


sceret, regi continuo pollicitus est, eam se pecuniam mutuo daturum, qua 


exercitus sustinert per bimestre spatium posset, ad Mersalcabir in Africa ex- 


pugnandum, ut retpublicae Christianae hostes a nostris littoribus arcerentut. 


Instructissima ergo classis apparatur . . . Ergo ne difficultate rei nummariae 


aliquando premetetur ad Toletanum capitulum scripsit, ut stbt subsidto essent, 
missa quantum possent nummorum summa... . animis promptissimis, non 


modo opes et facultates, sed omnem Operam ad eam polliciti, multi disceden-— 


tem ad mare usque secuti sunt; qut, nisi ab ea Toletum redire coacti essent, 
non dubitassent in Africam trajicere. Gomecii, De Rebus Gestis a Francisco 
Xtmento, lib. IV, in Rerum Hispaniae Scriptores, fol. 1022 et 1027. (Fran- 
cofurti, 1603); Flechier, Histoire du Cardinal Ximenes, vol. 1 pag. 356-358; 
Palomes 362 Note 1; 363 sqq. 


34 : 
Romae autem, quo praecipuus causae universae cardo vertebatur longe 


majora impedimenta atque incommoda pervincenda erant. AM XV 126. 
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When force was not used, prayers and allurements in the 
form of rewards*® were offered to the Conventuals if they would 
give their Convents to the Observants. Thus, say WADDING, 
with the consent of Alexander VI some of the houses of the 
Conventuals passed over to the Observants.2° NANI, the Gen- 
eral, fearing that the Order lose more Convents in Spain through 
the joint activity of Ximenes and Ferdinand appealed, as was 
but natural, to the Holy See. If Reform in the Order is neces- 
sary said Nani, let it be done through the proper channels— 
through the Superiors of the Order or through their representa- 
tives, not through outsiders.*" 


As a result of General Nani’s remonstrance, Conventual 
representatives were appointed; but they were only held in 
contempt in Spain. They had nothing to say in the work of 
the so-called Reform. Returning to Rome they bitterly com- 
plained of their treatment. ALEXANDER VI became exasper- 
ated that.his provisions had not been observed.** He convoked 
a consistory: of Cardinals. The result was a very forceful letter 
to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, in which the Pope for- 


*® Precibus et proemio illectit. AM XV 126. 


5 Qua ratione fiebat, ut ex Conventualium Coenobis nonnullae ad Obser- 
vantum Ordinem transferentur. AM XV 126. 


*™ Ne paulatim aliae domus ad Observantes transirent, Minister Generalis 
Franciscus Samson, gut Conventualis erat, ab Alexandro summa contentione 
impetrauit, ut in ea Monasteriorum correctione a Regibus Catholicis et Xime- 
nto instituto, minime liceret eam curam gerentibus, sine certis quibusdam ad- 
junctis soctis ex Conventualibus, ab ipso Monasterio designandis officio per- 
fungi. AM XV 126-7. 


8 Hos igitur Roma missos cum a Regits correctoribus seu reformatoribus 
contemptui haberi, nec ullam tpsis in eo ministerio auctoritatem deferri tntel- 
lexisset: Pontificem Maximum miris modtis ad iracundiam provocat, tamquam 
illius auctoritati potissimum illuderetur, corrogatoque Cardinalium quorum- 
dam favore, qui Conventualium partibus studebant, edictum a Pontifice Ma- 
ximo de amplissimi etiam Senatus consensu promulgatur, quo universo cen- 
sutae hujus atque emendationis Monasticae negotio supersedert jubebatur: 
datis de ea re ad Catholicos Reges, quorum auctoritate res gerebatur, his brevt- 
bus litteris, quas Regina ad se allatas statim ad Ximenium mitti curavit. AM 


XV 126-7. 
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bade them to proceed any further in the violent reform of the 
Conventuals through the “‘regit correctores.’’*° 


The Queen became worried at the reception of this letter and 
sent it immediately to Ximenes. Ximenes himself became wor- 
ried,#9 but being a man of determined character, summoned 
new courage and sought new devices for the execution of his 
plans.*1 The Queen assured him of her assistance. “Through 
her powerful influence Ximenes finally not only obtained from 
Alexander VI,*#? the revocation of his decree, but also full power 
to proceed in the matter of the “‘Reform’’ as he thought best.** 
Thus the whole work began anew. Lesser difficulties were soon 


® Carissimi in Christo filti nostri, salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. 
Ut imponatur finis dissensionibus et querellis, quae continuo afferentur a 
Fratribus praesertim Ordinis Minorum Sancti Francisci, propter commissum 
in istis regnis, et domintis vestris reformatione, pro qua a Generali aliqui sut 
Ordinis istuc transmissi, ut simul cum praelatis, per Nos ad id deputatis, hutc 
negotio intenderent, officio suo minime fungi permittuntur, et vartis injurits 
(ut asserunt) se affectos conquerentur, decretum futt in Conststorto, de vene- 
rabilium Fratrum Nostrorum Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalium un- 
animi consilio, ut tam ipsis transmissis Fratribus, quam perc Nos deputatis 
huic reformationt commissartis inhiberetur, ut in hujusmodi refortmatione, et 
ejus executione non procederent sed supersederent, donec, veritate per Nos 
intellecta, provideretur, et alium, mandaremus, quemadmodum Mazyestates Ve- 
strae ex litteris venerabilis fratris Nostri Georgit Episcopi Portuensts, Cardt- 
nalis Ulixibonensis ejusdem Ordinis Vice-Protectoris, et dilecti filit Garctae 
Lasst Oratoris Nostrt, ad quos Nos remittimus, plenius intelligent. Datum 
Romae apud Sanctum Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris, die MCCCCXCVI. 
pe ae Nostri anno VI Alv. Gomez, Rerum Hisp., lib. cit. Palomes 
D: Ze 


*” Hoc nuntio Ximenius majorem in modum commotus est. AM XV 127. 


* Hoc nuntio Ximenius majorum in modum commotus est. Facile enim 
vit prudens animadvertebat, hoc Pontificits interdicto quamquam in specie 
temporario, tllud potissimum agi, ut causa tota in ptaesens sopita, perpetua 
deinde disstmulatione extingueretur: hac enim via solet plerumque perplexis 
negotiis exitus invenitt. Sed erat ingenio acri. et animo magno, maximis 
semper difficultatibus sese opponebat. Quare obice ardentior factus reqinam 
adit, a tam molesto negotio propemodum abhorrentem confirmat: solitaequae 
suae constantiae atque animi praestantis ut sit memor admonet; summo stu- 
dto orat, atque obtestatur, ne causam tam piam deserat. Gomez, op. cit. lib. 


II fol. 952-3, Palomes p. 374 Note 1. 
® Alexandro VI abuso della sua dignita, faciendo servire constantamente la 


potenza spirituale a favorire interessi puramente temporali. Roscoe, tom. II 
cap. V; Palomes p. 375. 


ANION 12728: 
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laid aside and ere long the Conventuals in Spain saw them- 
selves deprived of house and home. What were they to do? 
They had no recourse to the civil authorities; King and Queen 
were with Ximenes. They had no appeal to Rome; this was 
lost through the revocation of Alexander VI’s letter. Ximenes, 
who at the same time was also chief Inquisitor, had full author- 
ity.** As a result comparatively few Convents in Spain re- 
mained in the hands of the Conventuals.*® The method used 
against the Moors was applied against the Conventuals. To the 
former it was said “‘Be baptised, or leave Spain’’ (without your 
possessions of course) ; to the latter: ‘‘“Give up your possessions 
@eecease to’ exist.’ '** 


Thus the Observant Family increased not only in Spain, but 
also in other countries, and the Conventuals began to decline.+ 
As Ferdinand and Isabella expelled the Conventuals from Spain 
so also did MAXIMILIAN (1493-1519) in GERMANY? 
and BELGIUM; and CHARLES VIII (1483-1498) in 
FRANCE.* ‘The Conventuals who were pleased to accept the 
Reform as practiced by the Observants were allowed to remain; 
those who refused were expelled and their houses given to the 


“ Ximenit igitur opere, labore et industria effectum est ut Summus Pont., 
interdicto illo sublato, totam eam censutam et reformationem non modo ex- 
equendam decerneret, sed Ximento ipst, una cum Catanensi Pontificis inter- 
nuntio .. . statim committeret exercendam. Sed tam arcto quidem mandato, 
quod adversariotum improbitati datum futsse videbatur, ut non liceret nulli 
ex tribus Pontif. vicarium pre se constituere, sed per seipsum mandatum 
exequi tenerentur. Hoc decretum cum prorsus inane esse animadverteret (nec 
enim fieri poterat ut tpse eiusve collegae tot provincias obirent et tot adirent 
monastetia) non conqutevit doner vicarios pro arbitrio substituendi faculta- 
tem impetraret. Alv. Gomez, Op. cit. Hispan. illustr. Palomes p. 375 Note 2. 


* Ita negotium procedere de integro coepit, et divina tandem ope compo- 
sitis aut sublatis . . . difficultatibus, tansactum omnino est . . . monastetia 
omnia (paucis quibusdam exceptis) ad vetustum et integrum Religionis et 
Observantiae statum reducta sunt. AM XV 128. 

*“Palomes, p. 384-5. 


“ Magna augebatur incremento sodalitium Observantum, sed, aequo Con- 
ventualium decremento, quorum domicilia ad illos transferrebantur. AM XV 


154. 
PCL AAr TL 519. 
“Cf. Palomes, p. 409. 
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Observants.°° These expulsions or ‘‘conversions’’ of Convent- 
uals spelled also the doom of all possible missionary activities 
in the New World under the Spanish Crown. 


Serious complaints were indeed brought against the Con- 
ventuals before the Holy See, but WADDING himself says that 
many of them were invented so that they might be expelled 
from their houses. Others indeed were true, but not as enor- 
mous as they were portrayed.*! There was then in many cases 
not so much a question of “‘reformatio morum,” as rather a 
“depositio pecuniae’”’ (‘‘partim forte fictae ut suts aedtbus pel- 
lerentur’’). NAVARRE, a contemporary writer in Spain, pays a 
tribute of praise to the many Conventuals in SPAIN, FRANCE 
and ITALY who just during those turbulent times were 
renowned for their learning, piety and religious lives.°? 


Thus the sad History of the Order in these years progressed. 
The Conventuals were accused of having imbibed too much of 
the worldly spirit prevalent almost in all the departments and 
Orders of the Church during the reign of Alexander VI and 
his immediate successors.°? But the Observants, if we are to 
believe the words of one of their own authors, MARIANO, were 


a2 


°° Ubi traditae a S. Francisco formulae Observantiam profiteri, aut Vicartts 
Provinciarum consetvare placebat, suis in domibus permanere licebat Conven- 
tualibus (without their possesions however), ubi disciplicebat, alias erat 
transmigrandum. AM XV 154. 


rt Quaerimoniae quidem gtavissimae ad Pontificem contra Conventuales 
passim mittebantur, partim forte fictae, ut suis sedibus pellerentur; partim 
verae, sed non tam enormes culpae quam ferebantur. AM XV 154. 


“So vidisse in Hispantis, quam in Galliis, et in Italia multos Claustrales 
(Conventuales) eruditione pietate et moribus insignes . . . in his non pauct 
senes, eruditi, pii et inculpati. Vellem esse, Navarre continues, Conventualis 
servando adamussim Regulam B. Francisci relaxatam, quam de Observantia, 
non servando illam integram.”’ De Regul. comn. 4, as quoted by Palomes, 
p. 381. “Cum mores, licet honesti, Conventualium minime tegibus arride- 
rent, etc.’ Gonzaga, (General of the Observants. 1579-1587), quoted oy 
Palomes, I. c. 

Td sane commune vitium per universas ferme regnabat domos violatae 
paupertatis, mollioris vestis, laxioris victus, liberioris conversationis. AM 


AVe154. 
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not much better.°* Relying on the protection of secular princes 
and ecclesiastical personages favorable to them, the Observants 
had become the occupants of Convents and Houses for which 
they often had no Apostolic permission.®> The vacillating 
ALEXANDER VI had indeed recalled his edict and given 
Ximenes full power to conduct the Reform in Spain, but he 
hardly granted him or any other secular or religious prince the 
power to expel en gros the Conventuals and give their justly 
acquired Houses to others. [hat in the face of such violent 


* Centum et decem annis elapsis, a ptima sanctae Observantiae Institutio- 
ne, quae in Umbria anno Domini 1368, in pauperrimo montis Bruliani Con- 
ventu, a fratre Paulo de Trincts Provinciae §. Franctsct alumno, perfectissimo 
_coepit exordio, multum crescente fratrum Observantium numero, dum com- 
plures conventus Claustrialium grandes apptehenderent, ab austeritate et rigore 
Regulae Seraphict P. S. Francisct pedetentin elangabantur; cumque multiplit- 
carentur fratres, ab eorum quit observantiam fundatam solidaverant, fine et 
perfectione deflectebant in die: praesertim postguam Muinisteriatus Generalis 
a Summo Pontifice Observantibus anno 1517 oblatus est. Aperte enim cer- 
nebatut magnum spititum illum, et fervorem in Det obsequto, et regulae pro- 
fessione sensim in pectoribus eorundem Fratrum Observantium intepuisse, 
sanctamque paupertatem ab ipsis prius adeo dilectam, iam quasi relegatam 
contemmt, ac proinde monasteria curiosa, grandia et magnifica, non modo ea 
quae prius Conventualium fuerant, sed aliorum facile patium erectionem in- 
stanter procurari, legata et pecuntas illicttis modis avide conquitt, acquisitas 
contrectari, congregationes alimoniae nimias, et thesaurizationes admitti, et 
mollia in habitu, incessu, et victu studiosissime usurpart commoda, privilegits 
telaxantibus gauderi ac demum Ordinis disciplinam deformari, et puritatem, 
Regulae S. Franctsct Observantiam miserrime labefactari. Gloriosus Franciscus 
redivivus, sive Chronica Observantiae Strictoris Reparatae, Reductae ac Re- 
formatae, written by Marianus, Strict. Obs. lib. I, cap. I, fol. 1 and 2, as 
~ quoted by Palomes, p. 410-411; Maxime cum videamus etiam ipsos obser- 
vantiae Regulae professores habere varios redditus et proventus, sine quibus 
minime’ vivere possunt. Flav. Cherub. Compend. Bull. in Praefat. Bullae Pii 
IV; V Specul. Min., Palomes 1. c. . 


* Cf. Palomes p. 358-383. In 1454 e.g. while the Conventuals of Zara 
were attending the Corpus Christi procession at the Cathedral Church the 
Observants, who did not attend the procession, forced their way into the 
Convent (only one lay brother was at home preparing dinner) and refused 
entrance to the returning Conventuals. Cf. Palomes 350-1. The Constitu- 
tions of the Conventual Province of the Marches edited in 1478 contained 
a provision for the institution of a Procurator before the Civil Legation of 
the Marches at Macerata. P. Salvator Tosti O.F.M. says these measures were 
probably taken to protect the Convents of the Order from usurpation by 
the Observants through the influence of secular princes. (Forsitan hic artt- 
culus conditus est contra Observantes ejusdem Provinciae, quia ut notum 
est, tunc saepe ptincitpes varits rationtbus ducti, a conventibus ejiciebant Con- 
 ventuales et ets subtitiebant Observantes. AFH XVI 134-5. 
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expulsions and acquisitions of Convents an enmity arose be- 
tween the Conventuals and Observants is but natural. For the 
same reason we need not wonder that in 1498 the Con- 
ventuals tried to hinder the Observants in the construction of 
their Convents and Houses and to find technical flaws in their 
titles and right of possession.®* Neither may we judge the Con- 
ventuals too rashly if they received into their Convents Observ- 
ants that had fled from their own houses. The Vicar General, 
LOUIS TURRE OF VERONA, who had been elected at the 
CISALPINE CHAPTER AT MILAN in 1498,57 complained 
indeed on this account to the General, but no one will wonder 
at the fact that the General, in face of the proceedings of the 
past years, gave him no satisfaction. Louis of Verona there- 
upon appealed to Alexander VI and received in his favor the 
brief ‘“Dudum pro parte Nov. 17, 1499°7 forbidding the Con- 
ventuals to receive into their Convents the fleeing Observants, 
without due precautions and permissions as provided for in the 
decrees of his predecessors (Pius II, Paul II, Sixtus IV). A 
similar privilege had been granted the year previous in favor 


of the AMADEANS in Spain.*° 


At the same time, the Conventuals complained to the Holy 
See that contrary to all the decrees of the popes their Convents 
were still being taken from them and given to the Observants.° 
This time the complaint came from FRANCE. Alexander VI 
attempted to apply a remedy by editing his Bull Super gregem, 
Aug. 17, 1499, again forbidding such pillages. But there was 
no more observance to be expected from this Bull than from 


°° Ex adversa parte Observantes conquerebantur tendiculas sibt a Conven- 
tualtbus excogitatas, se frequenter ab illis oppressos, tmpeditas eorum structu- 
tas. AM XV 154. 


PPA WViE veel oe 
DINE ELD OR 
° “Ea quae’ 4 April 1498. 


° Dolentes vero Conventuales sibi quotidie domos auferri, Pontificem ro- 
garunt, ut decreta praedecessorum, praesertim Pauli II et Sixtt IV citca domo- 
rum translationes et mutuas fratrum transitus, vellet confirmare. AM XV 182. 


CR MEXVGLS 2: 
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those of his predecessors.** A similar decree had been edited by 
Alexander VI in regard to the Friars in ENGLAND, Super 
Gregem, Jan. 6, 1499. 


In the Archives of the Friars Minor Conventual at Rome are 
preserved two interesting documents referring to the kindly 
spirit that, as a happy contrast, existed between the Conventuals 
and the Observants in HUNGARY. Despite the fact that there, 
as in other countries, Observants had come into possession of 
the convents of the Conventuals, the two decided to straighten 
out their differences amicably between themselves, through an 
agreement signed Sept. 9, 1492.°° They then appealed to Alex- 
ander VI for a confirmation of their action. The Pope did so 
in his pronouncement of Oct. 31 of the same year (Ex qua 
judicium)** having a few days earlier, Sept. 25, 1492, (Licet 
ea) confirmed the possession of the Observant convents.°® 


In the year 1499, 27th of October, occurred the death of the 
General of the Order, FRANCIS NANI. No one had ruled 
over the Order as long as he; neither has there been any General 
since his time that has equalled his record in point of years of 
service. He was General 24 years, having been selected to fill 
this office of Supreme Head of the Franciscan Order at eight 
successive Chapters. WADDING pays him a tribute when he 
expresses his admiration that not one of the Pontiffs, not even 
Sixtus IV, had conferred upon him the Purple. ‘‘Perhaps he 
fled exterior honors, content with those he had. He indeed had 
lived well, who has known to live concealed.’’®* GONZALES, 
General of the Friars Minor Leonine (1579-1587), says that 
“under him Conventuals and Observants lived in consummate 
peace, quietude and tranquillity; flourished and made prog- 


? Cf. Breve of Julius II Religto Sancta June 13, 1506; also Cum multa 
aune 16,415060: AM. XV 33:13. 


* Conventual Archives, Rome, B III No. 103. 
tec. No. 104. 


* A transcript of this same Bull is preserved in the above mentioned 
Archives. 


* AM XV 176. 
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ress.’"°? “Through personal love and mildness’’ saysHOLZAPFEL,, 
‘he made himself beloved by all, even by the Observants, whom 
he left unmolested during the whole period of his long regime. 
The quick spread of the latter instigated the envy of some, but 
the General repelled all attempts to hinder them in their work. 
Only with the radical reformation of Ximenes in Spain was 
he not satisfied.’’** “The Order erected two monuments to his 
memory, the one near the Basilica of St. Anthony (il Santo) 
in PADUA, the other at Santa Croce in FLORENCE. ~ 


“ De Origine Ser. Rel. Franc. I p. 25. 
* Handbach, p. 135-6: 


Blessing of St. Francis given to 
Brother Leo. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


General Delfini. ‘“Constitutiones Alexandrinae’’ 


The CONVENTUALS assembled on Oct. 11, 1500 at 
TERNI in their regular Chapter for the election of a suc- 
cessor to Francis Nani. GILES DELFINI, Procurator 
of the Order and Provincial of the Orient; as also the Bishop 
of Terni presided. ALEXANDER VI sent a letter to the 
Chapter saying that complaints had been received from secular 
‘princes concerning the discipline in the Order and for that 
reason wished the Chapter to make corresponding resolutions.* 


At the Chapter the aforesaid Giles Delfini was elected General. 
Delfini was not popular with the OBSERVANTS? and far 
less with the Conventuals,? as we shall soon see. His whole 
regime, as far as results are concerned, was more or less a failure. 


Delfini’s prevalent idea was to unite the two families, Con- 
ventuals and Observants, so that there be again “‘one shepherd 
and one fold,’’ a worthy ideal indeed! WADDING however says 
of him that he tried to destroy the Observant Family.* GLASs- 
BERGER is of the same opinion.® | 


At the CHAPTER IN 1500 various resolutions in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Holy Father and intended for the 
good of the Community were adopted. These resolutions took 
the form of “‘Constitutions’’ and owing to their approval in 
1501 by Alexander VI, are known in history, as the GE OeN - 
St EUTLONES ALEXANDRINAE.” They 


1 KM XV 213. The official acts of this General Delfini are preserved 
in the Archives of the Friars Minor Conventuals, SS. XII Apostoli Rome. 

tA Mio 2. 

®In regimine Observantibus nequidquam grtatus, Conventualibus multo 
minus acceptus. AM XV 214. 

‘Statim cogitavit de dissipanda Observantum Familia. AM XV 214. 

"AF IL-522. 

® Chronicon I 48; Gubernatis, Orbis Seraphicus III 138; Constitutiones 
Alexandrinae Ord. Min. Editae anno 1501 (Romae 1501); cf. AFH XVII 
118-144. 
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have reference only to the Conventuals whom the Pope called 
par excellence “‘the Order’. he Bull of approbation says that 
the new Constitutions are not intended for the so-called new 
reformed Congregations of the Order, thus distinguishing the 
Order as represented by the Conventuals on the one hand, and 
the various reforms in the Order as represented by the Observ- 
ants, Reformed Coletans, Amadeans etc. on the other. The 
ALEXANDRIAN CONSTITUTIONS contain various provi- 
sions referring to religious discipline. The formula of profession 
is changed so as to include the observance of the Rule in accord- 
ance with the decrees of the popes MARTIN IV, MARTIN V, 
CLEMENT V, EUGENE IV, SIXTUS LV. and: Algae 
ANDER VI. The Observants are to be subject to the Provin- 
cials of the Order,—the decrees of the popes and of the Council 
of Constance notwithstanding. 


Immediately after the Chapter Delfini went to the Pope, 
Alexander VI, and received a Brief permitting him to visit the 
houses of the Observants, to depose their Superiors and to 
mingle the Observants with the Conventuals. He hoped thereby 
to effect union and reform.? He began his work in Florence, 
in the Observants’ Convent of Santo Salvatore. The Officials 
of the Convent were absent at LUCCA where the Observants 
were holding a Provincial Chapter. After dinner Delfini held 
a sermon to the brethren and gave the confessors faculties to 
absolve the friars from all reserved cases they may have incurred 
through the transgression of the papal ordinances or otherwise. 
He commanded them to be ready at a moment’s notice to leave 
their Convents and enter those of the Conventuals. He told 
them not to be surprised at such an action, (the popes, as we 
have seen, had expressly forbidden such transitions) since as 
he said, he had full faculties justifying his action from Pope 
Alexander VI. The news was hurried through a courier to the 
friars assembled at Lucca. Delfini undaunted went thither and 
held the same sermon to the Observants but this time he met 


Cia ARlIg52 3) ,0° 
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with more opposition. TIMOTHY OF LUCCA, the Vicar 
Provincial of the Etruscan Observants, responded by saying 
that the friars indeed appreciated Delfini’s paternal affection 
shown towards them and thanked him for the same; but made 
it clear that they desired rather to be left in peace. Delfini’s 
idea of union and reform meant to them only a destruction 
of their own Community. Timothy sent a hurried letter to 
Rome to the Vicar General, LOUIS OF VERONA, telling him 
of Delfini’s attempts. The Vicar General weft to the Pope 
and had Delfini’s faculties revoked. 


Having achieved no success in ITALY, Delfini went to 
FRANCE and SPAIN, only to find his mission here, as at 
Florence and Lucca, a failure. Under the plea of union and 
peace, he endeavored to persuade LOUIS XII OF FRANCE 
(1498-1515) and FERDINAND (1479-1516) OF SPAIN: 
to do their utmost towards having the Pope re-establish ‘‘one 
shepherd and one fold’ in the Order. He wished them to 
influence Alexander VI to call together a large Chapter of both 
Conventuals and Observants and thus united to elect one head 
whom all must obey. His plan sounded favorable to the 
Queen of Spain. She sent a certain Bernardine, perhaps a cousin 
‘of Ximenes, as WADDING believes, to Rome to negotiate with 
the Pope, but under condition that the newly-to-be-elected 
General be an Observant. The Italian Observants, however, 
wished to hear of no such fusion or union and besought the 
Pope to remain neutral. They preferred, they said, to remain 
a separate Community; union was not expedient.® Bernardine 
was accordingly sent back to Spain with letters thanking the 
Queen for her pious intermediation, but saying the time for 
such a union by means of a Capitulum Generalissimum was not 


pet. AF II°531. 

® At Observantes Itali, re melius considerata, judicarunt minime expedite, 
ut comiscerentur adeo diversae conversationis familiae, sed omnino oportere 
ut utraque suum haberet directorum, et ab invicem separatae remanerent. AM 


AV 215. 
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yet ripe. The General met similar opposition to his scheme 


of union from the Observants in Southern GERMANY.?° 


In 1503 the GENERAL CHAPTER was:due. It was held 


most probably at TROYES. Delfini considered this an excellent 


opportunity to push through his cherished plan of union. But | 


he met opposition on all sides; from the leading members of 
the Reformed Brethren that lived under the General: from the 
principal officials of both Observant Families that lived imme- 
diately subject to their Vicars; and especially from his own 
Conventuals. The latter were angry at their General on account 
of his mode of procedure during the past few years, and parti- 
cularly so because he had deposed the Guardian of the “Magna 
Domus Studtorum’’ at PARIS, and placed in his stead a 


COLETAN, a member of a Reform subject to the General. 


Delfini had hoped by such and similar actions to curry favor 


with the secular princes, the ecclesiastical authorities‘? and 


especially prepare the members of the various Families for union 
into one Order. Whether he was successful is questionable; 
certain it is that he was making life only miserable for himself. 


His Conventual brethren were not in sympathy with him, and 


the Observants looked with suspicion upon all his schemes 
of reform, fearing as they did, that such actions meant only 
the destruction of their own Community. In order to proceed 
more gradually in his union Delfini thought first to unite the 
Reform brethren living under his own jurisdiction with the 
Observants living under the Vicars. Finding opposition he 


thought of winning over the Observants to his plan by making 


them, as he had done at Paris, Guardians and’ Superiors over 
the Conventuals. In order to hinder any of the laxer brethren 


from becoming Observants with the hope of gaining Superior- 


ship, Delfini decreed that no Conventuals could be elected to 
the office of Superior or Guardian until he should have lived 


laudibly with the OBSERVANTS or REFORMATI for a 


MV Chubrwotuilli33 725 8. 


™ Cf. Gonzales, De Origine Seraph. Relig. Franc. 1 115 sqq. 
VERS Var 26 3 
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period of seven years. And lest those elected to such office 
gradually sink back into a laxer mode of living that might 
prove detrimental to the whole Convent, he wished that 
Superiors be appointed only for the space of three years. 


Furthermore, lest the Observants believe, as they had. sus- 
pected, that he wished to destroy their Community Delfini 
permitted that the Constitutions and privileges of the Observ- 
ants given to them by the COUNCILS OF BASEL AND 
CONSTANCE, by EUGENE IV and his successors, be placed 
in the public archives where they might be consulted and 
referred to whenever they feared that anything was being under- 
taken that might cede to their detriment. He even went so far 
as to assure them that if at any time they noticed that their 
Provincial and Custodes were becoming lax, they might desert 
them, and join or found a new Institute or Order,—a dangerous 
privilege indeed that would certainly only lead to further schism. 


Delfini’s idea of reform and union may have appeared good 
to him, but it was as unwelcome to the Observants as it was 
to the Conventuals. The Vicar PROVINCIALS OF FRANCE, 
TOURS, BURGUNDY, AQUITAINE and ENGLAND as 
also the Commissary Provincials of SAXONY, STRASS- 
BOURG and COLOGNE and many other Discreti of the same 
Family went into counsel. Despite the fact that the Apostolic 
Legate favored Delfini, they decided to do nothing without 
the consent of their Vicar-General and without first having 
heard the opinion of the Cisalpine Observants in a Chapter 
of both the Cisalpine and the Transalpine Observants to be 
convoked in the year 1503.*8 

Delfini chagrined that all his plans had been futile, yet deter- 
mined to force through his ideas, went 1503 to FRANCE 
and ordered the Discreti, Custodes, and the Provincial of the 
Province of PARIS to assemble at the French Capital. Here 
he deposed the Guardians of all the principal Convents of 
France, and put in their place members of the Reform Families. | 


* AM XV 264 No. 6 & 8; AF II 532-3. 
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He appointed BONIFACE OF CEVA, an Observant and one 
of the authors of the famous Firmamenta Trium Ordinum S. 
Francisct, (Paris, 1512) Provincial.1* In the following year 
1504 Delfini continued his mode of procedure in the Province 
of BURGUNDY. He removed the Conventuals from their 
Convent of DIJON and placed therein the Observants and the 
Reformati. The Conventuals naturally complained to Rome 
and left no stone unturned to regain their former home. But 
as usual in these years the case was decided against them and 
the Observants remained in possession.1® From Burgundy 
Delfini went to SPAIN and assisted Ximenes in his violent 
methods of Reform. In the Province of ARAGON he took 
away three Convents, including Ville France, and placed therein 
Observants and Reformati. He allowed only those Conventuals 
to remain who were willing to side with him. This case was 
also appealed to Rome. Several prelates were selected to act 
as judges. As they came to no decision the affair was referred 
by Pope JULIUS II to the coming Capitulum Generalissimum. 
In the meantime the Observants remained in possession.?° 

By attempting the same method of action in the other 
Provinces of the Order Delfini hoped, with the help of the 
princes, finally to bring about union in the Order.” But it 
was evident that such rowing against the stream and use of 
violent methods would never achieve the desired effect. When 
both parties are adverse to union, violent force, as a rule is a 
poor means of peace. Instead of effecting a union such methods 
tend only to widen the breach and in Religious life to call 
forth a new Congregation into existance. 


“AM XV 263 No. 4; cf. AF II 522-3: 531: Wadding and Sbaraglea, 
Scriptores, (Edit. Nard.) Vol. I 60; Vol. II Part I 194-195. , 

* Post varias tamen causae agitationes, domus adjudicata est Observanti- 
bus. AM XV 309, 

AM. XV" 309. 

“In alits etiam provinciis similiter operatus, putavit brevi et nullo negotio 
se untverst Ordinis unionem consecuturum, fautoresque studuit habere Regem 
et Proceros. AM XV 264. 

‘< Wadding says only too well: Idem Aegidius Minister Generalis procedens 
in ila, quam diximus reformatione, quam intentabat, Conventuum et Pro- 
vinciarum, ut facilius posset unionem totius Religionis assequ’, et praecavere 
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That the anger of the Conventuals was aroused at seeing 
one of their own Generals deposing them from office and sub- 
stituting Observants is quite natural. Some showed their 
indignation and dissatisfaction by joining the Observants sub- 
ject to the Vicars. (Sub Vicariis). Thus the Conventuals of 
France gave three of their houses, BETHUNE of the Province 
of Arras, and GHENT and YPRES of the Province of Flanders, 
to the Observants. Then they themselves joined the Commu- 
nity.*® When Delfini heard of this he ordered the Transalpine 
Vicar General MARTIAL BOULIER (1502-1505), to 
restore these houses immediately. He based himself upon the 
many decrees and Bulls of the popes forbidding the Observants 
to take the Convents of the Conventuals. The Vicar General 
shrewdly wishing not to meddle in the affair sent word to the 
General that he had better execute these orders himself, and take 
back his Convents personally, as he (the Vicar General) believed 
the Conventuals would be more willing to obey their own 
General than any ather. The above mentioned Provincial 
Minister, BONIFACE OF CEVA, whom Delfini, as mentioned, 
had made Provincial over the Conventuals, was sent to execute 
the General’s will. Boniface again took possession, although 
not without difficulty, of Bethune; but he was unable to 
acquire Ghent or Ypres, as the Magistrates of the city said they 


Scissioni quam prtoxime imminere judicabat, magna facilitate, et nimis festi- 
nanter domus Fratrum, et Monasteria Monialium a Conventualibus ad Obser- 
Vantes transferebat, non adeo mature praejectis solidis disciplinae Regularis 
et Observantiae fundamentis. Unde factum est, ut ingentes turbae in Pro- 
Vinetis orirentur, et illud reformationis genus commixtio potius fuerit homi- 
num dissimiliter viventium, quam restauratae disciplinae stabilimentum, et 
confusio magis quam discretio spirituum. Atque hinc pullularunt statim 
tot aliae reformatiunculae, et mirae Congregationum species illam praetexten- 
tes causam, amplissimum et numerosissimum illud Regularis Observantiae 
institum, nimis celeriter in tantam multitudinem excrevisse, admissis absque 
delectu, sive praevio examine, et singulorum praevia probatione, adventan- 
tibus turmatim Conventualibus, quibus non adeo facile erat veterem hominem 
exuere, arreptisque illorum Conventibus, a quibus non ita licebat eradicare 
germina proprietatis, id impedientibus vel illorum fundatoribus seu patronis, 
vel urbium aut locorum Magistratu. AM XV 309. 


* AF II 534. 
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would do nothing without permission of their ARCHDUKE 
PHILLIP, who was just then absent in Spain.*° | 

The affair was brought before the ecclesiastical courts; litiga- 
tions on both sides continued for years. Pope JULIUS II 
(1503-1513) in the years 1504 and 1505 committed the 
decision to the Abbot of the Monastery of St. James of LIEGE 


(Liittich) ; the Dean of St. Peter’s at LOUVAIN; and the 


Canon JOHN SEVERIN OF PARIS. At the Chapter of the 
Transalpine Observants held in 1505 at Laval, at which 
JOHN SUAVAGE (Silvestris) was elected Vicar,?* the action 
of above mentioned Committee was approved. It was decided 
that the Observants might retain Ghent and Ypres, but not 
Bethune.?? 

Alexander VI died Sept 1, 1503, and was succeeded by the 
nephew of Pius II, Cardinal Francis Piccolomini of Siena, who 


assumed the name of PIUS III. He lived only 26 days as Pope. 


Julius della Rovere, the Cardinal Protector of the Order, nephew 
and protegé of Sixtus IV, and member of the Third Order of 
St. Francis, was chosen his successor. He is known as JULIUS 


II (1503-1513). As his successor in the office of Cardinal 


Protector of the Order Julius II appointed CARDINAL 
GRIMANUS, Patriarch of Aquileja. 


To us children of the 20th century it seemes remarkable that secular 


magistrates should exercise such influence in the affairs of the friars. Surely 
no religious House may without previous permission of its Provincial of 


General give Convent goods of any value, much less the Convents and ad- © 


joining property to another, even religious Community. And the law of 


justice demanding restitution seems so evident that it is really unintelligible 
how men of those days could close their eyes to the truth. Wadding saw 
this only too well. Commenting on the just anger of the other Conventuals 
at such a mode of procedure the great annalist says: ‘“‘It was wrong thus 
to deprive the Conventuals of their just titles of possession.’” Adventitanti- 


bus turmatim Conventualibus . . . arreptisque illorum Conventibus, a qutbus 


non ita licebat eradicare germina proprietatis. AM XV 309. The spirit 0 
the times must serve as an excuse. | 


iden Wisi NaN. 


” Approbat Capitulum Generale ea quae facta sunt in receptione Conventum 
Candensts et Yprensts et hortatur Fratres eorumdem Conventuum, et totius 
Provinciae, ut conserventur. Verumtamen nihil agendum est per viam facti 
pro receptione Conventus Bethunensts, sed via juris procedatur. AM XV 299. 


4 
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The intermingling of the Observants and Conventuals as 
mentioned in the case of the Convents of France, Burgundy and 
Spain; as also between the Reformati (Observants “sub Mi- 
nisttis’) and the Observants proper (“‘sub Vicarus’’) tended 
to bring about neither peace nor union in the Order of the 
Friars Minor. The popes had foreseen this, and hence by their 
repeated decrees forbade such intermingling. Delfini’s failure?4 
to effect a union by obtaining from Alexander VI a recall of 
these orders shows how wisely they had been formulated. 

- Julius II, the newly elected Pope, thought that by using his 
supreme authority he would settle all difficulties, restore peace 
and finally effect a union. In this hope he convoked at the 
suggestion of Delfini a Capitulum Generalissimum of all the 
Friars Minor: Conventuals; both families of the Observants; 
and the Reformati. He sent letters to the General: to both the 
Vicars General, and through the Cardinal Protector to all the 
Provincials and Vicars Provincial announcing the Chapter.” 


APH XIV 345. 

RAM XV 299), 

* Reformationem Seraphici Ordinis, July 5, 1505 AM XV 300. Dilecti 
Filit, salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. 

Reformationem Seraphici Ordinis beati Francisci salubriter desideratam pro 
Dei honore, et dicti Ordinis honestate fieri cupientes, considerantesque quod 
nist Generale Capitulum celebretur, dissentientium vota convenire non pote- 
_tunt, proprio motu, et ex certa scientia (Domino auctore) statuimus et 
Jussimus, Capitulum Generalissimum omnium Congregationum Ordinis ante- 
dictt in Alma Urbe nostra Romana convocari, celebrarique debere; quo circa 
tibi in virtute sanctae Obedientiae, et sub excommunicationis, ac privationis 
officit poena praectpimus et mandamus, ut cum Vicariis, Custodibus, et aliis 
vocalibus Provinciarum turae curae commissarum ad illud Capitulum convenias, 
quod anno Domino MDVI, tn die Pentecastes in dicta Alma Urbe celebrabitut. 
Et quta difficile foret praesentes litteras ad singula loca, in quibus sunt, et 
expediens foret deferre, motu simili volumus, et auctorittate Apostolica decer- 
minus, quod illarum tr-nsumpto manu publici Notarti confecto et dicti Ordinis 
Protectoris sigillo munito plena fides adhibeatur, et illi stetur in omnibus 
et per omnia sicut eisdem praesentibus staretur, si forent ortginaliter exhi- 
bitae vel estensae. Non obstantibus exemptionibus, conventionibus, indul- 
tisque Apostolicts, praesertim fel. record. Eugenii IV et aliorum Romanorum 
Pontificum -Praedicessorum nostrorum, ac in Generalibus et Synodalibus 
Concilit editis constitutiontbus, quibus, quod hoc, illis alias in suo robore 
permansuros, specialiter et expresse derogamus, ceterisque in contrarium 
facientibus quibuscumque. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub annulo 
Piscatoris die V Julii MDV. Ponttficatus nostri anno secundo. AM XV 
300. 
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He annulled all pontifical decrees and privileges of the past that 
might in any way be an obstacle to such a General Chane of 
the whole Order. 

But now it was the Observants who opposed the union. 
FRANCIS ZENO, the Cisalpine Vicar General of the Obser- 
vants, elected at Mantua (1504), tried his utmost to hinder 
such a General Chapter. He did not desire a union and for that 


reason implored the assistance of the Transalpine Vicar General - 


and all the Vicars Provincial. He persuaded them to have the 
King and Princes write to the Supreme Pontiff to the same end. 
He himself wrote personal letters (which WADDING said he had 


in his own hand while recording this) to the Kings of France 


and of Spain, especially however, to CARDINAL XIMENES, 
that they lend their assistance in so grave a danger (‘in tanto 
peticulo”’). The following year 1506, before the Chapter con- 
vened Zeno called together his Vicar, Provincial and Custodes 
at Florence and conferred with them how best to thwart the 
plans of the Pope and the General in putting the union into 
effect.?° 


Despite Zeno’s efforts the Chapter took place at Ara Coeli, 
ROME, June 6, 1506.27 It lasted a whole week (Pentecost to 
Trinity Sunday). It was one of the largest Chapters in num- 
ber of brethren present and diversity of Communities repre- 
sented that the Franciscan Order ever held. There were present 


*° Nihil non fecit Franciscus Zenus Vicarius Generalis, ne per has litteras 
indictum Capitulum non celebraretur, timens in eo Familiam Observantum 
gravem aliquam jacturam passuram, aut untonem illius summe pernictosam, 
in eo violenter secuturam. Quare imploratis Vicarii Generalis Ultramontant, 
et Vicariorum omnium Provincialium auxiltis, suasit ut Regum et Principum 
litteras ad Pontificem impetrarent, et ipse ad Hispanum et Gallum, atque ad 
Archtepiscopum Toletanum Franciscum Ximenium litteras dedit, ut in tanto 
periculo, suo adessent praesidio. Deinde anno sequenti convocatis Vicarits et 
Custodibus Florentiam, cum eis consilium inivit, guomodo in tanta pressuta 
cum Ponttfice, et Ministro Generali esset agendum? Distincte haec omnia 
habeo exatata ipsius Francisct manu, et exemplar litterarum ad Reges mis- 
sarum. AM XV 300 No. 17. For the efforts of the Provincial Ludwig 


Henning (1507-1517) to effect a reunion of the Observants with the 


Conventuals in his Province. Cf. Fr. St. 1915 Beiheft III. 
SAR? (15 3Sisqq) AM XN 1 38 
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CONVENTUALS, OBSERVANTS, AMADEANS, CLA- 
RENI, COLETANS, MARTINIANI, LUPINI and FRIARS 
~DE CAPUTIO of the Holy Gospel.?8 WADDING says that there 
were a thousand Observants present, housed at their Convent 
Ara Coelt;?® three thousand Conventuals. During the Chapter, 
the Conventuals had disputations on theological and philo- 
sophical questions, which were attended by Cardinals, at Santi 
Apostoli and the neighboring dwellings.*° Two Cardinals pre- 
sided at the Chapter. The Conventuals sat on the right in the 
Chapter room, the Observants at the left.*+. Delfini was in 
optimistic hopes that the long cherished union was about to be 
effected and prided himself that he had arranged everything so 
diplomatically. He was especially pleased to see Conventuals 
and Observants commune so amicably among themselves. But 
his hopes and optimism were soon shattered. What he had 
hoped to be his final great victory after so many unsuccessful 
efforts proved to be his ‘‘Waterloo.’’ What must have been his 
surprise when at the Palace of Cardinal Grimanus, the Protector 
of the Order, where the Conventuals and Observants had as- 
sembled, to hear the following words from the lips of the Pro- 
vincial of the Province of St. Bonaventure, CATTAEINOC- 
TUS, by name: ‘““The Observants approve of their separation 
from the Conventuals. Neither they nor the Conventuals 
desire a union; in fact both consider it not only difficult but 
impossible.’’ The day before the election of the General was 
to take place, by which Delfini was either to be confirmed in 
office or another elected, both the Cardinal Protector and Car- 
dinal VIGERIO, the praeses of the Chapter, sternly rebuked 
DELFINI, because, as they said he had deceived the Pope, dis- 


*® Not our present day Capuchins who began only later, but an altogether 
distinct Congregation. Cf. AF II 538. 
_ *” Glassberger remarks that about six hundred armed men, good friends of 
- the Observants, were hiding in neighboring houses in order to protect the 
Observants ne forte Conventuales vim tinferrent nobis. AF II 539. 

” AM XV 313; cf. AF II 540. 

AM. XV¥312.No.°5. 
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turbed the peace in the Order, and rashly convinced himself of 
the possibility of a union.*? 

The Provincial of IRELAND, MAURICE OF PORTG: 
a very learned man and former professor of a College at Padua, 
made matters worse. He inveighed with such accusations against 
Delfini that both Cardinals deemed it expedient for the peace 
of the Order and the government of the brethren that the Gen- 
eral be removed from office. To save Delfini’s honor however, 
they sent him a message advising him to resign. Delfini ac- 
quiesced to their wishes. Giving as an excuse that he had spent © 
a restless night he sent on Saturday morning his Socius, PHILIP 
BAGUACABALLO, to the Chapter. Here before the full 
assembly of the brethren and in the presence of the two Car- 
dinals, Philip presented Delfini’s resignation and gave the seal © 
(a falsified one) ** of the Order to the Procurator.** His resig- 
nation was accepted. When the time for the election of a suc- 
cessor to the office of the Generalate arrived the Cardinals an- 
nounced that Delfini had not been expelled from office, but had 
voluntarily resigned, and that if the friars wished they could 
reelect him. The Observants intimated to the Cardinals that 
they did not wish to take part in the election and asked that 
they be allowed to make use of the privilege accorded them by 
Eugene IV. The Cardinals granted their wish and they left 
the Chapter Hall. After their departure the Conventuals elected 
as ther General RA YNALD, GRAZIANI GS 
COTIGNOLA, \ the Provincial of Bologna" "Onwene 
same Saturday, the second last day of the Chapter, a humorous 
event transpired. It was rumored about that the Pope wished 
to see the brethren who had assembled for the Chapter. Two 
thousand of them marched up to the Vatican, but to their sur- 


2 : whet ron : 

* Dominus Protector et Marcus Cardinalis Vigerius destinatus assessor, 
acciter teprehenderunt Aegidium, quod vel Pontificem deceperit, vel nimis 
leviter religionem turbaverit, et unionem sibi temerarie persuaserit. AM 


DON EES UIA 
* AF II 541. 
men T2539) 
~ AF 11540; AM XV 312. 
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prise the Pope would not receive them. After looking around 
the Vatican and St. Peter’s for a while the two thousand 
marched back home again.*¢ 


Delfini deserted by all, despised by the Conventuals because 
he had deprived them of so many of their Convents and hated 
by the Observants because of his desire to deprive them of their 
Eugenian privileges decided to leave the world and enter into 
solitude.*” Some of his friends however, tried to induce him to 
attempt once more to obtain the Generalate saying that he had 
been forced to resign against his will. They said it would be 
an easy matter for him to regain the Generalate if he would 
go to Naples and obtain the help of the Grand Duke FER- 
DINAND GONSALVEZ of Corduba. According to the in- 
stigation of these false friends, Delfini set out the night after 
the election for Naples, followed by a large retinue.** He gained 
favor with JOHN, the Faithful; CARDINAL VALENTINO, 
Archbishop of Salerno; and the GRAND DUKE GONSAL- 
VEZ. Some began to fear that another schism in the Order 
would result. But providentially Delfini took sick and went to 
the Convent of the Observants, Sanctae Mariae Novae. The 
Observants received him kindly and took care of him during 
his last illness. Having asked pardon for all transgressions of 
the Rule, he received the Sacraments, and died a few days later.*° 
WADDING, unwilling to decide his merits, makes this comment; 
“There are some that praise him; others that blame him.’’! 
PETER RODULPHIUS, the Conventual historian, chides him un- 


“Et sic frustra iverant duo milinaria ad palatium et duo revertendo. AE 


IT 541. 


* Porro Aegidius ab omnibus ferme derelictus infestos habens Conventuales 
Propter tumultuariam noxiamque commistionem cum Conventualibus, et 
unionem immature tentatam, statuit a turbis declinare, et secessum cogitare. 


AM XV 312. 
* AF II 541. 
® AF II 544. 
® Sunt qui laudent, sunt qui hominem vituperent. AM XV 313. 
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mercifully.4! BARTHOLOMEW CINARELLA, the Observant, 
praises him exaltingly. “Jta unumquemque suus trahit affectus.” 

A few statutes referring to peace and concord to be observed 
between the Conventuals and the Observants, especialy in regard 
to the transfer of convents and brethren, were made at the 


Chapter.*? To remedy this evil which Papal Bulls, decrees, 


and threats of excommunication, up to the present at least, had 


been unabie to accomplish, JULIUS II edited a new papal 
ordinance in the form of his two ‘‘motu proprio’’ Bulls, Religto 
Sancta Minorum, June 13, 1506 and “Cum Multa, June 16, 


1506.44 In the former the Pope allows the Observants to retain © 


all the Convents they had acquired.from the Conventuals and 
ratifies all defects in the acquisition of same. “he Observants. 
however, should not take any more Convents from the Con- 
ventuals, but should build their own.** In the latter decree 


Julius I] demands that all minor congregations in the Order, 


such as the CLARENI, AMADEI, LUPINI, COLETANS, 
FRIARS OF THE HOLY GOSPEL, and all others living 


“sab ministris’ or “sub Vicariis’, within the space of one year 


beccme united either to the Conventuals or to the Observants. 


" Frater Aegidius Delphinus Amerinus, primo Ordinis Procurator, et 
Minister Orientis, deinde electus est Generalis Interannae, anno MD. die XIV 
Octobris, tempore Alexandri VI Pontifici Maximt. Hic in Generali praefectura 
visitavit provinciam Lusitantae, Dactae, et pattem Galliarum, gut studebat 
de Conventualium fama vehementer detrahere, multaque in eos molitus est, 
et praesertim destruxit gymnasium Paristense, toto terrarum orbe celeberrt- 


mum. Dicebant Fratres, vicum hunc nulli esse fidem, atque ita instabilem, ut 


nihil ad firmitatem rerum et quietam adesset. Parvae fuit staturae, corpore 
gracili, tortuoso incessu, quasi in circuitu ambulans, oculis suts inftcere 
videbatur in eum aspicientes, colore livido, facte plumbea, tenuis vocis, nec 


Visus est unquam ridere, amphybologisque verbis utens. Unde alits quaerebat | 


maculas inspergere, quibus ille insigniter oblitus erat, et quod deterius est, 
alienumque a sanctissimo B. Fr. Instituto, a Fratribus suis quasi a mancipits, 
vectigalia exibebat. Quamobrem cum ipse valde infensus esset, instantibus 
Fratribus Religionis, praesertim Magistro Mautitio Hibernio Provincialt, viro 


doctissimo, et nonnullis aliis, munere Generalatus abdicatus fuit, in Capitulo 


Romae celebrato Anno MDVI. Praesidenta Dominico Grimano Protec‘ore. 
Tandem dolore confectus, Neapoli a Gondisaluo Ferdinandez exceptus, 1n 


Conventu sanctae Mariae Novae apud Fratres de Familia obtit. AM XV 214 | 


Noo XPV’. 
Vorb lle Rae toe 
AMERY 3135 
AM XY 315: 
PARES 41s 
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It was only in 1517 that LEO X finally united them to one 
or the other of the two principal branches of the Order.* 


A year’s time was granted for the friars in each convent to 
choose the Family to which they would in future belong. The 
Bull of the Pope however, singular to say, like so many acts of 
the Holy See in those days, was not put into effect for years.* 
The various Congregations continued to exist as they did before. 


* Omnibus et singulis Fratribus Congregationum de Clareno, fratris Ama- 
det, de Coletaneis, et de Caputio, sive Sancto Evangelio, et quorumcumque 
aliorum, quocumque nomine nuncupentur, qui sub regula et habitu ieliquo- 


rum Fratrum dicti Ordinis incedunt, districte praectpiendo mandamus, ut infra 


terminum unius anni, a data praesentium computandt, Claustralibus sive 
Conventualibus, aut Observantibus sive de Familia Ordinis ante dicti, in ea 
reformatione, in qua nunc sunt, adherere et unire se debeant, locaque eorum 
Conventualibus, vel de Observantia Fratribus unita esse censeantur, quibus 
et sanior pars Fratrum illa incolentium una cum suo Guardiano se unire 
capitulariter elegerint, et se univerint; ita tamen, quod qui Conventualtbus sive 
Claustralibus unirentur, reformatam vivendi rationem per omnia retineant, ut 
ptius, et eorum domus et loca per reformatos regantur juxta declarationem 
felicis recordationis Sixti IV praedecessoris nostri de Amadeis editam. AM 
V3 16. (Decree of Julius II). 

* Etsi vero ita setto praeceperit Pontifex, ut minores illae Congregationes 
Amadeorum, Clarenorum, et aliorum alteri ex duobus dignioribus instttutis 
Conventualium aut Observantum adhaererent, nihilominus diu restiterunt; et 
licet saepius ab his fuerint moniti, et jutidice requtsiti, ut accederent, nthil 
solidum aut stabile circa integram unionem obtineri potuit, donec ad Comitia 


~Generalissima universorum Franciscanorum sub Leone X perventum est. AM 


XV 317. 


FISSIS) - Chiesa 3) S. Bumiano. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


General Graziani (1506-1510). Further Unsuccessful 
Attempts at Union 


GRAZIANI OF COTIGNOLA, the newly elected General 
at the Chapter of 1506, had studied in Paris, and later taught 
Theology in Venice and Bologna. He was Provincial of Bo- 
logna at the time of his election. Graziano stood in high favor 
with JULIUS II while the latter was Cardinal Protector of the 
Order. When the Pope sent him as nuncio to Spain, Gra- 
ziano, while traveling through FRANCE and SPAIN, restored 
to the Conventuals many of their Convents. He found that in 
the Provinces of CASTILE and ARAGON as many as 120 
of the Conventuals’ Convents had been taken and the brethren 
exiled. In SARDINIA every Convent of the Conventuals was 
taken from them. Graziani through his affable nature regained 
many of them and had the brethren recalled.? 


On May 22, 1507 the Cisalpine Observants held their 
Chapter at PORTIUNCULA< and elected for the third time 
JEROME FORNIELLI as Vicar General. Julius IJ addressed 
a letter to the assembled friars,* and permitted them to reelect 
the same Vicar General after his term of three years instead of 
being obliged to wait the lapse of six years as was formerly the 
case.* Fornielli was a persona grata with Julius II and hence 
when the new Basilica of St. Peter’s was to be built by BRA- 
MANTE, Julius selected Fornielli to. announce the Jubilee 
throughout 25 Provinces. When Fornielli was reelected Vicar 


*AM XV 312. 

Se. ebenotfi, “pp: 223. 
Seircet per alias,, May 8, 1507; cf. AF II 546. 
*AM XV 379. 
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General the Pope selected FRANCIS ZENO, Fornielli’s pre- 
decessor, for this honor. 


In 1508 Julius II edited the so-called “‘Statuta Papalia’’ 


(Statuta Julia)® in which he makes a distinction between the 
‘“‘Conventuales Reformati’’ and the ‘“‘Conventuales Deformati’’. 
The Observants were to be united to the former and the latter 
were to die a natural death by not being allowed to receive new 
novices. But this effort of union likewise came to naught. 


Fornielli’s third term as Vicar General was of short dura- 
tion. He died Aug. 8, 1505, and ANGELO PLACENTINO, 
Vicar Provincial of Milan, was appointed Commissary. As 
Placentino died the same month, the friars of the Province of 
Milan elected on Sept. 4, FRANCIS OF COLUMBANO for 
their Vicar Provincial. Not knowing whether he should act 
in the capacity of Vicar General of the Cisalpine Observants, 
as did his predecessor, until the regular recurring Chapter the 
affair was referred to Rome. Julius II decided in the affirma- 
tive and made this a precedent for all similar occurrences in the 
future. The CISALPINE CHAPTER that was to elect a suc- 
cessor to Fornielli was convoked at FERRARA 1509. The 
above mentioned Francis Zeno was elected, this being his sec- 
ond term (1509-1512). 


In 1510 the Order held its regular GENERAL CHAPTER 
AT ROME and elected as General PHILIP: P Oi 
CACC] OF. BAGNACAY ALO eaten 
Socius to Delfini.e Porcacci was a learned philosopher and 
theologian and had taught for many years at Paris and Bo- 
logna. Twice he had been elected Provincial of the Province 
of the last named city. Graziani, his predecessor, was created 
Archbishop of Ragusa (Dubrovnik) in DALMATIA. Por- 
cacci’s reign was of short duration as to the deep regret of all 
he died the following year, 1511. He lies buried in the Church 
of SS. Apostoli, Rome. GOMEZ OF LUSITANIA (Portu- 


' Cf AFH XVII 298-9. Fr. St: 1V."199-206, 
AP 1h 35.0: 
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gal) was appointed Apostolic Vicar to rule over the Order until 
the next General Chapter, two years later.’ 


At the CHAPTER OF THE TRANSALPINE OBSERV- 
ANTS celebrated June 8, 1511, at RABASTEINS in Spain, 
GILBERT NICOLAI (Gabriel Maria) was elected Vicar 
General. At this Chapter, the Province of SARDINIA which 
had encountered difficulties with the Cisalpine Vicar, because it 
had subjected itself to the Conventual General Delfini, against 
the wish of the former, was aggregated to the Transalpine 
General Vicariate.° A few years later the Sardinian Province 
returned to the obedience of the Cisalpine Observants, only 
to return again to the Transalpine in 1631. 


By virtue of the so-called ““communicatio privilegiorum” the 
Observants were made participants of all the indulgences of 


- the other Mendicant Orders.1° The concession was renewed 


under LEO X."! 


Owing to certain violations of the decrees of JULIUS Il 
and his predecessors regarding the transition of the Observants 
to the Conventuals and vice versa, without the proper permis- 
sions from their lawful Superiors, Julius II at the request of 
HENRY VII OF ENGLAND (1485-1509), reinculcated the 
decrees of his predecessors in this matter.1? He again recalled 
to mind these regulations the following years, 1510, in his 
decree of Feb. 8 beginning Decet Romanum Pontificem.** Julius 
bas desired as mentioned in the previous chapter that all 
MINOR FRANCISCAN CONGREGATIONS, e.g., Coletans, 
Reformati, Clareni, Amadei, Fratres de Caputio, etc. be extin- 
guished and that their members adhere once and for all times 
either to the Conventuals or to the Observants. It took years, 


Ar IT 552. 
SA 1 55.1. 
°AM XV 431. 
* AM XV 434. 
* AM XV 465. 
® Celebrato Capitulo, Feb. 22, 1509. AM XV 404. 
* AM XV 416. 
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and then only after much dissension and dissatisfaction, that 


the CLARENI finally decided to give over all their churches 


and houses to the OBSERVANTS; and the AMADEANS to 


‘the CONVENTUALS. Hardly had the Clareni however, 

united themselves to the Observants when they began to regret 
their step and again strove for autonomy. In fact they desired 
rather to be extinguished than subjected to the Observants. 
Julius I] was informed of the new dissension and desirous of 
peace among the almost continually dissenting friars, edited his 
Breve, Ad hoc praectpuus, March 5, 1512, compelling the 
Clareni under pain of excommunication to live up to their 
agreements and contracts as placed on public record. The Pope 
himself now put his own seal of approbation upon these 
public instruments, and rectified all defects, should there have 
been any. He imposed perpetual silence regarding all cases and 
causes of litigation.'4 


Similar remorse was felt by the AMADEANS IN SPAIN, 
who had allied themselves to the Conventuals. They again 


desired to have their own immediate Superiors. In this regard 


the were more fortunate than the Clareni. Through CAR- 
DINAL ANTHONY DE MONTE of Pavia they received 


permission to hold anew their regular Chapters and to elect 


their own Superiors and Vicars. 


Owing to new complaints on the part of the Observants 
that the Conventuals were impeding them in their work and 
lowering them in the estimation of the people by saying that 
they (the OBSERVANTS) were not true followers of St. 
Francis, Julius II edited a decree on April 16, 1512 in their 
defense.*® 


In 1512 FRANCIS ZENO, the Vicar General of the er 


pine Observants died, and FR. DAMIAN OF JOLIA, Vicar 


“AM XV 432-8; AFH XVII 298-9, 303; Fr.-St. VIII 225-259, 
“AM XV 438. 


16 . . . . . . . . ° 2 
Vos esse veros sancti Francisci filios et imitatores in atctisstma paupettate 


fundatos. AM XV 443. 
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Provincial of Naples, was appointed Commissary. He called 
the brethren to Chapter, June 2, and here TIMOTHY OF 
LUCCA of the Province of Tuscany was elected Vicar General.?’ 


After most turbulent times in the affairs of the Papal States, 
dissensions of the friars, and doctrinal litigations, JULIUS II 
died Feb. 21, 1513, atthe age of 70, having occupied the throne 
of the papacy 10 years. He was buried next to his uncle, 
Sixtus IV, in St. Peter’s. The Cardinals in Conclave elected 
as his successor, the Cardinal Deacon, John of Medici a member 
of one of the most noble and illustrious families of Florence, 


who assumed the name of LEO X. 


MAM XV 437. 


Church of SANTA CHIARA 
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The Portiuncula by Murillo. Galleria del Prado, Madrid. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


The Various Reforms Prior to the Separation in 1517. 
The Amadeans, Clareni, Coletans, Reformati, 
Fratres De Sacro Evangelio* 


During the course of centuries, from the founding of the 
Order in 1209 to its first great division in 1517, there arose 
repeatedly in it REFORM CONGREGATIONS. As shown 
in previous chapters the CONVENTUALS were identical with 
the Order of Friars Minor in name, historical evolution and 
direct chronological sequence of its Generals from St, Francis 
down to their 45th General, BERNARDINE PRATI OF 
CHIERI (1513-1517). The greatest Reform that arose in 
the Order was that begun by FR. PAULO A TRINCI in 1368 
and received the name “‘Regularis Observantiae’ or ‘‘Strictae 
Observantiae’’ from the Council of Constance (1415) which 
repudiated the title “de nova secta’’ that some had begun to 
give to the new Reform. In FRANCE it received its first inde- 
pendent superiors under the name of Vicars by virtue of the 
decree of the Council of Constance, whereas in ITALY, by order 
of Pope EUGENE IV, it eventually became one the principal 
branches of the Order and finally in 1517 not only became 
fully autonomous by being allowed to elect its first indepen- 
dent General from its own midst, but also obtained precedence 
over the CONVENTUALS. Having treated of the Observant 
Reform throughout the course of the work it would be useless 
to repeat their history in this Chapter. The same may be said 
of the SPIRITUALS and the FRATICELLI, to whom the 


*Gub. Orbis Seraphicus I 606; AM X-XV_ passim; Cornejo-Gonzales, 
Chronica Seraphica VI-VIII; Gonzales, De Origine Seraphicae Religionis 
Franciscanae (Rome 1587) 2 Vol: H. Helyot, Histoire des Ordres VII; M. 
L. Patrem, Tableau synoptique de Uhistoire de tout Ordre Seraphigue, 
(Paris, 1879) 30; Holz. 137 sqq. Concerning the Clareni cf. L. Oliger, 
O.F.M., in AFH XXXI 59-72 (Three Documents!); Concerning the Ca- 
priolanti cf. AFH VII 108-121. Concerning the Amadeous cf. MF XXXV 
= 187. 
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first part of this work has been sufficiently devoted. This 
chapter will deal only with the lesser Reforms that in 1517 by 
pontifical decree were incorporated either into the CON- 
VENTUALS or the OBSERVANTS. These have also been 
treated from time to time during the course of the work but 
for the sake of clearness the principal events and affairs per- 
taining to each Community will be briefly recalled. 


Among the Reform Congregations three classes can be dis- 
tinguished: 1) those that lived under the Vicars and were only 
mediately subject to the General, “‘Fratres sub Vucacits’ ; 
2) those that desired to remain under direct subjection of the 
General and the Provincials of the Order, “‘“Fratres sub Muinis- 
tris’; 3) and finally those that wished to live neither under’ 
the Ministers nor under the Vicars, ““Neutrales’’. Under the 
name of the first are comprehended the Observants. Under 
the second classification (‘‘Fratres sub Muinistris’’) are to be 
mentioned firstly the Coletans.? 


The COLETANS arose about the time of the Council 
of Constance (1414) in NORTHERN FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
and in the Province of COLOGNE and SAXONY in Germany. 
While the French Observants were clamoring for their own 
Superiors, the Coletans wished to remain under the General 
and the Provincial. From the influence exerted over them by 
ST. COLETTE, the Reformer of the POOR CLARES, they 
were called Coletans.*? Following her example they did not 
wish to form a separate Congregation as they feared that 
rupture and schism would thereby be introduced into the 
Order. For that same reason they were also adverse to uniting 
themselves with the OBSERVANTS.* One of their members 
who sturdily opposed the separation of the Observants from 


* Helyot, 1. c. 98 sqq; Patritius Schlager, O.F.M. Beitraege zur Geschichte 
des Célnischen Franziskaner-Ordens Provinz in Mittel Alter, (Cologne, 
1904); Heimbucher, p. 397. 

* Cf. chapter XX; Cath. Encyc. IV 99 under St. Colette. 

“Den Weisungen Colettas gemaess lehnten sie den Anschluss an die Fa- 
milie (Observanten) gewaehnlich ab, um einer Spaltung des Ordens vorzu- 
beagen. ‘THolza i37. 
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the Conventuals was BONIFACE OF CEVA. The Coletans 
were known as the “Reformed Conventuals’’.’ They led a very 
austere life and were held in high esteem in France. By order 
of LEO X they were united in 1517 to the Observants. 


We have treated of the Congregation of PETER OF VILLA- 
CRESCES, the so-called “REFORMATIO VILLA- 
CRESCIANA”, whilst speaking of the Reform in Spain. 
(ch. XX). Some authors doubt that Peter of Villacresces 
(d. 1422) was really the founder of this Congregation.° 
LOPEZ DE SALAZAR and PETER OF SANTOYO were 
its principal promoters. The twelve houses of the Province of 
St. Maria Minorum in SPAIN were under the immediate care 
of the General. Peter of Santoyo framed the Constitutions 
for these hermitages. He inculcated meditation, total abstinence 
from meat and wine; also fasting and scourging far beyond 
the letter of the Rule of St. Francis. In his testament he even 
forbade all studies.’ Upon the request of the Transalpine 
Observants and the instigations of HENRY IV of Castile this 
Reform was united to the Regular Observance by PAUL II, 
in 1460.8 

A third Congregation that stood under the protection of 
the Conventuals and which may be looked upon as an attempt 
to reform the Observants were the CAPEROLANI 
(Capriolant-Capriolanti). They were founded about 1467 
by PETER OF CAPEROLO® (d. 1480), a renowned Ob- 
Servant preacher of the Province of Milan. Influenced by him 
the Convents of BRESCIA, BERGAMO and CREMONA 
in Lombardy separated themselves from the “Regular Observ- 
ance,’ and placed themselves immediately under the General. 
The Congregation was short lived as SIXTUS IV in 1475 


° Kirkenlexikon IV 1666, 1667; Gonzales, I 24-5. 

PHolz: ‘p. 139. 

"AM XIII 86. 

*Cf. Palomes, p. 295. 

* Cf. Gonzales, 1. c. I 19;Cath. Encyc. III 308; AFH VII 108-121, KL 
II col. 1883; KHL I col. 834. 
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had forbidden the Observants to return to the fold of the 
Conventuals. After the death of Peter of Caperolo, 1480, all 
the above mentioned Convents returned under the “Regular 
Observance.’ They were formally received by the Observants 


at their CHAPTER OF FERRARA, May 13.313 


The AMADEANS, one of the most important of the 
lesser Reforms, were founded by PETER MENDEZ, also 
called AMADEUS," a Portuguese nobleman (born 1420). 
After a brief married life he was received as a laybrother into 
the Order by the General JAMES BUSSOLINI of Mozanica, 
1455. With several friars he led a very strict life in Appreno, 
near MILAN. Later 1459, he was ordained priest. About 
this time he received permission to reform several convents ‘in 
Northern Italy. Houses were built in the diocese of CRE- 
MONA, BRESCIA and MILAN. (Maria della Pace, 1469). 
Amadeus found a protector in Sixtus IV, who besides confer- 
ring on his Congregation many privileges, gave him the Convent 
of St. Peter in Montorio, on the Janiculum in ROME.” 
Amadeus thereupon came to the Eternal City, was appointed 
confessor to Sixtus IV, and stood in high esteem with the 
people. At the time of his death, 1482, his Congregation 
numbered 28 houses. Their churches usually bore the name 
of St. Maria della Pace. The Congregation observed very austere 
fasting. Although the Amadeans wished to remain under the 
Conventuals, they nevertheless obtained permission to hold 
their own Chapters.1? JULIUS II" endeavored to force them 
to become incorporated with the Observants, but they resisted. 
CLEMENT VIII (1523-1534) like LEO XX gave) teas 


permission to retain their Province, which they now called St. 


* Cf. Helyot VII 113 sqq; Heimbucher, 379; AM XIII 402, XIV 242; 
AFH IV 128, 323, VII 108-121; Mariano Florent, Compendium Chron. 
ps 13.0. 4 


“ Cf. Gonzales 1. c. 1 20; AM XIII 356 sqq; AM XIII 427 sqq. 
“ Pastoris Aeterni March 24, 1472. AM XIV 20. 

* AM XV 436. 

* Decet Romanum Pontificem, Feb. 18, 1510, AM XV 416. 

* Sacrae Religionis, Nov. 14, 1518. AM (Reg. Pont.) XVI 504. 
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Peter in Montorio. PIUS V (1566-1572) ae LOSS 
the Congregation.!® . 


“After the SPIRITUALS and FRATICELLI had been con- 
demned as a body by the Council of Vienne in 1311 and 
JOHN XXII, several, not wishing to give up their mode of 
living in hermitages and yet wishing to be obedient sons of 
Holy Mother Church, formed a little band under the leadership 
of ANGELUS DA CLARENO" and lived under the obedience 
of several Italian Bishops. They are known as CLARENI."* 
On account of the peculiar habit (bacca) they were called 
“Congregatione della Bacca’’. At the time of CELESTINE V, 
(1294) who at first protected them, they were known under 
the name of “The Poor Hermits of Brother Angelus of. 
Clareno.”"*? In 1473 headed by a certain Spaniard by the name 
of Peter they asked Sixtus IV to aggregate them to the Order 
of Friars Minor. Peter received the habit from the Pope; like- 
wise the faculty that one among their number be appointed 
Superior who was to be immediately subject to the General. 
SIXTUS IV gave them the Convent of San Girolamo in 
Rome.” Both JULIUS II and LEO X ordered the Clareni to 
disband; but, as in the case of the Amadeans, the orders were 
not obeyed. They continued to survive until 1514 when they 
were united to the Observants.** St. PIUS V finally forced 
them to give up their name and become entirely amalgamated 
with the Observants. 

The Congregation of GUADALUPE owes its begin- 
ning to JOHN OF PUEBLA (d. 1495), a member 
of the noble family of Sotomayor, and a relative of KING 
FERDINAND OF SPAIN. He was a member of the Hier- 


™ Cf. Holz. p.-138: Heimbucher, P. 379; A. SS. Boll. aL LT P. 572 
sqq; Helyot VIL 104 sqq. 

fect. chapter XI. 

“Heim. p. 364-5; Gonzales, 1. bipx 14-255 1,9: 

“AM V ad annum 1294 No. 9. 
» * Dominus noster, Mar. 11, 1472. AM XIV 79. 

[SAM XIV’ 78. | 

“Cf. Holz. p. 141; Benoffi p. 198-9. 
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onymites of Spain but joined the Franciscan Order in 1480, 
receiving the habit from SIXTUS IV. At Le Carcert, near 
Assisi, he became acquainted with the Regular Observance. 
In 1487 he was sent back to Spain by INNOCENT VIII. At 
Sierra Morena he founded a Convent and gave it the name 
Santa Maria Angelorum.”* Several other hermitages were joined 
to it and soon the Custody of the Holy Angels arose, 1489. — 
It stood under the immediate jurisdiction of the Generals. The 
later General of the Observants QUINONES (1523-1527) 
was a member of this new Congregation. JOHN DE LA 
PUEBLA gave his friars a new Constitution,** in which he 
inculcated meditation, poverty, severe fasting, going bare-footed 
and the voluntary renunciation of Mass stipends. After the 
death of John of Puebla 1495, his two scholars JOHN OF 
GUADALUPE and PETER MELPARI continued his work. 
The two Custodies (later Provinces) Pietatis in Portugal and 
S. Gabrielis in Spain were added to the new Congregation. 
John of Guadalupe wished his Reform to be known as the 
“OBSERVANTILIA.STRICTISS ] MAS eee 
adopted a new form of habit, and placed his Congregation 
under the protection of the Conventuals. In 1496 John received 
a Brief from Alexander VI permitting him to observe the Rule 
ad litteram without any papal declarations or privileges, and 
making him Superior of his Congregation independent .of the 
Provincials.2>5,» The Transalpine Observants opposed the Con- 
gregation®* and through the influence of KING FERDINAND 
and QUEEN ISABELLA”’ obtained from ALEXANDER VI 
a Brief condeming and ordering them to return to the obedience 
of their former Superior.22 John of Guadalupe, however, 


** Nuper pro parte, Oct. 12, 1487. AM XIV 423-461. 

** Gonzales-Cornejo, VII 415; Holz. p. 141. 

> AM XV 255. 

* Cf. Firm. IV 153; Mon. Ill 186; Spec. 111-2577 Holze-piiaeae 


se Favebant impense Reges Catholici (Ferdinandus et Isabella) Regularis | 
Observantiae professoribus, Guadalupti adversariits. AM XV 257. 


> Peo*parte, Sept: 2, 1502. AMexXVe255. 
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-hurried to Rome to defend himself and his friars. He obtained 
from Alexander VI the revocation of the above mentioned 
Brief. In 1503 JULIUS II gave his approbation to the Con- 
~gregation.*® In the Bull five places are mentioned as belonging 
to the Congregation.® | 

From their pointed capuche the Gaudalupenses were called 


~~ CAPUCIATI (Fratres de Caputio), and from the lack 


of shoes “DISCALCEATI”. They were also known 
under the name of “FRIARS OF THE HOLY 
GOSPEL” (Fratres de Evangelio Santo), either because 
they lived a life strictly in accordance with the prescript of the 
Gospel as originally planned by St. Francis, or because they 
were zealous in preaching the word of God. This Congrega- 
tion was later ordered by JULIUS II and LEO X to amalgamate 
‘with the Observants but to no effect. The Congregation con- 
tinued to exist and later developed into the ‘‘DISCAL- 
CEAT I”, one of the four large branches of the Order which 
under Leo XIII in 1897 (Felicitate quadam) were united with 
the OBSERVANTS, RECOLLECTS and REFORMATI to 
form what PIUS X in 1909 called the “Unio Leoniona’’ (Sep- 
timo jam pleno and Paucis ante diebus)** or as the people are 
accustomed to style them on account of the color of their 
mai Brown Franciscans’. ST: PETER OF AL- 
CANTARA (d. 1562) was a member of the ‘‘Discalced 
Priars’’ (Discalceati); so was alco JUAN ZUMAR- 
RAGA, the first Bishop of Mexico (1530-1548) .# 
Three Congregations of lesser importance in the history of 
the Order are the Congregation Della Capuciola; that of Ma- 
thias of Tivoli; and the so-called Neutrales. The Congregation 
of the CA PUCIOLA, so-named on account of the small 
capuches the Friars wore,** was founded 1430 by PHILIP 


” Rationi congruit, Dec. 27, 1503. AM (Reg. Pont.) XV 602. 
StAM XV 265. 

* AAS. Vol. I and Il, Cf. Vol. I Part II Ch. XXVI of this History. 
* Cath. Encyc. VI 287. 

* Heimbucher, II 379; Helyot VII, III sq. 
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BARBEGAL, an Observant of Aragon. Philip and several 
friars were opposed to the ““Constituttones Martinianae’’ which 
intended to bring unity into the Order. ST. JOHN CAPIS- — 
TRAN did not favor them.** Induced by his writings Eugene 
IV disbanded the Congregation in 1434, meee Philip as a 
disturber and a heretic.*° 


ANT ECO NY ; OF CASTELGIOVANNI and 
MATHIAS OF TIVOLI* flourished between the 
years of 1470 and 1490. They favored the ideals of the Spirit- 
uals regarding the vow of poverty and the observance of the 
Rule. They rejected, like the other Reforms, all declarations 
and privileges concerning the pristine rigor of poverty intended 
by St. Francis. Anthony was imprisoned on account of certain - 
actions. Later released, he labored among the Observants as 
a preacher until his death in 1482. Mathias on the contrary ° 
would not be curbed by punishments. Pretending to have 
received visions that urged him to start a Reform he assembled | 
in 1495 a number of colleagues who, believing in his alleged 
power of working miracles, adhered to him for awhile. When 
they became aware of his deception they deserted him. Some 
of his followers returned to the Observants, others to the Con- 
ventuals. Similar to the tactics of these two were those of 
CASPAR WALER in Germany, about 1485. Having 
been exiled to a Convent outside of the leuexu: Waler’s reform 
came to a quick end. 


The last among the Reforms prior to 1517 and deserving 
miéntion ‘are’ the NEUTRAL ES* "They arosemeoeus 
1463 in Italy, and were considered neutral because, although 
calling themselves Observants, they wished to be subject neither 
to the Vicars of the Observants nor to the Provincials of the 


Se Kal. 3, 

> Novatorem et mali dogmatis seminatorem, AM X 213: 
*Holze p. 13.9% Helyot; Vil 1153 Heimse379- 

7 AM XIII 280; AFH VII 108 sqq. 
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Order (‘‘Neutri parebant’’)., They lived partly under the 
General, partly under their own Superiors. Certain leaders 
among them including Peter of Trani, Valentine of Treviso, 
Philip of Mesano and Louis of Padula obtained apostolic 
concessions to establish new Houses. In 1467, (Feb. 28) they 
were ordered by Paul II to subject themselves either to the 
Provincials or to the Vicar Provincials.*° 


fea XII 404; ~cf..Helyot,.VIT 112; Heim 379, 


The Coronation of the Virgin, ascribed to Pinturicchio (1500). 
Notice kneeling in the foreground St. Bernardine of Siena, 
St. Bonaventure, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Louis of Toulouse 
and St. Anthony of Padua. In the rear are the twelve Apos- 
tles. 
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The Crucified Saviour Embracing St. Francis of Assisi, 
by Murillo (1618-87) Seville, Spain. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Leo X. The Capitulum Generalissimum 
Final and Complete Separation of the: Observants 
From the Conventuals* . 


At the GENERAL CHAPTER of the Order held at 
MeelishoMday 115, 1513,.BERNARDINE: PRATI 
OF CHIERI was elected General.2 GOMEZ, the Apos- 
tolic Vicar, who had governed the Order from the death of 
PHILIP PROCACCI until the time of the Chapter, was 
made Bishop by LEO X.* In the following year, 1514, the 
CISALPINE OBSERVANTS held their CHAPTER. 
Bernardine Tolomeo, who was appointed Commissary after 
the death of Timothy of Lucca, was succeeded in office by 
CHRISTQPHER. NUMAI OF FORLI.* 


LEO X WAS VERY FOND OF THE OBSERVANTS: 
and repeatedly showed them marks of his benevolence. He 
granted them numerous privileges, many of which seemed con- 
trary to the spirit of strict observance of the Rule. He made 
them partakers of the privileges of all the other Mendicant 
Orders as his predecessor, JULIUS II, had done. One of his 


more important and singular documents in their behalf was 


1 AF II 557; Cornejo-Gonzales, Chronica Franc. fol. 146; AM XVI 41; 
Gub. Orb. Seraph. II 162; Marzic, Apologia per l’ordine de Frati Minort, 
II 263; Holz. 135; Gonzales, I 30-44. P. H. Hurter, S.J., in h’s Nomencla- 
tor (Tom. II, Innsbruck, 1906) coll. 1105 speaking of P. Cristopher Fran- 
ces Lychetus says: “‘Ante trienntum (1517) sejuncta fuerat a Leone X famt- 

_lia observantium a Conventualtbus’’ AFH XIII 301. 

AP 55 3. 

A 2., 

*AM XV 454. 

® Nos cujus animus ab tenera aetate ardenti devotione efferbuit ad hujus 
Ordinis professores et Ordinem ipsum totum etc. Ite et vos, May 29, 1517, 
AM XVI 43; cf. Palomes p. 392 sqq. 

® Multa hoc anno Pontifex contulit Fratribus privilegia. AM XV 465. 
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entitled, Justum et rationabile, of March 18, 1517,7 where- 
by he declared the Observants freed from all Masses and other 
obligations attached to the. Houses of the Conventuals, which © 
during the past few years had passed into the hands of the 
Observants.* The Conventuals had received large Convents 
and tracts of land by legacies of certain benefactors, with the 
understanding however, that as a compensation founded 
Masses be read- annually for the repose of the soul of themselves 
or their deceased relatives. When the Observants took posses- 
sion of these Convents the revenues were generally pocketed by 
the laymen (princes, etc.) who had assisted the Observants 
in acquiring the Convents. The Observants feeling their inabil- 
ity to fulfill all the obligations which the Conventuals had. 
assumed and faithfully fulfilled, applied to Rome for a “‘reductio 
onerum Missarum’’, which freed them entirely from all such 
encumbrances and put them in the peaceful possession of their 
newly acquired Houses. In compensation for the founded Mass 
obligations, the Observants were exhorted to remember the 
founders of such benefices in their daily prayers, in their Divine 
Offices, and once a year in their anniversary Mass for the de- 
ceased benefactors of the Order.® 


" Regesta Pont. AM XV 669 sqq. 


* Declaravit Fratres Observantes non teneri ad onera Missarum altasque.ob- 
ligationes, quae praestiterant in domibus Conventualium quas acceperant re- 
formandas. AM XV 465. Gonzaga, the General of the Observants from 
1579-1587 applied to Sixtus V for similar concessions: cf Benoffi, Lettere 
Apologetiche II 345-7. 

* Praesentium serie decernimus, et declaramus VOs,,qui proventus et reddi- 
tus, per quos talta onera imposita sunt, non petcipitis, nec ex voto ptofessto- 
nis vestrae percipere potestis, obligatos non fuisse nec esse, neque in posterum, 
st contigerit similes reformationes in Conventibus fieri, teneri ad similia suf- 
fragia persoluenda, dummodo tam in Communibus offictis,’ quae cotidie in 
vestris Ecclesiae celebrantur, quam in pcivatis orationtbus quae assidue a Fra- 
tribus vestris persolvuntur, et in extraordinaciis Missis et suffragtts, quae in 
Ordine vestro annue pro benefactoribus vestris singularibus fieri statuisti, 
eorum memoriam specialiter faciatis, attendentes, quod eo modo plus verisi- 
militer pro dictis animabus in conspectu Divinae Mayjestatis satisfieri poterit, 
guam st praedictt Conventus reformati adhuc pristinae deformationi sub- 


jacerent. AM XV 670. 
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Leo X likewise granted them permission to satisfy all Mass 
obligations (tres, quatuor vel plures Missae) for which a sti- 
pend of at least a “‘julium’’ had not been offered, by making 
a mere memento for them during Mass (‘‘commemorationem 
in genere faciendo’’) .1° 


One of the objections raised against the CONVENTUALS. 
was that they were too worldly owing to their large Convents. 
This was claimed to be contrary to the Rule and spirit of 
poverty as desired by St. Francis. The OBSERVANTS emu- 
lating the ideal of the Seraphic Founder in the beginning lived 
in small huts (tuguriola) ; but soon, increasing in number and 
extension, they found themselves necessitated to adapt the same 
measures for which they so upbraided the Conventuals at the 
CHAPTER AT ASSISI IN 1431. Having now many of the 
identical Convents, which then were a source of scandal, 
their consciences naturally reproached them. To quiet all unrest 
they appealed to Leo X requesting him to make some provi- 
sions in the matter. The pope responded to their requests by 
publishing the Bull Merentur vestrae devotionis, Jan. 3, 1514," 
whereby they were permitted to remain in peaceful possession 
of such large Convents and to use precious vestments.” 


Paper loo, thes CHAPTER” OF» THE... TRANSALPINE 
OBSERVANTS was called together at ROUEN by PETER 
DE OCCA, who had been selected to succeed Martial Boulier 
as the latter had died the year previous. GILBERT NICOLAI 
was elected for the second time as Vicar General. In this Chap- 
ter it was decreed that there be but one Commissary General 
in Rome for the three Transalpine Nations (FRANCE, 
SPAIN, GERMANY) and that he be allowed to have two 
Soctt or assistants (secretaries) who were not to be of his own 
nationality; and two other Soctt of whom one was to be a 


® Cum sicus acceptimus, March, 1518, AM Reg. Pont. XVI 495. 
7AM XV 663 sq. 


* Concessit etiam facultatem vivendi in domibus amplis et magnificts, 
et uti paramentis preciosis, quae pietas fidelium largitur, vel a Fratrtbus 
Conventualibus relicta possidere contigerit. AM XV 465. 
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cleric, the other a lay brother from his own nationality. Special 
permission from the Holy See was obtained granting these 
Soci the privilege of living in the Convent of St. Anthony at. 
ROME. | | 

The same year, 1516, the CONVENTUAULS held them 
GENERAL CHAPTER AT CHIERD a town’ of Lonibacare 
BERNARDINE PRATI was retained as General. He was 
the last of the Conventuals that held supreme authority over 
the one and whole Order of both Conventuals and Observants. 

Despite repeated denunciations, declarations and suspensions 
fulminated by the Holy See, iitigations, grievances and strifes of 
all kinds between the Conventuals and the Observants con- 
tinued, until LEO X finally decided once for all to put an end 
to these evils, by calling the Superiors of all the Franciscan 
Communities to a Capitulum Generalissimum which he set for 
beri 


The immediate provocation for this action of the Pope were 
the renewed strifes between the CONVENTUALS, Reformed 
Conventuals (COLETANS) and OBSERVANTS,** which 
had gone so far as to attract the attention of the EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN and the KINGS OF FRANCE, SPAIN, 
PORTUGAL, ENGLAND, DENMARK, SWEDEN, NOR- 
WAY and POLAND.* Many Bishops and Communities 
likewise wrote to Leo X asking him finally to put an end to 
the scandal. Although the contents of these writings are not: 
as yet fully known, HOLZAPFEL is of the opinion that they 
called for a union of all the Reformed Congregations and their 


“ Romanum Pontificem, July 11, 1516. AM XVI 23, Cum vero multae 
essent et interminatae lites inter Conventuales et Observantes, quae princi- 
pibus valde erant molestae, et populis scandalos-e, Pontifex, ut tot turbis 
finem imponeret, statuit universos Ordinis Superiores ad Comitia Generalia 
in Urbem convocare. AM XV 23. The letter was addressed as follows Dilectis 
filtts Generali ac omnibus et singulis Provincialibus Ministris: necnon Gene- 
ralibus et Provincialibus Vicariis Fratrum Ordinis Minorum Conventualium 
et de Familia seu de Observantia nuncupatorum, ultra et citra Montes. 


MENSA 1115 43, 
SCheAr 111543: 
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final separation from the Conventuals.*° ‘The letters were placed 
before a COMMISSION: OF CARDINALS. Their opinion 


was that complete separation would be the only remedy.%? 


The time set for the Capitulum Generalisstmum was PEN- 
TECOST, 1517. The original purpose was the ultimate union 
and peace among the contending factions.'® Franciscans of every 
denomination and description, CONVENTUALS, OBSER- 
maitio, AMADEANS, CLARENI, COLETANS, FRA- 
mee Oe CAPUTIO and GUADALUPENSES met in 
Rome.?® 

The Cisalpine and Transalpine OBSERVANTS and the 
other Reform Congregations assembled at Ara Coeli. “They 
asked the Holy Father and the three Cardinals who presided at 
the Chapter not to oblige them openly to associate with the 
Conventuals, who in their estimation had been violating the 
Rule of the Seraphic Founder. When the question was agitated 
that according to the Rule all the brethren should be united 
under one head, the Observants responded that they were will- 
ing to do so on condition that the head of the Order and all 
its members accept the Reform and its ““modus vivendi’’. When 
the CONVENTUALS were called to give their view they 
responded after long deliberation, that they would not approve 
of a union that would force them to accept the Reform and 
give up their rights and privileges conceded them by the Apos- 
tolic See. In virtue of these, they said, they could live with a 
safe conscience and observe the Rule sufficiently well to merit 
their eternal salvation.?® 


Ee iolz.'p?-153. 

“Cf. Roman. Pont., June 11, 1516, AM XVI 25. 

*Ut tandem sublatis discordiis amotisque scandalis, pax et fraternitas 
stabiliretur, et totus Ordo in varias dissectus partes, in unum corpus coales- 
ceret. AM XVI 41. 

” Cf. Palomes, 406 Note. 

” Vocati Patres Conventuales, ut quid circa rem hanc vellent, explicarent, 
accepto deliberandi tempore, tandem dixerunt, se untonem hanc non appro- 
bare, dummodo a vits suis recedere, et ad reformationem acceptandam coge- 
rentur; iisque se gaudere privilegiis, a Summis Pontifictbus concessis, per 
quae et tuti possent esse in conscientia, et status ipsorum manere potuisset 


indemnis. AM XVI 41. 
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When LEO X heard this he ordered the Conventuals to be 
excluded from the Chapter Hall and PLACED THE ELEC- 
TION OF THE NEW. GENERAL OF THE ORDERS 
THE HANDS OF THE OBSERVANTS AND THE RES 
FORMED BRETHREN irrespective of what Congregation or 
Community they were members.*? As praesides of this Chapter 
of the Observants and the Reformed friars Leo X appointed 
three Cardinals one of them being DOMINIC GRIMANUS, 
Patriarch of Aquileja and Cardinal Protector of the Order. 
When the friars were assembled in the spacious refectory of 
the Convent of Ara Coeli, CHRISTOPHER NUMAI ORF 
FORLI held an address saying: that in his estimation it had 
pleased God to establish the Observance and through it to re- 
form and preserve the Order of the Seraphic St. Francis. Never- 
theless his brethren are willing to do whatever the Apostolic 
See judges and deems befitting.” 


Thereupon the Transalpine Vicar General, GILBERT 
NICOLAI, came forward and kneeling approved of the words 
of Christopher Numai. Thereafter the THREE CARDINALS 
declared through one of their assistants who had stood in a high 
place whence he could be seen and heard by all that henceforth 
all the Observants Vicars are true Ministers (Provincials) ; all 
Discreti true Custodes; and according to the tenor of the Rule of 


@ 


“His auditis Pontifex eos (Conventuales) excludit jussit ab electione 
Ministri Generalis et totius Ordinis eamque devolvit ad Observantes et Fratres 
Reformatos cujuscunque forent Congregationis aut appelationis. AM XVI 41. 


” Placuit clementissimo Deo pet tempora tetroacta, et usque in praeset- 
vatione Ordinis Seraphici Patris nostri Francisci, ipso cooperante ad eam 
dilitandam in toto orbe profectu Sanctitatis et virtatum, in aedificationem 
tottus christiani populi, ac sacrosanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, in gua nobis et 
universts Fratribus Observantiam Regularem Minorum zelantibus, optime 
consultum fuit, ac tutum proficere et conservari, tanquam in statu securo 
salutis animarum suarum. Quapropter non quaesivimus nec querimus ab eo 
statu amovert seu immutari. Verumtamen, si sanctissimo Domino placuerit, 
ad majus bonum et profectum, tam nostrum, quam altorum hujus sacrae 
professionis zelatorum, aliquid disponere et ordinare; parati sumus sincere 
et simpliciter obedire, gratias agentes suae sanctitari immortales, similiter et 
vestris Reverendissimis Dominationibus ad id cooperantibus. AM XVI 42. | 
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the Friars Minor are to be known by such names in the future.?* 
Then the credentials of the AMADAENS?4 CLARENI, 
Peer MA TI, FRIARS OF THE HOLY GOSPEL and 
similar Reformed Franciscans were received. The Secretary of 
the Chapter decided which of those present had a right to vote. 
After ordering complete silence the Cardinals caused the Bulla 
Unionis (Ite et vos, May 29, 1517)?> to be read. IN VIRTUE 
OF IT all the above mentioned Congregations including the 
“Observantes de Familia’, ‘‘Reformati sub Ministris’’, Amadet, 
Coletant, Clarent, Fratres de Sancto Evangelio seu Capucio, and 
Discalceatt,?® were united?” to the Observants. ‘The contents ot 
the Bull Ite et vos, known also as the “Bulla Untonts’’ are the 
following: ALL THE REFORM CONGREGATIONS are 
to be immediately subject to the General, who is to be elected 
by the Reform Congregations and must himself be a member 
of the Reform Movement. The election is to take place at 
Pentecost. The term of office of the General is to last six years. 
The Order is to be divided into two sections, the “‘Familia 
cismontana’’ and the “Familia ultramontana’’. The General is 
to be elected alternately from each Family. If the General be 
chosen from the Cisalpine Family, the Transalpine Family is 


*® Nos auctoritate Apostolica declaramus omnes Vicarios veros esse Mi- 
nistros, omnesque Discretos veros esse Custodes, et in posterum tta nominati 
decernimus et jubemus, juxta tenorem Regulae fratrum Minorum. AM XVI 
42. 


4 Sacrae Religionis Puritatem, Nov. 14, 1518, in AM Regest. Pont. XVI 
504. 


* AM XVI 42 ff.; Gonzales, l.c. I 30-5. In the Bull the pope confesses 
that he was induced to edit the same “‘continuts Princtpum, Ducum, Comitum 
Populorum et Communitatum, ptis precibus’’ Bullartum (Laertii Cheru- 
bini, Romae, 1586) p. 221-2. 


* Cf. Palomes, 406 Note I; Benoffi chapter 27. 


“Tt is to this union in virtue of the Bull Ite et vos (AM XVI 42 ff.) 
and the later second union in virtue of the Bull Felicitate quadam, May 15, 
1897 (cf. J. Calasanctius, Instituta Franciscana p. 853 No. 939) of Leo 
XIII, that Pius X referred when in the Bull, Paucis ante diebus, Nov. 1, 
1909 (AAS: II) he says that the official and distinctive title of the Ob- 
servants is: “‘Fratres Minores ab Unione Leontana’’ (Friars Minor of the 
Leonine Union.) 
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to have a Vicar General, who can exercise as much jurisdiction 
over his subjects as the General Chapter allows him; and vice- 
versa. He himself is to be subject to the General. Besides the 
Vicars (now raised to the dignity of Provincials) of the lesser 
Reform Congregations, two other electors from each Province 
are allowed for this time only to participate in the election of 
the General. “Thus there were in all 142 electors. The forma- 
tion of future Reform Congregations is prohibited; likewise the 
additional or derisive appellation of any member of the Order 
as a “‘Privilegiatum, Coletanum, Bullistam, Amadeitam, Clare- 
num, de Evangelio seu de Caputio, Bigotum’’, etc. All are to be 
comprehended under the name “REFORMAT I’.8 


When the Bull was read the election was said to be in order. 
Besides the election there were no other discussions; everything 
had been prepared beforehand. Outside of a few scattered votes 
the majority centered upon the two candidates, the Transalpine 
and the Cisalpine Vicars. The former, Gilbert Nicolai, received 
27 votes; the latter, Christopher Forli, 73. CHRISTOPHER 
FORLI was pronounced elected General.2® His election was 
solemnly proclaimed to have been canonical. BERNARDINE 
OF CHIERI, the former Conventual General of the whole 
Order, was absolved from his office by Leo X and Christopher 
Forli now declared to be the former’s successor as Minister 
General of the whole Order, and to be one of the lineage of 
Successors of the Seraphic Founder St. Francis. In accordance 
with this declaration the seal of the Order was handed over to 
him. The Pope ordered that henceforth the supreme head of 
the Observants be called ““Minister Generalis,’’ that of the Con- 
ventuals ““Magister Generalis’’. At the election the above men- 
tioned GILBERT NICOLAI was re-elected the Transalpine 


Vicar.29 


8 AF II 558. 
* Cf. AF Il 557% Gonzales, 1; c.. I-35. 
° AM XVI 49, 
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The same time that the Observants were holding their 
Chapter at Ara Coeli, the Conventuals were assembled in Chap- 
ter at Sancti Apostoli. “They elected as their General AN- 
THONY MARCELLUS OF CHERSO.*! When however he 
was given the title “Minister Generalis’’ and not “Magister 
Generalis’’, as had been ordered, Leo X was angry and at first 
wished to annul the whole election. Later, however, he ap- 
proved of the election of Anthony of Cherso, but only under 
the name of ““Magister’’.*? Leo X dispensed for this time with 
the necessary approbation of the Conventual General by the 
Observants General as had been decreed in the. Bull Omnipotens 
Seus, June, 4, 15.17.35 


ihe TENOR OF. THIS BULL, intended to avoid all fu- 
ture disputes and litigations between the Conventuals and the 
Observants, is as follows: The Reform Brethren of the united 
Congregations are to give up all distinctive signs of their respec- 
tive Communities as regards shape of habit, capuche, sandals, 
etc. The General of the whole Order of Friars Minor of St. 
Francis is to be elected by and from the Reformed Friars, “‘living 
without privilege concerning temporal affairs.’’"°* “The General 
of the Conventuals is to be elected by the Conventuals and is 
to be called ““Magister Generalis’’ (Master General). He is to 
teceive his approbation in office from the Minister General of 
the Observants just as formerly the Vicars General of the 
Observants were obliged to seek this approbation from the 
Conventual General.*® Only for this time does Leo X dispense 


cr. AF J1*559, 

EeNanciatum Nobis faut, July 12, 1517. AM XVI 55..It may be 
noted that the Conventual Generals retained the title Magister Generalis only 
up to 1587; thereafter they were again known as Ministri Generales. It 
would be absurd however to conclude from this fact that the Convenuals 
elected their first Minister General only in 1587. cf. The Sunday Visitor 
Miiuntingdon, Ind.). Oct. 3, 1896 p. 3. 

AM XVI 51. 

* Auctoritate Apostolica statuimus et ordinamus, quod de cetero perpetuts 
Futuris temporalibus Minister Generalis totius Ordinis Sancti Francisct q solis 
et de solis Reformatis Fratribus dicti Ordinis, viventibus absque privilegio 
bona temporalia concernentibus, eligi deberet. 

* Quemadmodum Vicariit Generales tunc de Familia petere tenebantur. 
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from this formality.*° Likewise were the Magistri Provinciales 
of the Conventuals to obtain their approbation from the Ministri 
Provinciales of the Observants.*7 The Ministrt Generales of the 
Observants must not meddle in the affairs of the government of 
the Conventuals nor of the Communities of nuns subject to 
them. The General may however, pay them a paternal visit, if he 
chances to be in the vicinity of their Houses. The Observants are 
not to take possession of any of the Houses and Convents of the 
Conventuals, except where two-thirds of the brethren, if there 
are not more than 20 members, agree; and three-fourths of the 
brethren, if there are more than 20 members in a Convent. Where 
there are less than ten brethren, even though all consent, the 
Observants dare not take their Convent, but the Reform of such 
brethren is to be left to the General and the Master Provincials of 
the Conventuals. All the Convents that were in the hands of the 
Conventuals before the assemblage of the Observants at Ara 
Coeli, especially however the Sacro Convento of Assisi, the 
“Caput et Mater totius Ordinis Fratrum Minorum’’, (“‘the head 
and Mother of the whole Order of Friars Minor’), containing 
the precious relics of the body of St. Francis, as all the houses of 
the Nuns subject to the General of the Conventuals up to 1517, 
are to remain in the hands of the Conventuals.** ~ 

Individual Conventuals may at any time pass over to the 
Observants after asking, even though not obtaining, permission 
from their lawful Superiors. The Observants are to have pre- 


* It may be remarked, however, that this provision of the Bull was even 
afterwards never observed. 


i aes ae 
This provision likewise was never put into effect. 


* Domus autem et loca et Monasteria Ménalium Magistro Generali Fra- 
trum Conventualium ea subjecta esse intelligi volumus, quae Apostolica vel 
alia auctoritate Ministro Generali ante celebrationem dicti Capituli ei subjecta 
erant, et in quorum possessione ipse tunc Minister Generalis Conventualium 
existebat, praesertim domus seu Conventus Assisi et alia quas tunc eidem 
Ministro immediate subjecta erant; quae omnia ex nunc eidem subjecta per- 
petue sint. Bulla ““Omnipotens Deus’ AM XVI 51. 
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cedence over the Conventuals in processions, etc.,*° except in 
Padua on the Feast of St. Anthony, June 13, and in Assisi on 
the Feast of the Portiuncula, Aug. 2.10 


‘To render peace between the Observants and the Conventuals 
all the more secure, although apparently sufficiently provided 
for in the “Bulla Omnipotens’”’ and the “Bulla Unionis’’, an- 
other platform of peace was agreed upon by both Communities 
in the form of ten articles expressing more explicitly the pro- 
visions of the above mentioned two Bulls.42 It is known as 
the “Instrumentum Concordiae inter Observantes et Conven- 
tuales,’’*? dated July 8, 1517. 


* Volumus et etiam statuimus . . . quod in processionibus et funeralibus- 
ac exequtts, necnon in omnibus altis actibus publicis Fratres Conventuales 
Fratribus Regularis Observantiae locum digniorem relinquere teneantur. 
It may be noted, however, that this precedence in many instances has not 
been observed. Cf. Benoffi p. 237. Even the popes in referring to the 
Observants and Conventuals repeatedly placed the latter before the former. 
Cf. Palomes, 405, 427, 435. 

“AM XVI 58 Art. 4: “Instrumentum Concordiae.” 

“AM XVI 56 sqq; cf also AFH XIII 301. 

“Cf. Sacra Rituum Congregatione Emmo. et Revmo. Cardinale Altieri 
Ponente Assisien. Declarationis Dubiorum (Romae, 1856) p. 30-33. 
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Various Saints by Giovanni del Biondo (End of XIV Century). 
Notice the plica over the cord of St. Francis which is in the 
center. Vatican Gallery. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
Conclusion' 


With the events recorded in the preceding Chapter the almost 
continuous strifes between the OBSERVANTS and the CON- 
VENTUALS came to an end.? The means devised by LEO 
X, total separation, was the only logical course. All previous 
endeavors to effect peace and union had failed. Besides neither 
party could agree to the other's demands. The Observants 
opposed the union,* because the Conventuals would not accept 
their view of the observance of the Rule of St. Francis: the 
Conventuals on the contrary desired the union but only on 
condition that the privileges concerning property, real estate etc., 
granted them by the Apostolic See be retained. Matters were 
aggravated by the unfriendly and unfraternal feeling that 
existed between the two factions. The Observants did not 
even wish to mix with the Conventuals at the Chapter in 1517, 
nor at any of the immediately preceding chapters, fearing as 
WADDING expresses it, ‘‘contamination.’’* The Conventuals on 
the other hand were still displeased with the Observants because 
the latter through the influence of secular princes had obtained 
so many of their Convents and exiled their brethren. To this 
must be added the uncharitable books and pamphlets that were 
written on both sides.© Complete separation was the only 
means of permanent peace. The mode of procedure of Leo X 
however was, in the eyes of the Conventuals, a rather radical 


*Cf. Collectio Actorum SS. D.N. Pii Papae X Minoriticas Familias Repi- 
clenttum (Romae, 1910). 

*Finem hunc habuerunt sub Leone Pontifice tot controversiae et pertur- 
batitones animorum quae quotidie oriebantur inter Observantes et Conven- 
tuales. AM XVI 60. 

“Cf. Chapter XXXVI. 

*AM XVI 41. 

* Nicholas Glassberger, the Chronicler, e.g. who entered the Order in 1472, 
although giving impartially the facts of the earlier years of Franciscan His- 
tory, becomes very bitter towards the end of his work when referring to the 
Conventuals (cf e.g. AF II 518, 519, 522:) cf also P. T. Joannem Brug- 
man O.F.M., the author of the “Speculum Imperfectionts,”’ a satirical work 


in AFH II 613-625. 
S63 
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and unexpected move, especially since he deprived the Con- 
ventuals of their historic right, repeatedly acknowledged by 
the popes, to elect the General of the whole Order. 

150 years had now elapsed since PAUL OF TRINCI had 
begun the Reform movement that finally culminated in the 
Family of the Observants as Observants. In all these years the 
Observants were always subject more or less to the Conventuals. 
In the beginning the young Reform was entirely under the 
General and the Provincial of the Umbrian Province. In 1414, 
at the Council of Constance the Transalpine Observanits, in 
particular the French, became partly autonomous. In 1446 
(Jan. 17) through: Eugene IV, the Italian and Cisalpine 
Observants acquired new exemptions but their immediate Super- 
‘iors the Vicars, were always nominally and legally subject to the 
General whose approbation they required. The very fact that 
the Observant Superiors General were but Vicars of the General, 
who was always a Conventual, shows this only too plainly. 
Only on one or the other occasion did the Observants receive 
permission to participate in the election at the General Chapter 
of the Order as such e.g. at Milan in 1457; and at Rome in 
1506. But even then the Observants did not make use of this 
privilege. In 1517 however Leo X deprived the Conventuals 
of this their historic privilege of electing the General of the 
whole Order and gave this power to the Observants and the 
other Reform Communities affiliated with them. He further- 
more decided that the newly elected Superior of the Observants 
be called Minister General of the whole Order of Friars Minor 
and that the head of the Conventuals be called Master General 
of the whole Order of Minor Conventuals.® 

By the phrase ‘Minister Generalis totius Ordinis’ Leo X 
however meant only the whole Order of the Observants and 
Reformed Congregations for he expressly excludes any 
authority of the Observant General over the Conventuals and 
the Reform Brethren subject to them. As proof of. this state- 


Tiievetavose May 29.15 172 AM AN Aaa 
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ment one need but refer to the fact that immediately after the 
separation, Leo X and his successors, in addressing the General 
of the Observants, does not give him the simple title of Minister 
General of the whole Order, ‘‘Minister Generalis totius Ordinis 
Minorum” but adds to it ““De Observantia’’.*. This is also 
the opinion of PIUS X, as expressed in his famous decree, 
Paucts ante diebus, Nov. 1, 1909.% Neither did the General 
of the Observants ever attempt to exercise any jurisdiction either 
over the Conventuals or the Capuchins by virtue of the title 
“Minister Generalis totius Ordinis’. On the other hand the 
popes succeeding LEO X have repeatedly called the head of 
the Conventuals “Minister Generalis’. CLEMENT VIII 
(1592-1605) used the words “minister,” and ““magister’’ 
indiscriminately; PAUL IV (1555-1559) in one place of his 
Bull of 1555 speaks of the Conventual General as the “Pro 
tempore existens magister generalis Ordinis Fratrum Minorum 
Conventualium’’, and immediately after addresses him and his 
brethren as “Dilecti filii, Minister Generalis et Fratres Stt. 


™Cf e.g. Letter of Leo X dated May 13, 1517, which bears the following 
inscription: Dilectis filiis Ministro Generali ac universis Provinctalibus et 
Guardianis Ordinis Beati Francisct Regularis Observantie, tam citra quam 


ultra montes constitutis. AM Regest. Pont. XVI 519. 


8 Summum Moderatorem Fratrum ab Unione Leoniana saepissime Romani 
Pontifices non Ministcum Generalem totius Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, sed 
Ministrum Generalem Minorum de Observantia, vel Regularis Observantiae, 
vel Ordinis beati Francisci Regularis Observantiae, vel Ordinis Sancti Fran- 
cisci de Observantia appelare soliti sunt. Ita Leo X post Unionem peractam 
eiusque proximi successores in plucimis Litterts; ita ceteri decessores Nosttt 
in non paucis usque ad Leonem XIII factitarunt, quemadmodum Apostolicae 
Sedis acta testantur. Quare is quidem titulum Muinistrt Generalts tottus 
Ordinis Fratrum Minorum et ipse adhibere suo arbitratu potertt, et exigere 
a suis subditis, ut adhibeant; verumtamen, si sapit, ndigne non feret, quod 
ab iis ptaesertim qui suae ditionis non sunt, ambiguitatis praecipte vitandae 
causa, cum appositione nominetur aut Unionis Leontanae, quae nota est 
historica, aut Regularis Observantiae, quod est insigne Familiae. AAS II 
foe 1c.) 711. 
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Franciscv’’.2. From CLEMENT VIII down to our present 
reigning Pope, the Holy See in addressing the General of the 
Conventuals uses the words “‘Minister Generalis Ordinis Mino- 
rum sancti Francisct Conventualium nuncupatorum’’. Pursuant 
to this the Generals of the Conventuals have always styled 
themselves “Minister Generalis totius Ordinis Fratrum Mino- 
rum Conventualium post Sanctum patriarchum Franciscum,” 
e.g. (Centesimus septimus) . 

It is futhermore evident that the Observants acquired the right 
of PREEMINENCE BY CANONICAL LEGISLATION and 
only after the Order had flourished under Superiors who were 
Conventuals for 308 years, from the beginning of the Order 
in 1209 namely to 1517. By Conventuals, here are meant: 
not only the party distinct during the last 150 years (1368- 
1517) from the Observants, but the Friars Minor, as such 
prior to 1368 down to the time of St. Francis. The Observant 
Generals therefore received their privileges, honors and rights 
as successors of St. Francis in so far as their family of the 
Observants, as Observants, and prior to 1517, was always 
subject to the General who was a Conventual, in the sense just 
explained, but which now by legal right and choice of Leo X 
take precedence over those to whom they were formerly subject. 
Thus “‘the first became the last, and the last, first.”’ In so far 
are their claims to the title of successors of St. Francis both 
historical and legal. It has been pointed out how INNOCENT 
IV already in 1250 called the Churches of the Friars Minor, 
Conventual’ to designate their collegiate rights and to distin- 
guish them, as WADDING remarks, from those that inhabited 
hermitages (‘Non alia de causa quam ut ab eremitorits distin- 
guerentur’’ ) 


Another argument in proof of the foregoing is this. The 
Generals of the Order were naturally elected by the General 


* Cf. Benoffi p. 236 sqq. Palomes 403. 

” Cf. Palomes, p. 9-39. 

AM ad ann. 1252; cf. Chapter VII, Innocent IV and the Constiaiinm 
Cum tanquam vert, April 5, 1250. 
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Chapters. But the first General Chapter held by the Observants 
(Cisalpine) according to WADDING was 1446. ‘The second 
General Chapter of all the Observants was in 1517.** No one 
will assert that there were no Generals in the Order before 1446, 
or before Christopher Numai of Forli was elected by the 
Observants in 1517. 


On the other hand since the Observants were always subject 
through their Vicars to the General of the Order, a fact for 
which ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN fought so strongly at the 
time, of Eugene IV ‘“‘lest otherwise the Observants appear to 
have receded from the Order and to have despised the Vicar 
of St. Francis,” who according to Capistran’s own words was 
the General of the Conventuals, the Observant Generals from 
_ Christopher of Forli, down to the present incumbent in office 
can rightly claim their lineage back to St. Francis. For this 
reason as the popes have repeatedly declared, and we most 
firmly a:-2rt, the Observants are and have always been, the 
true followers of St. Francis, and as such are entitled to all 
the privileges and prerogatives due them as true children of 
the one Seraphic Founder of both Observants and Conventuals. 

The order like a tree that once had but one trunk was divided 
in 1517 into two huge branches. In other words there began 
in 1517 to exist two Franciscan Families, one entirely separated 
from the other; both absolutely independent of the other; the 
“Order of Friars Minor Observants’ and the “Ordo Fratrum 
Minorum Conventuals’. ‘‘The three Families, (Observants, 
Conventuals, Capuchins) of the Minorite Order’’ says PIUS 
X" “are so many branches of a most noble tree whose root and 
trunk is Francis. Wherefore, the Friars Minor, whether of the 
Leonine Union, or the Conventuals, or the Capuchins, are and 
must be considered by an equal and full right, true Franciscans 
and true Friars Minor.’’ The Order of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventual remained after the division under the same Rule, the 


® Capitulum Generale Observantum Romae primum AM XI 254, 
8 Capitulum Generale Observantum secundum AM XVI 69. 
4 Septimo jam pleno, Oct. 4, 1909. 
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same Constitution, and the same Apostolic concessions that it 
had before 1517; while the Order of Friars Minor Observants 
acquired by virtue of the Bull Ite et vos a new canonical status. 
It became an independent autonomous Family, yea even more, 
it received that relationship of preeminence over the Conventuals 
(although de facto never exercised except on honorary 
occasions as in processions, (excepting at Padua on the Feast 
of St. Anthony (Instrumentum Concordiae, July 8, 1517) etc.) 
which until 1517 the Conventuals exercised both de facto and 
de jure over the Observants. Yet despite all this the popes in 
their writings which concern the entire Order often place the 
name of the Conventuals before that of the Observants. Thus 
PAUL. IIL» (Expont, 1536); PLUS: DV. GPastoralis,. 1 5.60aee 
GREGORY “XIIL.: (Exposcites; 1582). GRBAN.V Di AGamee 
Brief of 1631); CLEMENT VII (Accepimus, 1526). With 
SIXTUS V this practice was the most usual. 

‘The Order had received during the course of centuries various 
privileges. hat same Order continues to exist and forms the 
present day Conventuals or “Black Franciscans.’’ Another 
Family composed at one time of members who were subject 
to the, first begins now to exist independently. In other words 
the whole body of Friars Minor was divided and constituted 
under two great Families under two heads with different laws, 
constitutions and members,*® albeit both maintaining the 
identical Rule. 

Noone will deny that the Reform Movements served an ex- 
cellent purpose in the history of the Franciscan Order. While 
especially striving after the Franciscan ideal of the altissima 
paupertas, which due to human frailties and social restrictions 
was, like evangelical perfection (the Medulla Evagelti), not 
entirely obtainable, they did continually induce those who did 


3 Ch. .Beaortt, pp. Loe 

* Observantes tam de familia quam reformatos sub Ministris. ac Frattis 
Amadet, de Coletanis, Clarenis, de S. Evangelio seu sub de Caputio ac discal- 
ceatos noncupatos (Guadalupenses) aut alios similes, quoquumque nomine 
nuncupantur, et Regulam Beati Francisci pure et simpliciter observant, ex 
qguibus omnibus supradictis unum corpus insimul factentes, eosdem ad invi- 
cem perpeuo unimus. “Bulla Unionis’’ Ite et vos, loc, cit. 
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not belong to their ranks to emulate their highly laudible 
examples. Many in fact did join them. 

But to assert then that Leo X started a new Order and that 
this new Order is the Conventuals is historically absurd;2” yea, 
more, ecclesiastically condemned.** The popes have time and 
time again asserted that the Conventuals represented the Order 
of Friars Minor long before the existence of the Reform move- 
ment of Paul of Trinci that finally culminated in the Observant 
Family. Already INNOCENT IV (1243-1254), as men- 
tioned above, speaks of the members of the Order of Friars 
Minor as being Conventuals, and even long after the Observants 
had been in existence, his successors call the Conventuals simply 
the “Order of Minors of St. Francis.’’ (Ordo Minorum Sancti 
Francisci). So eg. in 1496, ALEXANDER VI in his letter 
to the King and Queen of Spain concerning the complaint of 
the Conventuals against the taking of their Convents.*® “Those 
who complained to Alexander VI on account of the violent 
Reform in Spain through XIMINES were the Conventuals. 
The popes have furthermore claimed that the Conventuals are 
true Franciscans just as they defended the Observants against 
those who claimed they were not true Franciscans. PIUS X 
in his recent decree, Paucis ante diebus of Nov. 1, 1909 again 


“ Cf. Ferre, p. 167, 293, Histoire de l’Ordre de Saint Francois (Rennes, 
1921) cf. Manualetto del Tertiario francescano (Vicenza, 1915) where 
the author, P. Teorico Caracristi, O.F.M., who seems to know nothing of 
the Bull of Leo X, Ite et vos, and much less of the Bulls of Pius X Septimo 
jam pleno and Paucis ante diebus has this bit of false information to give 
to his readers: “Jl primo Ordine, quello dei Fratt Minori o Francescani, fu 
istituto nel 1209. Da questo derive piu tardi la famiglia det Conventualt 
ere l7). p.-7-and 8. 

** Plena temeritatis est ea sententia, illud recte argumentando colligi, beatum 
Franciscum unius tantum Familiae Minoriticae, nempe Fratrum a Regulart 
Observantia, legitimum seu authenticum esse parentem; nec minus temerarie 
contenditur, si tres Familiae proprium unaquaeque cognomen adhibere debe- 
rent, hoc sequuturum, nullam ex tribus Familis Franciscanis, quae hodie 
existent, a Francisco profectam esse, proptereaque Ordinem Franctscanum 
Vert NomMinis tam intertisse; quae quidem eo spectant ut inferatur, nec beatum 
Franciscum Conventualium et Capuccinorum esse legitimum seu authenticum 
Patrem, et harum Familiarum neutram verum esse Franciscalium Ordinem. 
“Paucis ante diebus,’’ Acta; Apost. Sedis Vol. II No. 18 p. 707 No. V. 

® Ut imponatur finis dissensionibus et querelis, quae continuo offeruntur 
a Fratribus praesertim Ordinis Minorum Sancti Franctsci etc. AM XV 127. 
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asserted this so clearly that no one, except he be influenced by 
ignorance or malice will assert the contrary.” 


From this can be seen how unjustly and historically false . 


would be the attitude of him who would look upon the 
Conventuals as a sub-branch of the mother trunk of the 
Franciscans, which he erroneously believes, to the exclusion of 
the Conventuals, to be only the Observants. How strange, 
when even WADDING, himself an Observant, the great annalist 
of Franciscan History, so often speaks of his community during 
the first half of the 15th Century as a new Congregation, a new 
plant, an offshoot, etc. He speaks of it as Novellum vitae 
genus’ ;?* ““Novellam Congregationem regularts Observantiae’’ ;* 
“Recens haec familia’ ;?? ““Pusillus grex novae familiae Obser- 
vantium’”’ ;24 “Tenella haec familia’ ;?> “Tenellam Plantu- 
lam’ ;?8 “Familiam novellam regularis Observantiae ab eo 
(Paulutio Fulginatt) tnstitutam’’ ;?"7 “Nova plantatio” ;?° ““Hu- 
milem hanc plantulam’ ;?? “‘Domicilia pusstli gregis Fratrum 
Regularis Observantiae’’;*° ‘‘Novellum hoc vitae genus’ ;** 
“Novellam Congregationem Regularis Observantiae’’ ;** ““No- 
vum religiosorum Minoritorum Wade ““Nupera famt- 
lta’ ;°* or as PALOMES quotes him: ““Ramo e rivolo dell’ On 
det Fratt Minort Conventualt’’ .*° 


Even NICHOLAS V as late as 1453, 80 years after the 
Reform had been instituted by Fr. PAUL OF TRINCI, speaks 


* Paucis ante diebus AAS II p. 705 sqq. 
Tao Leese 4% 
SUANIO Ley * 
oe Nig lees 
AIM 19597 
” AM IX 67. 
** AM VIII 326. 
* AM VIII 336. 
aT NEM 89" 
*” AM XII 411. 
” AM IX 90. 
SAT EX 237 18 
AMI TKU26 7: 
* AM XI 264. 
PAIX? 75. 
*® Det Frati Minori p. 224. 
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of the Observants as a “‘Novellum hoc genus’’** and the Vicar 
Provincial of the Etruscan Province in 1500 calls his Congre- 
gation a “‘Recens Institutum’’.*" 


Fr. PASCAL ROBINSON O.F.M. in his article of St. Benardine 
of Siena in the Catholic Encyclopedia*® says: ‘‘Bernardine had 
labored strenuously to spread this branch of the Friars Minor, 
i.e. (the Observants) from the outset of his religious life, but 
it is erroneous to style him the founder since the origin of the 
Observants may be traced back to the middle of the 14th 
century.’ According to the decree of PIUS X, Paucis ante 
diebus Nov. 1, 1909%° both Conventuals and Observants (as 
also the Capuchins)*° are true children of St. Francis, both 
have equal rights and privileges, both can claim the Generals 
prior to 1517 their own: the CONVENTUALS because the 
members of their Community “‘Fratres de Communitate’’ 
(Brethren of the Community) elected these very Generals and 
Provincials;** the OBSERVANTS because up to 1517 they 
were subject to these Generals and Provincials and formed with 
the Conventuals and their Superiors one Order. Both grew up 
together. The same refers to the CAPUCHINS.” They, like 
the Observants, go back to St. Francis through the Generals 
of the Conventuals to whom they were officially subject for 
practically a whole century. From 1528 namely, when the 


SoAMXIT 173. 

* AM XV 214. 

Sale vol. p> 506. 

s20A5.1I No. 18, p. 707. 

“Cf. Sac. Cong. Epp. et Reg. April 30, 1627, where the Capuchins are 
declared true sons of St. Francis by the Bull Salvatoris et Domini, June 28, 
1627, of Urban VIII. In this Bull re-affirming a former Constitution of 
Paul V. Ecclesiae Militantis, Oct. 15, 1608, the pope asserts that the Cap- 
uchins are the spiritual descendants of St. Francis in a direct line, and not 
a mere offshoot of the Franciscan Order. Cf. Cath. Encyc. II 323; Pius XI, 
Merito quidem, June 23, 1928 (AAS XX, Aug. 1928) p. 252 “‘ut ex 
magna Fratcum Minorum familia, quasi ex arbore, novum nasceretus virgul- 
tum, quod in aliam arborem pedetentim succrescens, longe lateque suos ramos 
protenderet.”’ 1. c. 

“Cf. Instrumentum Concordiae inter Observantes et Conventuales (July 
8, 1517) and Sparacio, Dalla Leggenda alla Storia (Citta di Costello, 1923) 
aby 

“Cf. Palomes, p. 504 sqq. 
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Capuchins were founded by MATTHEO DE BASSI and 
approved by CLEMENT VII* up to 1619 when they received 
full autonomy their Vicar General sought the approbation of 
the General of the Conventuals.*4 In 1619 they received their 
first Minister General through a decree of Pope PAUL V.® 
Having arisen from the Observants and having been subject 
to the Conventuals, the Capuchins like a dormant flower hid- 
den in a seed, are of not inferior condition to the other two 
Franciscan Families; much less are they to be deprived of the 


title of ‘Friars. Minor’’—so say PIUS X** and PIUS Xig@ 


In the face of these papal Bulls and historical facts based on 
the best chroniclers of the Order, the following statement in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia*®* is somewhat misleading: “Ihe 
Franciscan Order, the Friars Minor, or first Order now com- 
prises three separate bodies, namely; the Friars Minor properly . 
so called or parent stem, founded as has been said in 1209, the 
Friars Minor Conventuals, and the Friars Minor Capuchins, 
which grew out of the parent stem, and were constituted inde- 
pendent Orders in 1517 and 1619 respectively.’ If by ‘Friars 
Minor’ the author of the article means the present day Observ- 
ants, Reformati, Recollects and Discalced united under Leo 
XIII into one Community in contradistinction to the Con- 
ventuals and Capuchins, as his phraseology and _ sentence 


* Religtonis Zelus, July 3,1029) 

“Cf. Father Cuthbert’s’ article in the Cath. Encyc. II] 321 under the 
word “‘Capuchin’’. 

” “Tn 1619 the Reform (Capuchin) was released from all dependence 
upon the Conventuals; and given a Minister General of its own election,’ 
so Father Cuthbert in Cath. Encyc. III] 323; cf. Heimbucher, Die Orden 
und Kongregattonen. II 391. - 

* Quod autem Minores Capuccini e Minoribus Regularis Observantiae ortt 
sunt, non tdcirco inferioris conditionis sunt habendt, multoque minus Fra- 
trum Minorum puta simplicique appellatione privandi. Ipsi non alii sunt, 
quam Franciscant sodales, qui, qaum Regulae Seraphicae observantiam in sinu 
Familiae Observantium communiter usque a principio inivissent, aam ipsam 
deinde continuare cum severioris disciplinae studio instituterunt, coalescentes 
seorsum in corpus Minoriticum, canonice constitutum et Apostolicae Sedis 
auctoritate recognitum, sub Capuccinorum cognomine. AAS II 707. 

Merito Quidem, June 23, 1928 (AAS XX 1928) p. 252. 

Cele Cath Encyce Vile 217. 
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structure imply, this statement is false. Legally and canonic-. 
ally there exists today no “‘one parent stem’’ tn contradistinction 
to the other two families of the Franciscan Order. PIUS X 
says: “Ihe Three Families of the Minorite Order are as so 
many Branches of a most noble tree whose root and trunk is 
Francis.”’*® The three branches of the Franciscan Order, 
Observants, Conventuals, Capuchins, collectively taken, form 
the parent stem. 

The “Friars Minor properly so called’ are not specifically 
the Observants, Reformati etc. to the exclusion of the Con- 
ventuals and Capuchins.°® The Friars Minor “properly so 
called’ are the Observants and the Conventuals and the Cap- 
ichins.** Again PIUS X: “The Friars Minor, whether of the 
Leonine Union, or the Conventuals, or the Capuchins are, and 
must be considered by an equal and full right true Franciscans 
and true Friars Minor.’’®? 

Speaking of the Observants repudiating the title “ab unione 
Leontana”’ and “de Observantia’ and claiming the simple title 
Se Fratcum Minorum’ (Friars Minor) as theirs, PIUS xX 
femarks: If any one would contend that the name “Friars 
Minor’? must be used without any adjunct whatsoever, such 
a one would certainly intimate thereby that he not only vin- 
dicated for his Family a title that was never conceded to it as 
proper and peculiar, but also abused this title in order to depre- 
ciate the other Families and extol his own.’’®? 

* Septimo jam pleno, Oct. 4, 1909, tn Colectto Actorum SS. D.N. Pu 
Papae X Minoriticas Familias Respicienttum. (Romae 1910). AAS I 725 ff. 

® Persuadere autem velle Familiam Fratrum Minorum Regularis Observan- 
tiae esse unicam, cujus perpetuttas vitae legittmae inde a beato Francisco ad 
hanc diem et historiae monumentis et juris argumentis extend possit, contume- 
liosum est in duas reliquas Franciscalium Familias, tpsarumque jurt, ab 
Apostolica Sede sancito, contrarium; quo jure usque ad Seraphicum Condt- 
torem sine ulla intermisstone revehuntur. AAS (Anno II) Vol. II No. 18 
p. /07. Cf. P. Suyskens, S.J. in MF XVI 68. 

* Cf. Paucits ante Diebus, Nov. 1, 1909, lic. 

’ Septimo jam pleno, Oct. 4, 1909 1. c. 

* Quod si tamem quis contenderet, opportere semper nomen Fratrum Mino- 
rum adhibere, omni appositione retecta, ille sane suspictonem moveret, non 
tam se suae Familiae vindicare titulum, qui numquam tributus est ut proprius 


et peculiaris, quam velle abutt hoc tpso titulo ad ceteras deprimendas Fami- 
lias, suam extollendam. AAS II p. 711. 
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Neither is it correct to say that the Conventuals “grew out 
of the parent stem,”’ identified in the above named article with 
the Friars Minor Leonine or “Brown Franciscans’ in contra-- 
distinction to the Conventuals and Capuchins. [he whole 
series of historical facts and the recent pontifical writings refute 
such a statement. Again PIUS X: ‘‘Nor must some (Franciscan 
Families) be said to be more ancient than others, for all take 
their common origin from the Institution of the Seraphic Rule, 
whose observance without interruption they have continued.” 
(Septimo jam pleno, Oct. 4, 1909). 

The Observant General indeed received precedence over the 
Conventual General,** but this, as stated above and according 
to Pius X, is only a precedence of honor. By it the Observants 
received in reality no official superiority or jurisdiction over the 
Conventuals.®> The title ‘“Minister General of the whole Order 
of Minors’ (Minister Generalis tottus Ordinis Minorum) 
which the General of the Family of the Leonine Union uses, 
is merely a title of honor and does not imply any jurisdiction 
or power whatsoever over the other two Franciscan Families.*® 


OBSERVANT, CONVENTUAL and CAPUCHIN GEN- 
ERALS are the three heads of Order Friars Minor. ‘The 
Observant General is the independent head- of the Friars Order 


* Licet alias, Dec. 6, 1517. Wadding Reg. Pont. in AM XVI 490. 

” Ea, verba Constitutionis—Felicitate quadam—de Fratribus Regulatis 
Observantiae: Qui concessu Sedis Apostolicae antecedunt, loco et honore cete- 
ros, quique Fratrum Minorum merum nomen a Leone X acceptum retinent 
itemque tlla Ministrum Generalem Totius Ordinis Minorum uti ‘ius est, vo- 
cant non ita interpretanda sunt, tanquam primatum illius Familiae Minort- 
ticae in teliquas duas significent, aut quasi indicent ipsam solam in poses- 
stone esse non interruptae Sancti Francisci successionis, verum ut haec deno- 
tent: in numerandis legitime Familiis Minoriticts eius Generalem duobus aliis 
ptimo loco Familiam Regularis Observantiae numerari debere; Ministrum etus 
Generalem duobus altis Ministris Generalibus Minotiticis in coetibus sacdisque 
publicts praecedere; eumdem honoris causa .rite posse et appellatione uti Mi- 
nistrt Generalis tottus Ordinis Minorum, et sigillum adhibere quod hunc 
titulum impressum habeat, AAS II (1909) p. 709 No. XIII. 

Pi ttulas Ministrt Generalis totius Ordinis Minorum, quo titulo utitur 
Minister Generalts familae eusdem quam ab Unione Leoniana appellamus meti 
honotis est, nec quicquam iurisdictionis aut potestatis in ceteras Franciscalium 
familtae notat ib. Cf. Collectio Actorum SS.D.N. PII PAPAE X Minoriticas 
Familias Respicientium (Romae, 1910). 
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Observant (or the Leonine Union); the Conventual General 
is the independent head of the Order Friars Minor Conventuais; 
the Capuchin General is the independent head of the Order 
Friars Minor Capuchins. All three Generals (excepting for an 
honorary precedence) are equal in every respect, all three can 
claim direct lineage from St. Francis;5 all three together, but 
each in his own sphere, govern the three families of the one 
and same Franciscan Order. 


Hence in framing a list of Generals of the Order Friars Minor 
the only system now authorized by the Apostolic See®® is the 
following. 


GENERALS OF THE ORDER OF FRIARS MINOR 
St. Francis of Assisi etc. to Bernardine Prati of Chieri 


1208 
4B) 
Lok. 
Generals of the Conventual Capuchin Superiors 
“Leonine Union” Generals 4 General Vicars (1528) 
A Generals (1619) 
7 Pol? (1517) 
| Sle 1528 
| 1619 
| | 
1943 1943 1943 


ALL THREE FAMILIES: Observant or Leonine (or what- 
ever distinctive term be used), Conventuals, Capuchins go back 


~ “Pro omnibus et singulis triplicits Minoriticae Familiae alumnis, et pro 
eorum Ministris Generaltbus, qui omnes, patt ture praedecessorum suorum 
petpetuam seriam ab ipso Seraphico Patre ducunt. 1. c. 


*§ Paucis ante diebus, 1. c. 
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to St. Francis,*» who is the common father of them all. All 
are his true followers.*' All three belong to the First Order.” 
All three families can rightly claim for themselves: the title 
“Order of Friars Minor’ (Ordo Fratrum Minorum). In one 
word all three families are equal in the equality of rights and 
dignity.°* “The words of distinction for the Observants are: 
“Of Observance’ (de Observantia) (cf. e.g. Vives, Instituta 
Franciscana (Romae, 1904) No. 587) or “Of the Leonine 
Union” (ab unione Leoniana) which recalls the double union, 
the first under Leo X in 1517, the second under Leo XIII in 
1897; for the Conventuals, ““Conventuals’’; for the Capuchins, 
~Capuchins’ | (G@apuccinoram).* 


The action of LEO X according to the interpretation -of 
PIUS X did not give the Observants any singular favor, 


* Licet tres Minorum Familiae, quemanmodum hodie sunt canonice con- 
stitutae, antiquores non sint saeculo XVI; omnes tamen eodem pacto ac pati 
ture habent originem seu principium realiter et cum effectu computandum 
a tempore primaevae et originalis institutionis Regulae Seraphicae sine aliqua 
interruptione seu divisione, per veram lineam rectam nunquam interruptam, 
utt solemniter a decessoribus Nostris, Leone X, Clemente VIII, Paulo V, 
Urbano VIII, Clemente XII et a Nobis ipsis in causa Observantium, Refor- 
matorum et Capuccinorum declaratum est; quae declarationes etiam Conven- 
tualibus pleno ture suffragentur. AAS Ann. II (Vol. II) N. 18 p. 708 
No. X. 


© Paucis ante diebus, 1.c. 


“Item falsa et duabus altis Minorum Familiis iniuriosa sunt illa: vel 
successtonem non interruptam pristini Minorum Ordinis tantummodo in Fa- 
milia Fratrum Regularis Observantiae atque in serie Ministrorum eius Gene- 
raltum inveniti, vel successorem Sancti Francisci legitimum, ob non inter- 
ruptam decessorum seriem, nullam esse nist Ministrum Generalem totius Or- 
dinis Fratrum Minorum, seu Regularis Observantiae. AAS Vol. II No. 18 
soy, WANE 


© Injurtosum est in Conventuales et Capuccinos, negare ipsos in Primo 
Ordine numerart eodem prorsus pacto ac Sodales Regularis Observantiae, 
propterea quod priores illi pontifictis utantur indultis, alteri autem non ad- 
modum obsequantur Francisco; qui alumnos instituti sui omnes uni Ministro 
Generali parere iusserit. AAS Vol. II N. 18 p. 707 No. VI Appendix IV. 


“ Ad incrementum autem pietatis religiosae Observantiae et fraternae con- 
cordiae inter omnes et singulos Seraphici Patris alumnos, et ad majus tutamen 
untuscujusque ex tribus Minoriticis Familis, in plena aequalitate juritum et 
dignitatis, plura declaravimus. ‘‘Ob singularem Benevolentie’’. Sept. 7, 1910. 
AAS Vol. -Il ps 718) sq: 


™“ Paucis ante diebus AAS Vol. II 705 sq: “Ob singularem Benevolentiae”. 


2 
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excepting that it freed them entirely from any dependence upon 
the Generals who up to that time had been elected by the Con- 
ventuals, and elevated their Vicar General to the dignity of 
General.* Accordingly, the Order of Friars Minor since 1517 
has had two heads and since 1528 three, just as certain king- 
doms have or have had two or more rulers.*® The Observants 
(or Leonines), Conventuals and Capuchins are children of 
one and the same father, St. Francis, all three enjoy the same 
rights and the same privileges; all three stand on the same 
footing.®? 

The three Communities are brothers of the Seraphic Father 
St. Francis, and as such should love one another, forget all 
past discrepancies and become now and for all time “‘one heart 
and one soul” (cor unum et anima una’ ).° 

May all Provinces in the Order imitate the beautiful example 
set by the American Provinces of all families where in con- 
certed harmony, mutual respect and fraternal charity they 
unite each year in the ‘‘Franciscan Educational Conference’’ for 
the discussion of ascetical, scientifical and theological matters 
designated by a Board of Directors of which the President is 
always an Observant, the Vice President a Conventual, the 
Secretary a Capuchin. Thus “viribus unitis’’ they work for the 
spread of the Faith, the glory of Mother Church and the 
propagation of the ideals set by their common father and 
founder, the Seraphic St. Francis of Assisi. 


® The Tabula Celeberrimi Capituli Generalis Ordinis Minorum Regularis 


Observantiae Celebrati Vallissoleti die XXIV Maji MDCLXX (Romae, Typ. 
Com. Apost., 1670) p. 60-1 speaking of the P. Christopher Numajo da 
Forli says: “‘Hic est primus Minister Generalis Observantium, ad quos aucto- 
titate Leonis X translatus est titulus Ministri Generalis Fratrum Minocum.” 

“Cf. Paucis ante diebus. AAS Vol. II p. 708 No. XI. 

mer, AAS Vol. Il p. 711 and 718. 

“ Act. 4, 32; cf. Paucis ante diebus, Nov. 1, 1909 (AAS Il 713° XX). 


END OPSTHE PART I] OF* VOLUME ONE 
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St. Francis of Assisi. Detail of the ‘Madonna of Foligno” 
(Vatican Art Gallery) by Raphael 


PART III 


Chapter I 
Sources of the Life of St. Francis. Introductory Study 


§ 1 Evaluation of the Sources. 


For en evaluation of these sources cf. also Luke Wad- 
ding, Annales Minorum II 240 (3rd, ed.) with excellent 
supplementary notes by the Franciscan Editors of Quarac- 
chi; also Vittorino Facchinetti, O.F.M. in his San Fran- 
cesco d Assist (Milano, 1921) p. XV-XXX: Hilarin 
Felder, O.M.Cap., The Ideals of St. Francis (London- 
New York, 1925) 5th, ed. p. 431-7; Domenico Sparacio, 
O.M.Cony., Storia di San Francesco d’ Assisi, (Assisi, 
1928) p. 1-24; Max Heimbucher, O.S.B., Die Orden 
und Kongregationen (Paderborn, 1933) 3rd ed. I 663- 
666; St. Francis: Essays in Commemoration (London: 
U. of London Press, 1926) p. 15-61; Fr. Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., Life of St. Francis (London and New York, 
1913). Most all biographers of St. Francis devote some 
space to the evaluation of the Sources. A special study is 
that by: P. Martin de Barcelona, O.M.Cap., Estudio crt- 
tico de las fuentes historicas de S. Francisco y S. Clara 
(Barcelona, 1921); by Msgr. Faloci-Pulignani, Gli Sto- 
rict di San Francesco (Foligno, 1899); and John R. 
Moorman, Sources of the Life of St. Francis of Assisi 
(Manchester U. Press, 1941). Cf. infra VII, 1; also infra 
VI. For the influence of the two divergent parties in the 
Order from the very beginning: the Zealots and Moderates 
on the writing of history cf. Mons. Faloci-Pulignani, Gli 
Zelanti e 1 Moderati (Assisi, 1928) ; also Lemmens, Test. 
Min, (cf. under VII). 


The question of the authentic and unauthentic sources of 
the-life of St. Francis, has become one of the most fascinating 
studies for lovers of Franciscana. Here there is a question 
not of one Community or group siding with or against the 
other, but rather of one author, irrespective of his Franciscan 
allegiance, Religious Faith, or canonico- religious status, siding 


og 
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with or against the viewpoints as expressed by another, even 
his own confrére. This latter phase has the advantage of 
making the approach for a neutral observer or student more | 
easy and less suspected of subjectivism or partiality. 


The highly regarded late Fr. Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M. 
in the introduction of his Documenta Antiqua Franctscana 
Pars. II (Quaracchi, 1901 p. 9) has analyzed the situation in 
a manner to which most authors will subscribe. “There were.” 
he says, ‘in the Order during the XIII century not only two 
contending forces—the Community and the Spirituals—but 
likewise two literary factions, each seeking to bring its view- 
point to the front.’ Whereas the Community, the party 
represented by the Minister General and his immediate counsel-' 
lors, sought to accommodate the Rule of St. Francis to the 
ever increasing demands of a fast growing organization, the 
Spirituals, on the contrary sought, after the death of St. Francis, 
to bring the Community back to what they considered the 
ideals of the Seraphic Founder, i.e. the literal observance of the 
Rule, in the spirit of the Testament and a sine glossa, interpre- 
tation i.e. without relaxation or accommodation. The champ- 
ions of these latter were ‘those who had seen and walked with 
him’ i.e. the one time companions of St. Francis, particularly 
Brother Leo. It is at times most amazing for the modern his- 
torian, now well equipped with all the apparatus of critical 
research, to note the absolute disregard for historical truth and 
absence of Christian charity in some of these early writers on 
Franciscana when there is a question of defending or populariz- 
ing their own individual viewpoints, e.g. when Salimbene in 
his Chronicle speaks of Brother Elias or when Angelo da Cla- 
reno in his Historia Septem Tribulationum harangues against 
the Community. 

“Of those who really had first-hand reminiscences to contri- 
bute,’ asks Professor F. C. Burkitt, an Anglican, in his ‘‘Study 
of the Sources of the Life of St. Francis’? publ. in Essays in 
Commemoration op. cit. p. 39, ‘““who had more to write than 
Brother Leo? Almost alone among the intimates of Francis 
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he was a literary person. Caesarius of Speyer, who had helped 
Francis with the ‘‘First Bull’ in 1221 was dead, (Prof. Burkitt 
in speaking of the situation in 1246). Brother Giles did not 
write, nor did Masseo, as far as we know. Rufino always had 
difficulty in expressing himself, according to the tradition, and 
Angelo was a soldier rather than a clerk. Leo on the other 
hand, was a clerk in every sense of the word. He wrote a 
beautiful clerkly hand which was no mean part in the stock-in- 
trade of a poor author in the days before printing. And he 
had already published the Intentio Regulae and some form at 
least of the Verba Franciscit. We see from these writings that 
he was definitely of the part of the Strict Observance.’’ Besides, 
had not St. Francis sent him a personal letter inviting him to 


come to see him?? and had not the Seraphic Founder given him 


in 1224 a piece of parchment (Cartula) containing the Laudes 
Dei, followed, on the reverse side by his own, now so famous 
blessing, preserved in the Sacro Convento at Assisi?? When 
Brother Leo and his companions saw that they were waging, as 
it were, a losing fight, and even the great St. Bonaventure, the 
prudent General (1257-1274), seemed to side against them 
by obtaining in the course of his long Generalate from the Pope, 
particularly on the occasion of the General Chapters, certain 
relaxations through the framing of new Constitutions, they 
sought to influence their confréres by writings which tended to 
show that the original ideas of St. Francis were quite opposed 
to the present ‘‘modernistic’’ trend, as they might have expressed 
themselves during the last half of the XIII and first half of the 
XIV century.’ Not having, however, any of the original legends 
of the life of St. Francis, excepting the first life by Celano 
(1227), since all others had been ordered destroyed by the 
Chapter of Paris, 1266,* and that recently composed by Saint 


1 This letter is publ. by Boehmer in his Analekten (op. cit.) p..68; No. 16: 
2Cf. Boehmer, ib. p. 67-70, No. 17. 

Cf. Lemmens, Doc. Antiqua Il, p. 10, 11-12. 

*Cf. supra Part I Ch. VIII, p. 155; Lemmens, II, 11 No. 4. 
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Bonaventure in his “Legenda Major’ and ‘“‘Legenda Minor’, 
but with which they were not in full accord, the later Spirituals 
were forced to adopt the not very laudable practice of attribut- 
ing to the one-time companions of St: Francis certain writings 
of which they themselves a hundred years later were the authors, 
e.g. the so-called “Legend of the Three Companions,” (Tres 
Soci) which they attributed to Brothers Leo, Angelus and 
Rufine. The Tres Soci Legend is now looked upon by many 
(cf. infra.) as a sort of forgery, for say our modern critics, no 
one either Franciscan or non-Franciscan, knew anything of the 
Ives Soci throughout the XIII and for a goodly part of the 
XIV century. It is, they say, the compilation of some Spir- 
itualistically inclined friar of the XIV century who copied 
from the first legend of Celano and incorporated into his work 
certain sayings or notes (cedulae) of Brother Leo. The letter 
addressed to the General, Crescentius of Jesi (1244-1247), 
and usually placed at the beginning of the Tres Socii while not 
a forgery, in reality referred to something entirely different, i.e. 
to the written documents,and these only, which the aforesaid 
three companions presented to the General so that he and those 
entrusted to the work by him might rewrite a new life of St. 
Francis or at least supplement those already in existence. 


Another such controversial XIV century spiritualistic work 
was the Speculum Perfectionis which, say our critics, deceived 
even Sabatier who calls it the ‘‘oldest legend”’ (legenda vetus- 
tissima) of St. Francis and looks upon Brother Leo as its author 
who, he says, wrote it in 1227 i.e. the year following the death 
of St. Francis and even before Celano had written his Vita 
Prima, , 

There were thus two catalogs of Legends of St. Francis, that 
of the Community and that of the Spirituals, the one rarely 
mentioning, as Lemmens points out, the lists contained in the 
catalog of the other. Thus Bernard of Bessa, the author of 
“De Laudibus §. Francisct’’, while taking much from the 
“Legenda Secunda’ of Celano, omits even mentioning it in his 
catalog, for Bernard of Bessa belonged to the party of the Com- 
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munity. In his catalog he enumerates the Legenda Prima of 
Celano; the legend Quasi stella matutina; the legend of Julian 
of Spires, and finally that of St. Bonaventure.> Angelo Clareno 
(Cf. Ch. X Part I) the most notorious, if not the leader, of 
the Spiritual faction, lists four authors who wrote the ‘‘life 
_of the poor and humble man of God, Francis, founder of the 
three Orders,’ viz.: John; and Thomas de Celano; Brother 
Bonaventure, at one time Minister General after St. Francis; 
and Brother Leo, companion of the Saint, a man of admirabie 
simplicity and sanctity.° By these “‘four legends which,’’ says 
Clareno, “I saw and read,’ the ardent Spiritual means the 
Legend of Celano, the Legenda Antiqua of John of Celano;’ 
the legend of St. Bonaventure; and the writings of Brother Leo. 


-As will be noticed the “‘official’’ legend of St. Bonaventure 
was common to both factions; however, it was not highly 
pleasing to the Spirituals. “It is not by chance,’’ says Lemmens,* 
“that Angelo Clareno is silent about the holiness of St. Bonaven- 
ture in a catalog which praises the sanctity of the other three.” 
Ubertino of Casale,® another ardent Spiritual, complains that 
St. Bonaventure, instigated by ‘“‘human prudence’? omitted 
many things concerning poverty in his Life of St. Francis,'® 
which, had they been inserted, so great a ruin to the Order 
would not have happened.”’ 

The General Chapter celebrated at Paris in 1266% recom- 
mended to all the friars the Legend of St. Bonaventure and 


°Cf. AF III 666. The Liber. de Laudibus, in which the above catalog 
appeared, was written between 1270-1290. No reference is made, as is seen, 
to either the Tres Socti, to the Speculum Perfectionis or to the Speculum 
Vitae (cf. infra.) 


*Cf. EHRLE in ALKG II 114 Note 1. 

" Alvarus Pelagius, De Planctu Ecclesiae II 150a. 
mircielie=p, 10; 88; 

° Arbor Vitae Crucifixae Jesu (Venice 1485) fol. E, IIIa. 


® Noluit in legenda publice scribere, maxime, quia aliqua erant tbi, in 
quibus deviatio regulae publice monstrabatur. Claret autem, quod multo 
melius fuisset ea scribere quia non tanta postea forsitan futsset secuta ruina 
(ib.). 

™ Cf. Part I Chapter VIH, of this work. 
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ordered in virtue of holy obedience all other legends of St. 
Francis, composed up to that time (“‘olim factae’’), destroyed, 
whereas those that could be found outside of the Order, the 
friars should strive to remove.’’?? Evidently, there must have 
been certain objectionable features in the former legends. Since 
they are not spicified everyone can make his own conjectures. 
Did they contain certain fables, folk-lore, partisan tendencies, 
exaggerations? Furthermore, were they destroyed de facto? All 
of them? What about those legends, original compilations, copies 
that were in monasteries, clerical dwellings, universities, libraries, 
etc. over which the friars had no control and concerning which, 
as the Chapter indicates, the friars were to use their good offices 


in having them removed or destroyed. Certainly some, if not 


many of these legends escaped the scrutiny of the friars and 
modern historical research is making every effort to discover 
them."* Among recent authors of note who have thus given 
their time and attention towards the discovery, publication and 
evaluation of ancient Franciscan MSS. are Leonard Lemmens, 
O.P.M., Paul Sabatier, A. Fierens, A. G. Little, Livarius Oliger, 
O.F.M., Ferdinand M. Delorme, O.F.M., Michael Bihl, O.F.M., 
Giuseppe Abate, O.M.Conv., etc. Moreover, there is reason 
to believe that the decree referred primarily, if not solely to the 
legends (“‘lessons’’) for use in the recitations of the Divine 


Office.!4 


SEbrlesm AL KGl189 beso. 
Glo ARAL OXCX o708 


“ Speaking of the Codex Vaticano-Latinus, No. 8737 (cf. infra III b 5) 
in which an old Breviary (ca. 1300) of the Order Friars Minor, containing 
the Rythmic Office of Julian of Spiers, was found the Franciscan editors of 
Quaracchi make the following pertinent observations: “In Officio rythmico 
S. Francisct a laudato Spirensi composito mutationes a Capitula Generali an. 
1260 praesctiptae in hoc MS desunt, quo ostenditur decretum illud neque 
statim, neque untiverstm effectum habuisse. Ipsa haec legenda in breviario 
ca. 1300 scripto, manifestat etiam aliam legem latam a Capitulo Generali 
an. 1266, scilicet solas ‘legendam Majorem’ et ‘Minorem’ S. Bonaventurae 
tunc confectas admittendas esse, non fuisse strictae executiont mandatam’’, 
AR iXfasey 4 pe XIlVeX Va chil p. 20 referring to certain corrections made 


Hi ne ee Umbra (cf. infra. and Sparacio. Storia di S. Francisco p. 
20 No. 4). 
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The Analecta Bollandiana™ likewise conjecture that the 
decree of the Chapter of Paris referred merely to the liturgical 
legends, 1.e. those used in the second nocturne of the recitation 
of the Divine Office; however, Lemmens points out that the 
decree speaks also of the legends ‘‘that might be found’’ 
outside of the Order, which would be improbable were the 
decree to refer merely to liturgical legends. Neither, opines Lem- 
mens, is the conjecture of the Bollandists solved peremptorily by 
the decree of the later Chapter of Padua, 1276%* in virtue of 
which inquiry into and examination of works concerning St. 
Francis, written after the death of St. Bonaventure, were to be 
made, because the decree of the Chapter of Padua says nothing 
about the legends “de beato Francisco olim factae’’ to which 
the Chapter of Paris refers, but merely speaks of new miracles, 
etc. (‘“quaecunque memoria digna’’) which had been per- 
formed or discovered after the death of St. Bonaventure. 

The decrees of both the Chapters of Paris and of Padua 
sufficiently indicate the tendency of both factions in the Order 
at that time—the Community and the Spirituals—to make use 
of legends of St. Francis to prove their viewpoints of conten- 
tions. That the Chapters did not fully obtain the desired effect, 
although temporarily restraining for the present literary activities 
along those lines, is evident, both from the cold welcome 
given the legends of St. Bonaventure by the leaders of the 
Spirituals and, as mentioned, by their subsequent (begin- 
ning of the XIV century) endeavors to antedate by almost 
a century certain compilations of their own e.g., the Tres Socit, 
the Speculum Perfectionis etc. to make the literary world of 
their day believe that their legends, which inculcated their 
Viewpoints on poverty etc. had the life-long companions of St. 
Francis as their authors. If modern Franciscan higher critique 
Owes anything to Paul Sabatier it is not so much the conclusions 
at which he arrived, as rather the impetus he gave to deeper 


* Vol. XVIII p. 174. 
* Cf. Part I ch. IX of this present work. 
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inquiry into the authenticity and exact time of the composition 
of certain early Franciscan compositions. “Thomas F. O’Key, in 
the introduction to Dent’s edition of the “‘Little Flowers” in | 
Everyman's Library" says, to the point: ‘‘Since the appearance 
of the Paul Sabatier’s Vie de Saint Francois d’ Asstse in 1894, 
the starting point of the neo-Franciscan movement, scholars. 
have disputed with much unfranciscan acrimony concerning the 
relative value of existing documentary authorities.’ No-one 
finds fault with the healthy critique exercised by such laymen, 
Diocesan Priests, Franciscans of all three Families; Jesuits, etc. 
as P. Sabatier, Heinrich Boehmer, Msgr. Faloci-Pulignani, Frs. 
Lemmens, O.F.M., Holzapfel, O.F.M., Bihl, O.F.M., Abate, 
O.M.Conv., Suyskens, S.J., Van Ortroy, S.J.,. Pelster, voi 
Earle, S.J., etc. On the contrary, the objective student of 
to-day rather welcomes their researches and observations. Let 
the truth prevail! That learned student of matters Franciscan, 
the eminent Jesuit (and later Cardinal) Franz Ehrle (d. 
1934)** reprints in his studies on the Spirituals’® the criticisms 
of Angelo Clareno about St. Bonaventure’s legend, although 
all admit®° that it was a “‘legend of peace.’’ It seems that in 
virtue of the decree of the Chapter of Paris (1266), the Legenda 
Secunda of Celano was forbidden. Clareno feeling hurt that 
a legend which seemed to favor his ideals was forbidden, whereas 
that of St. Bonaventure, which he felt favored the Community 
was sanctioned, wrote these rather acrimonious words: ‘“‘St. 
Prancis had communicated many things to his earliest (antiquis) 
companions and friars which now have gone into oblivion, as 
well, because what had been written in the Legenda Prima, had 
been deleted and destroyed by friar Bonaventure at his com- 
mand, as also, because they were held in contempt, since they 
seemed contrary to the ordinary course, conversation and affec- 


“London &% New York, 1925. 

“Cf. my tribute to him in the Catholic Historical Review XX (Nor 
July, 1934); and MF XXIV (1934) Fasc. 1. 

* “Die Spiritualen” in ALKG II p. 265. 

” Cf. Sabatier, ‘‘Etude critique des sources’? in the introduction to his 
Vie de S. Francois I IX in the VI edition p. LXXXI ff. 
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tion of modern men.’ And yet, says Lemmens,”! ‘‘although 
this most wise and holy moderator of the Order sought by all 
means and throughout the entire period of his Generalate to 
preserve peace and to impede a division in the Order, Clareno 
complains that ‘St. Bonaventure silenced all holy and God- 
fearing men in the Order—the fourth tribulation, which forced 
into solitude the hearts of many; made the minds of those who 
laughed arid; turned their tongues into bitterness and chained 
them in manacles of iron’.’’?? 

The Spirituals on their part used and propagated especially 
the Legenda Secunda of Celano; the Scripta Fratris Leonis, the 
Speculum Perfectionis and the Legenda Antiqua. All have the 
same tendency as conceived by Brother Leo in his De Intentione 
S. Francisct, and mutually complement each other; in fact they 
were all derived from the same source, i.e. the writings of the 
early companions of St. Francis, who, says Lemmens, as is 
otherwise well known, were the “antestgnant’’ or idealistic 
leaders of the Spirituals. 

The General, Crescentius a Jesi (1244-1247), ordered “‘all 
friars to send to him in writing whatever they knew for certain 
concerning the life, miracles and prodigies of St. Francis. 
Induced by this command, Brother Leo, Brother Angelus, and 
Brother Rufine, at one time companions of the Saint, as faith- 
ful witnesses, set down in writing, whatever they had seen.’’?! 
The question now arises as to what exactly these one time three 
companions of St. Francis sent to their Superior General. Was 
it the legend which is now generally known as that of the 
“Tres Socit’’ of which they are supposed to have been the au- 
thentic authors; or were they merely documents which the Gen- 
eral could later insert as proofs of the assertions contained in the 
legends already written and current among the friars, and which 
temained in circulation until the above mentioned Chapter of 


Serecc. pI 1-ff. 
Peenrle I. c. ‘p. 287. 


** Memoriale Ordinis Minorum seu Firmamentum Minorum (Venetiis, 
m13,°1, fol. 33). 
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Paris (1266) ordered them destroyed? Minocchi (1899); the 
Analecta Bollandiana (1900), and recently (1939) Abate,” 
among others, have brought forth strong arguments to show 
that the legend that paraded for centuries under the name of 
that of the Three Companions (Tres Soctt) was never written 
by Brothers Leo, Angelus and Rufine and that the letter sent 
by them to the General, authentic indeed, referred to the docu- 
ments they sent, but not to a legend or life of St. Francis which 
they are supposed to have composed. (Cf. infra II 13 for various 
editions and text criticisms). In fact, Abate says, no one 
either within or without the Order knew anything of a Tres 
Soctt legend throughout the XIII century and during a great 
part of the XIV century.?° Even the very life of Brother Giles, 
written by Brother Leo, shows that the so-called legend of the 
Tres Soctt is an apochryphal work; for the ““Three Compan- 
ions,’’ as Lemmens?® insistst were neither requested to write nor 
did they write anything that resembled a legend; they merely 
sent to Crescentius certain documents concerning the life of St. 
Francis, which he ‘“‘might insert, if he saw fit’’ into other le- 
gends, already composed, as documentary proof of assertions 
contained therein.’’ The wording of the Speculum Minorum Seu 
Firmamentum Minorum”' says that the General Crescentius or- 
dered “universts fratribus quod sibi in scriptis dirigerent, quid- 
quid de VITA, SIGNIS ET PRODIGHS beati Franctserrsens 
veraciter possent; quo inducti fr. Leo et fr. Angelus et fr. Rufinus 
quondam soci ipsius sanctt tanquam testes fideles quae viderant 
in scriptis redegerunt.’ The Chronicon XIV Generaltum makes 
the same statement, only adds the unauthorized words “per 
modum legendae’’, for the letter of the ‘“Three Companions 
states the very contrary: ““quae tamen per modum legendae non 
scribimus.”’ They furhermore give their reason for not wishing 
to write a legend now, viz. ‘‘because lately legends concerning 


“ MF XXXIX (1939). cf. Lemmens, Test. Min. Saec. XIII, p. 26. 
poME OX XXIX (1939). 
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™ (Venetiis, 1513) fol. 33a. 
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his (Francis) life and miracles, which the Lord worked through 
him, have been written.’’ Neither, they protest in their Ietter, 
“do we follow a continuous story (“‘continuam historiam non 
sequentes’) intentionally omitting many of the events which 
have been already consigned in such a truthful and luminous 
manner’... “What we add here,”’ they continue, ‘‘are merely a 
florilegium, or selected variety of more beautiful flowers which 
we, at our discretion, have plucked from a lovely field.’’2s 
Their intention is merely to supply what other authors have 
omitted, “‘believing that if the latter had known about the 
things we now send to you, they would not have omitted 
them, but rather have inserted them too in their eulogy of St. 
Francis.’ The very letter of the ‘“Three Companions” thus 
evidently shows, unless forced contortion be used, that they 
neither intended to write-a legend of their own, nor did they 
write one; they merely sent a choice selection of events in the 
life of St. Francis that they found and thought Wanting in 
the other legends. They give as sources of their information 
not only the things they saw with their own eyes, but which 
were likewise made known to them ‘‘by other contemporary 
friars of St. Francis, especially Brother Philip, the Visitator of 
the Poor Ladies (of St. Clare) ; Brother Illuminatus of Arce: 
Brother Masseo of Merignano; Brother John, companion of 
Brother Giles, who received his knowledge from Brother Giles 
himself; and Brother Bernard (of Quintavalle) of holy mem- 
ory, the first companion of Blessed Francis.’’2® It is to be re- 
gretted that the documents sent by the ‘““Three Companions’ 
are no larger extant in the form in which they were sent to 
Crescentius. 

Commenting on the great discrepancy between the letter of 
the ‘Three Companions’’ and the legend that falsely goes under 


*“Velut de amoeno prato quosdam flores arbitrio nostro pulcheriores (sic) 
excerpimus’’. 

*® The latin text of the letter sent from Greccio by the ‘“‘Three Compan- 
ions’ to Crescentius will be found in: Lemmens, Doc. Antiq. Franc. 1 28; 
Engl. transl. in E. G. Salter’s, The Legend of St. Francis by the Three Com- 
panions (London: Dent. 1905) p. 5-7. 
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their name, the Franciscan, Lemmens,*° approvingly cites these 
critical remarks by Sabatier in the latter’s Preface to his edition 
of the Speculum Perfectionis p. XX (Paris, 1898) in.corrobo- 
ration of his own viewpoints: a) In a legend composed by 
Brothers Leo, Angelus and Rufine, we would naturally expect 
to find, with all their details, the facts of the life of St. Francis 
of which they were the witnesses. In reality, however, the 
_ Legend of the ‘Tres Socit’ stops brusquely at the very moment 
where these friars became most intimately associated with his 
life.’’ b) ‘‘This is all the more astonishing, because Thomas of 
Celano in his Legenda Prima comments very little on the last 
years of St. Francis. If the ‘“Three Companions,” wished to 
make a supplement to this life, they naturally would have de- 
veloped in a special manner this period.’ c) “They should have 
given us in their legend a summary; but the one we actually 
have today does not correspond at all with what they purposed 
to give us.... They add that they were not content ‘narcare 
solum miracula quae sanctitatem non factunt, sed ostendunt, sed 
etiam sanctae conversationis ejus insignia et ptt beneplaciti volun- 
tatem’. In point of fact, however, we find absolutely nothing of 
the kind. d) ‘‘The biographers [the ‘“Three Companions’ ’| 
announce that they have not followed the historical order or 
(sequence of events). However, if one wishes to apply these 
words to the Legend [of theT res Soctt], which we now possess, 
one will see to the very contrary, that the historical order is 
strictly adhered to.”’ 

For these reasons Sabatier draws the conclusion that the Tres 
Socti, as it now appears, is a mutilated and interpolated version 
of their original work. Minocchi, on the contrary, thinks that 
a part of the Speculum Perfectionis was sent with their letter to 
General Crescentius. The Bollandists*! are of the opinion that 
the letter refers to a certain Franciscan document (or docu- 
ments), as written by or collected from the above named eye 


~DormAntiq Franch ip. 29. 
* Anal, Boll. XIX 120: 
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witnesses, but unfortunately lost or no longer extant; or possi- 
bly, they say, the letter itself is the work of a falsifier. Abate (1. 
c.) rejects this latter explanation, and holds the letter to the 
genuine. 

Lemmens essays a new explanation, viz. that the letter refers 
to the Legenda Secunda Celanensis. In matter of fact this second 
Legend of Celano 1) is not written “‘per modum legendae’’; the 
word “legend” is avoided, for in the beginning it bore the title: 
“Memoriale in desidertis animae de gestis et verbis sanctissimi 
Patris Nostri Francisci’’; 2) it contains only ‘‘certain of the 
more beautiful flowers plucked from the pleasant meadow of the 
life of St. Prancis’’ and I might add, 3) it does not follow an 
historical sequence; but 4) complements “quae in praedictis 
legendis sunt posita’’; 5) gives what Crescentius has asked for 
namely, primarily the “signa et prodigia beatissimi Patris Fran- 
cisct’’ of which the ‘“Three Companions”’ either personally or 
through first hand (auricular or written testimonies) they had 
knowledge; and 6) corresponds to the prologue of Celano’s 
Second Legend.*? This explanation would harmonize likewise 
with the wording of the Speculum Minorum seu Firmamen- 
tum** and the Chronicon XXIV Generalium excepting that the 
author of this latter work falsely inserted the words “per mo- 
dum legendae’’, whereas the letter of the ‘“Three Companions” 
explicitly says that what they sent to the General, Crescentius, 
“per modum legendae non scribimus.’’ 


Lemmens however, believes that the Vita Secunda of Celano 
was not the direct but rather the indirect result of the docu- 
ments the ‘Three Companions’”’ transmitted to Crescentius, i.e. 
that the first compilation from these documents was the Specu- 
lum Perfectionis, in the first®* redaction, and from this redac- 


“ Cf. the Quarrachi edition 1927, p. 3; or Editio d’Alencon, p. 167. 
mol 33a. cf. Doc. Antiq. Franc. I p. 31. 


* Cf. however, Van Ortroy, S. J. in MF IX 33, who prefers to call the 
redaction of the Speculum Perfectionis, as presented by Lemmens in the Docu- 
menta Antiqua Franciscana, Pars II, the redactio antiquior but not the redactio 
prima. 
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tion was compiled the Legenda Secunda of Celano. I would 
venture to modify this assertion by having it signify at least the 
second part of the Legenda Secunda, for in the separate prologue 
to this second part Celano says: ‘‘Existimo autem beatum Fran- 
ciscum SPECULUM quoddam sanctissimum dominicae sancti- 
tatis et imaginem PERFECTIONIS illius.’’** In fact, the title 
of the Speculum says that the work was composed “‘secundum 
intentionem beati Francisct’’ and “‘ex quibusdam repertis in 
scriptis sancti fratris Leonis, soctt beati Francisci, et aliorum 
sociorum ejus.”’** The famous Conventual historian Fr. Hya- 
cinth Sbaraglea, is likewise of the opinion that the Vita Secunda 
of Celano is not the work of Celano alone but represents rather 
“complutes socios et disctpulos S. Patris’’ who cooperated with 
him.**? The Franciscan publishers at Quarracchi second this 
‘opinion.** The Vita Secunda of Celano then, concludes Lem- 
mens, would rather be the Legend to which the letter of the 
“Three Companions’’ refers, but which for partisan or other 
reasons has wrongly been placed as a preface to the so-called 
Ices Soctt legend. The second legend of Celano, which now 
bears the title Vita Secunda originally bore the title Memoriale 
nostrt Francisci,*° whereby two divisions in his tract are indi- 
cated, the first referring to the deeds of St. Francis, the latter to 
his sayings—a division which the Codex Assisiensis (Codex 
686 of the Municipal Library of Assisi) likewise recognizes. 
The later redaction of the Speculum Perfectionis’’ is a XIV 
century Spiritualistic and controversial work, Sabatier’s first 
opinion of its being the ‘‘legenda antiquissima’’ and written in 
1227 notwithstanding. The ‘‘veri’’ in the prologue: “In no- 
mine Domini incipit Speculum perfectionis, regulae et profes- 
sionis, vitae et vocationis VERI fratris minoris’” is significant 


* Cf. Quarracchi edit. (1927) of the Vita Secunda p. 33. 
= Docs Ants Francal p32) 
* Supplementum Scriptorum Ordinis Minorum, p. 673. 


* Cf. their edition of Celano’s Vita Secunda S. Francisci Assisiensis (Qua- 
racchi, J L92 7) 2p. «Noteaste 
SG tS. R. 
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and seems clearly to indicate the controversial character of the 
work.*0 


About the same time that the Vita Secunda of Celano was 


“written are to be dated the recognized authentic writings of 
_ Brother Leo, viz.: his Vita Aegidti (Giles) ; his Liber de Inten- 
tione S. Francisci; and thirdly his Verba S. Francisci*! 


According to Lemmens*® the sources of the life of St. Francis 
would follow chronologically in this order: 


82: Chronological Table of Source Dependencies.*? 


A. Primary Sources of the Life of St. Francis of Assisi. — 


_(N.B. This plate, with one or the other explanatory addition by myself, 


is taken from Lemmens, Documenta Antigua I 30. A description of 
all of the works mentioned below will be given in the following § 3.) 


a) First Primary Sources. 
Legenda Prima of Celano (1228-1229) 
On this depend: 


1) The Legend of John of Ceperano, known also as the 
“Quast Stella Mattutina,’”’ the initial words. 


2) The Legend of Julius of Spires, from which Vincent of 
Beauvais (1264) excerpted what he included in his 
“Speculum histortale.’’ 


3) The Vita Metrica of Henry of Avranches. 
4) The Epilogus Bartholomaei Tridentini. O. P. 


5) The Legenda Brevis of Celano and various other litur- 
gical legends. 


” Concerning this later redaction cf. Sparacio, Storia di S. Francesco, p. 18. 


“Cf. the introduction of Lemmens to the Scripta Fratris Leonis in his 
Documenta Antiqua Franciscana Part I Do oeitt 


BC, .p. 3-64 
“Cf. Lemmens, Test. Minora Saec. XIII p. 25; AFH I 78-79. 


. 
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b) Second Primary Sources. 


Writings of Several Companions of St. Francis. 


The Legenda Secunda of Celano. 


a) Memoriale of Saint Francis. 
b) Tractatus de Miracults. 


Speculum Perfectionis (Redactio Prima or at least the 
Redactio vetustior) (Editio Lemmens.) 


c) Third Primary Source. 
Writings of Brother Leo. 
Vita B. Aegtdi. © 
Liber de Intentione B. Francisct. 
Verba S. Franctsct. 


B. Secondary Sources. 


a) Compilations of the Thirteenth Century. 
The Legenda Major and Legenda Minor of St. Bona- 
venture. 
Legenda Anonyma of Perugia. 
Liber de Laudibus B. Francisct by Bernard a Bessa. 
The Life of St. Francis contained in the Legenda Aurea 
of James of Voragine (‘‘Golden Legend’’). 


b) Compilations of the Fourteenth Century. 


The Speculum Perfectionis (later redaction, ed. by 
Sabatier) . 
The Legend of the Tres Socit. 

N. B. Both of the last two supplement one another. 


Individual Sources and Works on the Life of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 


I. Writings of St. Francis. 


The works ascribed to St. Francis, e.g. his Rule, the Testa- 
ment, Letters, etc., will be found in the Opera S. Francisci ed. 


by Luke Wadding (Antwerp, 1623), also by P. Gratien, 
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O.M.Cap. (CF VI 77); in the Opuscula S. P. Francisct 
Assisiensis (Quaracchi, 1904) (AFH III 790); and in H. 
Boehmer, Analekten zur Geschichte des Franciscus v. Assisi 
(Tiibingen, 1914) (cf. CF I 383 (1); AF III 790) 
French transl. by V. A.-Slencon (1905) (AFH II 528). 
An Engl. transl. of the works of St. Francis was doné by 
Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., The Writings of St. Francis 
(Phila, 1906); (AFH II 528). Ital. transl. by Victor Fac- 
chinettit, O.F.M., (Milan, 1921); German transl. by M. 
Rederstorff (1910) (AFH III 790). Various selections may 
be found in Sententiae Seraphicae e Verbis et Scriptis Sancti P. 
Francisct Assis. pro singulis diebus dispositis ed. by P. M. 
Franciscus Monay, O.M.Conv., (Rome, 1928), Hungarian 
transl. also by F. Monay and by L. Takacs (cf. CF I 102). 
French transl. by D’Alengon. Engl. tr. of this ed. by Countess 
de la Warr. For various editions of the Testament of St. Fran- 
cis cf. W. Seton, in AFH XX 33-40. 


II. Early Legends. 


Generally Recognized Authentic XIII Century Primary and 
Secondary (Dependent) Sources. Other XIV and XV 
Century Secondary Works. 


1) Legends of Thomas of Celano. (Cf. AFH II 239-30; 
I 627: Life and Evaluation) (1228-29). 


a) Thomas of Celano’s Vita Prima was written between July 
1228 and February, 1229 at the command of Pope 
Gregory IX.** It was edited by Suyskens, S.J., in 1768 
in the Acta SS. Boll., Oct. Il 683-723; likewise by 
Stephen Rinaldi, O.M.Conv., in conjunction with his 
publication of the Vita Secunda (Rome, 1806). Rinaldi 
was the first to publish both the Vita Prima et Secunda 
of Celano.*® L. Amoni republished the Vita Prima in 
conjunction with other legends and Italian translations 
(Rome, 1880). It was also publ. by Eduard d’Alencon, 


* “Cf. Lemmens, Doc. Antiqua, Pars II p. 9. 
“ Cf. AF III 262, Note 4. 
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O.M.Cap., together with the Miracula (IJ Celano) and 
various opuscula liturgica (Sequences) Rome, 1906) (ct. 
AFH I 625); by the Franciscans of Quaracchi, 1905; — 
1926; with copious notes by Michael Bihl., O.F.M.; and 
by Msgr. Faloci-Pulignani (Foligno, 1910). 


Engl. transl. by M. G. Rosedale (London: Dent, 
1904); by Ferrers-Howell, The Life of St. Francis by 
Thomas de Celano (London; Methuen, 1908). 


German transl. by Ph. Schmidt (Basel, 1902); Id. 
Vita I et II (2nd. ed. ib. 1921); Franz Vogel, O.F.M. 
Conv., (Wurzburg, 1883); Camillus Broll, O.M.Cap., 
Leben u. Wundertaten des hl. Franz v. Assist (Vita I 
ef-1i) (Munich; 1926) 


French ed. with notes etc. by M. J. Fagot, Paris, 
(1922) “CAPE X UX renee 


The Vita Prima consists of three parts. The first part 
has 30 chapters and is generally quoted simply as e.g. 
I Cel. ch. XV. The second part consist of 10 chapters 
and is known as the Opusculum Secundum. It treats of 
the last two years and death of St. Francis and is quoted 
e.g. as I Cel. 2, Ch. X. The third part (Opusculum Ter- 
tium) treats of the canonization of St. Francis and a 
large number of miracles performed at his intercession. 
It is quoted e.g. as I Cel. 3, Ch. II. Confusion may arise 
at times from the fact that editors of both the Vita J and 
Vita II divide the individual chapters also into numbered 
paragraphs; or quote by the pages of various publica- 
tions, which, of course, means nothing as far as some 
other edition is concerned. I have followed the first 
system of quoting, common to all editions. 7 


The Vita or Legenda Secunda (Vita, or Cel. II) of Ce- 
lano, officially entitled the Memoriale beati Francisct in 
desiderio animae was written by order of the General 
Crescentius of Jesi (1244-47) ca. 1246. It was edited 
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by Rinaldi, Amoni, and Eduard d’Alengon (cf. under 
II 1. a.) By order of the General, John of Parma 
(1247-57), Celano later continued his work by adding 
to it a second part, which is known as the 

c) Jractatus de Miraculis, written ca. 1250 and frequently 
added to the Vita Secunda. This tract was found in a 
Codex at Marseilles and was edited by Van Ortroy in 
fier Anallectal Dolls XV itl, 81 -f.,7113° ff.4* 'It-is also 
known as the Legenda Antiqua.*’ 

d) The Legenda Prima S. Francisct Asstsiensis Ad Usum 
Chori, was written, it is believed, by the hand of Brother 
Leo*® in 1227 for the use of St. Clare and is inscribed 
as such in ancient inventories going back to 1630 and 
1640. It is to be found in an ancient Breviary preserved 
in the Convent of St. Damiano, Assisi.*® Sabatier de- 
scribes it in his edition of the Speculum Perfectionis p. 
LXXXII. P. Edward d’Alencon, O.M.Cap.* prefers to 
call it the Breviary of St. Bonaventure. Perhaps it did 
at one time belong to both St. Clare and to St. Bona- 
venture. The text consisting of nine lessons is verbatim 
the same as that found in the Vita Prima of Celano and 
was publ. for the first time by P. Theophilus Doment- 
chelli, O.F.M. in AFH I 62-67. On the third page are 
inscribed the Roman letters and numerals: A.D. M.C.C. 
XXVII. It will be found in the Quaracchi edition of 
the Vita Prima of Celano (1926) p. 164-175. cf. MF 
XXXII 186. 


“Cf. C24G p. 276. 


MM. Bihl in AFH XX 433-496; XXI 3-54; 161-205; XXIX 273-307; 
XXX 3-30; 257-281. For a Life of Celano cf. Augusto Cantelmi, Tom- 
maso d1 Celano, biografo, poeta e santo (Avezzano, 1934) (cf. AFH XXX 
238-9). 

*® The hand-writing indeed seems to correspond with his signature at- 
tached to the famous blessing of St. Francis. 


“Cf. Augustus Cholat, Le Bréviaire de saint Clare, conservé au couvent 
de Saint Damien & Assise et son importance liturgique (Paris: Fischbacher, 


1904). 
° MPF IX, 165-167. 
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e) The Vita Prima S. Francisct Assis. ac ejusdem legenda 


ad usum choti (written after May 25, 1230) was ed. 
by Lemmens, O.F.M. in Excerpta Celanensia (Quarac- 
chi, 1901); likewise by Ed. d’Alencgon in his edition 
of the Legends of Celano Rome, 1906). It is also 
known as the Legenda Brevis®*! and was written after 
the transfer of the body of St. Francis from the Church 
of St. George to the new basilica erected in his (Francis’ ) 
honor (May, 1230). The Legenda Brevis depends on 
Celano’s larger Vita Prima, which at times it even sup- 
plements; however, it is also the basis of his later Tracta- 
tus de Miraculis. Many thirteenth century authors drew 
from it.°? The Legenda Brevis chronologically precedes — 
the Legenda Secunda of Celano. For four other choir 
Legends cf. AFH I 63-64. 


Joint or composite publications of Celano’s works 
solely or in conjunction with other legends were publ. 
by H. G. Rosedale (London, 1904). Ed. d’Alencon 
edited the Vita I, the Vita IJ, the Miracula and certain 
opuscula liturgica (Rome, 1906) .°? The Franciscans of — 
Quaracchi publ. in Vol. X of the Analecta Franciscana: 
Fasc. I-IV the Vita I, the Vita II and the tractatus de 
Miraculis. P. Giuseppe Fratini, O. Min. Conv. publ. a 
composite life of St. Francis taken from the Vita I, the 
Ices Soctt, the Legenda Major, and the Legenda Minor 
of St. Bonaventure under the tittle: §. P. Francisci Assi- 
siensis vita et doctrina ex I Celanenis, Trium Sociorum 
et Bonaventurae Legendis (Assisi, 1899). A composite 
life of St. Francis taken from both the Vita Prima and 
the Vita Secunda was found in the Codex Lat. 9533 of 
the Staatsbibliothek of Munich (fol. 197-205) and publ. 
in the Acta O. M., Vol. XIX; German transl. in the 


Cf. AFH XXVI 343-389. 
pO RBAR TALI: 
Cis ME Vi; 39243; 
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Glockleinskalender of 1902, p. 28 ff. Camill Broll 
(cf. supra) publ. both in the Vita I and IJ and the 
Tractatus de Miraculis of Celano in a German transl. 


(Munich, 1926). 


2) The Legend of Julian of Spires (1250), intended for 
liturgical use (ca. 1230) and depending on Celano was edited 
bev an Ortroy in the Acta SS [T\Oct. p. 548, No. 15 ff;** ed. 
likewise by the Franciscans at Quaracchi in Vol. X of the 
Analecta Franc. Fasc. IV: Vita et Offictum rythmicum S. 
Francisci—Aliorum 3 Muissae et 4 Sequentiae in honorem S. 
Francisct; cf. La Legenda Napoletana Dt S. Francesco e L’Ufft- 
cio Rimato Di Guiliano da Spira Secondo Un Codice Umbro 
ed. by P. Giuseppe Abate, O.F.M. Conv. (Assisi, 1930) ; 
Hilarin Felder of Lucerne, F. Julien de Spire et la légende ano- 
nyme de S. Francots, examen critique, (Paris, 1900); (cf. CF 
I 384 (3); Id. De Legenda S. Francisct a Fr. Juliano da Spira 
conscritto (Rome, 1900) ;°° Id. Die Retm-Officien auf die Het- 
ligen Franciscus und Antonius von F, Julien v, Spetr (Freiburg 
in. d. Schweiz, 1901) .°* Latin ed. with notes by Hugo Dou- 
send, O.F.M. (Minster, 1934). Quarrachi ed. 1936. 


3) The Legend of Giovanni da Ceperano, an ecclesiastical 
notary of the Holy See,*7 was intended for choir use and 
written before 1240. It was ed. by Ed. d’Alencon under the 
title of Specilegium Franciscanum: Legenda Brevis S. Franctsct. 
(Rome, 1899) and later inserted by Lemmens in the AFH I 
259-262. It has, as yet, not been found in its entirety. Only 
parts of its are preserved in the nine lessons of Matins as con- 
tained in certain ancient Lectionaries of the Order of Friars 
Preachers. While approaching the Legend of Celano, it con- 
tains a few valuable notices concerning the father of St. Fran- 


PCE Ancll Boll. XX1°160 ffs XIX 321 ff., XXI 140 ff. 
5 Cf AFH XXIV 300; XXX 235-7; MF VIII 119, 120, 
% Cf MF VII 131-136. cf. Cath. Encyc. VIII 558. 


Cf Hil. a Lucerna, O.M.Cap., Liber de Laudibus (Romae. 1897) p. 
2; AF III 666. 
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cis; also concerning Pope Gregory IX who, due to the great 
part he took in the formation of the Order, is called “‘Institutor 
et Doctor’’ by the author, Giovanni Ceperano.®® It begins with 
the words: “‘Quasi stella Matutina.”’ 

4) The Liber Epilogorum in gesta Sanctorum*® or the 
Legend by Bartholomew of Trent, O.P. (1245-12517) 
Contemporary of St. Anthony of Padua, whom the uthor 
claims to have seen and known, was ed. by P. Lemmens, O.F.M. 
according to the Codex of Lucerne, under the title of “Epilo- 
gium in S. Franciscum’’ in Excerpta Celanensia (Quaracchi, 
1901) and partly in AFH I 264-265. It depends on the Vita I 
of Celano.® It appears in full in the AF X fasc. 4 p. 540-543. 

5) S&S. Bonaventurae Legendae Duae de Vita S. Francisci ‘ 
Secaphica (Major et Minor). 

The Legenda Major was written by St. Bonaventure between 
1260-1263, then Minister General, at the request of the General 
Chapter of Narbonne, 1260.*! It depends on the Legenda I 
of Celano. At the end of the Legend proper St. Bonaventure 
added ten chapters referring to miracles performed at the inter- 
cession of St. Francis after death. 

The Legenda Minor was intended primarily for liturgical 
uses during the octave of the Feast of St. Francis and is an 
excerpt of the Legenda Major. 

In the Prologue of his Legenda Major St. Bonaventure 
explicitly states that he does not intend to follow a chronolo- 
gical sequence, but rather a logical combination of similar events 
e.g. those showing the love of St. Francis for poverty, joyful- 
ness etc. He drew his knowledge as well from the existing 
legends as from personal contact with older friars who had seen 
St. Francis in the flesh; also undoubtedly from the documents 
sent by them to Crescentius. 


* Cf. AM, anno. 1244. No. 13; Ehrle—Denifle, in Zeitschr. f. Kath. 
Theol. VIl-710 ff4:AUKG I b48- Sparacio, Storia (op. cit.) p. 6. 


™ Che Anal. Bolly KIXTX(GL940).4 424.9 Be Altaner, Der HI. Dominicus 
(Breslau, 1922.) 9184-08 AB X fase 4 DoOAV 
” Cf. Lemmens in Test. Min. Saec. XIII p. 63-70. 


‘ Civ O24 Gin APT Boe Wied mack 1260, No. 18 Part 1, Chapter 
VIIl. 
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The Legends of St. Bonaventure were publ. in the Acta SS. 
Boll Oct. II 742 ff; also under the title of Aurea Legenda Major 
by H. Sedulius, with commentary (Antwerp, 1597); and re- 
cently, as a seperate book, by the Franciscans at Quaracchi, 
1898, 1923 and 1930 (AFH XVI 590); also by the same 
Fathers in the Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae (Quaracchi, p. 
moe ff :) ; 

ENGLISH TRANSL. by Miss Lockart, with a Preface by Car- 
dinal Manning, (London, 1905); by the International Socie- 
ty of Franciscan Studies (ISFS): British Branch; by Dent 
6 Co. in Everyman’s Library No. 485 (London, $92.0 ak 
AFH XXXI 458-464. 

AA GERMAN TRANSL. appeared at Niirnberg in 1512 with 
reproductions of 58 wood carvings by Albert Diirer; publ. 
also in German by P. Chrysostomus, II ed. (Regensburg, 
1875) and by Gisbert Menge, O.F.M., (Paderborn, 1921); 
Seen. XVIT 312). 

FRENCH TRANSL. by L’Abbé M. J. Fagot, (Paris, 1926). 
ITALIAN TRANSL. by Leopoldo Amoni (Rome, 1886) and 
by G. Bartelli (Florence, 1926). 

St. Bonaventure is likewise the author of many sermons in 
honor of St. Francis. They will be found in the Opera Omnia 
(op. cit.) IX 574 ff.°2 

6) The Legenda Sanctorum Jacobi de Voragine, O.P., 
Archbishop of Genoa (d. 1292). The “Golden Legend”’ of 
Jacques of Voragine, written between 1250-64, commanded 
the highest respect throughout the Middle Ages, despite its 
now critically recognized historical inaccuracies.**? (AFH II 17- 
31; ib. 210-236). His legend for the feast of St. Francis is 
taken almost literally from the Vita Secunda and the Tracta- 
tus de Miraculis by Celano. He does not seem to have used 
the Vita Prima. Certain sections were taken verbatim from 
the Legenda Brevis of Celano and from the Legenda Major 


“Cf. Lemmens, Test. Minora Saec. XIII p. 75. 
patti Gate Encyc. VII: 262-3. 
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of St. Bonaventure,®* for which reason it is assumed to have 
been written after 1263. It was published under the title of 
Legenda Aurea (‘‘worth its weight in gold’) by Ed. Graesse . 
(Breslau, 1890). The section referring to St. Francis, and 
divided into 56 paragraphs was published by P. Ephrem Baum- 
garten, O.M.Cap!, in the APH Vi 224-236" 


GERMAN TRANSL. by M. Petra, O.S.V., Vom Al, Francis- 
cus, Aus der Goldenen Legende des Jacobus von Voragine (Werl 
in Westf., 1925). ENGLISH TRANSL. (Baltimore, 1899); new 
ed. by Grauger Raymond and Hilmut Ripperger. 2 vols. 
(London-New York, Toronto; Longmans, 1941) .% 


7) The Liber de Laudibus Beatt Franctsct was written ca. 
1270-80 by BERNARD A BESSA, Secretary to St. Bonaven- 
ture. It was edited by P. Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap., in the 
Analecta Ord. Fr. Min. Cap. XIII (Rome, 1897) and by the 
Franciscans at Quaracchi in the Analecta Franc. III 669-92." 
According to Sbaraglea, Scriptores (ed. 1806, p. 136) the 
work was written after 1279. It contains a statement on the 
earlier biographies and a few notes of value for the history of 
the Order’ (chasupra pio ss): 


8) Weitings of Brother Leo. 


Vita B. Aegtdu Assisiatis; Id. S. Franctscit Intentio Regulae; 
Id, Verba S. Francisct. These were edited by Lemmens, O.F.M. 
(Ouaracchi; 190d ys 


* Ghoa bbigt 20D 6: 
"Gl. AD yi 2 O82 2 omand, Ulugtifios le 


* For a life of Jacopo da Voragine; an evaluation of the Golden Legend; 
and literature concerning both cf. Michael Ott in Cath. Encyc. VIII 262; 
also Lemmens in Test. Minora Saec. XIII op. cit. p. 66; AFH V 220. For 
Jacopo’s four sermons on St. Francis cf. Lemmens, I. c. p. 78 and 103 ff. 

“Cf. MF VII 31; C24G in AF III 666-92. Cf. also AFH XXIV 425; 
Studi Franc. XIII (1927) 217-28; AFH XXV 131; St. Bon. Op. Oa. 
With 583, 

“Cf. C24G in AF III 262; Cath. Encyc. II 498. 


mot the text of the handwriting by Brother Leo in a breviary which at 
one time was used by St. Francis himself and is now preserved with great 
reverence in the Monastery of Santa Chiara, Assisi, cf. AFH I 262. 
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9) The Henrict Abricensits Legenda S. Francisct Verstficata 
was publ. in the Analecta Franciscana X fasc. 4, p. 405-521.” 
The Legenda Metrica of Henry of Avranches (Normandy) 
was first publ. in its entirety in 1882 at Prato by Ant. Chris- 
tofani under the title of J/ piu antico poema della vita di S. 
Francesco d’ Assist. It was taken from the Assisian Codex, No. 
338,71 where it appears anonymous. Christofani ascribed it 
to Fr. John Kent, an English Franciscan, and set the date of 
its composition as before 1230. Others proposed other pos- 
sible authors e.g. Henry of Pisa.7? It was left to A. G. Little 
to identify from a Cambridge Codex the author as Henry of 
Avranches, a secular cleric, canon and dean; also a famous 
thirteenth century versifier at the courts of Europe between 
1243-1260. He was the official versifier of Henry III, King 
of England, 162 of his Latin hexameter poems are still extant.” 
The exact date of his death is still controversial, ranging from 
ca. 1259 to ca. 1272. The Legenda Versificata is dedicated 
to Gregory IX and to each of the fourteen letters of the pope's 
name (Gregorius Nonus) the poet inscribed one of the four- 
teen sections (Libros) which make up the entire poem; or to 
be more specific, each of the fourteen books begins successively 
with a beautifully illuminated initial referring to the pope's 
name, the letter G beginning the first line of the first book, the 
letter R beginning the first line of the second book etc. The 
poem was thus written during the pontificate of Gregory IX 
(1227-1241), in fact before May, 12307, and is nothing more 
than a versification of the Legenda Prima of Celano. Between 


™ For an evaluation cf. ib. p. 9-13; and AFH XXII 3-53; 193-195. 

"For a description of this Codex cf. B. Bughetti in AFH V 237-239, 
cf. ib. XVIII 164. The greater part of this Codex was written before 1279; 
one part of it (i.e. the Miracula S. Francisct) shortly after 1253 cf. AFH 
XXI 162-165. 

at. MF V 3. 

* Cf. Joseph Cox Russell, ‘‘Master Henry Avranches as an International 
Poet’’ in Speculum III (Cambridge, Mass., 1928); P. Grosjean in Anal. 
Boll. 43 (1925) 96-114; Id. in Studies Dublin XVII (1928), p. 295-308. 


“AM II 240 III ed. p. 268, Note 3. 
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the years 1889-1895 Edward d’Alencon, O.M.Cap. publ. in 
the Miscellanea Francescana™ the same Legenda Verstficata as 
found at Versailles in a Codex of the fourteenth century and 
written about fifty years later that the MS found by Christo- 
fani. The only difference in the two Codices was that the version 
found by d’Alencon made certain additions depending on the 
Legend of St. Bonaventure, but which are omitted in the 
Cambridge Codex. Quaracchi ed. 1936. : 

Parts of the Legenda Versificata (verses 32-39) of book 
XIV had already been published by Lud. Lipsin, O.M.Conv. 
in his Compendiosa historia vitae S, Francisct (Assisi, 1756) 
p. 143; likewise by Nicholas Papini, O.M.Conv., as well in 
his Notizie secure della morte, sepultura, canonizzazione di-S. 
Francesco (Florence, 1882 and Foligno, 1824) as in his La 
Storia di S. Francesco di Assisi (Foligno, 1825 and 1827). 
Wadding mentions it in a general way, ascribing the Legenda 
Versificata to ‘‘some Englishman.’’7¢ 


10) The Legend of the Monastery of St. Verecondo, Mar- 


tyr of Gubbio, (written during second half of the thirteenth | 


century) was transcribed by P. Bonaventure Bartolomasi, 
O.M.Conv. and publ. by Faloci, with appropriate introductory 
notes, in the Miscellannea Francescana X 6 - 7.77 

11) Two Perugian Mss. 


a) Ihe Legend of the Anonymus Perusinus, who calls 
himself a “‘disciple of the disciples’ of St. Francis, and 
desired to write from first-hand information some facts 
about doings of St. Francis and other holy friars (De 
Actibus B. Francisci et sanctorum fratrum (XIII cen- 
tury) was published by Van Ortroy, S.J. in the Miscel- 
lanea Franc. TX 35-48. 

b) The Legenda Antiqua S. Francisci found in MS No. 
1046 of the Communal Library of Perugia was written 


BN hopes o WAun els aN laine 


* “Anglicus quidam Legendam illam (1) Celani ad metrum gravis et 
docti carminis heroici reduxit (ad ann. 1230, n. 7. AM II 240). 


"Cf. Sparacio, 1. c., p. II; AFH I 69-70. 
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ca. 1311. It was edited by Ferdinand Delorme, O.S.F. 
partially at Paris, 1922; and entirely at Paris, 1926. 
An extract of the original was published in the AFH 
XV 23-70; 278-332. Is it possibly the lost legend 
written by the ‘“Three Companions” and sent to the 
General Crescentius a Jesi? asks Fr. Delorme.?® The 
chapters of this Legenda Antiqua are related to those of © 
‘the Vita IJ of Celano and form the basis of the Specu- 
lum Perfectionis (cf. supra). 


12) The Legend of the Vitae Fratrum by Gerardo da 
Francheto, O.P. (XIII cent.) tells of the rendezvous ‘between 
St. Dominic and St. Francis immortalized in 1452 by the 
painting of Benozzo Gozzoli in the Church of San Francesco 
at Montefalco. It was publ. in the Acta SS., August 4 (Feast 
of St. Dominic) I 576.7 

13) The Legenda Trium Soctorum (Tres Socii) was edited 
in 1768 by Suyskens, S.J. in the Acta SS October, II 723-42 
(Rome, 1866); by Stefano Rinaldi, O.M.Conv., (Pisauri, 
1831); by Msgr. Faloci-Pulignani (Foligno, 1898) and in 
the Miscellanea Franc. VIIL 81-107; by Canon Leopoldo 
Amoni (Nocera-Rome, 1881); again by Faloci in his Vita de 
S. Francesco e det suot.Compagni: Testo inedito di Volgare 
Umbro del XIV Secolo in Misc. Franc. VII 81-118:% by Ed. 
d’Alencon, O.M.Cap., (Paris, 1902). 

Fr. Joseph Fratini, O.M.Conv. published a composite life 
of St. Francis taken from the original Latin texts of Celano, 
the Tres Socit and St. Bonaventure under the title S. P. Fran- 
cisct vita et doctrina ex Thomae Celanensis, trium sociorum et 
S. Bonaventurae legendis (Assisi, 1899). Modern critics (cf. 
§ 1) are by no means unanimous concerning either the authen- 
ticity or the time of the composition of the so called Legend 
of the Three Companions (Tres Socii), some attributing it 


peAbH XV. 332. 
™ Cf. Sparacio, I. c. p. 12; Sbaraglea, Scriptores p. 636-638. 
- Ct AFH XI 47. 
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to the three companions, i.e. Brothers Leo, Angelus and Rufine, 
(cf. supra § 1) others denying its authenticity; some stating 
that the letter which usually precedes the Legend is spurious, 
others claiming that while not spurious, bears no relation to 
the actual composition of the Legend by “The Three Com- 
panions’’. Some make it dependent on the work De Actibus 
of the “‘Anonymous Perusinus,’’ the legends of Celano, of St. 
Bonaventure and other sources—a sort of compilation; while 
others, like F. Pelster, S.J. in Stimmen der Zeit 1] GC) 51 7aee 
would have it antedate these sources. The time of the com- 
position or compilation, thus varies from 1244-1247 and 
from 1282-1287% to some time during the XIV century. 
Fr. Giuseppe Abate in MF XXXIX (1939) 325-432 has 
recently published the Legend of St. Francis ascribed to the 
Tres Soctt according to a very old redaction found in the Codex 
Sarnanensis (Sarnano).8? Abate makes critical comparisons 
between the text of the Sarnano Codex on the one hand and 
that of the Codex Vaticanus n. 7339 (ff. 63-69 v.), published 
by the Bollandists, and that of the Codex of Foligno publ. by 
Faloci, on the other. Abate’s studies have lead him to conclude 
that Thomas of Celano did not depend on the text of the 
Tres Socit, but contrariwise: furthermore that the legend of 
the Tres Socit was unknown throughout the whole of the 
thirteenth and part of the fourteenth centuries, not only to 
Franciscan, but likewise to non-Franciscan Authors;®* finally 
that neither Brother Leo alone; nor he together with his two 
other companions, Angelus and Rufine, are the:authors of the 
legend of the so called Tres Socit, as frequently alleged but 


* Cf. Heimbucher, op. cit. III ed. I Vol. p. 664. 

“ Cf. also Abate’s important comments on the pretended author or authors 
ores eee of the Tres Soctt in MF 1939 p. 1-55, 225-262, 359-373, 
635-655. 

“Lemmens shares the same opinion in his Testimonia Minorca Saeculi 
XIII. Concerning St. Francis, he writes: ‘‘Mentione speciali dignum videtur, 
quod nullibi adhibita videtur legenda, quam vocant ‘“‘Trium Sociorum’’ nec 
“Speculum Perfectionis’’; unde sententia commendatur opinans hasce com- 
pilationes ante exitum saeculi XIII haud extitisse.’”’ Test. Min. Saeculi XIII 
(Quaracchi, 1926 p. 26). 
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rather some still unknown Franciscan compiler, who merely 
copied here and there from already existing legends and inci- 
dents from the life of St. Francis and then, by prefacing 
them with an authentic letter of Brothers Leo, Rufine, and 
Angelus, addressed the General of the Order, Crescentius of 
Jest (1244-1247), made his readers believe for centuries that 
the legend compiled by him had been written by the ‘“‘Three 
Companions.’’ His compilation, says Abate, should bear the 
name: “Historia de Premordits Ordinis Minorum’’ but not 
“Legenda de Vita S. Francisct.’’ Sabatier®* considered the 
Legend of the Tres Socit, in its present form, as a mere fragment 
of a larger work, bearing the same name, which Marcellino da 
Civezza and Theofilo Domenichelli strove to reconstruct in 
their La Legenda di s. Francesco scritta da tre suoi compagni 
(Rome, 1899) .8° When Van Ortroy in the Analecta Bollan- 
diana XIX 119 ff. strove to prove that the Legenda Trium 
Sociorum was merely a later compilation attributed to the 
“Three Companions’ and that the real Legend of the ‘Three 
Companions’ was nothing more than the Legenda Secunda of 
Thomas of Celano, Sabatier answered by defending its authen- 
ticity in his De l’authenticité de la legende de §t. Francois dite 
de ‘Irois Compagnons’.** Others also took part in the contro- 
versy e.g. A. Barine, St. Francois d’ A. et la légende de ‘Trois 
Compagnons’, VI ed. (Paris, 1910) (cf. AFH V 171-2) and 
by Woeste in Revue générale de Bruxelles, 1903, I 5 ff.8 

An ENGLISH TRANSL. was publ. by E. G. Salter: The 
Legend of St, Francis by the Three Companions (London, 
Dent, 1905); by H. G. Rosedale, Legend of St. Francis (Lon- 


* Cf. Revue Hist. (Paris), LXXI. 

* French transl. by A. Coffin (Brussels, 1902) and L. de Kerval (Paris 
1902). 

* Paris, 1901, a reprint from the Revue historique LXXV 61 ff.. 

* Cf. also Université catholique de Louvain, Seminar historique: Rapport 
sur les travaux (Louvain; 1908); Boehmer, Analekten II ed. (by Fr. 
Wiegand, 1931) p. LXVII; Goetz, W., Die Quellen zur Geschichte des hl. 
Franz. v. Assisi (Gotha, 1904) p. 91-147. 
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don, 1904). FRENCH TRANSL. by Abbé M. J. Fagot, (Paris, 
1922); and by H. Lamerton (Brussels, after 1901). 

An ITALIAN TRANSL. was publ. at Rome, 1806; also by 
Prof. Fausta Casolini (1880)* and by Lazzerri (Florence, 
1923). GERMAN TRANSL. by Siegfried Joannes Hamburger 
(Munich, 1923); also in St. Francisct-Glocklein IV 106 ff. 

14) The De Conformitate Vitae B. Francisct ad Vitam 
D.N.J.C. is attributed to Bartholomew of Pisa (d. 1401). 
Written between 1385-1390 and approved by the General 
Chapter of 1399° it gives the Franciscan traditions current in 
his time. The treatise shows the analogies between the life of 
Christ and that of St. Francis in three books, divided into 40 
‘Fructus’, as described by Celano in his Vita J and IJ, the 
Legenda Major of St. Bonaventure, and other early sources.™ 
The original MS had been lost. Later, apocryphal additions 
were added. What is said concerning individual Provinces and 
Convents is undoubtedly true;°? what is said concerning the 
lives of saintly friars®®? merits as much historical credence as 
the sources whence they are taken. It is the first book to give 
a list of Franciscan writers. It appeared at Milan in 1510, 
1513, 1518; at Bologna, 1590; and at Cologne in 1623. It 
has been republished in the Analecta Franc. IV and V (Quarac- 
chi, 1906-12).%* Fr. Domenico Sparaccio does not place much 
authority in the work as an authentic or critical source for the 
life of St. Francis, because, says he, “‘it was interpolated from 


SCI) MEsXX1V 206; 

*® This Bartholomew ‘‘de Rinonico de Pisis’’ is to be differentiated from 
his confrére in Religion by the same name and from the same city of Pisa, 
“Bartholomaeus Domini Albisi de Vico.’’ Concerning this confusion even 
among the “‘litterati’’ cf. AF IV p. vii (Note 1) to p. x; for other works 
of Bartholomew cf. AF IV: p. xiii; AFH VI 170-2; ib. XVI 191-9. 

” Cf. AF IV p. xxiv Note 1; Cath. Encyc. II 316. 

* Cf. AF IV p. xiii-xxiv. 

7 APT 50329: 

SAE VET 8-396: 

“Cf. AFH VI 170; Suyskens, in Acta SS, October II 545; Sparacio, 
Storia di §. Francesco, p. 13; Id., Vita di S. Antonio I 108; Id. Vita di S. 
Bonaventura p. 203; Pennacchi, ‘‘Frate Elia d’Assisi’’ publ. in Fratre Fran- 
cesco Chapter II p. 399. 
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the very beginning and the original has been either hidden or 
is no longer extant.’”®> Professor Pennacchi sees in’ Hesian 
excellent model of sanctity for the layman, because, says he, 
the work of Bartholomew deals rather with the life OF iSt. 
Francis as a man in the world rather than as a Religious in 
the cloister. (1. c.) Heimbucher,?* Says the work is to be used 
with caution, because among other things, as the editors of 


_ the Quaracchi edition already pointed out, “‘continet et multas 


fabulas’.°7 Among such fables e. g. Faloci,®® Sparacio,% 
and others point to the passages concerning the separation of 
the heart of St. Francis from the original remains and having 
been placed at Portiuncula.!% Bartholomew’s De Conformitate 
was violently attacked by Erasmus Alber, against whom 
Sedulius directed his Apologeticus adv. Alcoranum Franctsca- 
num (Antwerp, 1607) .1°% Bartholomew’s book depends, of 
course, on all the former XIII and XIV century legends and 
gives the “‘traditiones’’ current in his day. Wadding? com- 
plains of its lack of historical sequence, whereas Sabatier,1 
Says that it would be hard to find a work more difficult to 
read; “the same facts reappear from ten to fifteen times, and 
end by wearying the least delicate nerves.” “Nevertheless,’’ 
he continues, ‘‘I do not hesitate to see in it the most important 


* Storia di San Francesco op. cit. p. 13. Cf. AF IV p. xxx where the Qua- 
tacchi editors admit—from a study of the 12 codices they employed—that 
various interpollations and changes have been discernible. 

* Op. cit. I p. 665. 

* AF IV p. viii. 

* MEF VII 140. 

PAC. 

™ Cf. my book on The Portiuncula Indulgence, Vol. XIX of Franciscan 
Studies. Cf. AF IV p. xxx. Portiuncula, both as a Franciscan Shrine and 
for the place it enjoys in Franciscan history is sufficiently important in itself 
and needs not such fables as the one about St. Francis’ heart being there to 
augment its fame. 

™ Cf. Nik. Paulus in Histor. Jahrbuch XXVII 492 ff. - 

™ AM II 240. 


™ Life of St. Francis p. 422. 
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work which has been made on the life of St. Francis’ not 
indeed on account of its critical historicity but rather as a 
useful compilation. 

15) Actus B. Francisci in Valle Reatina (1416) was pib- . 
lished by Prof. Francesco Pennacchi in the M iscellanea Franc. 
XIII 3-21. Written most probably by an early follower of 
the Reform movement instituted (1368) by Paolo a Trinci, 
it narrates certain incidents in the life of St. Francis pertaining ~ 
to his sojourn in the Valley of Rieti. Although Pennacchi 
would ascribe the authorship to Bl. Angelo of Trancredi, a 
companion of St. Francis, Papini more rightly places its com- 
position a whole century later ie. 1416. The Actus depend 
on the XIII century legends, especially those of St. Bonaven- 
ture. It was found in the Communal Library of Assisi.*** 


16) The Memoirs of BI. Conrad of Offida (d. 1306) and 
entitled: Verba quae refferentur (sic!) a santo Frate Corado de 
Offida were printed in the Miscellanea Franc. VII 131-6. Bl. 
Conrad refers to Brother Leo (d. 1271) as the source of his 
Memoirs.1° 

17) The German Legend of LAMPRECHT VON REGENSBURG 
(1237-39?) entitled St. Francisken Leben, (sic!) written in 
verse, was publ. by Karl Weinhold (Paderborn, 1880).*°° It 
depends on the Vita I of Celano. 


18) A French legend of St. Francis was discovered by Paul 
Meyer, that great savant in matters medieval, in a XIII century 
legendry. It was publ. with critical notes by P. UBALD D’ 
ALENCON, O.M.Cap. in Etudes Franc. XVIII (1907) 507- 
27. The legend depends on the Vita I of Celano, but does not 


14 Cf, Sparacio, Storia di San Francesco, p. 13-14; Angelo Sassetti Sac- 
chetti, Anecdota franciscana Reatina (Potenza, 1926) (cf. AFH XX 234); 
Vitt. Facchinetti, O.F.M., Nella Valle Reatina, con desegni originali e 24 
illustrazioni in tricromia di Luigi Zago (Milano, 1927). 

5 Cf. Paul Sabatier, Opuscules de Critique Hist. Tom. I (Paris, 1903) 
p. 37O0'ffi cf. Cath Encyc. 1V'26037AP Ti 42 2ea IN ee 

6 Cf, Lexikon f. Theol u. Kirche, VI 365. F. Doelle, the author of the 
article places the date of composition about 1250. Cf. Part I, Ch. 8. 
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follow his sequence of events. Whether this French legend is 
taken directly from Celano, or from other Latin editions of 
Celano’s Vita I is still undecided. The author of the French 
legendry is likewise unknown.17 | 
19) A> XIII century legend written in medieval German 
and known as the “‘Passional’’ containing the lives of St. Fran- 


_ cis and St. Elizabeth in verse was published first Dy Kee 


| 


Hahn at Frankfurt a/M. in 1845; additions were added by 
Franz Pfeiffer in 1863 (Vienna) and finally by Fr. Karl 
Kopke at Quedlinburg and Leipzig in 1852. For a comment 
on the same by P. Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap. cf. CF III 481- 
917; VII 529-566 and VIII 209-214. 

N. B. FOR OTHER (LATER) LEGENDS cf. Creer Li rex LIT 
418-9 etc. and L. Lemmens, O.F.M. in his Test. Minora (op. 
cit.) and in the AFH I (1909) 68-84: 248-266: ib. XX 
154-7; 79-108; 525-562: cf. also AFH XXX 235-7; Franc. 
St. XIV 301-5 (Vita Inedita) ; AFH XXIII 418 ff.: Ib. XXIV 
282 (Test. Emmonis, Abbatis, Ord. Praem. (1237)); -APH 
552-7 (Sententiae in Opusculis S. Franc.) > AFH XXXJP260- 
278 (Old Italian Legends. Mss. at Florence); AFH XXI 
240-268; AFH XXVIII 529-53 (Sayings of Brother Giles) , 
Engl. transl. by Paschal Robinson (Philas21907).7 (GE 387 
(?), AFH XXIII 814-19. 


III. Additional Minor Early Legends taken from 
Choral Books. 


a) Comment, 
In his Testimonia Minora Saec. XIII de S. P. Francisco 


| publ. by L. Lemmens, O.F.M. at first in the Archivum Franc. 
_ Hist. I 68-84; 246-66, and later separately at Quaracchi, 1926, 


the learned Franciscan has preserved for posterity many pre- 
cious sermons,’ letters,°® legends, chronicles, etc. referring to 


| POAFH 1-266. 


aatcp: 73 ff: p. 103-121. 
cic, p.79 ff. 
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St. Francis. In his Documenta Antiqua Franciscana Vol. I and 
II (Quaracchi, 1901) he also gives valuable literary criticisms. 
Many of these have already been mentioned. Among the letters 
of prominent XIII century personages are three by Cardinal 
Jacques de Vitry, famous historian of the Crusades, first Latin 
Bishop of Acri and later Cardinal Bishop of Tusculum (Fras- 
cati) ;12° two letters by Brother Elias;141 and three by the 
Minister General, Jerome of Ascoli, later Cardinal and finally 
Pope Nicholas [V.1!* The reader is respectfully referred to Fr. 
Lemmen’s work for further evaluation and information. Many 
of these have been referred to in the Part I § 1 of this present 
work. Other early legends were publ. in the Analecta Franc. 
x; CQuaracchi, 1926). Basexof Oct4. 


b) Enumeration and Description of the Liturgical Choir 
Legends used in the Divine Office of St. Francis and 
Octave. 

Among the famous legends used in the recitation of the 
Divine Office for the Feast of St. Francis and its Octave, must 
be reckoned: 

1) The Legenda Prima S. Francisct Assisiensis ad Usum 
Chori by Gelano: (cf. supra’ § 3: TI-Now 1 -dvandees: 

2) The Legend of Julius of Spires (cf. supra § 3 II No. 3). 

3) The Legend of Giovanni da Ceperano (cf. supra § 3 I 
Not oie 


4) The Legenda Minor of St. Bonaventure (cf. supra § 3 
MING >) 


5) Thirteenth Century Legends taken from Vatican Codices: 


a) Legenda Liturgict Breviart Minoritict Vaticani. This 
liturgical legend containing nine lessons for the use in 
choir was found in an old breviary of the Friars Minor 
in Vatican Codex 8737, written about 1300, but pre- 


*° Cf. Cath. Encyc. VIII 266; Lemmens, Test. Min. 79-84. 
“* Lemmens, Test. Min. p. 84-86. 
eid tne edo dM 
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sumably excerpted from another MS written before 
1250. The reasons for the deductions are the omission, 
1) of the office of St. Anthony of Padua and of St. 
Clare, and 2) of the changes ordered by the General 
Chapter of 1260. The lessons refer to the life of St. 
Francis only as far as the year 1210. Comparing these 
lessons with those of the Codex Umbra (cf. infra. No. 
10) which refer only to the latter years and glory of 
St. Francis after death one is reminded of the remark 
made by the late Fr. Lemmens, O.F.M. to the effect that 
during the Middle ages Divine Offices contained variable 
parts (antiphons, verses, and especially lessons) .11° Hence 
the variations in the many choir legends of breviaries 
used as well in the Order Friars Minor as in the other 
Orders of the Church, e.g. the Friars Preachers. The 
compiler depends on the Vita I of Celano, and on the 
rhythmic legend of Julian of Spires.14%* The text was 
publ. by Lemmens, in the Acta Ord. Fr. Min. XIX 
(1900) 32-34; in AFH I 257-259; in his Testimonia 
Minora (op. cit.) 55-57; and finally in AF X fasc. 4 
p. 531-532 and Quaracchi ed. 1936, p. 170. 


b) A fourteenth century Vatican Codex, No. 1960, con- 
taining a Legenda Franciscana Liturgica of the thirteenth 
century and based on the Legends of St. Bonaventure, 
was printed in the MF VIII 49-74. The Codex had 
already been studied and transcribed by P. Francesco 
Antonio Righini, O.M.Conv. in his Provinciale Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum (Rimini, 1771). 


6) The Legenda Liturgica Antiqua Ordinis Fratrum Prae- 
dicatorum, is a life of St. Francis in the form of nine lessons 
for Matins for the Feast day of the Saint, October 4. It is 
based on the Legend of John Ceperano beginning with the 


SoCleAFH?! 162-67. 
eciesupra $-3, 11 2 and AF X fasc. 4 p. XIV. 
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words Quasi Stella Matutina (cf. supra § 3, II, 3)1* and dates 
back to the Generalate of the famous Dominican Master Gen- 
eral, Fr. Humbert de Romanis, (1254-1263), who had been 
" commissioned by the General Chapter of 1254 to reform and 
coordinate the liturgical offices of the Order of Friars Preachers. 
Assisted by others, Fr. Humbert completed his work between 
1254-1256; the prototype copy was finished between 1256- | 
1260 and on July 7, 1267 Clement IV approved the new 
Liturgy for the whole Order of Friars Preachers. The original 
copy by Fr. Humbert is preserved in the General Archives of 
the Dominicans at Rome under the caption: XIV L. 1. The 
text of Father Lemmens, publ. in the AFH I 259 and in his 
Testimonia Minora p. 57-59 is taken from that of Fr. Hum- 
bert. ‘That printed in the AF X fasc. 4 p. 533-535 is based 
as well on this as on the text found in a MS of the British 
Museum, London, Addit. 23935, written between 1256-1263. 
P. Ed. d’Alengon publ. this legend according to Codex 82: 
of the Municipal Library at Toulouse in the Analecta Ord. 
Min. Capuccinorum XIV (1898) 370-373; also separately, 
Rome, 1899**° and Quaracchi, 1936, p. 172. 


7-8) These same lessons are found in the Legendarium of 
Roderic de Cerrate preserved in Codex 146 of the Library of 
the University of Madrid. It was discovered by Fr. Henry 
Denifle, O. P.17 Two smaller legends, abbreviated from the 
above, the one consisting of nine lessons, the other of six, and 
entitled Legenda Liturgica Ord. Praed. Breviore priore excepta 
and the Legenda Liturgica Brevissima e Breviore Extracta, were 
printed in the AF X fasc. 4 p. 535-538. They are of literary 
rather than of of historical importance.128 


wi be words Quasi Stella Matutina taken from Eccles. 50, 6-7, are 
identical with those used by Gregory IX at the beginning of his canonization 
address for St. Francis. 


7 C£iAPH 259. 
™ Cf. his remarks about the Codex in ALKG I 148; AFH I 265. 
CEVA X fascy 4) p uXV XVI 
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9) The Legenda Choralis Carnotenis, of the thirteenth 
century, and consisting of ten short lessons for Matins, is 
taken from the Legendry of ‘‘Lectionary’’ used in the Cathedral 
of Chartres and now preserved in the Municipal Library of the 
same city. (Codex No. 190).149 The text was ed. by P. Ed. 
d’Alengon in the MF IV 187-188; it likewise appears in the 
AF IV fasc. 4 p. 538-540 and Quaracchi ed. 1936, p. 181-6. 


10) The Legenda Choralis Umbra,'*®® formerly called the 
Neopolitana was written for choir use about 1250-1252. It 
is based on the Vita J and IJ, the Tractatus de Miraculis of 
Celano, and relates only the latter events in the life of the 
Seraphic Father, e.g. his stigmatization and the last six months 
of his life, his death, exequies, transfer and canonization, 
plus twenty-five miracles which were performed after his death © 
at his intercession. The real author, or rather compiler, 
is unknown, although from certain favorable allusions to 
Brother Elias he would seem to have been a friend of the 
latter even after he had fallen into disfavor,—some friars per- 
haps living in one of the hermitages of Umbria where the 
Codex, now in the Communal Library of Terni and con- 
taining the legend, was found. The legend is also in Codex VI 
E 20 in the National Library of Naples. The text taken from 
the Terni Codex was publ. with critical notes by the Con- 
ventual Joseph Abate. It appears also in the AF X fasc. 4 p. 
543-544; and in Quaracchi ed. 1936, p. 190-209. 

11) The Fribourg Choir Legend contains the lessons for 
Matins of the Feast of St. Francis and was found in an old 
breviary in the Couvent des Cordeliers of the Friars Minor 
Conventuals of Fribourg, Switzerland. The lessons are taken 
from the Legenda Minor of St. Bonaventure.*”* 


™°Cf. Anal. Boll. VIII (1889) 142-158 for a description of the same. 

feera nr X fase. 4 p. XVI-XX. 

21Cf, Hil. Felder, O.M.Cap., Die liturgischen Reimofficien auf die heil. 
Franciscus und Antonius (Fribourg in Switzerland, 1901) p. 93-95; AFH 
262. 
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12) For other lesser choral legends cf. Sparacio, Storia di 
San Francesco p. 19-24, also AFH XXXI 48-58 (an Anglo- 
Normanic Life of St. Francis in verse, written towards the end 
of the XIII cent.; found in a book publ. at Wittenberg in 
1543 and edited by Louise W. Stone); AFH XXIV 560-4 
(an old Latin Poem on St. Francis by Gian Albero Bossi of 
Busto Arsizio) (XIV-XV cent.) ; Studi Fr. 1930 p. 143-160 
(Life of St. Francis by Bernard of Gui, O. P., written be- 
tween 1317-29; it depends on the Legenda Major of St. 
Bonaventure). 


IV. Other Early but not Entirely Reliable Sources 
(Spiritualistic Influences)'?? Mystical 
and Allegorical Works. 


1) The Frorettt di S. Francesco (Flowers of St. Francis). 
Editions by Cesare (Verona, 1822; Florence, 1923) ; by Vitae 
Pensiero (Milan, 1921); by Faloci - Pulignani (with com- 
ments) (Assisi, 1927) ;1?° by Frate Francesco (S. Maria degli 
Angeli: Ann. IV, fasc. IV (July and August, 1927) 235- 
257; by C. Danyell Tassinari (Florence, 1928) : by the Fran- 
ciscans of Quaracchi, 1926; by L. Manzoni di Mordono 
(Rome, 1901); A. Fomaciari (Florence, 1902); A. Sodini 
(Milan, 1926); G. L. Passerini (Florence, 1903); Benvenuto 
Bugghetti, O.F.M., (Florence, 1925): (cf. AFH XXII 63% 
113); and by the Socteta Editrice Internationale (Torino, 1925, 
with introduction by A. Mori. For many other editions cf. 
AFH XVII 599; XX 432: 386-407: Studi Franc. 1931 p. 
205-8; ib. XII (1926) 355-65 (cf. AFH XXV, 139); MBF 
XI 188; ib. XXVII 174-6. The LATIN VERSION by Paul 
Sabatier, entitled Floretum S. Francisci (Paris, 1902) con- 
sists of fifty-three chapters, six of which are missing in the 
seventy-six chapters of the Actus (cf. infra IV 2) so that it 


™ Sparacio Storia di S. Francesco p. 14-18. 
™ Cf. review by Ludwig Pastor in MF XXVII 174. 
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appears that both were once taken from a larger, older MS, 
now lost. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION by F. N. Arnold, The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis (London, 1926); by Fr. Cuthbert 
(London, 1917); by Chatto (London, 1908); by Roger 
Hudelstan, O.S.B. (London, 1926). Illustrated edition by 
Eugene Burnard: A Portfolio of thirty colored illustrations to 
the “Little Flowers of St. Francis’ (London, 1928) ; by Okey 
in Everyman's Library (London, Dent. 1927); by M. Mans- 
field, The Garden Enclosed (containing. certain chapters only 
and ten illustrations, Florence, 1911); by Wm. Heywood, 
The Little Flowers of the Messer St. Francis and of His Friars 
(London, 1927) (cf. AFH IV, 194). FRENCH EDITION 
AND TRANSLATION by A. Goffin, Les Petites Fleures (Paris, 
o27), (cf... AFH 'XXV 289); by Chaulin (cf. AFH XIV 
me, VV 243); by F. Ozanam, (cf. AFH XIX 122). 


GERMAN TRANSLATION, with critical remarks by F. Kaulen, 
third edition, (1926); Hanns Schoenhoeffer (II &% III ed. 


Freiburg, 1923) (cf. AFH XV, 271); Otto Kunze (Munich, 


1921) (AFH XV 525); Robert Hammer, O.F.M., in Fran- 
ziskus Buchlein (ib. 1928); in St. Franziskus Glécklein XIX- 
XXI; by G. Binding, (1899); in St. Francisct Bluetengaert- 
lein, II ed. (Mainz, 1880); by the ‘‘Bonner Buchgemeinde”’, 


_ with introductory remarks by H. Federer; by G. Muhr in the 


collection Volksbicherei; No. 187-189 (Graz, 1906); by 


| Heribert Holzapfel, O.F.M., ‘“‘Franziskus Legenden” in Samm- 
lung Kosel, 5 vols. II ed. (Kempten, 1911); by Otto Frhr. 
von Taube (Jena and Leipzig, 1905). (Cf. AFH XX 619). 
_ Por other German translations cf. AFH XV 525-9. 


The Fioretti are a delightful collection of Franciscan events 
and stories resting on popular tradition as heard or received 


from the still living early companions of St. Francis. These- 
_ folk-lore traditions were collected in the Marches during the 


™ Cf. also Goffin’s critical studies in Revue Génér. de Bruxelles LXIV 


122 ff.; 189, 289 ff 
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second-half of the thirteenth century and completed at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, with later retouches and 
additions within the same original chapters. The translator 
of the Actus (cf. infra. IV 2) and the compiler is still un- 
known. The Fioretti must be judged with a critical eye, as 
not all the events narrated therein, unless otherwise authenti- 
cated and verified, may be accepted as historical facts.12° Paschal . 
Robinson e.g. rightly discredits the story of St. Clare’s alleged 
visit to Portiuncula to dine with St. Francis as recorded in 
~ the Fiorettt, Chapter XV. Sabatier has more truthfully 
perhaps than elegantly said that the Fioretti, to a great extent 
at least, are “legends, transformations, and, if you will, lies,” 
whereas Msgr. Faloci-Pulignani remarks that the Fioretti, ‘‘as 
an historical document, is of little, if of any value at all,’’128 to 
which words the eminent historian Ludwig v. Pastor adds: 
“AI this the celebrated writer of Foligno (Faloci) has evidently 
DLOVene. 22 


On the other hand there are those who look upon the whole- 
sale condemnation of the Fioretti as a source of historical truth 
as being inspired by prejudice rather than by scientific investi- 
gations. The Franciscan editors of the Fioretti (Quaracchi, 
1926) e.g. say: ‘“The wholesale condemnation of the Fioretti 
betrays prejudice, not serious research.’’180 


™ Cf. MF XXVI 96-97 (No. 865) XXVII 27, 174; Sparacio, Storia 
op. cit. p. 14-18; Garavani in Revista Storico-Critica delle Scienze Theolo- 
giche, 1906 (4th Fasc.) ; Edward Gardner, in St. Francis: Essays in Com- 
memoration (London, 1926) p. 972. cf. Cath. Encyc. VI 78. ° 

pee PeeVi 652-31 

™ Vie di S. Frangois,- (ed. of 1894). CVII. 


™ “Come documento historico valgono assai poco e quasi nulla. “MF 
XXVII 174. 


129 «6 ° e e . ° 
. Tutto questo il celebre scrittore di Foligro ha mostrato con evidenza” 
ib: 
180 «66 ° ° ee a 9° ° 
Condanna dei Fioretti in blocco 3 condanna d’interessato, non di sereno 


studioso’’ op. cit. p. vii-ix. Cf. also Michael Bihl. O.F.M. in Studi Franc. 
AITE(1926) 331-54. 
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All of which seems to confirm the position of the via media 
pointed out above, viz. that facts, authenticated by other 
unimpeachable sources, are to be differentiated from pure folk- 
lore or popular legends.1#4 

2) ‘The Latin sources of the Fioretti are the Actus B. Fran- 
cisct et soctorum Ejus ed. by Sabatier (Paris, 1902). It is a 
XIV century compilation (after 1322). According to Sabatier, 
the principal author of the Actus was Fr. Hugolin of Monte 
Giorgio (or Monte Majori). They were widely circulated in 
manuscripts and since 1480 appeared frequently in print.** 
Fifty chapters of the Actus form the so-called Floretum S. 
Francisct and are, as mentioned, the source of the Fioretti. 

3) Speculum Perfectionis seu status fratris Minoris scil. 
beatt Francisct. Much controversy has been raised concerning 
both the authenticity and the time of this publication. It was 
found in the compilation Speculum vitae. (cf. infra. No. 4). 
Sabatier published it separately in the collection de documents, 
pour l’histoire religieuse et littéraire du moyen age, vol. I. 
(Paris, 1898 &% 1903) 8% under the title: S. Francisci Assisi 
Legenda antiquissima auctore frate Leone. He set its composi- 
tion at 1227, thus making it the “‘oldest’’ legend of the Life 
of St. Francis. But opposition was immediately voiced against 
all of .these daring assumptions. Faloci- Pulignani in the 
Miscellanea Franciscana VII, 182-187 showed that the whole 
text militated both against the authorship of Brother Leo, and 
against the year 1227 as that of its composition.1%4 In fact, 
Sabatier himself, although seeing genuine and precious sections 


*%1 Cf, Scaramuzzi, P.D., O.F.M., in L’Osservatore Romano, June 9 and 


10, 1939, No. 136 (24,024) p. 3. For other evaluations of the ‘‘Specu- 
lum, editions etc. cf. AFH XX 132-153; XXIV 425-6; XXIV 583. For 
the relation of the Fioretti to the Actus cf. next No. 2. 

* Cf. AM II 240 (III ed.) p. 269 Note 7; AFH I 399 (27): CFI 
ib. 400 (28); 301-412; AFH xX 109-115" XXII 5175- 952; XXII 412- 
438 for evaluations, etc. 


*8 Cf. AFH I 174; P. Robinson, Some Pages of Franc. Hist., p. 29 ff. 


™ Cf. Bellesheim in Katholitk, 1898, II p. 570 ff.: Sparacio, Storia di S. 
Francisco op. cit. p. 14-16. 
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in the Speculum later did not attach too much importance to 
either of his first two assertions.**° According to Boehmer?* 
and Minocchi'*’ the Speculum Perfectionis was compiled about 
the year 1318'** by a Spiritual of Portiuncula (under the 
influence of Ubertino of Casale) who used as his principal. 
sources the notes of Brother Leo (cedulae Leonis) and the 
Legenda Secunda of Celano. Lemmens also adopts this latter 
viewpoint.**° “The Speculum cannot be followed or quoted 
as an infallible historical document. The eminent Franciscan 
critic, Msgr. Faloci, says very truly: ‘““The Speculum does not 
tell the truth, because its purpose is to defend a thesis, not to 
write history’; 14° in other words, the Mirror of Perfection 
is biased by the very purpose of its author and promoters, and 
for that reason is anything but impartial.1 


The LATIN TExT of the Speculum Perfectionis was publ. by 
Sabatier in 1898 (op. cit.) ; also by A. G. Little, 2 vols. (Man- 
chester, 1928-31; by L. Lemmens, Redactio Prima in Doc. 
Antiqua Franc. Pars II (Quaracchi, 1901); and by H. Tile- 
mann (Leipzig, 1902). ENGLISH TRANSL. by Evans, The 
Mirror of Perfection (London, 1898); by ‘De ‘La’ Warm 
(London, 1902); by Robert Steele, (London, 1906; by 


™ Cf.The Weekly Register, 1900, p. 750 where he considers them of 
only “‘importance secondaire.” 

* Analekten, 2nd ed. p. 1 xviii. | 

™ Archivio Storico Ital. V Tom. 25 p. 249 ff. 

SME WV 1182-875 

™ Cf. Doc. Antiqua Part II (Quaracchi, 1901) p. 14. For further 
criticisms and comments on the Speculum Perfectionis cf. Ehrle in Innsbruck 
Zettscht. f. kathol. Theol. XII 116 ff.: Ed. d’Alencon, O.M.Cap., in An- 
nales Frances. (July and August, 1899); M. A. Fierens, Les origines du 
“Speculum Perfectionis’’ (Louvain, 1907); Faloci-Pulignani in MF passim 
(cf. Index of the first 33 volumes of the ME publ. at Rome, 1933 p. xliv 
under ‘‘Fioretti’’. Cf. also Vol. I Ch. VII of this present work. Cf. AFH 
1177; ib. 301-412 (good critical Analysis and comparison); CF II 249. 

“Lo Speculum non dice vero—perch? ha una tesi da sostenere, non 
una storia da raccontare.’’ MF VIII 133. 

“Lo Speculum, come libro polemico, é tutt’altro che impartiale.’’ l.c. 
For Sabatier’s view on the Speculum, placing the writing of the same as 
early as 1228, cf. MF passim under ‘‘Speculum’” and “Sabatier,” e.g. MF 
VII-3, 33, 51, 57,78, 182; VII 43: IX 147: XU 31 ete) Ce. Ae 
ie ae il ral AVES Dirac Ba Li erge 
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Burns, Oates and Washbourne (London, n.d.) : by Dent & 
Co., (London and New York, 1925) in Everyman’s Library 
No. 485. GERMAN TRANSL. by Dr. Hans Schoenhoeffer, 3rd 
ed. (Freiburg, 1923) (AFH XVI 592) and by Robert Ham- 
mer, O.F.M., Spiegel der Vollending (Munich, 1922) ; FRENCH 
TRANSL. by Budry (Paris, 1911) cf. AFH V 810 ff.: VI 
208. For French evaluation by Fierens cf. AFH I, 501. 


Other earlier editions were publ. at Venice 1504 (together 
with the Capitula Fratcum in Hungaria); at Metz, 1509; 
Antwerp, 1620; and at Raab, 1752. 


4) The Speculum Vitae B. Francisci et Soctorum ejus was 
compiled probably by Fr. Fabian of Hungary at the beginning 
of the XIV century. It was publ. at Venice, 1504.1#2 It is noth- 
ing more than the fundation or modification of the Spec. Perf. 
(cf. 3). It is this edition which Sabatier publ. with comments in 
the Opuscules de Critique Historique. Tom | (Parise 19.053) 
p. 299-369. 


5) Fr. Angelo da Clareno included in his Historia Septem 
Tribulationum, a highly Spiritualistico-controversial work of 
the XIV century’*? a Legenda Antiqua S. Francisci written 
somewhat before 1304.144 


6) The Sacrum Commercium B. Francisci Cum Domina 
Paupertate is a mythical allegorical story of the spiritual nup- 
tials of St. Francis with Lady Poverty. It is probably based 
on the words of Celano regarding Francis’ love for poverty: 
“Amator factus formae illius, ut uxori fortius inhaereret, ac 
duo essent in uno spiritu — castis eam stringit amplexibus, 
nec ad horam patitur non esse maritus’’.14° It was written at 
the beginning of the XIV or end of the XIII century,**° and 
was publ. for the first time at Milan by Giovanni Ant. Casti- 


glione in 1539; later, in modern times, by Ed. d’Alencon, 


™ Cf. Ehrle, in Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol. (Innsbruck) VII 338 ff. Hand- 


lextkon II 2166; Lexikon f. Theol. u. Kirche IX 713. 
eects Vol. 1 Part I Ch. X. 
= Cf. MF I 58. 
MelleGCel AXXV > (No: 55). 
“™ Cf. Sparacio, Storia di S. Francesco, p. 144 and MF XXVI 10. 
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O.M.Cap., at first in the Annales Capucc. and later separately 
at Rome, 1900. LATIN EDITIONS by the Franciscans at Qua- 
racchi, 1928. Another Latin edition, according to the Codex 
No. 3560 of Monte Cassino, with an ENGL. TRANSLATION 
by Rev. Canon Rawnsley and French introduction by Paul 
Sabatier (transl. into Engl. by Miss Edith S. Fisher) was publ. 
in The Temple Classics under the title of Sacrum Commercitum: 
the Converse of Francis and his Sons with Holy Poverty. 
(London: Dent, 1904). Another Engl. transl. was made by 
Carmichael: The Lady Poverty (London, 1902). ITALIAN 
TRANSL. by P. E. Pistelli (Foligno,, 1926); Minocchiaaie 
Mistiche Nozze di S. Francesco e Madonna Poverta (Florence, 
1901); E. Levi (cf. CR 1401 (31). PRENGH TRANSEAaee 
Ubald d’Alencon, (Paris, 1913) (AFH VI 596). GERMAN 
TRANSL. by Mde. de Nemethy (Jena, 1913 and Leipzig, 
1923. Cf. AFH V 165; VII. 409). and> SchneiderarGyas 
XV 271).147 Its authorship is falsely ascribed to either the 
Minister General John Parenti (1227-32) or to the Minister 
General, BI. John of Parma (1247-57). 


7) The Speculum Ordinis Minorum, attributed to James 
Oddo of Perugia and containing a life of St. Francis divided 
according to the twelve virtues the Saint exercised, was origi- 
nally written in an old Italian dialect. It was publ. by Nicholas 
Cavanna, O.F.M. (Assisi: Typis Port., 1931) .148 


V. Collections of Papal Documents.1*° 


Papal documents naturally play an important and official 
role in the Life of St. Francis. The principal collections on 
matters Franciscan are: 


™ For critical remarks cf. P. Ubald d’Alencon, O.M.Cap., “Sacrum Com- 
merctum’”’ in Nouvelle Bibliotheque Franciscaine (Paris, 1914) II p. 11; 
Wadding-Sbaraglea in Scriptores (Edit. Nardecchia) Vol. III, Part II, p. 
43 (two distinct paragraphs). Cf. Part I, Ch. III Note 12 of this present 
work. Cf. CF I 102 (16). Prolegomena in the Quart. Ed. p50, 

™ Cf. AM II 240 (3rd ed. p. 269 Note 6). 

™ Cf. Part III. Ch. II, No. 1. 5. Cf mv article “Same famans can- 
ventual historians” in Franc. Studies XXIV 3( Sept., 1943) p. 259-276. 
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Bullarium Franciscanum edd. Sbaraglea —Eubel Tom I- 
VII (Rome, 1759-1904); Buallarit Franctscani Epitome et 
Supplementum, ed. P. Conrad Eubel, O.M.Conv. (Quaracchi, 
1908) (AFH II 646-7; ib. II 108-122; I 601-610); Bulla- 
rium Franciscanum. Nova Series Vol. I ed. by Ulrich Hiinte- 
mem, OF. M., -(1431-1455) - (Quaracchi, 1929): cf. AFH 
XXII 558. Item, Vol. II (Nova Series) ed. by Pou y: Martin, 
O.F.M. (1455-1471) (Ib. 1939) cf. Collect. Franc. X (1940) 
p. 585-7; Bullae et Decreta statum legalem Ordinis Minorum 
respicientia (Romae, 1895); Instituta Franciscana Monumen- 
tis Benevolentiae RR. Pontificum Laudata, Magnificata, De- 
fensa, ed. Fr. Josephus Calasanctius Card. Vives Y. Tuto, 
O.Cap. (Romae, 1904); Bullarium Pontificium quod exstat 
in Archivo Sacri Conventus S. Francisci Assisiensis, ed. by 
_ Alessendri-Pennacchi (Quaracchi, 1920 (Bull. Assis.) (AFH 
I 127); L. Wadding, Annales Minorum (op. cit.) Regesta 
_ Pontificum; Pii XI Litterae de S. Francisco Assisiensi septua- 
 gesimo ab ejus obitu exeunte anno (Quaracchi, 1924). For 
_ the official documents of Pius X referring to St. Francis and 
_to the Order Friars Minor (all three Families) cf. Collectio 
_Actorum SS D.N.Pii Papae X Minoriticas Respicientium 
_ (Romae: Typ. Polyg. 1910). For the Acts of individual popes 
_ ef. also the various Bullaria Romanorum Pontificum which will 
_ be quoted during the course of this work. 


VI. Early Chronicles and References. 


1) GIACOMO DI VITRY, (d. 1244) Bishop of Acre and later 
_Cardinal-Bishop of Frascati, is the author of Historia Orten- 
_talis.°° His Letters etc. were ed. by H. Boehmer in Analekten 
_ zur Geschichte des Franziskus v. Assist (Tiibingen, 1904) p. 
-—94-106;751 and by Golubovich, in Bibliotheca Bio-bibliogra- 
fica della Terra Sancta Vol. I (Quaracchi, 1906) p. II ff.). 
Of Franciscan interest are, besides the above named History 


ie Cf. AFH IV 755-7; Cath. Encyc. VIII 266. 
™ Cf. Rohricht in Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte Vol. XVI p. 117 ff. 
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of the Orient, two letters of Jacques de Vitry, the one sent from 
Genoa in October, 1216; the other, from Damietta in March, 
1220. In them he speaks of having met St. Francis and his 
friars in the Orient and comments on the good work done 
by them in their first foundations there and throughout Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, Apulis and Sicily. The letter of 1216 was 
published by Sabatier in his Speculum Perfectionis (Paris, 
1898) p. 295-301. ? 


2) The Chronicle of JORDANUS OF GIANO (XIII cent. ca. 
1262) or Chronica Fratris Jordani a Jano, was ed. at Qua- 
racchi, in the AF I 1-19; and by Boehmer, Chronica Fr. Jor- 
dan (Paris, 1908) (AFH II 647-50) with valuable intro- 
ductory remarks. A supplement appeared in AFH II 50-54, 
It was first published by Dr. Voigt (Leipzig, 1870) .1°2 ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION by E. Gurner Salter, The Coming of the Friars 
Minor to England and Germany (London and Toronto, Dent. 
1926; New York, Dutton) .15? 


The Chronicle of Jordanus (Giordano) a native of Giano, 
in the Valley of Spoleto, Umbria, and one of the 26 friars 
who, after the Chapter of Pentecost, 1221, accompanied 
Caesar of Spires into Germany tells of the foundation of the 
Order Friars Minor in that country. His chronicle was at 
first dictated —in his declining years —to Fr. Baldwin of 
Brandenburg by an order of the Provincial Fra. Bartholomeo 
given at the Chapter of Saxony, 1262. Although interested 
primarily in narrating the story of the Order’s foundation 
and progress in Germany, Giordano gives some interesting facts 
concerning St. Francis and the Order in the rest of the world. 
The work, as a whole, excells in virtue of its great candor and 
simplicity; only occasionally it is difficult to discern just what 
is to be attributed to Giardano and what to the genius of his 


~ Cf APH 'I-66>°111°47-54, 

* Cf. Fr. Edwin Auweiler, O.F.M., The Chronicle of Fr. Jordanus of 
Giano; Doctorate Dissertation. (Washington, D. C., Catholic U., 1917); 
D. G. Voigt, Die Denkwiirdigkeiten des Minoriten Jordanus von Giano 
(Leipzig, 1870. 
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_amanuensis. For critical notes cf. Engl. transl. by E. Gurney 


Salter p. xvu-xvili., and AFH XXIV 395-8. 

_ 3) THOMAS OF ECCLESTON’S, De Adventu Fratrum Mino- 
rum in Angliam (Thirteenth century: ca. 1260) was edited 
_by Brewer in Rerum Britannicarum Medti Aevi Scriptores: Mo- 
_numenta Franciscana (London, 1858) I 1-72. It was also 
publ. in the MGH XXVIII (1880). 560-569. Additions 
appeared in AFH III 582-585. Other publications by Richard 
Howlett in Monumenta Franciscana (London, 1882) II I-28; 
and by the Franciscans of Quaracchi in AF I (1885) 205- 
276. A critical edition with valuable appendix was publ. by 
Wea. Little (Paris: Fischbacher, 1909) p. XXX — 277.1% 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION by Fr. Cuthbert, O.M.Cap.. The 
Friars and How they Came to England (London: Sands, 
1903) and by E. Gurney Salter (London and Toronto, 
(1926) (cf. under VI 2). For critical notes cf. Salter’s Engl. 
Version p. iX-Xiii; xviii-xx. 

Eccleston’s Chronicle, as the English title indicates, narrates 
the founding of the Order in England. It is based on hearsay, 
‘as the author admits, rather than on personal experiences. 
See et 195) 652; 11] 562-3; 559-62; 582-3; 178-9. 
4) The Chronicle of SALIMBENE OF ADAM (Ognibene: b. 
(1221; d. ca. 1290), written about 1282-87, although refer- 
ting primarily to affairs of Parma, where he was born, and to 
Piacenza, contains also many interesting accounts about other 
‘cities of Italy and France, etc., where he travelled. (1247-49), 
especially on matters Franciscan. Salimbene was received into 
the Order (1238) by Brother Elias, upon whom however, he 
does not fail to cast whenever possible his aspersions.1** He 
favored the Spirituals and for a while (up to 1260) was 
infected with Joachinism.1*° 


ae Cf. P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., in AFH II 582-583 for variants. 


| ™ Cf. Okey in “Everyman’s Library’’ edition of the Little Flowers, xix. 
(cf. my article on Brother Elias in Cath. Hist. Rev. XXII (Jan. 1937) 
395-408). 
*’ Cf. Chapter VII of this present work. 
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The best edition of his Chronicle is by Prof. Oswald Holder- 
Egger (d. 1911) in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
(MGH) 2 vols. SS. XXXI and XXXII. (Hanover and Leip- 
Zig ih QOD S:) ee) 

ITALIAN TRANSL. by G. Pochettino, Fra Salimbene: La 
Chronica (Florence: Soc. Ed. Toscana, n. d. 1928 ?). For an 
Engl. summary of Salimbene cf. George G. Coulton, From 
Francis to Dante: a translation of all that ts of primary 
interest in the Chronicle of the Franciscan Salimbene: I221- 
1288 (London, 1906) also II ed. ib. 1907. (cf. AFH V 
156-7). 

5) The Chronica XXIV Generalium (C24G) written ca. 
1369 or 137418 was published by the Franciscans of Quaracchi 
in the Analecta Franc. II] 1-575. The author is probable Fra 
Arnaldo da Serano (Junior), Minister Provincial of Aui- 
taine.°° The Chronicle of the Twenty Four Generals is based 
on a similar, but much smaller work entitled Chronica XIV 
Generalium (C14G) or Chronicle of the Fourteen Generals 
publ. in the Analecta Franc. II] 693-707 and in the MGH 
XXXII Scriptores. It is also known as the Catalogus Genera- 
lium Ministcorum Ordinis Fratrum Minorum and covers the 
Generalate of St. Francis to the election of General Gulsalvus 
in 1304: for which reason it is also known as the “Catalogus 
Gonsalvinus’. Its author is unknown.1* The year of its 


ats Obie AFH 1-443, 659, 162, 165: Dr. W. T. M. Gamble, The ““Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica’: Its Inheritance in Source Valuation and Cri- 
ticism. Doctorate Diss. Cae University, Washington, D. C., 1927; cf. 
AFH Ill 790-12. V 16022;°>VE588 VIl 759267 2 xXxXVill 345- 73; M. 
Bibl., O.F.M., in Et. Franc. 1906 520-32; Holder-Egger in Neues Archiv. 
1911-12 p. 163-218; ib. 1913 p. 469-89; cf Lexikon f. Theol. u. Kirche 
IX 119. For additional evaluation of Salimbene editions etc. cf. AFH XX 
219-22: XVI 568: XIX 462: XXV° 301: XXVIM- 345-306 XXXI 
198-201; VI 759, 412. 


APH AViA407. 


9 Cf. Sbaraglea, Suppl. ad Scriptores (Edit. Narecchia) II 103; AF 
III p. vii (Preface); AM ad ann. 1373 No. 24 and 1374 No. 16. € 
AFH Il 431—440; VI 588; XI 543-6. 


1 AF III 693 Note 2. 
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composition is placed at the beginning of the XIV century. 
eemaPart. lI] Ch. I, Subd; II 2 and 3).. The Chronica XXIV 
Gen. refers to the lives and activities of the first 24 Generals of 
the Order Friars Minor, ending with the Generalate of Fr. 
Leonard of Gifone (1373-78). 

6) The Compedium Chronicarum FF. Minorum scriptum 
a Mariano de Florentia, an Observant (d. 1523) is a summary 
of the earlier chronicles, and was published in the AFH I-IV; 
later seperately at Quaracchi, 1911. Mariano of Florence also 
wrote an extensive chronicle of the Order, still preserved in the 
original MS at St. Isidor’s, the famous Irish Franciscan Monas- 
tery in Rome. The work has a tendency to show the excellence 
of the Friars of the Regular Observance over the Conventuals. 
A good study of Mariano and his Chronicle will be found 
in Studi Francescani Serie III] (1929) 4-28; 121-179; 295- 
326; ib. 1930, p. 316-71; 251-85. (cf. AFH XXV 134-136; 
XVI 443-4; 304; St. Franc. VII 56. 

7) The Lanercost Chronicle (1272-1346) or Chronicon de 
Lanercost was edited by J. Stevenson (Edinburgh, 1839). 
The author was Fr. Richard of Durham, an Oxford Min- 
orite.*t ENGL. TRANSL. by Herbert Maxwell (Glasgow, 1913). 
OAH V-807)). 

8) For other minor chronicles pertaining to the life of St. 
Francis cf. Sparacio, Storia di San Francesco p. 21-24; H. 
Denifle, O.P., in ALKG I 148-9; and L. Lemmens, Test. 
Minora (op. cit.) ; Collectio Franciscana publ. by Little-James 
and Bannister. (Cf. AFH XII 567); Annales Gandenses 
(AFH IV 418; 644-55). 


VII. Literary Criticisms and Essays on the Sources of 
the Life of St. Francis. 


(Selections) 


1) ENGLISH. A. G. Little, ‘““The Sources of the History 
of St. Francis of Assisi, a Review of Recent Researches’’ in 


pect engl. dist. .Rev. XXXI; AFH VIE 395, 534-7. 
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English Historical Review XVIII, October, 1902 643-677 ;1° 
Id. A Guide to Franciscan Studies, Helps for Students of His- 
tory No. 23 (London, 1920); Id. ‘Some Recently Discovered 
Franciscan Documents and Their Relations to the Second Life 
of Celano and the Speculum Perfectionis’’. From the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy (London, 1926) ;**** Paschal 
Robinson, O.F.M., “‘Chronological Difficulties in the Life of 
St. Francis’ in’ AFH I-24-25; Id. A Short introductions 
Franciscan Literature (New York, 1907); Id. Some Pages of 
Franciscan History (London: Cathy Truth Soc., 1906) jie 
Un nouveau manuscript franciscain (Paris; 1919); F. C. Bur- 
kitt, D.D., “The Study of the Sources of the Life ofom 
Francis” in St. Francis of Assisi. Essays in Commemoration 
(1226-1926) (London, 1926 p. 15-64); P. Sabatier, “‘Cri- 
tical Study of the Sources” in his Life of St. Francis (London, 
1925) 347-432; Dubois Leo, S.M., ‘‘Thomas of Celano, 
The Historian of St. Francis of Assisi,’’ in the Cath. University 
Bulletin, vol. XIII (Washington, D. C., 1907) p. 250-268 3555 
Jorgensen-Sloane, St. Francis of Assist (London, 1912) pp. 
339-409; Tomassia, Prof. Nino, St. Francis of Assist and his 
Legend, (1910); Engl. transl. by L. Ragg; John R. Moor- 
man, Sources of Life of St. Francis of Assist (Manchester U. 
Press, 1941-) ;1*° Jeremiah S. Hogan,’ “St: Francis) im ttaneme 
Literature’ in Ireland’s Tribute to St. Francis (Dublin: Gill, 
1926) p. 102. Cf. AFH I 184, XI 546-8, XVIII 164. 

2) ITALIAN: Michaele Foloci - Pulignani, Gli Storict di San 
Francesco (Foligno, 1899); Id. in MF X 187 and ib. passim; 
S. Minnocchi, La questione francescana (Torino, 1902); Raf- 
faele Marione, Francesco d’ Assisi ed alcunit det suot piu recenti 


™ Cf. AFH XXV 289; Sabatier in Opuscules de Critique (Paris, 1914 
and LO LO )e pio tk 

ego eee 

oe CER rie ll 329 ches lsOrC Ely oo sat om 

* Cf. London Tablet May X, 1941 and Franciscan Herald and Forum 
XX (Sept., 1941) No. 9 p. 286; Kevin Symth, O.M.Cap., in Franciscan 
Studies XXIII (New Series) II (March, 1942) p. 83-84; Thomas Plass- 
man, O.F.M., in Speculum XVII (Jan., 1942) p. 141. 


) 
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biograf (Napoli, 1896); G. Golubovich, Esame d’alcuni fontt 
storicht di S. Francesco (Firenze, 1905); Suttina, Appunti 
Bibliographict di studi Francescant (Padua, 1904); Carlo 
Bondini, Di San Francesco d’ Assist e delle fonte per la sua 
biografia (Florence, 1912); Delorme, P. Ferd, O.F.M., La 
Legenda Antiqua S. Francisct (Paris, 1926) (cf. MF XXV 
201); Dominicheli, Ant., Le Antiche legende di Francesco 
d Assise (Spalato, 1908); V. Facchinetti, O.F.M., San Fran- 
cesco: guida bibliografica (Rome, 1928). Literature publ. 
since 1882). cf. Id. in AFH XII 564-7; Id. Gli scritti di ‘San 
FPeancesco: (Milano, 1921) (AFH XVI 425). 

5) FRENCH: Pere Gratien, O.M.Cap. “‘S. Francois d’ Assisi’ 
meer. Fr. (Paris, Oct. 1907) 359-482; Paul Sabatier, ‘‘Etude 
Critique des Sources’ (prefixed to his Vie de S. Francots 
d’ Assise, Paris, 1894); also in his edition of the Speculum 


_ Perfectionis (cf. supra IV 3) ; Id. ‘“‘Examen de quelques travaux 


recents sur les Opuscules de Saint Francois’? in Opuscules de 
mittigque Historique Tom II (Paris, 1914 & 1919) p. 117 
Seecreib, p. !-34; cf. CF III 411: A. Fierens, “La question 
franciscaine’’, in Revue d’Hist. Eccl. VII (1906) No. 2 p. 401 


 ff.; Id. Les Problems de la Legenda ‘Trium Sociorum’ (Lou- 
vain, 1908); Léon de Kerval, Les sources de l’histoire de S. 
_ Francois (Perouse, 1906) ; Fredigand d’Anversa, in Coll. Franc. 
| J (1931) 433-56; Chevalier, Repertoire des sources historiques 
meee oyen Age I: 1560-1571 (Paris, 1905); cf. AFH III 
_ 341-4; MF XXXII 87. 


4) GERMAN: Goetz, Die Quellen zur Geschichte des Hl. 


_ Franz. v. Assisi (Gotha, 1904); W. A. Knoffler in Theol. 
_ Revue 1903 p. 465 ff.; Miiller, D. Karl, Die Anfaenge des 


Minoritenordens und der Bussbruderschaftern (Freiburg in Br., 


1885); Boehmer H. Analekten zur Geschichte des Franciscus v. 


_ Assist (Tiibingen und Leipzig, 1904) ;1°°2 ed. by Fr. Weigand, 


mol. (cf. CF { 383 (1); G. Schniirer, “Neuere Quellen- 


_ forschungen iiber der HI. Franz.” in Histor. Jahr. der Gorres- 


ee Cf, AFH I 168. 
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Gessellschaft XXVIII (1907) 9 ff.; Hermann Fischer, Der HI. 
Franziskus von Assist waerend der Jahre 1219-I221. Chrono- 
logisch-historische Untersuchungen (Freiburg, Switz., n. d.) 
cf. AFHI 630-4; S. Krebs, Franziskus Literatur zum. Jubel- 
jahr (1926-1927) (1926) ; Menge P. Gisbert, O.F.M., Haben 
die Legendenschretber des Mittelalters Krittk geubt? (Muen- 
ster, 1908); (cf. AFH II 359); Franz Ebrle, S.J.,° Diethistomm 
schen Handschriften von S. Francesco in Assisi’’ in ALKG I 
470-508 and passim; Id. in Zeitschrift f. kath. Theologie 
(Innsbruck) VII 388 ff.; Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kon- 
gtegationen (op. cit.) III ed. Vol. I p. 663-666; P. Fidentius 
van den Borne, O.F.M., Die Franziskus-Forschug in Ihrer 
Entwickung Dargestellt (Minchen, 1917) ;16 Dr. Tilemann, 
Speculum Perfectionis und Legenda Trium Soctorum. Ein 
Beitrag zur Quellenkritik der Geschichte des HI. Fraz von 
Assist: (Leipzig w 1902) 2520 cr (aie as oe 

5) SPANISH: Martino de Barcellona, O.M.Cap., in Est. 
Fr. (Barcelona, 1919-1920) XXIII 358-370, XXIV 4)25m@ 
195-203; Id. La Orden francescana — Edudio critico de las 
fuentes historicas de S. Francisco y Santa Clara (Barcelona, 
1921). , Luis De Sarasola, O.F.M.. in. his: San. Framecee 
(Madrid, 1929 ictuG bi s383. 

6) DUTCH: David de Kok, O.F.M., ‘‘Franciskanische Stu-— 
dien’’ Extract from De Katholick 1919 p. 384-8. 

7) LATIN: Michael Bihl, in AFH II 341-4 and ib. passim. 
Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., in AFH I 468; Fredigand de Ant- 
werp, O.M.Cap., in CF I 433-456. 


VIII. Literature Concerning St. Francis of Assisi. 


N. B.—So much has been written in recent years about 
St. Francis in book form, tracts, essays, studies, magazines, 
quarterlies, and newspapers, especially on the occasion of 
the VII Centenary of his death (1926), that it would 
require a book alone to list these articles and works. | 


DEINE) he? 9 aed DAY 


“ Cf. Sabatier in Opuscules De Critique Bese Tom. Il (Pa 
Fischbacher, 1914 and 1919) p. 2 ff. 
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have endeavored to quote only the more important works, 
especially in English, that they may serve as an inspiration 
to the inquiring student for further study and research. 
All biographers of ‘St. Francis and historians of the Order 
usually list a large number of works on the Saint:—<f. 
e.g. Heimbucher, op. cit. III] ed. 666-669; Okey, in 
‘“Everyman’s Library,’ The Little Flowers etc., op. cit. p. 
xxi-xxii. Vol. I etc. cf. infra. For modern authors of 


Franciscana cf. AFH I 167-74. 


1) LATIN: Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur, 
collegit Joannes Bollandus (Antwerpiae, 1768) Tom. II Oct. 
p. 545-1004; SS. D.N. Leonis XII Litterae Encyclicae 
“Auspicato’’ publ. on the occasion of the Seventh Centenary 
of the Saint’s birth, Sept. 17, 1882. ENGL. TRANSL. in Poppy- 
Martin Survey of a Decade (St. Louis, 1935) p. 749 ff. and 
The Franciscan Message in the authentic Texts (St. Louis, 
Herder) ; Rome Hath Spoken (Chicago: Third Order Forum; 
Franciscan Herald, 1932). cf. Acta Ordinis Fratrum Mtinorum. 
Special Golden Jubilee Number, Dec. 1931 p. 410-420; SS, 
D.N. Pii XI Litterae Encylicae de S. Francisco Assis. ete. 
“Rite Expiatis’’ April 30, 1926, publ. in CC 1926, p. 149 
ff. Engl. text publ. by the NCWC (Washington, D. C., 1926). 
Other Latin and German texts, by Emile Vitta (Freiburg in 
Br., 1926); Engl. text also by Franciscan Herald Press (Chi- 
cago, 1926). Other papal documents pertaining to the life of 
St. Francis and his Order will be found in the Bullartum 
Franciscanum (up to the pontificates of Paul II (1464- 
71) inclusive; after that period in the various official publi- 
cations of the First Three Franciscan Families; likewise in the 
Annales Minorum; Regesta Pontificia by Luke Wadding, 
O.F.M.; in the Opuscula S. Francisci (Quaracchi, 1904) ; also 
by H. Boehmer (Tiibingen, 1905); German edition by Re- 
derstorf, O.F.M. (Regensburg, 1910); French edition by Ed. 
d’Alencon, O.M.Cap. (Paris, 1905); English edition, by 
Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. (Philadelphia, 1906). 

Luke Wadding, O.F.M. in the I and II vol. of his Annales 
Minorum (III ed. Quaracchi, 1931) has left an excellent life 
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of St. Francis with source quotations. Cf. also Lud. Lipsin, 
O.M.Conv. Compendiosa historia vitae S. Francisct (Assisi, 
Isyen)e . 

2) ENGLISH: Mrs. Oliphant, St. Francis of Assisi, (Lon- 
don, 1871 and 1885); A. G Little, St. Francis of Assist (Lon- 
don, 1897, 1903); Id. St. Francis of Assisi; His’ Time, [ee 
and Work (New York, 1898) ; Stoddart, St. Francis of Assisi, 
(London, 1903); Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., The Real Sp 
Francis, (London, 1904) 2nd ed.; Id. “St. Francis of Assisi’ 
in Cath. Encyl. VI 221-230; Id. ‘‘The Saint of Assisi and 
-M.P. Sabatier’? in The Dolphin VII 33-43, 148-165; fd, 
Some pages of Franciscan History (London: Cath. Truth 
Society, 1906); Id. “St. Francis of Assisi’ in the Champlain 
Educator, vol. XXV (1906); Id. The Writings of St. Francis 
(Phila. and London, 1906) .1% 

Anabell Kerr, St. Francis of Assisi (London: Catholic Truth 
Society) ; F. H. Wheldon, A Little Brother to the Birds (Lon- 
_ don, 1906); M. Alice Henis, The Story of St. Francis of Assist 
(London, 1908); Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.Cap., Life of St. 
Francis of Assist, If ed. (London and New York, 1913) (cf. 
AFH V, 338-43); German translation by Justinian Wiolo- 
cher (Stuttgart, 1931); Id. The Romanticism of St. Francis 
(London, 1924); French ed. Vie de Saint Francois d’ Assise 
(Paris, 1925); Id. St. Francis and Poverty (London, 1910); 
Maurice Francis Egan, Everybody’s St. Francis, (New York, 
1912) ;*7° James PF. Wickham, Assist of St. Francis, (Boston, 
1927); Harold Elsdale Good, Franciscan Italy (New York) ; 
Jorgensen - Sloane, St. Francis of Assisi (New York and Lon- 
don, 1912) ; (My quotations are from this edition) (cf. AFH 
VI 338-9; V, 610); Sigismund Brettle, O.M.Conv. and Vin- 
cent Mayer, O.M.Conv., Francis of Assisi and His World 
(Liverpool, 1927; German, Munich, 1926); James J. Walsh, 
The Thirteenth, The Greatest of Centuries, (New York, 
1913) cf. Chapter entitled, “Francis the Saint’: M. J. Ad- 
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derly, Francis the Little Poor Man of Assisi (London, 1901); 
Lina Duff Gordon, “The Story of Assist’ in Mediaeval Towns 
Series (London, 1909) ; Miss Lockhart, The Life of St. Fran- 
cis of Assist from the “Legenda Sancti Francisct’”’ of St. Bona- 
venture (London, 1910); Father Oswald, O.S.F.C., St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi (London, 1911); C. De La Warr, The Writings 
of St. Francis (London, 1907), a translation of the original 
French edition by P. Ed. D’Alencon: Ferrers-Howell, Francis- 
can Days (Baltimore, Md.) ; Grimley Horatio, St. Francis and 
His Friends (Cambridge, 1908); Felder-Bittle, O.M.Cap., 
The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi (New York, 1925); 
(AFH XVII 433-7; 287-8); Anthony Linneweber, O.F.M., 
The Man who saw God (San Francisco, F920) td. 2 7 he 
Man who was Nobody (Ib. 1927); Id. “The Asceticism and 
Mysticism of St. Francis of Assisi’? in FEC Report, 1926; 
G. K. Chesterton, St. Francis of Assist (London, 1923) (AFH 
XVII 598) German transl. by J. L. Benvenisti (Munich, 
1927); Walter Seton, ‘‘St. Francis of Assisi: 1226-1926” in 
Essays in Commemoration (London, 1926); St. Francis of 
Assist, from the Water Colors of P. Subercaseaux: Quarr 
Abbey, Isle of Wight (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1926:177 
E. Salsbury, The Saints of Assisi: Francis and Clare (London, 
1926); Michael Williams, Little Brother Francis (N. Y.., 
Macm., 1926) ; Rev. Thomas, O.S.F.C., and others, St. Francis 
and the Franciscans (London, n.d.); Anne Macdonnell, Sons 
of Francis (London, 1902); Léon de Clary, Lives of the 
Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis (Taunton, 
1885); Caroline M. Duncan-Jones, The Lord’s Minstrel, il- 
lustr. by Estelle Canziani (Cambridge, 1927); Seymour van 
Santvoord, St. Francis, the Christian Exemplar (London, 


™ Concerning this work the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., late 


Rector of the Catholic University at Washington, D. C. wrote: ‘‘For the 
first time since Cigoli a painter has satisfactorily revealed to the eye of faith 
the story of that holy youth who long ago shed glory on all the slopes and 
vales of Umbria. In these remarkable scenes St. Francis moves and acts with 
a higher truth in the atmosphere of light and peace that could be caught by 
a spirit akin to his own-one who joined to a tender introspective sympathy 
and a temper of mystical piety the highest technical skill. An Appreciation.’ 
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1928); E. Hermitage Day, St. Francis and the Grey Friars 
(London, 1926); Gregory Cleary, O.F.M., Ireland’s Tribute 
to St. Francis (Dublin, 1928) —a symposium; (cf. AFH XXXI 
465 ff.); Anoys., St. Francis of Assist: Essays in Commemora- 
tion (London, 1926)—a symposium (cf. CF IV 238); Broth- — 
er Boniface Maes, O.F.M., Recol., Franciscan Mysticism, Engl. 
transl. by Dom Basil Whelan, O.S.B., (London: Sheed, 
1928); Abbé Felix Vernet, The Inner Life of St. Francis of 
Assist, Engl. transl. by Father Stanislaus, O.S.F.C. (London: 
-CTS., 1900); Ray C. Petry, Francis of Asstsi, Apostle of 
Charity (Durham: Duke U., Press, 1941) ;17 Albert P. 
Schimberg, Larks of Umbria (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1942) —a 
popular work in the form of romance; Zofia Kossak, Blessed are 
the Meek (New York: 1944). (cf. America, Apr. 15, 1944 p. 
48-49: Homiletic and Pastoral Rev. May, 1944 p. 639). | 

For many other English works, biographies and studies on 
St. Francis cf. Stephen J. Brown, S. J., International Index of 
Cath. Biographies (London: B.O.6 W., 1935) p. 110-112; 
also AFH IV 193 (Lives by Jewett, A. Kerr, Wheldon, Henis, 
Chambers cf. AFH IV 193; Bede Jarret and Osmond, O.F. 
M., Friar Saints Series (London: 12 vols) “St. Francis’; A. 
Pritchard, (adopted from St. Bonaventure) (London, 1936). 
TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS on St. Francis: Earnest Raymond, 
In the Steps of St. Francis (New York, 1939) (cf. Common- 
weal, Sept. 29, 1939, Vol: XXX No. 23 p. 523) 3B 
Anson, Pilgrim’s Guide (London, 1927) ; Gabriel Faure, The 
Land of St. Francis of Assisi (London, 1924). 

For present day Statistics of the Three Orders of St. Francis 
in the U.S.A., cf. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., The Fruitful Ideal 
(St. Louis: Herder, 1941); contains also the Rules of the 
First and Third Orders in English. 

3) FRENCH: Candide Chalippe, Vie de S. Francois (Paris, 
1728-1882); English translation by the Oratorians, 2 vols. 
(London 1853, New York 1899); E. Chavin de Malan, 

™ Ror a review cf. Cath. Hist. Rev. April, 1942 (Vol. XXVII) p. 109- 


110; Vianney Thibedeau, O.F.M.Cap., in Franciscan Studies XXIII No. I 
(New Series) Vol. Il March, 1942 p. 84-85. 
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Histoire di S. Francois (Paris, 1875); L. Monnier, Histoire di 
_§. Francots 2 vols. VII eddition (Paris, 1922) ; English trans- 
: lation by a ‘Tertiary (London, 1894); Goffin, Arnold, Frére 
Francois d’ Assise (Bruxelles, 1927); Leopold Chérance, O. 
WCap., S. Francois (Paris, 1900); English translation by 
O'Connor, (London, 1901 and Dublin, 1929); Italian trans. 


| by a ‘Member of the Order of the Province of Venice’ (Venice, 
immo date, 1928’); Sabatier Paul, Vie de S. Francois. (Paris, 


1894 &% 1918); definitive ed. 1931. English translation of 


_ first edition published by Louise Seymour, (New York: Hough- 


mi 1094; London, 1925) ;1% Italian, translation by P. A. 


-D.O. La Vita di §. Francesco d’ Assist dt Paulo Sabatier (Mon- 
za, 1904); id. La genesi del Penstere religioso in S. Francesco 
_d’ Assist, secondo il Sabatier (Genova, 1904); Maurice Beau- 
_freton, Saint Frangots d’Assise (Paris, 1929) ; Arsen de Chatel 
de Porrentruy et Brin, O.M.Cap., S. Francois d’Asstse (Paris, 


1885); Petit P. A., Histoire de Francois d’ Assise III ed. (Lille, 


1853); Frederic de Ghyvelde O.F.M., Saint Francois d’ Assise 


(Montreal, 1913); P. Gratien, “‘S. Francois d’Assise’’ in Et. 


Fr. XVIII (Paris, 1907) p. 359-482; Id. Saint Francois d’ 
_Asstse, sa personalité sa spirttualité (Paris, 1928); F. Du- 
_hourcau, biography, in ‘“‘Le Saint des temps de misére’’ (Paris, 


1936); A. M., Saint Francots le jongleur de Dieu in Les Voix 
Mutpeiscaines, XV (1917) 211 ff. (AFH XV 242-3); Mgr. 
Guérin, Le Palmier séraphique ou vies des saints et des hommes 
et femmes illustres des trots ordres de Saint Frangots (Bar-le- 
Duc, 1872) 12 vols.; Maurice Beaufreton, Anthologie francts- 
caine du Moyen-Age, traslatée et annotée. 3rd, ed. (Paris, 
1921); Masseron Alexandre, Légendes Franciscaines (Paris, 


_ ™ This work by Sabatier (1858- 1928) is influenced by the author’s sub- 
| jective preconceptions to which he endeavors to accommodate the objective 
facts of history. ““Pour écrire (histoire il faut la penser et la penser, ¢ est S. 


_ Francois d’ Assise’ 1. c. p. XXV. While possessing great merits the book 


has also many defects. The greatest merits of the author are his critical 
annotations concerning Franciscan bibliography in the Preface. The book 
translated into all modern languages has been placed on the Index. For a 
few, among many other, reviews cf. AFH XXV 225-530; 533; XV 241; 


| CF II 249; MF VI 60, 62, 63, 160; IX 65-74; XXXIII 3-14. 
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1927); Engl. trs. by Warre B. Wells (London: B.O.& W. 
1931) (cf. CF III 105-9); Schneider E., Sur les traces de 
Saint Francois (Paris, 1926); De La Rive Theodore, S. Fran- 
cois d’ Assise (Geneva, 1901); Henry Paul, S. Francois d’ Assise 
et son école d’aprés les documents originaux (Paris, 1903); H. 
Lemaitre et A. Masseron, S. Francots d’ Assise, Son oeuvre, son 
influence (1226-1926) (Paris, 1927); Léon de Kerval, Sa 
Francois d’ Assist et lordre Seraphique (Vanves, 1898) (illus- 
trated) ; Kirsch, Baud H. S. Roman, Les Ordres Freres S. Fran- 
cois d’Assise. Pelerinages aux Sanctuatres Franciscatnes (Paris- 
Rome, 1920) ; Louis Gillet, Sur les pas de Saint Francois d’ As- 


sise Paris, X ed.); Paul Milet, St. Francois d’Assise (Paris, — 


1926); Achille Léon, O.F.M., S. Francois d’ Asstse et son oeuvre 
(Paris, 1928); Boutet de Monvel, Roger, Saint Francois 
d’Assisi (Paris, 1932); Ancelot-Hustache, Saint Francois 
d’ Assise, (Paris: Desclée, n.d.) ; H. Cochin, St. Francois d As 
sise in the collection “Les Saints’, 1899; Averger, St. Francois 
d’ Assise (Tours, 1901; 1914 ill.); M. Vaussard, St. Francois 
d’ Assise (Paris, 1912); André Pératé, St. Francois: d Assose 
(Illust. Paris: Laurens, 1930); Edition, L’Art et Les Saints: 
Bibliotheque Catholique Illustrée, Saint Francois d’ Assise 
(Paris: Bloud and Gay, n.d.) illustrated. For other French 
works cf. AFH XXIV 260-5; CF I 386 and. St. Fr Xe 
141-160 (Grey); Cf. I 240, 132: (Bonnard; Engl. tele 
Florence Simmonds, (London, 1931); MF XXXII 47 (Gil- 
let); 1b. 47. (Blollandis ‘ 


4) LATIN AND ITALIAN: Ludovico Lipsin, O.M. Conv., 
Compendiosa Historia Vitae Seraphici Patris Franctsci (Assisi, 
1756) 2 vols.; Id. Additamentum ad compendiosam Historiam 
Vitae S. P. Francisci (Scariglia, 1759); Niccola Papin 
M.Conv., La Storia di San Francesco 2 vols. (Foligno, 1825- 
27; 1907); Panfilo da Magliano, O.F.M., Storia Compendtiosa 
di S. Francesco 2 vols. (Rome, 1874-76): Engl. transl. by 


Cusack, St. Francis and the Franciscans (New York, 1867), 


German transl. by Quinctian Miller (Munich, 1883); Tar- 


ducci Francesco, Vita di S. Francesco (Rome, 1923); L. Pam 
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lomes, O.M.Conv., Storia di S. Francesco d’ Assist VIII Ed. 
(Palermo; 1897); R. Bonghi, Francesco d’ Assist (Citta di 
Castello, 1910;17* Barezzo Barezzi La Miracolosa vita del Sera- 
fico Padre San Francesco (Venice, 1636); Compendio della 
Vita del Serafico Patriarcha San Francesco di Assisi (Assisi, 
1820) ; Spimpolo Timotheo O.F.M., Vita popolare di S. Fran- 
cesco d Assist (Vicenza, 1926); Tomassia, Nino, S. Francesco 
d Assist e la sua leggenda (Padua, 1906); L. Salvatorelli, Vita 
dt San Francesco d’ Assisi (Bari, 1926); Zanotti, Sergio, Vita 
di_S. Francesco d’Assisi, (Padua, 1926); Fortini Arnoldo, 
Nuova vita di S. Francesco d’ Assisi (Milan, 1926) ; Santanelli 
Alfonso M., O.F.M., S. Francesco d’ Assisi, (Assisi, LOZ 
_Sparacio Dom. P., O.M.Conv., Storia di S. Francesco a’ Assisi 
(Assisi, 1928) (a beautifully illustrated and critical work) cf. 
however AFH XVI 440; Facchinetti, V. O.F.M., San Francesco 
d’ Assisi nella storia, nella leggenda, nell ’arte II ed. Milano, 
_ 1926) (another festive and gorgeous work) ; (AFH XVI 425) 
_ XIX 463; Id. Piccola Bibliotheca di Cultura Franctscana, Vol. I 
6 II (Quaracchi, 1918) ; Fusinato, Guido, S. Francesco d’ Assisi 
_ (Milano, 1904); Christofani, Ant., Della Storia d’ Assisi libri 
set (Assisi, 1902); Formenti P., Francesco, Min. Conv., Vita 
di S. Francesco d’ Assisi II ed. (Roma, 1915; Labanca, Fran- 
cesco d’ Assist ed 1 Francescani dal 1226-1328 (Roma, 1904); 
Fratini P. Giuseppe, Min. Conv., S. Patris Francisci Assis. Vita 
et Doctrina (Assisi, 1889); Id. Vita del Serafico Padre S. 
Francesco d’ Assisi (Assisi, 1906). Fortini Arnaldo, Nuova 
Vita di San Francesco d’ Assisi (Milano, 1926); Pax et Bo- 
/ num: Vita di S. Francesco d’ Assisi. Cura det Frati Minori Con- 
| _ventualt (Padua, 1926) ;17° Donizelli Umberto, La Vita di S. 
| Francesco d’ Assist (Florence, 1926); Girolomo da Civitella, 
| _P. O.M.Cap., S. Francesco d’ Assisi vendicato (Citta di Castello, 
1927); Magni V., La Vita di S. Francesco raccontata dai suot 
 familiari (Firenze, 1926); Sticci Maria, San Francesco d’ Assisi 
(Milan, 1926); Solvadori Giulio, Ricordo di San Francesco 


—™ CM ef. MF XII 31. 


| 
| 
jee «Cf. AFH XXI 142-7. 
| 
| 
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d’Asstst (Florence, 1926); Lyno Guarnieri, L’ Alter Christus 
(Rome, 1929); Salvatore Attal (an Israelite), San Francesco 
d’ Assist (Leghorn, 1924; F. Prudenzano, Francesco d’ Assisi 
e wl suo secolo etc. XIII, ed. (Naples, 1901); (German transl. 
by Phil. Seeboeck (Innsbruck, 1873). Agostino Gemelli, 
O.F.M. Il Francescanestmo (Milano, 1932); (cf. CF II 105) 
transl. into many languages. Engl. transl. by Henry Louis 
Hughes (London, B.O.W., 1934 and 1935); (For other edi- — 
tions of Dr. P. Gemelli’s work cf. AFH XXVIII 517-24). 
For other Italian works cf. AFH XX 234; 618, 620; ib. XXIV 
411-12; XXVIII 587. Other Italian Lives or Articles onvam 
Francis by P, Meda (AFH XVI 579); Ernesto Jallonghi (Ti- 
voli, 1923); N. Cavanna, O.F.M., Assisi e dintorni (Porziun- 
cola, 1935); A. Fortini, Il Ritorno di §. Francesco (Milan, 
1937);,CF 1393. (18 Attal).;,.CF Il 520-34; ib. 8 V- (0a 
Merezkovski, Tre santi: Paolo, Agostino, Francesco d’ Assisi, 
Ital. transl. from the Russian by L. Malavai (Milan: Mon- 
dadori, 1936). 


5) GERMAN-DUTCH-DANISH: K. Hase, Franz V. ‘Assist — 
(Leipzig, 1856 &% 1892); D’Andermatt, Bernard Christen, 
O.M.Cap., Leben des hl. Franciscus v. Assisi VI ed. (Inns- 
bruck, 1927); (AFH XVIII 141); French transl. (Gem- 
bloux, 1925); G. Schniirer, Der Al. Franz v. Assisi (Munich, 
1907); (AFH II 131-7, 525); Beda Kleinschmidt, O.F.M., 
Sankt Franziskus von Assisi in Kunst und Legende (M. Glad- 
bach, 1911); Vogt, Der hl. Franz v. Assisi (Tiibingen, 1840); 
Hil. Felder, O.M.Cap., Die Ideale des hl. Franciscus (Pader- 
born, 1925); (AFH XVII 433-7; 287-8); cf. T 40200 
Dutch tr.; cf. MF XXXIX 323-6; cf. VII 72. Engl. transla 
(New York, 1925); Italian (Florence, 1925); French (Paris, 
1924); Dr. Fidentius v. den Borne, O.F.M., Der hl. Franziscus — 
v. Assist (Mareinburg, 1923); (AFH XV 258-9: A. G. Wolf, 
St. Franziscus von Assist (Amsterdam, 1925); Schuck Joannes 
D. Dr., Sankt Franziskus, der Seraphische Wandermann 
(Miinchen, 1925); Karl Wilk, Sankt Franziskus, Ein Moder- 
ner Herliger II ed.; Wenck Karl Prof. Dr., Franz v. Assisi (Leip- 


= 
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zig, 1907; Kirchenlexicon IV p. 1650-1683; M. Bihl, O.F.M. 
in Lexikon f. Theol.-u Kirche Vol. IV, p. 107-109; Heinrich 
Federer, Der Hetlige Franz von Assisi illust. by the Fritz Knog 
(1925); P. Ausserer, Der Al. Franziskus v. Assisi II ed. (Inns- 
bruck, 1883); P. X. Keller, Der hl. Vater Franziskus v. Assisi. 
II ed. (Regensburg, 1915) (popular ed.) ; E. Dimmler, Franz. 
v. Assist, Il ed. (Miinchen-Gladbach, 1920) (AFH XIV 395): 
Hugo Dausend, O.F.M., Der Al. Franziskus v. Assisi (Diissel- 
dorf, 1926); F, X. Seppelt, Der Al. Franziskus v. Assisi (Pa- 
derborn, 1926); C. Cudell, St. Franziskus, der Arme v. Assisi 
(Einsiedeln, 1926); Da Kommt der Heilige, ein Lebensbild 
des hl. Franziskus v. Assist, erzaehlt von seinen Mitbriidern 


Leo und Egtdto, nach Verano Magni, bearb. von A. Grumann 


(Freiburg, 1930); St. Franziskus Festschrift zum 700 Tode- 
stag hrsg. im Auftrage des internationalen-Festkommites: Son- 
derheft der “‘Deutschen all. Rundschau’’ (Munich, 1926): 
Jorgensen, Den Al. Franz. v. Assisi (Copenhagen, 1907) ; 
(AFH I 131-5) English translation by T. O’Connor Sloane 
(London and New York, 1912); German, by Henrietta Graefin 
Holstein-Ledreborg (Miinchen, 1922), (AFH I 197, 206: cf. 
IX 389); Italian, (Rome 1919 and 1916); (CF IX 389); 
French by Theodor de Wyzewa (Paris, 1909.) (AFH IF5297 
30) ; Dutch by D. Loghman-von-der—Willigen (Amsterdam, 
1918); (APH XV 258-9); Jesualdus, O.M.Cap., Saint Fran- 
ziskus (Helmand, 1916. Additional Lives in German by 
Kunz (AFH II 147-8); H. Holzapfel, Franziskus Legenden 
(AFH I 488) ; D. Mereschkowski (Munich, 1938); A. Meyer, 
Fuhrer durch Assisi (Rome: Pustet, 1913; Joergensen, Joh., 
Das Pilgerbuch (Kempten. 1908). 

6) POLISH: H. Juszkiewicz, Zywoty swietych 1 btogostawito- 
nych trzech zakonéw gw. Franciszka bract mniejszych. Wilno, 
1845. 2 Vols. Prokop Leszczynski, O.M.Cap., Zywot sw. 
Franciszka z Assyzu. Krakow, 1876. Zywot gw. Klary z 
Assyzu. Warszawa, 1891. Zywot sw. Antoniego z Padwy. 
Warszawa, 1888. Zywot sw. Wawrzynca z Brindizt. Kra- 
kéw, 1882. Zywot dwudziestu trzech s§. meczennikéow japori- 
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skich. Warszawa, 1887. W. K. Nowakowski, Koégcioty i kla- 
sztory zakonow sw. Oyca Franciszka w Polsce. Krakéw, 1885. 
Edward Porebowicz, Sw. Franciszek z Assyzu. Warszawa, 
1899. St. Bieganski, Zywot sw. Franciszka. 1893. Honorat 
Kozminski, O.M.Cap., Sw. Franciszek Seraficki i jego naésla- 
dowcy. Warszawa, 1901. 4 Vols. X. St. Krzeszkiewicz, 
Dztatalnosé spoteczna §w. Franciszka z Assyzu. Poznan, 1912. 
Euzebiusz Stateczny, O.F.M., Zywot sw. Antoniego z Padwy. 
Bytom, 1909. Zywot sw. Franciszka z Asyzu. Poznan, 1912. 
Rozbior krytyczny zrédet do zywota sw. Franciszka z Asyzu 
1 do literatury franciszkanskiej. Poznan, 1913. Zywot Dok- 
tora serafickiego gw. Bonawentury. X. Dr. Karol Wilk, Sw. 
Anton z Padwy, jego zycie, tworczosé i chwata posmiertna. 
Lwow, 1931. Ojcu Serafickiemu w hotdzie ...z powodu 
siedemsetnej rocznicy smierci $w. Franciszka z Asyzu. War- 
szawa, 1927. Swiety Franciszek z Asyzu, zbidr odezytow 
wygtoszonych w roku 1927, etc. z przedmowa G. K. Chester- 
tona. Krakow, 1928. Pamigtka jubileuszu 700 rocznicy 
Smierci Sw. Franciszka z Asyzu. Krakéw, 1928. Rajner Go- 
scinski, O.M.C., Zywot sw. Antoniego Padewskiego. 1933. 
O. Prokop, O.M.Cap., Zywot Swigtego Franciszka (Warsza- 
wa, 1875). 


IX. Collections of Franciscan Literature: Bibliographies. 


1) ENGLISH: A. G. Little, A Guide to Franciscan Studies, 
(London, 1920); Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., A Short Intro- 
duction to Franciscan Literature (New York, 1907) (AFH I 
193); Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., “Saint Francis in Literature 
Past and Present” in Thought (December, 1926); Vol. I No. 
3; R. P. Hilarion Duerk, O.F.M., First National Third Order 
Convention, U.S.A. (Chicago, 1922) p. 668-685; Maximus 
Poppy, O.M.F. —-Martin, Paul R., M. A. Survey of a Decade. 
The Third Order of St. Francis in the United States (St. 
Louis: Herder, 1935); p. 683-784: R. F. O’Connor, ‘‘St. 
Francis in Literature and Life’ in American Quarterly Review, 
Vol. XLVI 568-576; (Franciscan Educational Conference, Vol. 
VI (Washington, D. C., 1924); cf. Cath. Encycl. VI 230; 
‘Franciscan Literature’ in Edinburgh Review. (Jan. 1904) 
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mer o0 t.; (cf. AFH XVII 574 ff.) ; The Cambridge Medieval 
History, (Cambridge, England and New York, £950) Wolav i 
p. 960-4. 

2).. GERMAN: Livarius Oliger, O.F.M. ‘‘Auslaendische 
Literatur zur Franziskuszentenar’’ in Vita Serafica 1927, Heft 
4; (reprint by Franziskus-Druckerei, 1927: Werl in Westf., 
1927); P. Sebastian Krebs, O.F.M., Franziskus-Literatur zum 
Jubeljahr (1926-1927); (cf. AF XVI 339-379): Max Heim- 
bucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen III ed. (Paderborn, 
1933) Vol. I 666-669; (Wiesbaden, 1924); Franz. Studien. 
11955) 281-8: AFH XVI 263 ff., XVII 287 ff. cf. 
Bonmann in MF XXXIX 695. For Austrian Litt. cf. AFH 
XXIV 135-142; XVIII 141-153: 401-404; XIX 446-461. 

3) ITALIAN: “‘Bibliographia Franciscana’’ in Revista di 
Cultura. Roma Ann. VII; (Agosto-Dicembre, 192.67) =p: 
305-319;*7° D, Mario Cinffoletti, Literatura e storia frances- 
cana in Ingliterra e in America (Detroit, Mich., No date: 1927 
or 1928?). For additional Italian Literature cf. AFH XXI 
420-444; MP XIII (1911) 171-184; Sparacio, Storia di S. 
Francesco (Assisi, 1928) p. VIII-IX; V. Facchinetti, S. Fran- 
cesco d’ Assist (Rome, 1928) (cf. AFH XXIV 274-5) and 
ib. 411-580; ib. XIX 439), 
| 4) LATIN: Commentarium Ord. Fr. Min. Conv. Ann. 

XXV No. IV (Apr. 15, 1928, Roma) p. 111-132 and all 
other Franciscan Periodicals (passim) as listed under ‘‘abbre- 
_ Viations’’ at the beginning of this work; and in Part II Ch. 
II No. VIII e.g. AFH I 1908 and following editions: Fran- 
_ ziskanische Studien 1914 ff. etc. cf. also the bibliographical 
_ lists given in various Encyclopedias, Lexika etc. 

5) FRENCH: cf. Studi Franc. XII (1926) 518-546; AFH 
~XXV 130; France Franc. XVII (1934) 217-226; Revue 
meriitst. Eccls. 1937 p. 322; 1938 p. 203; AFH XII 121-142. 


6) BELGIC and FLEMISH: cf. AFH XXIV 288-411; XVIII 
m3, 419-28... 
7) DUTCH: cf. AFH XXXI 486: 


™ Cf. MF VI 169-194: XIX century authors. 
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8) SPANISH: cf. Pou y Marti, O.F.M. in Antontanum II 
(1927) 3-20; AIA’ XXII (1935) 353-83; Coll) jie 
(1935) 634-704; VI (36) 109-176; 287-552, 430-3288 
AFH XIV 542-54; XV 228-39; 270. 

9) HUNGARIAN: cf. AFH XXIII 551-560, XV 567-70, 

10) BOHEMIAN: cf. AFH XXIII 210-221. 

Part III Ch. VI ‘Provinces’: Poland No. 30. 

11) JUGO-sLAVIC: cf. AFH XV 682-8. 

N.B. For FOREIGN LITERATURE in general on St. Francis 
cf. Livarius Oliver, O.F.M., in Vita Seraphica 1927 Fasc. 4. 
Printed seperately Werl in Westf., 1927. For additional lit. 
CL ealsOcChavill 72s ol eo, } 

For topographical studies and descriptions of Assisi at th. 
time of St. Francis cf. Literature quoted in Part I Ch. I; also 
Arnaldo Fortini, Assist nel Medio Evo (Rome, 1940) ; Schnei- 
der (MF XXXIII 414) and Theobald (MF XLI 144); also 
the study in the Et. Franc. L (1938) 385-414; 497-532. 


Nicholas IV, the first Franciscan Pope. 
Copy of a mosaic in the apse of Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome. 


CHAPTER II 


Sources: of Franciscan History. Literature on the Order 
Friars Minor. 


N.B. For historical literature referring to the Order during 
the Life-Time of St. Francis, cf, Part III Chapter I. 


I. Sources of the Order Friars Minor. 


1) Regula B. Francisct, testamentum ejusdem, declarationes 
Gregorit, Nicolai, Clementis, Qartuor Magistrorum, S. 
Bernardini super eandem, expositio Bonaventurae 
Bartholomaet Pisani tractatus aureus super eandem, con- 
stituttones et ordinationes Benedicti Papae Guilielmi Fart- 
nertt, Martini Papae V, B. Joannis de Capistrano, Mare 
Magnum Sixti IV, Bulla Aurea ejusdem, tractatus Mino- 
ricorum Bartoli de Saxoferrato (Brixiae, 1502). For the 
Latin text of the Rule’ of 1223 cf..AM I 67 ff.; Sera- 
phicae Legislationis Textus Originales (Quaracchi, 1897) 
etc. cf. Part I Ch. IV Note I: Boehmer, Analekten (Ti- 
bingen, 1904) p. 29 ff. For an English translation cf. 
Part III, Ch. III; for a German translation cf. Heim- 
bucher 3 Vol. I, p. 682 ff. cf. also B. F. Epitome (as 
under No. 5) p. 225. 

2) Seraphicae Legislationes textus originales (Quaracchi, 
1897). 

3) Statuta Generalia Fratrum Minorum ed. by Franz Ehrle, 
S.J. in ALKG VI (1896) 87-138; Id. “Zur Quellen- 
studie der aelteren Franziskaner Geschichte’ in Zettschrift 
f. Kathol. Theol. Innsbruck, VII 322 ff. 

4) Chronologia historico-legalis etc. (Naples, Venice, Rome, 
1650-1796) 4 vols. Contains the letters of Generals, the 
resolutions of General Chapter and the General Statutes. 

5) Bullarium Franciscanum Vols. I-IV edited by Joanne 
Hyacinthe Sbaraglea O.M.Conv. (Rome, 1759-1768); 
Vols. V-VII ed. by Conrad Eubel O.M.Conv. (Rome, 
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084 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 
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1898-1904). Vols. I-IV give the papal documents from 
1218-1302; Vols. V-VII those from 1303-1431. tag 
New Series the Bullarium was continued by Fr. Ulrich 
Htintemann, O.F.M., Vol. I (1431-55) publ. at @ugm 


acchi, 1929) and by Fr. Pou’ y Marti O.F.Mi)) Vee 


II (1455-71) publ. at Quaracchi, 1939. Concerning the 
Bullarium Franciscanum and the various volumes here- 
tofore edited cf. Collectanea Francescana X (1940) p. 
585-587; also my article “‘Some Famous Conventual 
Historians of the XVI and XVII Century” publ. in the 
Sept. number, 1943 of Franciscan Studies; cf. CF X 413. 


Bullarit Franciscant Epitome seu Summa Bullarum ed. 
by Conrad Eubel O.M.Conv., (Quaracchi, 1908). Due to 
the fact that the first four volumes of the Bull. Franc. were 
out of print Most Rev. Dominic Reuter, at that time Min- 
ister General of the Friars Minor Conventuals, commis- 
sioned Fr. Eubel, at that time German Confessor at the 
Basilica of St. Peter's, to edit an epitome, giving the 
original initial wording of the various Bulls and Papal 
Acts, plus dates, place of the Originals (if still extant) 
and marginal notes! of important historical value; also in 
a Supplement, many Papal Acts either overlooked or not 
obtainable by Sbaraglea (and Rossi who edited the IV 
Vol. of the Bull. Franc. after Sbaraglea’s death). Among 


the Bulls contained in the Supplement is also the famous © 


“Solet annuere’’ confirming the Rule of 1223 (B. F. Epi- 
tome, p. 224 ff.) 


Supplementum ad Bullartum Franciscanum, ed. by Flami- 
nus Annibali da'Latera, OAM, (1780)e 


Bullae et Decreta statum legalem Ordinis Minorum tespt- 
centia (Rome,.1895). 


Indiculus Bull. Seraph. (Romae, 1655); and Monumenta 
Antiqua Seraph. (Louvain, 1664) ed. by Petrus de Alva 
y Astorga, O.M.Conv. 


10) 


11) 


PZ) 


3) 


8) 


1D’) 


16) 
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Bullartum Pontifictum Quod Exstat in Archivio Sacri 
Conventus S. Francisct Assisiensis edited by Allessandri- 
Pennacchi (Quaracchi, 1920). 


Instituta Franciscana Monumentis Benevolentiae RR. Pon- 
tificum Laudata, Magnificata, Defensa, edited by Fr. Jose- 
phus Calasanctius Cardinal Vives y Tuto, O.M.Cap. 
(Rome, 1904). 

Luke Wadding, O.F.M., Annales Minorum. Regesta Pon- 
tificia (cf. infra III No. 1). At the end of each volume 
Wadding in his monumental Annales Minorum gives ver- 
batim a large number Papal Acts; some others only in 
summary form, hence the expression “‘Regesta’’. 
Monumenta Franciscana edited by J. S. Brewer. Rolls 
Series (London, 1858 and 1882) 2 vols. Volume I con- 
tains: 1) De Adventu Fr. Minorum in Angliam by 
Thomas Eccleston (cf. II No. 4); 2) Adae de Marisco 


Eptstolae; 3) Registcum Fratrcum Minorum Londoniae 


(XV cent. MS, Preserved in the Cotton Library, Vitel- 


lius, F. XII). Volume II contains Chronicles and Me- 
morials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Brewer’s Preface to the Monuments is highly 
important and considered a master-piece. 


Monumenta Ordinis Minorum (Salamanca, 1506, 1510, 
1511) ed. by Franciscus de Ledesma, Antonius del Rin- 
con and Antonius a Medina. Vol. I contains the ‘‘Privi- 
legia Ordinis’’. | 


Documenta Antiqua Franciscana, edit. by Fr. Leonard 

Lemmens, O.F.M. (Quaracchi, 1901 ff.) 

Contents: Scripta Fratris Leonts, socit S. P. Francisct; 
Speculum Perfectionis (redactio I); Extractiones de 
Legenda Antiqua. 

Fragmenta Franciscana. ed. Lemmens (Rome, 1902 ff.). 
Contents: Dialogus de vitis sanctorum Fratrum (ec. 
1245); B. Bernardini Aquilani Chromica Fratrum 
Observantiae; Catalogus Fratrum Minorum. (ca. 1335). 
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17) 


18) 
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Memoriale Ordints publ. in MF XXVIII (1928) 16-24; 
XXIX 114-119; ete. 

Speculum Minorum seu Firmamentum trium Ordinum 
beatissimit Patris Nostri Franctsct (Paris, 1512; and Ve- 
nice, 1513). A very rare work. B 


18a) Firmamentum Ordinis same as Speculum Minorum No. 18. 


ey 


20) 


21) 


yi) 


Speculum Minorum ed. by Casimirus Biernacki (Cracow, 
1688). 

Provinciale O.F.M. Vetustissimum secundum Codicem 
Vaticanum denuo ed. C. Eubel, O.M.Conv. (Quaracchi) ; 
publ. also in BF V 579-602. It gives the status of the 
Order at the beginning of the XIV century according to 
Provinces and Custodies. 

Idea Cosmographicae Seraphicae cum deliniatione Bularit. 
Seraph. a Petro de Alva et Astorga elaborati (Rome, 
1654). 

Bibliotheca Franciscana Ascetica Medti Aevi (Quaracchi, 
1904). 7 


II. Karly Annals and Chronicles of the Order. 


N.B. For Chronicles pertaining primarily to the Life of St. 


1) 


2) 


Francis.cfstprare acta alco ae 


Mariano de Florentia, Compendium Chronicarum Ord. 
Fr. Min. (Quaracchi, 1911). Edited also in the AFH 
I-IV (1908-11) of which this is a reprint. Mariano’s 
Chronicles were the main sources of Wadding’s Annales — 
Minorum cf. infra III No. 1 (cf. Studi Franc. 1930 p. 
281-5; AFH XXV 136). The Compendium Chronica- 
rum was finished in 1521. (cf. MF XII 156-7) cf. Ch. I 
No. VI 6; MF XXXIV 46. 


Chronica XIV Generalium, known also as the Catalogus 
Generalium Ministrorum O.F.M., written ca. 1304 and 
publ. in AF III 693-707, give a short account of the 
lives and deeds of the first 14 Generals of the Order and of 
the events which transpired ‘during their generalates. The 


3) 


4) 


>) 


6) 


7). 
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Chronicle ends with the Generalate of Gunsalvus of Val- 
bo elected at the General Chapter of 1304. Cf. AFH XV 
333-48. Quoted as C14G. More important is the fol- 
lowing: 

Chronica XXIV Generalium, written before 1368 (cf. 
AF III p. viii and publ. in AF III 1-574. It carries the 
history of the first 24 Generals of the Order down to 
Fr. Leonard Giffone, elected in 1373. 

N.B. Quoted as C24G. For two other catalogues 
or series of Ministers General of the Order cf. AFH Il] 
431-440. Cf. supra Ch. I, VI 5. 

Thomas Eccleston, De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in 


Angliam, publ. in AF I 215-257 (Quarracchi, 1885). 


Engl. transl. by Father Cuthbert, The Friars and How 
they came to England (London, 1903); and by E. Gur- 
ney Salter (London and Toronto, 1926). Gives the 
early history of the English Friars. Very fascinating. Cf. 
sapra.Cns i, Vi-3. 

Chronica Fratris Nicolai Glassberger (ca. 1508) publ. 
in AF II (Quaracchi, 1887). The Chronicle of Glass- 
berger deals mostly with the history of the Friars in Ger- 
many and Bohemia; edited also by George Voight, (Leip- 
zig, 1870) (cf. Franz. Studien 1 291-311; XI 347-64; 
X11 4-82),;. APH, XIU, 388-402; IH .673. 


Chronica Fratris Jordani a Jano, Ord. Fr. Min. publ. in 
AF I 1-40. Ed. also by Ed. Boehmer (Paris, 1908); 
Engl. transl. by E. Gurney Salter, Chronicle of Brother 
Jordan (London and Toronto: Dent, 1926) cf. supra. 
GhebeNow v1 2> MEF XXAIL 295. 


Chronica Anonyma publ. in AF I 277-300. The Chront- 
cle, very similar to that of Friar Jordan, (cf. No. 6) was 
first edited by Very Rev. Luke Carey, Guardian of the 
Convent of the Irish Recollects, St. Isidor’s, Rome where 
the chronicle was found. Both this and Jordan’s Chronicle 
were used extensively by Wadding. 
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8) 


9) 


10) 


i) 


12) 


13) 
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Jacobi Vitriacensis (1240 or 1241), “De S. Francisco 
ejusque societate Testimonia’’ publ. by Boehmer in Ana- 
lekten zur Geschichte des Franciskus von Assisi (Tiibin- 
gen, 1904) p. 94-106. 


Iwo Minor Chronicles, the one by Elemosina de Gualdo 


‘Tadino, a Franciscan of Erfurt: and the other by Alexan- 
der de Riciis (1434-1497) were publ. in the AFH XX 
314-35; 563-740 andibe DONS 


Analecta Franciscana I-X publ. by the Franciscans at 
Quaracchi between 1885-1936, a collection of early 
chronicles of the Order. Quoted as AF. 


Angelo da Clareno, Chronica Septem Tribulationum 
Ordinis Minorum (ca. 1314-1323) edited partly by Dol- 


linger in Beitraege zur Sektengeschichte II (Munich, 


1890), a partial and Spiritualistical work full of invectives 
against the Order. Its historical value is about nil. cf. 
Party i, ChaOesndbs Noten2cr 


Fra Pellegrino da Bologna, Chronica de Successione Gene- 
ralium Ministrorum Ord. Min. abbreviatum, publ. by 
A. G. Little in ‘‘Bulletino critico di Case Francescane” I 
(19.05) sp lA 25). 


B. Bernardini Aquilani, Chronica Fratrum Minorum 
Observantiae (ca. 1480) edit. by Lemmens in Documenta 
Antiqua Frances. Cf. 1 No. 15. The Chronicle deals most- 
ly with Italy and goes as far as 1468. 


Marco da Lisbona, O.S.Fr., Chronica de la Orden de los 
Frayles Menores de s. Francesco Vol. I and II (Lisbon, 
1556 -and 21567. Vol, ills an Spanish) (Salamanca, 
1570). First two vols. in Portuguese. Many editions and 
additions. Cf. Heimbucher, III ed. I 657. French transl. by 
Santuel et Blancon (Paris, 1600 ffi.) in 4 vols.: German 
transl. by K. Kurtz von Senfftenaw (Constanz, 1604) 
2 parts; Munich, 1620; Italian edition by Horatio Diola 
Bolognese (Venice, 1634). 


15) 


16) 


17) 


18) 


19) 


20) 


1) 
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Lud. de Rebolledo, O.M., Cronica general de s. Francisco 
y de su orden apostol. (Seville, 1598, 1603) in two 
parts. Goes as far as the year 1370. 

Juanetin Nino, Cronicas de los Minores (Salamanca, 
ViGp-2s) 73. vols: 

F, de Royos, O.M. Annales de la Orden de los minores y 
de las tres ordenes que instituyo S. Francisco (Valencia, 
652) 3 -vols: 

Chronologia historico-legalis Seraphict Ordinis Fratr. Min. 
edited by Michaele Angelo a Neapoli (Naples, 1650); 
II edition by Julio de Venetiis (Venice, 1718); III Vol. 
I and 2nd edition, by Carlo Maria Perusino, (Rome, 
1752); IV Vol. ed. by Augustino Maria Neapolitano 
(Rome, 1795). 

Chronica Fr. Salimbene (1167-1287). Edited by Holder- 
Egger (Hanover and Leipzig, 1905-08) in Mon. Germ. 
Hist. (MGH) SS. XXXII. cf. AFH I 443 ff., 659; VI 
205, 588; E. Michael, S.J., Salimbene und seine Chrontk 
(Innsbruck, 1889). 

Specchio de l’Ordine, comonly known as Franceschina, 
written during the XV century by P. Oddi of Perugia and 
published from various codices by P. Nicola Cavana, 
OrreMe (Florence, 193.1)" (ch CF TE ¢1932y 252). 


III. Later Annals and Chronicles. 


Luke Wadding, O.F.M., (d. 1657), Annales Minorum 
seu Historia trium Ordinum a S. Francisco institutorum. 
Reaches from 1208-1540, in 8 folios. Vol. I-VII (Lyons, 
1625-48), VIII Vol. (Rome, 1654). Editio secunda 
locupletior et accuratior opere et studio Jos. Rib. da Fon- 
seca ab Ebra, Vol. I-XVI (Rome, 1731-36); Vol. XVII: 
Syllabus universus Annalium confectus a Jos. Mar. de 


Ancona (ib. 1741). This monumental work was later 


continued (Continuatores) by several learned Franciscans 
in the spirit of Wadding, viz. Vol. XVIII-XIX by Joan- 
nes de Luca and Jos. M. de Ancona, respectively (Rome, 
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2) 


3) 
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1740 and 1745); Vol. XX by Stan. Michelesio (Palea- 
rini, 1794; Quaracchi, 1899); Vols. XXI-XXV_ by 
Stanislauo Melchior de Cerreto and Eusebius Fermendzin 


(Naples and Ancona, 1844-60; Quaracchi, 1887). The 


25 volumes in folio go up to the year 1622. A new, third 


edition since 1930 ff. is now being edited by the Fran- 
ciscan at Quaracchi (Florence). It not only covers all 
of the 25 volumes of the II edition but.also Vols. XXVI 
and XXVII edited by Aniceto Chiappini, O.F.M. (Qua- 
racchi, 1933-34). Vol. XXVII goes up as far as 1632. 
cf, AFH XXIV 402-4;.. XXVIII 273-9; . 5/9e5aee 
AXXVIT 605-12; CF I 136. A monumental work and 
the best modern books on the history of the Order up to 
1632. New volumes, it is hoped, will continue to appear. 
Quoted as AM. Wadding bases his Annals on many of 
the early Chronicles mentioned under No. II, especially 
Mariano, Mark of Lisbon etc.; also on Papal Acts (I). 
For an appreciation and evaluation of Wadding cf. AFH 
XI 390-25..445" (Cleary). 

F, Haroldus, O.M.Conv., Epitome Annalium Ord. Mino- 
rum Lucae Waddingtu (Rome, 1662) in 2 vols. (Rome, 
1662). French transl. by Sylv. Castet, (Toulouse 1680 
fi.) in 4 vols.; Supplementum by Antonius a Marco, 
O.M.Conv., Melissanus, edited by Antonius Maria de 
Turre (Awer Waur, 27.00): 

Luke Wadding, O.F.M., Scriptores Ordinis Minorum 
(Rome, 1650). New edition by Nardecchia, (Rome, 
1906) Quoted as Wadding SS. cf. AFH XXIX 539-544. 


Sbaraglea. Joannes Hyacinthus, O.M.Conv., Supplemen- 
tum et Catigatio ad Scriptores trium ordinum S. Francisci — 


a Waddingo altisque descriptos, opus posthumum (Rome, 
1806). In this work the famous Conventual publisher 
of the Bullartum Franciscanum (cf. I No. 5) makes 
many additions and corrections to Wadding’s original 
work cf. III 3. This volume also was newly edited by 
Dr. Attilio Nardecchia in three volumes (Rome, 1908, 


= —— 


5) 


6) 


v,) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 


i) 
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1921, 1936 respectively). The last volume, bringing the 
work to a close (letters Q-Z) was edited by P. Aniceto 
Chiapinni, O.F.M. Like the Annales Minorum, this 
monumental work is also indispensible for every Fran- 
ciscan student. cf. AFH XV 171-3; ib. I 126; CF VIII 
B91. | 

De Gubernatis, Dominicus a Sospitello, Orbis Seraphicus, 
Vols. I-IV (Rome-Lyons, 1682-1685) Vol. V (De 
missionibus, Tomus primus: Rome, 1689); Vol. VI 
(de miss. tomus secundus: Quaracchi, 1886). Quoted: 
De Gub. | 

Gonzaga, Franciscus, De Origine seraphicae religionts 
Franciscanae ejusque ptogressibus (Rome, 1587). Gon- 
zaga was Minister General of the Observants (1579-87). 
Strancone, Agostino de, O.M., L’Umbria Seraphica: 
1208-1680, reprinted in the MF II-VIII. 

Rodulphius, Petrus, (Rodolfi) Tossinianensis, O.M. 
Conv., Historiarum seraphicae religionis libri tres (Venice, 
1586, 1595). 

Id. Catalogus Universalis—quo describitur Religtonts 
initium © viri sanctitate dignitate, atque virtutibus clart 
(Florence, 1578). 

Komorowo, Joannes, O.M., Memoriale Ordtnis Muino- 
rum (Mon. Pol. Hist) Vol. V 1-406 (Lwoéw, 1888). 
Ciotti, Annales Ord. Minorum in 4 vols. MSS preserved 
in the Archives of the Friars Minor Conventuals at SS 
XII Apostoli, Rome. 

Annibali, Flaminio da Latera, O.F.M. Manuale de’Fratt 
Minori (Rome, 1776) Controversial, (cf. AFH VII 577- 
620). 


Anony. (Benoffi, Franc. Ant., O.M.Conv.) Lettere Apo- 


logetiche a Favore Dell’Ordine de’Minori di un Anonimo 


Min. Conventuale indiritte al Molto Rev. P. Lettor Fla- 
minio Annibali da Latera de’ Minort Ossecvant: 2 Parts. 
(Padua, 1778) Controversial. 
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Lucci, Antonio Msgr., O.M.Conv., Ragioni Storiche 
(Naples, 1740) Controversial work purporting to show 
that ‘‘all the Saints and Blessed of the first two Franciscan 
Centuries belong solely to the Conventul Fathers.” 


Manuale det Novizt e Professt Chierict e Laici Minori ~ 


Conventualt sopra la Regola, Le Costituziont. Le Memo- 
rie e le Funzioni dell’Ordine. First publ. by P. Giacomo 
Montanari da Bagnacavalla, Conventual Minister General, 
at the wish of the General Chapter of 1617. The work 
was reprinted by other Ministers General among them, 
P. M. Luigi Battistini da Pesaro, who augmented its 
contents from works by P. Casimir Tempesti and P. M. 
Bonaventure Luchi, the one, I! Novizio Minore Conven- 


tuale tstruito, publ. in 1750 the other, I1 Nuovo Manuale, 


publ. in 1758. The latest edition of the Manuale is 
from the hands of P. M. Lorenzo Caratelli, Minister 
General of the Conventuals from 1891-1904 (Rome: 
Tipografia Vat., 1897). The work contains valuable 
historical references and lists of Generals, Procurators etc. 
with pertinent notices, 


Marczic, Ranier-Francesco, Apologia per l’ordine de’ Frati 


Minori. Vol. I-III (Lucca, 1748-1750). 


Mariano a Floriana, O.M.Cap., De Vitis Illustribus Ordi- 
nis Minorum (Rome, 1914) cf. Est. Fr. XXI (1918) 
96-101? APR XV 7325) 


Die Chrontk Johanns von Winterthur (written ca. 1340- 


48), a Swiss, treats of world events which transpired 


between 1200-1348 and touches on many matters Fran- 
ciscan. Publ. by Fr. Baethgen and C. Brun in MGH. SS. 
Nova Series Vol. III (Berlin, 1924) cf. AFH XXII 
566-74). 


Eptstolarium Fr. Petri Piscatoris, O.M.Conv. (Letters 
written anno 1475-76) cf. AFH XXII 216 ff.: ib. 
235-242. | 
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Anoys. Apologia de’ Frati Minort (Lucca, 1748-50) 
an answer to No. 13 (Lucci). Controversial. Fr. TTheoph. 
Dominichelli has established the authorship of this work 
and attributed the same to Frs. Crescentio Marraccini, 
O.F.M. and Buonaventura Ambrogi, O.F.M. cf. AFH 
fo17 6. 


Modern General Histories of the Order Friars Minor. 


(Selection) 
LATIN. 


Haute, Petrus van den, Brevis Historia (Breviarum histo- 
ricum) Ordinis Minorum (Rome, 1777). 

Keul, Matthias, O.M., Sanctitas, splendor et amplitudo 
Ors Fr. (Cologne, 1698). 

Sedulius, H., O.M., Historia Seraphica (Antwerp, 1613). 
Kresslinger, Massaeus, O.M., Ortus et progressus O.M. 
(Munich, 1732). 

Holzapfel, transl. of his German work by Haselbeck cf. 
tego No. >. -( APH Il0t751; 363): 

Anoys., Arbor universae seraphicae Sanctitatis etc. (Rome, 
1932) (CF III 410—large map of all the saints and 
Generals of the Order). 


ITALIAN. 


Puccio, Bened., Compendio delle Cronice de’ Fratt Minori 
(Venice, 1608). 

Pietro Antonio da Venezia, O.M., Guardino Serafico 
(Venice, 1864). 

Benofh, Francesco Antonio, O.M.Conv., Compendio di 
Storia Minoritica. Posthumous work (Pesaro, 1829). 
Panfilo, da Magliano, Storia compendiosa dit San Fran- 
cesco e det Francescani 2 Vols. (Rome, 1874-76). Goes 
up to 1414 only. German transl. of Vol. I (Munich, 
1883); Engl. transl., The Life of St. Francis and a Sketch 
of Franciscan Order, by Religious of the Order of Poor 
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Clares with Emandations and Additions (New York, 
1867), often quoted as “St. Francis and the Franciscans.”’ 
Badasarre, Labanca, Fra Francesco d’ Assisi e 1 Francescant 
dal 1226-1328 (Rome, 1894). 


Palomes, Luigi, O.M.Conv., Det Fratt Minori (Palermo, | 


1897) cf. MF XXVIII 15. French transl. Des rene 
Mineurs et de leur dénominations (Palermo, 1901). 
Gemelli, Agostino, O.F.M., Il Francescanestmo (Milan, 
1932). Engl. transl. The Franciscan Message to the World 
(London, 1935:); German transl, (Leipzig, 1936)eaee 
AEH? XX23 0), 

Marcellino da Lanciano, O.F.M.,. Piccolo: Compendiowa 
Storia det Fratt Minori ad’usu det Giovani Novizi (Qua- 
racchi,| S98). : 


P. Ilarino da Milano, L’Ordine francescano attraverso 1: 


secolt (Soresina, 1938) (cf. CF [IX 94; XXXIX 535). 
E. M. Graco, O.F.M., Cenni storitct dell’Ordine Frances- 
cano (Lecce, 1937). 

G. Abate, O.F.M., Conv., Per la Storia Francescana in MF 
XXXVI 61937955 75-891 


GERMAN, 


Heimbucher, Max, Die Orden und Kongregationen der 
Ratholischen Kirche, 2 vols. 2nd ed. (Paderborn, 1907), 
p. 331 ff.; 3rd ed. (ib... 1933) p. 6567 tec 
Quoted as Heim. cf. AFH I 449 (Review of the II ed.). 
Brettle, Sigismund, O.M.Conv., Der Minoritenorden; Ein 
Abtiss seiner Stiftung, Entwicklung und Geistesrichtung 
(Freiburg in Switzerland, 1924), printed as a MS. 
Holzapfel, Heribert, O.F.M., Handbuch der Geschichte 
des Franziskanerordens (Freiburg in Br., 1909). Latin 
transl. by G. Haselbeck, Manuale Historiae O.F.M. latine 
redditum (ib.). (cf. AFH II 485-9; MF XXXVIII 579). 
Schrintz, Cajetan, Der Zustand des Siiddeutschen Fran- 
ziskanet-Konventualen am Ausgang des Mittelalters (Diis- 
seldorf, 1915). 
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Eubel, Konrad, O.M.Conv., cf. under V, D, d. 3. 

K. Miller, Die Anfaenge des Minoritenordens und der 
Bussbruderschaften (Freiburg in Br., 1885) cf. Franz 
Ehrle, S.J. in Zeitsche. f, Kath.’ Theolofie (Innsbruck, 
P7725: 


ENGLISH. 


Paschal Robinson, The Franctscan Order (London, 
1912); Id. Some Pages of Franciscan History (London, 
1905). 

Sedgwick, Henry Dwight, Italy in the Thirteenth Century 
(Boston, 1913) 2 vols. (cf. APFH"VII 387). 

Devas, Dominic, Franciscan Essays (London and Edin- 
burgh, 1924); Id. “The Franciscan Order and _ its 
Branches’ in The Month CXXIV (1914) pp. 159-177; 
eee ld) he Franciscan Order. An Essay on tts 
Spirit and History (London, 1930). 

ree James,-©.S.F.Cap., Ihe Franciscans (New York; 
Macmillan, 1930). 

Steck, Francis Borgia, O.F.M., Glories of the Franciscan 
Orders Chicago; 61919: reprint ib..1926)..Bibl.-p,. 127 
ff. Ital. transl. Le Glorie dell’Ordine Francescano by P. 
Piidoeveco .)ucciatrone, ©.F.M.; (Verona, 1921). 

Mac Donnell, Ann, Sons of Francis:(London, 1902). 
(De Clary) Léon, Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the 
Three Orders of St. Francts (Taunton, 1885), Engl. 
transl. from the original Auréole séraphique (Paris, 1882). 
Erbacher, Sebastian, O.F.M., Seraphic Days. Franciscan 
Thoughts and Affections on the Principal Feasts of Our 
Lord and Our Lady and All the Saints of the Three 
Orders of the Seraph of Assisi (Detroit, 1940). 
Masseron, Alex. The Franciscans; transl. from the French 
(cf. E No. 6) by Warre B. Wells (London: Burns and 
Oates; and New York; Kennedy, 1932). 


Motus, Joon. ©.M.C.. Lhe O.M.Cs. (Carey; Ov 1944) 
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Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O.F.M.Conv., The Order Friges 
Minor Conventuals (1934). 

Piers Compton, The Great Religious Orders (London, 
193.1). 


FRENCH. 


Patrem, Marie-Léon, Tableau syneptique de l'histoire de 
tout l’ordre séraphique (Paris, 1879). . | 
Rapine, Charles, Histoire générale de lorigine et progres — 
des Fréres Mineurs de S. Frangots, vulgairement appelés 
en France, Fladre, Italie, Espagne, Recollects Reformes ou 
Dechauxes (Paris, 1630). 

Ferré, P. Thaddée, Histoire de l’Ordre de S. Francois 
(Rennes, 1927). Fora review cf. P. Dom. Sparaceiam 
O.M.Conv., in MF XXII 1-23; publ. seperately under 
the title “Dalla Legenda alla Storia’ (Citta di Castello, 
1923); (cf. MF XXI 186-7); APH) XayVe 17320: 

Léon, Achille, S. Francois d’ Assis et son oeuvre. Histoire 
de (Ordre des Fréres Mineurs del’ origine a nos jours 
(Paris, 1928). (cf. ABH 2x Sane 

Ubald d’Alengon, O.M.Cap., Lecons d’histoire francis- 
caine (Paris, 1918). (AFH XV. 243). ) 4 
Masseron Alexandre-Lemaitre Henri, Saint Francois d’As- 
sise: son oevre, son influence: 1226-1926 (Paris, 1927) 
(cf. AFH XXI 371-5) Engl. transl. cf. supta D) Neue 
Gratien, P., O.M.Cap., Histoire de la Fondation et de 
’ Evolution de V’Ordre des Fréres Mineurs au XIII Siécle 
(Paris and Glembloux, 1928) (cf. AFH XXII 186-192). 
Sessevalle, Fr. de, Histoire Générale de l’Ordre de Saint 
Francois. Premtére Partie: Le Moyan Age: 1209-1517. 
I Vol. (Paris, 1935) (cf. Coll. Franc. VI (1936) 262- 
268; AFH XXVIII 279-290; XXX 239-243). II Vol. 
(Le Puy-en-Velay, 1937) cf. Et. Fr. L (1938) 88-91; 
49 II-IX (1937) 456-463. 

Hélyot, H., Histoire des Ordres 7 vols. (Paris, 1848) 
4th ed. tS 
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10) Hygonet, Bernard Maris, O.F.M., Les Franctscaines (Hier 
et aujturd’hui) (Bordeaux, 1929) cf. AFH XXIII 222-3. 


F. SPANISH and PORTUGUESE. Cf. II no. 14, 15, 16 and 
Pe peter LAW XX 11s, (1935). 76-102; XXXV,_ (1932) 
526-553; XXXVI (1933) 94-144; ib. 172-222. 


G. POLISH: Kazimierz Biernacki, O.M.C., Speculum Mt- 
norum in quo primigenia Religio Ordinis Minorum Conventu- 
alium, omnium primi Ordinis Minorum, tam immediate, quam 
mediate emergentium... matrix, fons, origo inspicitur. (Craco- 
viae, Typis Universitatis, 1688) ; Propugnaculum Antiquttatis 
Ordinis antonomastice Minorum. (Cracoviae, Typis Universi- 
tatis. 1692); Bonawentura Makowski, O.M.C., (an excellent 
historian; however, practically all his works, and there are at 
least 18 of them, have remained in manuscript form, unpub- 
lished). The following are some of his manuscripts: 


Thesaurus Provinctae. 1764. Critica super compendium 
Baron. 1764. Brevis descriptio Conventuum Provinctae Po- 
loniae Ord. Min. Conv. 1762. Monumenta Fratrum Ordinis 


— Minorum Conventualium in Provinciis Regni Poloniae etc. 


1766. Tractatus Hist.-Chronol.-Crit. de ptimis scriptoribus 
Vitae b. Cunegundis ac b. Salomeae. 1766. Vita b. Jolentae 


etc. 1775. Alojzy Karwacki, O.M.C., (another capable his- 
_ torian who published only one work, a life of Bl. Salome, in 


1911). The following are some of his manuscripts: 


Materiaty dotyczace prowincji ruskiej 1 honwentdéw ruskich. 


_ Materiaty dotyczqce litewskiej i Ronwentéw litewskich. Pro- 
_ wincja czesko-polska etc. Archiwum konwentu w Grodnte. 


_ Archiwum OO. Franciszkanéw w Krognie. Archtwum Franci- 
 szkanéw krakowskich. Materiaty dotyczace Ronwentu Klary- 


sek w Krakowte. Antoni Niewiarowski, O.M.C., Krontka pro- 
wincyji litewskiej. 1840. (Manuscript) Johannes de Komorowo 
(Jan z Komorowa). O.F.M., Memoriale Ordinis Minorum. 


Vienna, 1873. (Lwdéw, 1886. Krakow, 1888). X. Kamil 


| Kantak, Franciszkante Polscy: 1517-1795 (Krakow, 1938). 
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Special Features. Studies. Particular Histories etc. 
(Selected) aus 


The literature affecting certain phases of Franciscan His- 
tory e.g. the Spirituals etc. will be given at the proper 
place; the same is true of the Franciscan histories of 
individual countries. These too will be found quoted 
in the respective places. For Studies referring to the 


life-time of St, Francis cf. Part. Ill Ch. 1 Now vee 


PRIVILEGES OF ORDER. Besides the Bullartum Francts-. 
canum quoted above I 5 and Monumenta I 14 cf. also: 


Privilegia et Indulgentiae Fr. Min. (Leipzig, 1495, 149333 
Wenice, 1502). J 


Casarrubeos, Alphonsus de. O.M., Compendium eis 
giocum Fratrcum Minorum necnon aliorum Fratrum Men- 
dicanttum (Venice, 1526, 1532). 


Supplementum seu Compilatio nova et tertta multe 
privilegiorum Fratribus Minoribus et altts mendicantibus’ 
concessorum (Barcelona, 1523). 


Confetius, I. B., Privilegiorum S.O.F. mendicantium col- 
lectio (Venice, 1604). 


Lyszcarczyk, Venantius, O.F.M., Compendium Privile- 
giorum Regularium praesertim, O.F.M., (Lwéw, 1906). 


Mathis, Burkhard, O.M.Cap., Die Privilegien des Fran- 
ziskanerordens bis zum Konzil von Vienne (1311) 
(Paderborn, 1928). 


Die neuen und wichtigeren aelteren Ablaesse des Francts- 
Ranerordens, (Freiburg, in Br., 1908). 


Linzer Quartalschrift en Pa AAS ARGS, 
For additional litt. cf. Heimbucher III ed. I 660, (5). 


P. Burkhard, O.M.Cap., ““Das Franziskanische Privilegien- 
recht) tin @PALY, 337-362. i 
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SPECIAL FEATURES. (Selected). 


Mandic, P. Dr. Dom., De Legislatione Antiqua Ord. Fr. 
Min. (Mostar, 1924). 

Ratte, F., C.SS.R., Erbauchliche Bucher aus den Jaht- 
buchern der Franziskaner in der Mittleren Ordenszett: 
1400-1600 (Mainz, 1863). 

Gréteken, Fr. A., Die Franziskaner an Furstenhdfen bis 
z. Mitte des 14 Jahrh. (Minster, 1914) Diss. 

Ministri Generales totius Ordinis Franciscant, 114 portraits 
of the Ministers General of the O.F.M. (Rome, 1759). 
cf. also 

Vincent M. Coronelli, O.M.Conv., Effigies et series chro- 
nologica Ministrorum Generaltum O.S.F. (Venice, 1716). 
Leffuile, Tafuri Didacus de, Hierarchia Franctscana 2 vols. 
(Rome, 1664). 

Hueber, Fortunatus, Menologium Sanctorum, Beatorum 
etc. ex triplict Ordine (Munich, 1698). 

Album Serafico (1926). A series of 11 sets of pictures 
and short lives of Franciscan Saints publ. by the Capuchin 
Fathers of Rome, 1926. : 
Arturus a Monasterio (du Moustier), Martyrologium 
Franciscanum (Paris, 1638, 1653). 

Zawart Anscar, O.M.Cap., The History of Franciscan 
Preaching and of Franciscan Preachers (New York, 1927), 
reprint of the article which originally appeared in FEC 
Report of September, 1927 (Vol. [IX No. 9, p. 242 ff.). 
Little, A. G., A Guide to Franciscan Studies (London 
and New York: Macm., 1920). For other articles by Mr. 
Little, cf. Bolletino critico di Case Francescane I (1905) 
45-49: Id. in Collection d’Etudes et de Documents (Paris 
VII (1909) p. 141-5; Id. “Decrees of the General Chap- 
ters of the Friars Minor’ in English Historical Review 
(London, 1898) p. 703-8. 

Faloci, Msgr. Pulignani, Conferenze Francescane (Citta 


_ del Castello, 1924). 
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Sparacio, Domenico M., O.M.Conv., Conferenze Fran- 
cescane (Palermo, 1927). 

J. Pou y Marti, Conspectus trium Ordinum teligitosorum 
S. Francisci (Rome, 1929) (cf. however MF XXXI 
2012255, OR io ae 

Felder, Hilarin, O.M.Cap., Geschichte der Waissenschflt- 
chen Studien tm Franziskanerorden bis um die Mitte des 
XIII Jahthunderts (1904); French transl. Histoire des 
Etudes dans l’Ordre de S. Francois (Paris-Couvin-Rome, 
1908). 


MISSIONS. 


For a large selection of missionary literature cf. Part III 
Ch. VII. The most important of the larger works are 
undoubtedly: 

Marcellino da Civezza, Storia universale delle Missioni 
Francescane Vol. I-VI (Rome Prato, 1857-1881); VII 
1-4 (Prato-Florence, 1883-1894) ; VIII-XI (in one vol- 
ume) (Florence, 1895), 

Id. Saggio dt bibliografia geografica, storica, etnografica 
Sanfrancescana (Prato, 1879). 3 

Lemmens, Leonard, O.F.M., Geschichte der Franziskanet- 
mussionen (Muenster in Westf., 1929). 


THE HOLY LAND AND THE ORIENT IN PARTICULAR cf. 


Golubovich, Girolamo, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica delle 
Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente Francescano (Quaracchi, 
1904-30). | 

Lemmens, Leon., O.F.M., Acta S. Congregationis de Pro- 
paganda Fide Pro Terra Sancta (Quaracchi, 1922) 2 vols. 


Wyngaert, An. v. d., Sinica Franciscana (Quaracchi, 
1928). 


PARTICULAR HISTORIES. 


Selection only. Cf. the body of this work which treats of 
the individual Provinces: Part III Ch. VI. 
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a) ITALY. 
1) G. d’Agostino, S. Francesco ed t Francescant 


negli Abruzzi, (Lanciano, 1913). 
Pyectasciord tL toe Lil 7. 


b) SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
pyri lh ol 4.19, 16, 17. 


c)* FRANCE. 
1) Othon de Pavie, L’ Aquitaine séraphique Vol. 
I-IV (Auch-Vanves-Tournay: 1900-07). 
2) -Rapine, ch IV -B*2, 


d) GERMANY. cf. supra under II 5, 6, 7, 9 and 19; 
alsor | V,-C 4,5. 


1) Lemmens, L., O.F.M., Die Anfaenge des 
Franziskaenerordens 1n Germania (Berlin, 
1909). 

2) Greiderer, Vig., Germania Franciscana Vol. 
I and II (Innsbruck, 1777-1781). 

3) Eubel, Konrad, O.M.Conv., Geschichte der 
oberdeutschen (Strassburger) Minortten-Pro- 
vinz. (Wirzburg, 1886). 

N.B. For additional histories pertaining to 
the Order in Germany and Austria cf. 
-Heimbucher, 3rd ed. I p. 661-2. 

4) Doelle, Ferd., O.F.M., Die Fanziskaner in 
Deutschland (Diisseldorf, 1926). 

5) Monumenta Germaniae Franciscana publ. by 
Morus: Resch, O/F.M),'.C1917)). 


e) ENGLAND. cf. supra II, 4. 
f) UNITED STATES OF AMERIGA. 


1) Anony. (Marion Habig, O.F.M.), The Friars 
Minor in the United States. With a Brief 
History of the Orders of St. Francis in 
General. (Chicago, 1928). (Treats of. the 


“Brown Franciscan’ Provinces only). 
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VI. Important Articles on Franciscana in Encyclopedias — 


and Periodicals. 


(Selected. Others referred to throughout the body of this work) 


1) 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. in Cath. Encyc. IV 344-6 
(‘‘Conventuals’’ ). 

Michael Bibl, O.F.M., in Cath. Encyc. VI 281-298 (Rich 
bibl. (Order Friars Minor’’). 

Engelhardt, Zephyrin, O.F.M., in Cath. Encyc. VI 298- 
302 (‘Friars Minor in America’’). 

Cuthbert, Father, O.S.F.C., in Cath. Encyc. UI 320- 7 
(“‘Capuchins’’) Bibl. 

Lemmens, Leon, O.F.M., in Handlexitkon I 1524-27. 
Bibl. | 

Bibl, Michael, O.F.M., in Lexikon f. Theologte u. Kirche, 
IV 125-131 (Rich up-to-date Bibl.) 

Jeiler, Max, O.F.M. in Kirchenlexikon cf. under ‘‘Fran- 
ziskanerorden’’. 

D’Alencon, Ed., O.M.Cap., in Dictionnaire de la Théol. 
Cath. under ‘Freres Mineurs’’, VI, Part. 1 Cols. 809- 
863. | 

Denifle-Ehrle in Archiv f. Literatur und Kirchengeschichte 
(ALKG) Vol. 1-VI (passim). The individual articles 
will be referred to in the body of this work. 


VII. Official Organs and Important Periodicals. 


(For others not listed cf. under ‘“‘“Abbreviations’’ 
at the beginning of Vol. I, Part I. 


Acta Ordinis Minorum (1882 ff.) The official organ of 
the Order Friars Minor. Publ. regularly every year at 
Rome. (Abbreviated as Acta O.F.M.). 

Analecta Ord. Fr. Min. Cappuccinorum, publ. annually 
since 1884 by the Capuchins at Rome. (Anal. Cap.). 
Antonianum, publ. by the Franciscans of San Antonio 
College, Rome. (Specializes in Theological Studies by and 
about Franciscans). (Ant.) Quarterly since 1926). 
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Archtuum Franciscanum Historicum publ. since 1909 by 
the Franciscans at Quaracchi. Appears yearly in 4 fas- 
cicles. Indispensible! (AFH) 

Analecta Franciscana, publ. by the Franciscans at Quarac- 
chi. Appears at irregular intervals. 10 vols. (1885-1927) 
(AF) Republication of out-of-print chronicles, legends, 
etc. 

Collectanea Francescana, publ. by the Capuchins at As- 
sisi and devoted to the publication of original articles on 
Franciscana. Excellent book reviews. Publ. quarterly 
since 1931. 

Commentarium Ord. Fr. Minorum S. Francisct Conven- 
tualium, Official Organ of the Frairs Minor Conventuals. 
Appears monthly. In the beginning, under Fr. Dominic 


Reuter, Minister General (1904-10) it bore the title of 


“Notitiae ex Curia Generalitia’. Under Fr. Dominic Ta- 
vani, Min. Gen., (since 1915) it received its present name. 
Etudes Franciscaines, publ. quarterly since by 1904 by 
the Capuchins of Paris. (Articles on Franciscana and book 
reviews. ) . 

Miscellana Francescana, publ. at first by Msgr. Faloci- 
Pulignani of Foligno; later taken over by the Friars Minor 
Conventuals and publ. by them. Appears quarterly since 
1886. Articles and book reviews. 

Studi Francescani, publ. since 1914 by the Italian Fran- 
ciscans. In the ‘““New Series’ it continues the now defunct 
“La Verna’ once publ. by the same Fathers. 

La Voce del Padre, publ. since 1924 by the Conventuals 
at Assisi. (Publ. suspended). 

San Francesco, publ. by the Franciscan-Conventuals at 
Assisi in preparation for and celebration of the VII Cen- 
tury of the Death of St. Francis. (Important in its day. 
The publication is now suspended). 

La France Franciscatne (Lille and Paris) publ. since 1912. 
Archivio-Ibero-Americano (Madrid) publ. since 1914. 
Revue d’histoire franctscaine (Paris) publ. since 1924. 
Estudios Franciscanos (Madrid) . 
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VIII. Bibliographies. 
For additional Franctscana literature cf. 


1) Heimbucher, op. cit. 3rd, ed. Vol. I p. 656-663. 

2) Holzapfel, op. cit. pp. XIX-XXI. 

3) Gemelli, op. cit. Engl. edition pp. 328-338. 

4) Encyclopedia articles mentioned under VI 1-7. 

5) All modern Franciscan Histories as a rule give rich and 
ample literary citation. cf. supra under IV. 

6) Joh. aS. Antonio, Bibliotheca univers. Franctscana 3 vols. 
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CHAPTER III 


I 
First Rule of the Friars Minor. (1209-1221) 


II 
Second Rule of the Friars Minor, (1223) 
Rules of the 0. F. M. 


FIRST RULE OF THE FRIARS MINOR? 
(The “Regula non Bullata’’ of 1209-1221) 


Which St. Francis made and which Pope Innocent III confirmed 
without a Bull. 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. This is the life that Brother Francis begged 
might be conceded to him and confirmed by the Lord Pope 
Innocent. And he (the Pope) has conceded and confirmed it 
to him and to his brothers present and future. 

Brother Francis, and whoever may be at the head of this 
religion, promises obedience and reverence to our Lord Pope 
Innocent and to his successors. And the other brothers shall be 
bound to obey Brother Francis and his successors. 


I1—That the Brothers ought to live in Obedience, without 
Property and in Chastity. 


The Rule and life of these brothers is this: namely, to live 
in obedience and chastity, and without property, and to follow 
the doctrine and footsteps of our Lord Jesus Christ, who says: 
“If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come, 
follow Me.’’ (Matt. 19:21). And: “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
Me;” (Matt. 16:24) in like manner: “If any man come to 

* As translated by Paschal Robinson in “The Writings of St. Francis, 
(Phila., 1906); cf. also Max. Poppy, The Fruitful Ideal (St. Louis: Herder, 
1941) p. 9-14 for an Engl. tr. of the II Rule. 

For explanations of the Rule cf. Part I, Ch. IV; also CF III 416 (Alber- 
tus a Bolsano; Gerster; Trienekens) ; ib. IV 114 (Gerster, in French) and 


Dionizi da Rossiglione, O.M.Cap.); ib. VIII 235 (Gabriel-Angelo da 
Vicenza, O.F.M:); Manuale Caratelli (O.M.Conv., Rome, 1897). 
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Me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be My disciple.’’ (Luke 14:26). “‘And everyone that 
hath left father or mother, brothers or sisters, or wife, or chil- 
dren or land, for My sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and 
shall posses life everlasting.’’ (See Matt. 19:29). 

2—Of the Reception and Clothing of the Brothers. 

If any one, wishing by divine inspiration to embrace this 
manner of life, comes to our brothers, let him be kindly received 
by them. And if he be firmly resolved to undertake our life, lees 
the brothers take great care not to meddle with his temporal 
affairs, but let them present him as soon as possible to their 
minister. Let the minister receive him kindly, and encourage him, 
and diligently explain to him the tenor of our life. This being 
done, if he be willing and able, with safety of conscience and 
without impediment, let him sell all his goods and endeavor to 
distribute them to the poor. But let the brothers and the 
ministers of the brothers he careful not to interfere in any way 
in his affairs, and let them not receive any money, either 
themselves or through any person acting as intermediary; if 
however they should be in want, the brothers may accept 
other necessaries for the body, money excepted, by reason of 
their necessity, like other poor. And when he (the candidate) 
shall have returned, let the minister grant him the habit of 
probation for a year; that is to say, two tunics without a hood 
and cord and breeches and a chaperon reaching to the girdle. 
The year of probation being finished, let him be received to 
obedience. Afterwards it shall not be lawful for him to pass 


to another Order, nor to ‘““wander about beyond obedience,”’ 
according to the commandment of the Lord Pope. For accord- 
ing to the Gospel ‘“‘no man putting his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.’’ (Luke 
9:62). If, however, anyone should present himself who 
cannot without difficulty give away his goods, but has the 
spiritual will to relinquish them, it shall suffice. No one shall 
be received contrary to the form and institution of the holy 
Church. 
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But the other brothers who have promised obedience may 
have one tunic with a hood, and another without a hood, if 
necessity require it, and a cord and breeches. And [et all the 
brothers be clothed with mean garments, and they may mend 
them with sackcloth and other pieces, with the blessing of 
God, for the Lord says in the Gospel: they that are in costly 
apparel and live delicately and they that are clothed in soft 
garments are in the houses of kings. (See Matt. 11:8; Luke 
7:25). And although they should be called hypocrites, let them 
not cease to do good; let them not desire rich clothes in this 
world, that they may possess a garment in the kingdom of 
heaven. 


e—(7 the’ Divine Office and of the Fast. 


The Lord says: “This kind (of devil) can go out by nothing 
but by fasting and prayer,’’ (See Mark 9:28) and again: 
“When you fast be not as the hypocrites, sad.’ (Matt. 6:16). 
For this reason let all the Brothers, whether clerics or laics, 
say the Divine Office, the praises and prayers which they ought 
to say. The clerics shall say the Office, and say it for the 
living and the dead, according to the custom of clerics; but to 
satisfy for the defect and negligence of the brothers, let them 
say every day Muserere met, with the Pater Noster; for the 
deceased brothers let them say De Profundis, with Pater No- 
ster. And they may have only the books necessary to perform 
their Office; and the lay-brothers who know how to read the 
Psalter may also have one; but the others who do not know 
how to read may not have a book. The lay-brothers however 
shall say: Credo in Deum, and twenty-four Paternosters with 
Gloria Patri for Matins, but for Lauds, five; for Prime, ierce, 
Sext, and None, for each, seven Paternosters with Gloria Patr1; 
for Vespers, twelve; for Compline, Credo in Deum and seven 
Paternosters with Gloria Patri; for the dead, seven Paternosters 
with Reguiem aeternam; and for the defect and negligence of 
the brothers, three Paternosters every day. 

And all the brothers shall likewise fast from the feast of All 
Saints until the Nativity of our Lord, and from Ephiphany, 
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when our Lord Jesus Christ began to fast, until Easter; but at 
other times let them not be bound to fast according to this 
life except on Friday. And they may eat of all foods which 
are placed before them, according to the Gospel. (See Luke 
POCSH" 3 


4—_Of the Ministers and the other Brothers; how they shall 
be ranged. 7 


In the Name of the Lord let all the brothers who are 
appointed ministers and servants of the other brothers place 
their brothers in the provinces or places where they may be, 
and let them often visit and spiritually admonish and console 
them. And let all my other blessed brothers diligently obey 
them in those things which look to the salvation of the soul 
and are not contrary to our life. Let them observe among 
themselves what the Lord says: “‘Whatsoever you would that 
men should do to you, do you also to them,’’ (See Matt. 7:12) 
and ‘‘what you do not wish done to you, do it not to others.” 
(Tob. 4:6) and let the ministers and servants remember that 
the Lord says: “I have not come to be ministered unto, but 
to minister,’ (Matt. 20:28) and that to them is committed 
the care of the souls of their brohers, of whom, if any should 


be lost through their fault and bad example, they will have to 
give an account before the Lord Jesus Christ in the day of 


judgment. 


5—Of the Correction of the Brothers who offend. 


Therefore take care of your souls, and of those of your 
brothers, for “‘it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.’ (Heb. 10:31). If however one of the ministers 
should command some one of the brothers anything contrary 
to our life or against his soul, the brother is not bound to obey 
him, because that is not obedience in which a fault or sin is 
committed. Nevertheless, let all the brothers who are subject 
to the ministers and servants consider reasonably and carefully — 
the deeds of the ministers and servants. And if they should 
see any one of them walking according to the flesh and not 
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according to the spirit, according to the right way of our life, 
after the third admonition if he will not amend, let him be 
reported to the minister and servant of the whole fraternity in 
the Whitsun Chapter, in spite of any obstacle that may stand 
in the way. If however among the brothers wherever they may 
be, there should be some brother who desires to live according 
to the flesh, and not according to the spirit, let the brothers 
with whom he is admonish, instruct, and correct him humbly 


-and diligently. And if after the third admonition he will not 


amend, let them as soon as possible send him, or make the 


matter known, to his minister and servant, and let the minister 


and servant do with him what may seem to him most expedient 
before God. 


And let all the brothers, the ministers and servants as well 
as the others, take care not to be troubled or angered because of 
the fault or bad example of another, for the devil desires to 
corrupt many through the sin of one; but let them spiritually 
help him who has sinned, as best they can; for he that is whole 
needs not a physician, but he that is sick (See Matt. 9:12). 


In like manner let not all the brothers have power and 
authority especially among themselves, for as the Lord says in 
the Gospel: “The princes of the Gentiles lord it over them; and 
that they are the greater exercise power upon them.” (See Matt. 
20:25). It shall not be thus among the brothers, but whoso- 
ever will be the greater among them, let him be their minister 
and servant, (See Matt. 23:11) and Ke that is the greater 
among them let him be as the younger, (See Luke 22:26) 
and he who is first, let him be as the last. Let not any brother 
do evil or speak evil to another; let them rather in the spirit 
of charity willingly serve and obey each other: and this is 


_ the true and holy obedience of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 


let all the brothers as often soever as they may have declined 
from the commandments of God, and wandered from obedi- 


ence, know that, as the prophet says, (See Ps. 118:21) they 


| 


are cursed out of obedience as long as they continue consciously 


in such a sin. And when they persevere in the commandments 
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of the Lord, which they have promised by the holy Gospel 
and their life, let them know that they abide in true obedience, 
and are blessed. by God. 


6—Of the Recourse of the Brothers to their Ministers and 
that no Brother may be called Prior. | 


Let the brothers, in whatsoever places they may be, if they 
cannot observe our life, have recourse as soon as possible to 
their minister, making this known to him. But let the minis- 
ter endeavor to provide for them in such a way as he would 
wish to be dealt with himself if he were in the like case. And 
let no one be called Prior, but let all in general be called Friars 
Minor. And let one wash the feet of the other. 


7—Of the Manner of serving and working. 


Let the brothers in whatever places they may be among others 
to serve or to work, not be chamberlains, nor cellarers, nor 
overseers in the houses of those whom they serve, and let them 
not accept any employment which might cause scandal, or be 
injurious to their souls, (See Mark 8:36) but let them be 
inferior and subject to all who are in the same house. 


And let the brothers who know how to work, labor and 
exercise themselves in that art. they may understand, if it be 
not contrary to the salvation of their soul, and they can exer- 
cise 1t becomingly. For the prophet says: ‘‘For thou shalt eat 
the labors of thy hands; blessed art thou, and it shall be well 
with thee’; (Ps. 127:2) and the Apostle: “If any man will 
not work, neither let him eat.’’ (II Thess. 3:10). ° And let 
every man abide in the art or employment wherein he was 
called. (See I Cor. 7:24). And for their labor they may receive 
all necessary things except money. And if they be in want, let 
them seek for alms like other brothers. And they may have 
tools and implements necessary for their work. Let all the 
brothers apply themselves with diligence to good works, for 
it is written: “Be always busy in some good work, that the 
devil may find thee occupied;’’ and again “‘Idleness is an enemy 
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to the soul.’’ Therefore the servants of God ought always to 
continue in prayer or in some other good work. 


Let the brothers take care that wherever they may be, whether 
in hermitages or in other places, they never appropriate any 
place to themselves, or maintain it against another. And who- 
ever may come to them, either friend or a foe, a thief or a 
robber, let them receive him kindly. And wherever the brothers 
are and in whatsoever place they may find themselves, let them 
spiritually and diligently show reverence and honor toward one 
another without murmuring, (See I Peter 4:9) and let them 
take care not to appear exteriorly sad and gloomy like hypo- 
crites, but let them show themselves to be joyful and contented 
in the Lord, merry, and becomingly courteous. 


8—That the Brothers must not receive Money. 


‘The Lord commands in the Gospel: ‘“Take heed, beware of 
all malice and avarice and guard yourselves from the solicitudes 
of this world, and the cares of this life.’’ (See Luke 12:15 and 
21:34) Therefore let none of the brothers, wherever he may 
be or whithersoever he may go, carry or receive money or coin 
in any manner, or cause it to be received, either for clothing, or 
for books, or as the price of any labor, or indeed for any reason, 
except on account of the mainfest necessity of the sick brothers. - 
For we ought not to have more use and esteem of money and 
coin than of stones. And the devil seeks to blind those who 
desire or value it-more than stones. Let us therefore take care 
lest. after having left all things we lose the kingdom of heaven 
for such a trifle. And if we should chance to find money in 
any place, let us no more regard it than the dust we tread under 
our feet, (See Leg. III; Soc., n. 35) for it is ‘‘vanity of vanities, 
and all is vanity.”” (Eccle. 1:2). And if perchance, which God 
forbid, it should happen that any brother should collect or 
have money or coin, except only because of the aforesaid 
necessity of the sick, let all the brothers hold him for a false 
brother, a thief, a robber, and one having a purse, unless he 
should become truly penitent. And let the brothers in nowise 
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receive money for alms or cause it to be received, seek it or 
cause it to be sought, or money for other houses or places; nor 
let them go with any person seeking money or coin for such 
places. But the brothers may perform all other services which 
are not contrary to our life, with the blessing of God. ‘The 
brothers may however for the manifest necessity of the lepers 
ask alms for them. But let them be very wary of money. But 
let all the brothers likewise take great heed not to search the 
world for any filthy lucre. 


9—Of asking for Alms. 


Let all the brothers strive to follow the humility and poverty 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and let them remember that we ought 
to have nothing else in the whole world, except as the Apostle 
says: ‘Having food and wherewith to be covered with these 
we are content.” (I Tim. 6:8) And they ought to rejoice 
when they converse with mean and despised persons, with the 
poor and the weak, with the infirm and lepers, and with those 
who beg in the streets. And when it may be necessary, let . 
them go for alms. And let them not be ashamed thereof, but 
rather remember that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Living and Omnipotent God, set His face “‘as a hard rock” 
(Is. 50:7) and was not ashamed, and was poor, and a stranger, 
and lived on alms, He Himself and the Blessed Virgin and His 
disciples. And when men may treat them with contempt, and 
refuse to give them an alms, let them give thanks for this to 
God, because for these shames they shall receive great honor 
before the tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ. And let them 
know that the injuries shall not be imputed to those who 
suffer them, but to those who offer them. And alms is an 
inheritance and a right which is due to the poor, which our 
Lord Jesus Christ purchased for us. And the brothers who 
labor in seeking it will have a great recompense, and they will 
procure and acquire a reward for those who give; for all that 
men leave in this world shall perish, but for the charity and 
alms-deeds they have done they will receive a reward from God. 
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And let one make known clearly his wants to another, in 
order that he may find and receive what are necessary for him. 
And let everyone love and nourish his brother as a mother 
loves and nourishes her son, in so far as God gives them grace. 
And “‘let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not: and 
he that eateth not, let him not judge him that eateth.”’ (Rom. 
14:3) And whensoever a necessity shall arise, it is lawful for 
all the. brothers, wherever they may be, to eat of all food that 
man can eat, as our Lord said of David, who ‘‘did eat the 
loaves of proposition, which was not lawful to eat but for 
the priests.” (Mark 2:26). And let them remember what the 
Lord says: ‘‘and take heed to yourselves, lest perhaps your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and 
the cares of this life; and that they come upon you suddenly. 
For as a snare shall it come upon all that sit upon the face of 
the whole earth.” (Luke 21:34-35) And in like manner in 
time of manifest necessity let all the brothers act in their needs, 
as our Lord shall give them grave, for necessity has no law. 


10—Of the Sick Brothers. 


If any of the brothers fall into sickness, Wherever he may 
be, let the others not leave him, unless one of the brothers, or 
more if it be necessary, be appointed to serve him as they would 
wish to be served themselves; but in urgent necessity they may 
commit him to some person who will take care of him in his 
infirmity. And I ask the sick brother that he give thanks to 
the Creator for all things, and that he desire to be as God wills 
him to be, whether sick or well; for all whom the Lord has 
predestined to eternal life, (See Acts. 13:48) are disciplined 
by the rod of afflictions and infirmities, and the spirit of com- 
punction; as the Lord says: ‘‘Such as I love I rebuke and 
chastise.” (Apoc. 3:19) If, however, he be disquieted and 
angry, either against God or against the brothers, or perhaps 
ask eagerly for remedies, desiring too much to deliver his body 
which is soon to die, which is an enemy to the soul, this comes 
to him from evil and he is fleshly, and seems not to be of the 
brothers, because he loves his body more than his soul. 
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11—That the Brothers ought not to speak eat or detract, - 
but ought to love one another. 


And let all the brothers take care not to calumniate anyone, 
nor to contend in words. (See II Tim. 2: 14) Let them indeed 
study to maintain silence as far as God gives them grace. Let 
them also not dispute among themselves or with others, but 
let them be ready ie answer with humility, saying: “we are 
unprofitable servants.’ (Luke 17:10) And let them not be 
angry, for ‘‘whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment. And whosoever shall say to his 
brother Raca, shall be in danger of the council. And whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.’ (Matt. 
5:22) And let them love one another, as the Lord says: “This 
is My commandment, that you love one another, as I have loved 

ou.” (John 15:12) And let them show their love by. the 

works, (Jas. 2:18) they do for each other, according as the 
Apostle says: ‘‘let us not love in word or in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.”’ (I John 3:18) Let them “‘speak evil of no 
man” (Tit.°3:2) nor murmur, nor detract others, for it 1s 
written: ‘“‘Whispers and detractors are hateful to God.’ (Rom. 
I:29-30) And let them be ‘“‘gentle, showing all mildness 
toward all men.” (Tit. 3:2) Let them not judge and not 
condemn, and, as the Lord says, let them not pay attention to 
the least sins of others, but rather let them recount their own 
in the bitterness of their soul. (Is. 38:15) And let them 
‘strive to enter by the narrow gate,’ (Luke 13:24) for the 
Lord says: ‘‘How narrow is the gate, and strait is the way 
that leadeth to life, and few are there that find it!” a 
7:14). | 


12—Of avoiding iteconiee Reous and Somaeny of 
Women. 


Let all the brothers, wherever they are or may go, carefully 
avoid unbecoming looks,.and company of women, and let no 
one converse with them alone. Let the priests speak to them 
honestly, giving them penance or some spiritual counsel. And 
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let no woman whatsoever be received to obedience by any 
brother, but spiritual counsel being given to her let her do 
penance where she wills. Let us all carefully watch over our- 
selves, and hold all our members in subjection, for the Lord 
says: “Whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her, 
hath already committed adultery with her in his heart.” 
eiviatt. 5:28). 


13—_Of the Punishment of Fornicators. 


If any brother by the instigation of the devil should commit 
fornication, let him be deprived of the habit of the Order which 
he has lost by his base iniquity and let him put it aside wholly, 
and let him be altogether expelled from our religion. And let 
him afterwards do penance for his sins. 


-14—How the Brothers should go through the World. 


When the brothers travel through the world, let them carry 
nothing by the way, neither bag, nor purse, nor bread, nor 
money, nor a staff. And whatsoever house they shall enter, 
let them first say, ‘‘Peace be to this house,’’ and remaining in 
the same house, let them eat and drink what things they have.” 
(See Luke 9:3; 10:4-8) Let them not resist evil, (See Matt. 
5:39) but if anyone should strike them on the cheek, let them 
turn to him the other; and if anyone take away their garment, 
let them not forbid him the tunic also. Let them give to every- 
one that asketh them, and if anyone take away their goods, 
let them not ask them again. (See Luke 6:29-30). 


15—That the Brothers may not keep Beasts nor ride. 


I enjoin all the brothers, both clerics and laics, that when 
they travel through the world, or reside in places, they in no 
Wise, either with them or with others or in any other way, 
have any kind of beast of burden. Nor is it lawful for them 
to ride on horseback ‘unless they are compelled by infirmity or 
great necessity. 
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16—Of those who go among the Saracens and other Infidels. 


The Lord says: “‘Behold, I send you as sheep in the midst 
of wolves. Be ye therefore wise as serpents and simple as doves, ’ 
(Matt. 10:16) Wherefore, whoever of the brothers may wish, 
by divine inspiration, to go among the Saracens and other 
infidels, let them go with the permission of their minister and 
servant. But let the minister give them leave and not refuse 
them, if he sees they are fit to be sent; he will be held to render 
an account to the Lord if in this way or in other things he 
acts indiscreetly. The brothers, however, who go may conduct 
themselves in two ways spiritually among them. One way is 
not to make disputes or contentions; but let them be ‘‘subject 
to every human creature for God’s sake,’ (I Pet. 2:13) yet 
confessing themselves to be Christians. The other way is that 
when they see it is pleasing to God, they announce the Word 
of God, that they may believe in Almighty God,—Father, and 
Son, and Holy Ghost, the Creator of all, our Lord the Redeemer 
and Saviour the Son, and that they should be baptized and 
be made Christians, because, “‘unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God- “(Johns 325). | 

These and other things which please God they may say to 
them, for the Lord says in the Gospel: ‘‘Everyone that shall 
confess Me before men, I will also confess him before My 
Father who is in heaven;’’ (Matt. 10:32) and “‘he that shall 
be ashamed of Me and My words, of him the Son of Man shall 
be ashamed, when He shall come in His majesty and that of 
His Father, and of the holy angels.’’ (Luke 9:26). 

And let all the brothers, wherever they may be, remember 
that they have given themselves, and have relinquished their 
bodies to our Lord Jesus Christ; and for love of Him they 
ought to expose themselves to enemies both visible and invisible, 
for the Lord says: ‘‘Whosoever shall lose his life for My sake, 


shall save it (Mark 8:35; Luke 9:24) in eternal life. “Blessed 
are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs 1s 


the kingdom of heaven.’ (Matt. 5:10) “If they have perse- 
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cuted Me, they will also persecute you.’’ (John 15:20) If 
however they should persecute you in one city, flee to another. 
(See Matt. 10:23) “Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and speak all that is evil against you, un- 
truly, for My sake.’ (Matt. 5:11-12) “Be glad in that day 
and rejoice, for your reward is great in heaven.’’ (Luke 6:23) 
“I shall say to you, my friends, be not afraid of them who kill 
the body, and after that have no more than they can do.” 
(Luke 12:4) “‘See that ye are not troubled’? (Matt. 24:6) 
“In your patience you shall possess your souls.’”’ (Luke 21:19) 
“But he that shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved.”’ 
eMatt“10:22>.. 


1 7—Of Preachers. 


Let none of the brothers preach contrary to the form and 
institution of the holy Roman Church, and unless this has 
been conceded to him by his minister. But let the minister take 
care that he does not grant this leave indiscreetly to anyone. 
Nevertheless, let all the brothers preach by their works. And 
let no minister or preacher appropriate to himself the ministry 
of brothers or the office of preaching, but let him give up his 
office without any contradiction at whatever hour it may be 
enjoined on him. Wherefore I beseech in the charity which 
God is (See I John 4:8) all my brothers, preachers, orators ot 
laborers, both clerics and laics, that they study to humble 
themselves in all things and that they glory not, nor rejoice, 
nor inwardly exalt themselves on account of good works and 
words, nor indeed for any good which God may sometimes 
say or do and operate in them or by them, according to what | 
the Lord says: “‘But yet rejoice not, in this that spirits are 
subject unto you.”’ (Luke 10:20) And let us know for certain 
that nothing belongs to us but vices and sins. And we ought 
rather to rejoice when we “‘fall into divers temptation,’ (James 
1:2) and when we bear some afflictions or sorrows of soul or 
body in this world for the sake of eternal life. Let us then 
all, brothers, avoid all pride and vainglory. Let us keep our- 
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selves from the wisdom of this world, and the prudence of the - 
flesh; for the ‘spirit of the world wishes and: cares much for 
words, but little for work; and it seeks not religion and interior 
sanctity of spirit, but. wishes and desires a religion and sanctity 
appearing from without to men. And these are they of whom 
the Lord says: “Amen, I say unto you, they have received 
their reward.” (Matt. 6:2) But the spirit of the Lord wishes 
the flesh to be mortified and despised, and to be considered vile, 
abject, and contemptible; and it studies humility and patience, 
pure simplicity, and true peace of mind, and always desires 
above all things divine fear and divine wisdom, and the divine 
love of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

And let us refer all good to the Lord God most High and 
Supreme; let us acknowledge that all good belongs to Him, and 
let us give thanks for all to Him from whom all good proceeds. 
And may He, the most High and Supeme, only True God, 
have, and may there be rendered to Him and may He receive, 
all honors and reverences, all praises, and benedictions, all 
thanks and all glory, to whom all good belongs, who alone 
is good. (See Luke 18:19) And when, we see or hear evil said 
or God blasphemed, let us bless and thank and praise the 
Lord, who is blessed for ever. Amen. 


18—How the Ministers should meet together. 


Each Minister may assemble with his brothers every year 
wherever he may please on the Feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, to treat of those things which belong to God. And let 
all the ministers who are in parts beyond the sea and beyond 
the mountains come once in three years, and the other ministers 
once every year to the chapter on Whit Sunday, at the Church 
of St. Mary of the Portiuncula, unless it be otherwise ordered 
by the minister and servant of the whole brotherhood. 


19—That all the Brothers must live in a Catholic way. 

Let all the brothers be Catholics, and live and speak in a 
Catholic manner. But if anyone should err from the Catholic 
faith and life in word or in deed, and will not amend, let him 
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be altogether expelled from our fraternity. And us hold all 
clerics and religious as our masters in those things which regard 
the salvation of souls, if they do not deviate from: our religion, 
and let us reverence their office and order and administration in 


the Lord. 


20—Of the Confession of the Brothers and of the Reception 
of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Let my blessed brothers, both clerics and laics, confess their 
sins to priests of our religion. And if they cannot do this, 
let them confess to other discreet and Catholic priests, knowing 
firmly and hoping that from whatever Catholic priests they 
“may receive penance and absolution, they will undoubtedly be 
absolved from these sins if they take care to observe humbly 
and faithfully the penance enjoined them. If however they 
cannot then have a priest, let them confess to their brother, as 
the Apostle James says: ‘“‘Confess your sins to one another; 
(James 5:16) but let them not on this account fail to have 
recourse to priests, for to priests alone the power of binding 
and loosing has been given. And thus contrite and having 
confessed, let them receive the Body and Blood of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ with great humility and veneration, calling to 
mind what the Lord Himself says: “‘He that eateth My Flesh 
and drinketh My Blood hath everlasting life;’’ (John 6:55) 
and ‘‘Do this for a commemoration of Me’ (Luke 22:19). 


21—Of the Praise and Exhortation which all the Brothers 

may make. 

And this or the like exhortation and praise all my brothers 
may announce with the blessing of God, whenever it may please 
them among whatever men they may be: Fear and honor, 
praise and bless God, give thanks (I Thess. 5:18) and adore 
the Lord God Almighty in Trinity and Unity, Father, and 
Son, and Holy Ghost, the Creator of all. ‘““Do Penance,”’ (Matt. 
3:2) bring forth fruits worthy of penance, (Luke 3:8) for 
know that we must soon die. ‘‘Give and it shall be given to 
you;” (Luke 6:38) ‘‘Forgive, and you shall be forgiven.” 
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(Luke 6:37) And if you do not forgive men their sins, the 
Lord will not forgive you your sins. (See Mark 11:26) Con- 
fess all your sins. (See James 5:16) Blessed are they who shall 
die in penitence, for they shall be in the kingdom of heaven. 
Woe to those who do not die in penitence, for they shall be 
the children of the devil, whose works they do, (See John 
8:44) and they shall go into eternal fire. Beware and abstain 

from all evil, and persevere in good until the end. | | 


22—Of the Admonition of the Brothers. 


Let us all, brothers, give heed to what the Lord says: ‘‘Love 
your enemies, and do good to them that hate you.’ (Matt. 
5:44) For our Lord Jesus, whose footsteps we ought to fol- 
low, (See I Peter 2:21) called His betrayer friend, (See Matt. 
26:50) and offered Himself willingly to His crucifiers. There- 
fore all those who unjustly inflict upon us tribulations and 
anguishes, shames and injuries, sorrows and torments, martyr- 
dom and death, are our friends whom we ought to love much, 
because we gain eternal life by that which they make us suffer. 
And let us hate our body with its vices and sins, because by 
living carnally it wishes to deprive us of the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and eternal life, and to lose itself with all else in 
hell; for we by our own fault are corrupt, miserable, and averse 
to good, but prompt and willing to evil; because, as the Lord 
says in the Gospel—from the heart of men proceed and come 
evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covet- 
ousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, and evil eye, false 
testimonies, blasphemy, foolishness. (See Matt. 15:19, and 
Mark 7:21-22) All these evils come from within, from the 
heart of man, and these are what defile a man. 


But now, after having renounced the world, we have noth- 
ing else to do but to be solicitous to follow the will of God 
and to please Him. Let us take much care that we be not the 
wayside, or the stony or thorny ground, according to what the 
Lord says in the Gospel: The seed is the word of God. And 
that which fell by the wayside and was trampled under foot 
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are they that hear the word and do not understand; then the 
devil cometh and snatcheth that which has been sown in their 
hearts, and taketh the word out of their hearts, lest believing 
they should be saved. But that which fell upon the rock are 
they who, when they hear the word, at once receive it with 
joy; but when tribulation and persecution arise on account of 
the word, they are immediately scandalized, and these have no 
roots in themselves, but are for a while, for they believe for a 
while, and in time of temptation fall away. But that which 
fell among thorns are they who hear the word of God, and 
the solicitude and cares of this world, the fallacies of riches, 
and the desire of other things entering in, choke the word, and 
it becomes unfruitful. But that sown on good ground are they 
who, in a good and perfect heart, hearing the word, understand 
and keep it, and bring forth fruit in patience (See Matt. 13:19- 
23; Mark 4:15-20; Luke 8:11-15). 


And for this reason, brothers, let us, as the Lord says, ‘‘Let 
the dead bury their dead.’’ (Matt. 8:22) And let us be much 
on our guard against the malice and cunning of Satan, who 
desires that man should not give his heart and mind to the 
Lord God, and who going about seeks to seduce the heart of 
man under pretext of some reward or benefit, to smother the 
words and precepts of the Lord from memory, and who wishes 
to blind the heart of man by worldly business and cares, and 
to dwell there, as the Lord says: ‘‘When an unclean spirit is 
gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places seeking rest 
and findeth none; then he saith: “I will return into my house 
whence I came out. And coming he findeth it empty, swept 
and garnished. Then he goeth and taketh with him seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in, and 
dwell there; and the last state of that man is made worse than 
the first.”’ (Matt. 12-43-45; see Luke 11:24-26) Wherefore 
let us all, brothers, watch much lest under pretext of some 
reward or labor or aid we lose or separate our mind and heart 
from the Lord. But I beseech all the brothers both the min- 
isters and others, in the charity which God is, (See I John 
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4:16) that, overcoming all obstacles and putting aside all care 
and solicitude, to serve, love, and honor the Lord God with a 
clean heart and a pure mind, which He seeks above all. And 
let us always make in us a tabernacle and dwelling-place for 
Him, who is the Lord God Omnipotent, Father, and Son, and 
Holy Ghost, who says: ‘Watch, therefore, praying at all times, 
that you may be accounted worthy to escape”’ all the evils ‘‘that © 
are to come, and to stand before the Son of Man.’ (Luke 
21:36) And when you stand to pray, (See Mark 11:25) 
say, “Our Father, who art in heaven.’’ And let us adore Him 
with a pure heart, for ‘““‘we ought always to pray, and not to 
faint,’ (Luke 18:1) for the Father seeks such adorers. ‘‘God 
is a spirit, and they that adore Him, must adore Him in spirit 
and in truth.” (John 4:24) And let us have recourse to Him 
as the ‘Shepherd and Bishop of our souls,’ (I Peter 2:25) — 
who says: “I am the Good Shepherd,’’ who feed My sheep, 
‘and I lay down My life for My flock.’’ (See John 10:11 and 
15) But all you are brothers. ‘“‘And call none your father upon 
earth; for one is your Father who is in heaven. Neither be ye 
called masters, for one is your master, who is in heaven, 
Christ.’” (See Matt. 23:8-10) “If you abide in Me, and My 
words abide in you, you shall ask whatever you will, and it 
shall be done unto you.”’ (John 15:7) ‘‘Where there are two 
or three gathered together in My Name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’’ (Matt. 18:20) “Behold, I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world.’ (Matt. 28:20) 
“The words that I have spoken to you are spirit and life.” 
(John 6:64) “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life” 
(John 14:6). ) 


Let us therefore hold fast the words, the life and the doctrine 
and holy Gospel of Him who deigned for us to ask His Father 
to manifest to us His Name, saying: ‘‘Father, I have manifested 
Thy Name to the men whom Thou hast given Me because the — 
words which Thou gavest Me I have given to them, and they 
have received them, and have known in very deed that I came 
forth out of Thee, and they have believed that Thou didst 
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send Me. I pray for them, I pray not for the world, but for them 
whom Thou hast given Me, because they are Thine and all 
My things are Thine. Holy Father, keep them in Thy Name 
whom Thou hast given Me, that they, may be one, as We 
also are. These things I speak in the world that they may 
have joy filled in themselves. I have given them Thy word, 
and the world hath hated them, because they are not of the 
world, as I also am not of the world. I pray not that Thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldst 
keep them from evil. Sanctify them in truth. Thy word 1s 
truth. As Thou hast sent Me into the world, I have sent them 
into the world. And for them I do sanctify Myself, that they 
may be sanctified in truth. Not for them only do I pray, but 
for them also who through their word shall believe in Me, that 
they may be consummated in one, and that the world may 
know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as Thou 
hast also loved Me. I have made known Thy Name to them, 
that the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me may be in them, 
and I in them. Father, I will that where I am, they also whom 
Thou hast given Me may be with Me, that they may see Thy 
glory in Thy kingdom (See John 17:6-26). 3 
23—Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. 

Almighty, most Holy, most High and Supreme God, Holy 
and Just Father, Lord King of heaven and earth, for Thyself 
we give thanks to Thee because by Thy holy will, and by 
Thine only Son, Thou hast created all things spiritual and 
corporal in the Holy Ghost and didst place us made to Thy 
image and likeness (See Gen. 1:26; 2:15) in paradise, whence 
we fell by our own fault. And we give Thee thanks because, as — 


- by Thy Son Thou didst create us, so by the true and holy 


love with which Thou hast loved us, (See John 17:26) Thou 
didst cause Him true God and true Man, to be born of the 
glorious and ever-Virgin, most Blessed holy Mary, and didst 
will that He should redeem us captives by His Cross and Blood 
and Death. And we give thanks to Thee because Thy Son 
Himself is to come again in the glory of his Majesty to put the 
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wicked who have not done penance for their sins, and have 
not known Thee, in eternal fire, and to say to all who have 
known Thee and adored Thee, and served Thee in penance: 
‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess the kingdom prepared 
for you from the beginning of the world’ (Matt. 25:34). 


And since all we wretches and sinners are not worthy to 
name Thee, we humbly beseech Thee, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Thy beloved Son, in whom Thou art well pleased, (See 
Matt. 17:5) together with the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, may 
give thanks to Thee as it is pleasing to Thee and Them, for 
all; He suffices Thee always for all through whom Thou hast 
done so much for us. Alleluia. And we earnestly beg the 
glorious Mother, the Most Blessed Mary ever-Virgin, Blessed 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and all the choirs of the blessed 
spirits, seraphim, cherubim, and thrones, dominations, prin- 
cipalities and powers, virtues, angels and archangels, blessed 
John the Baptist, John the Evangelist, Peter, Paul, the blessed 
patriarchs and prophets, innocents, apostles, evangelists, disci- 
ples, martyrs, confessors, virgins, blessed Elias and Enoch, and 
all the Saints who have-been and are, and shall be, for Thy 
love, that they may, as it is pleasing to Thee, give thanks for 
these things to the most High, true God, eternal and living, 
with Thy most dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Ghost, the Paraclete, for ever and ever. Amen. Alleluia. 

And all we, brothers minor, useless servants, humbly entreat 
and beseech all those within the holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church wishing to serve God, and all ecclesiastical Orders, 
priests, deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, lectors, door- 
keepers and all clerics; all religious men and women, all boys 
and children, poor and needy, kings and princes, laborers, hus- - 
bandmen, servants and masters, all virgins, continent, and 
married people, laics, men and women, all infants, youths, 
young men and old, healthy and sick, all small and great, and 
all peoples, clans, tribes, and tongues, all nations and all men 
in all the earth, who are and shall be, that we may persevere 
in the true faith and in doing penance, for otherwise no one 
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can be saved. Let us all love with all our heart, with all our 
soul, with all our mind, with all our strength and fortitude, 
with all our understanding and with all our powers, (See 
Deut. 6:5; Mark 12:30 and 33; Luke 10:27) with our whole 
might and whole affection, with our innermost parts, our whole 
desires, and wills, the Lord God, who has given, and gives to 
us all, the whole body, the whole soul, and our life: who has 
created and redeemed us, and by His mercy alone will save us; 
who has done and does all good to us; miserable and wretched 
vile, unclean, ungrateful, and evil. 


Let us therefore desire nothing else, wish for nothing else, 
and let nothing please and delight us except our Creator and 
all good, entire good, the true and supreme good, who alone is 
good, (See Luke 18:19) merciful and kind, gentle and sweet, 
who alone is holy, just, true, and upright, who alone is benign, 
pure and clean, from whom, and through whom, ‘and in whom 
is all mercy, all grace, all glory of all penitents and of the just, 
and of the blessed rejoicing in heaven. Let nothing therefore 
hinder us, let nothing separate us, let nothing come between us. 
Let us all, everywhere, in every place, at every hour, and at all 
times, daily and continually believe, truly and humbly, and let 
us hold in our hearts, and love, honor, adore, serve, praise and 
bless, glorify and exalt, magnify and give thanks to the most 
High and Supreme, Eternal God, in Trinity and Unity, to the 
Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, to the Creator of all, to the 
Saviour of all who believe and hope in Him, and love Him, 
who, without beginning or end, is immutable, invisible, unerr- 
ing, ineffable, incomprehensible, unfathomable, blessed, praise- 
worthy, glorious, exalted, sublime, most high, sweet, amiable, 
lovable, and always wholly desirable above all forever and ever. 


In the Name of the Lord, I beseech all the brothers that they 
learn the tenor and sense of those things that are written in this 
life for the salvation of our souls, and frequently recall them 
to mind. And I pray God that He who is. Almighty, Three 
in One, may bless all who teach, learn, hold, remember, and 
fulfill those things as often as they repeat and do what is there 
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written for our salvation. And I entreat all, kissing their feet, 
to love greatly, keep and treasure up these things. And.on the 
part of Almighty God and of the Lord Pope, and by obedience, 
I, Brother Francis, strictly command and enjoin that no one 
subtract from those things that are written in this life, or add 
anything written to it over and ANAS and that the brothers 
have no other Rule. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen. 


SECOND RULE OF THE FRIARS MINOR 
(The “Regula -Bullata ot 1223) 


1—In the Name of the Lord begins the Life of the Minor 
Brothers. 


The Rule and Life of the Minor Brothers is this, namely, to 
observe the Holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, by living in 
Obedience, without property and in chastity. Brother Francis 
promises obedience and reverence to the Lord Pope Honorius 
and to his successors canonically elected and to the Roman 
Church. And let the other brothers be bound to obey Brother 
Francis and his successors. 


2—Of those who wish to embrace this Life and how they 
ought to be received. 


If any wish to embrace this life and come to our brothers, 
let them send them to their provincial ministers, to whom alone 
and not to others is accorded the power of receiving brothers. 
But let the ministers diligently examine them regarding the 
Catholic faith and the Sacraments of the Church. And if they 
believe all these things, and if they will confess them faith- 
fully and observe them firmly to the end, and if they have no 
wives, or, if they have and their wives have already entered a 
monastry, or have, with the authority of the diocesan bishop, 
given them permission after having made a vow of constinence, 
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and if the wives be of such age that no suspicion may arise 
concerning them, let them (the ministers) say to them the 
word of the Holy Gospel, (See Matt. 19:21) that they go and 
sell all their goods and strive to distribute to the poor. If they 
should not be able to do this, their good will suffices. And the 
brothers and their ministers must take care not to be solicitous 
about their temporal affairs, that they may freely do with their 
affairs, whatsoever the Lord may inspire them. If, however, 
counsel should be required the ministers should have power of 
sending them to some God-fearing men by whose advise their 
goods may be distributed to the poor. Afterwards, let them give 
them clothes of probation, to wit, two tunics without a hood 
and a cord and breaches and a chaperon reaching to the cord, un- 
less at some time the same ministers may decide otherwise accord- 
ing to God. The year of probation being finished, they shall 
be received to obedience, promising to observe always this life 
and rule. And according to the command of the Lord Pope, 
in no wise shall it be allowed them to go out of this religion, 
because, according to the Holy Gospel: ‘“‘No man putting his 
hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the kingdom of 
God.”’ (Luke 9:62) And let those who have already promised 
obedience have one tunic with a hood, and if they wish it 
another without a hood. And those who are obliged by neces- 
sity may wear shoes. And let all the brothers be clothed in 
poor garments and they may patch them with pieces of sack- 
cloth and other things, with the blessing of God. I admonish 
and exhort them not to despise or judge men whom they see 
clothed in fine and showy garments using dainty meats and 
drinks, but rather let each judge and despise himself. 


3—Of the Divine Office, and of Fasting; and how the 
Brothers must go through the world. 


Let the clerics perform the Divine Office according to the 
order of the holy Roman Church, with the exception of the 
Psalter; wherefore they may have breviaries. But let the laics 
Say twenty-four Paternosters for Matins; five for Lauds; for 
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Prime, Tierce, Sext and None—for each of these, seven; for 
Vespers, however, twelve, for Compline seven; and let them 
pray for the dead. 

And let them fast from the Feast of All Saints until the 
Nativity of the Lord. But the holy Lent which begins from 
Epiphany and continues for forty days, which the Lord has 
consecrated by His holy fast— (See Matt. 4:2) may those who 
keep it voluntarily be blessed by the Lord and those who do 
not wish may not be constrained. But they must fast during 
the other one until the Resurrection of the Lord. At other 
times, however, they shall not be obliged to fast, except on- 
Fridays. But in time of manifest necessity the brothers shall 
not be bound to corporal fasting. 

I indeed counsel, warn, and exhort my brothers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ that when they go through the world they be not 
litigious nor contend in words, (See Tit. 3:2 and II Tim. 2:14) 
nor judge others; but that they be gentle, peaceful, modest, 
meek and humble, speaking honestly to all as is fitting. And 
they must not ride on horseback unless compelled by manifest 
necessity or infirmity. Into whatsoever house they may enter 
let them first say: Peace be to this house! And, according to 
the holy Gospel, it is lawful to eat of all foods which are set 
before them (See Luke 10:5 and 8). | 


4—That the Brothers must not receive money. 


I strictly enjoin on all the brothers that in no wise they 
receive coins or money, either themselves or through an inter- 
posed person. Nevertheless, for the necessities of the sick and 
for clothing the other brothers, let the ministers and custodes 


alone take watchful care through spiritual friends, according to 


places and times and cold climates, as they shall see expedient in 
the necessity, saving always that, as has been said, they shall 
not receive coins or money. 


5—Of the manner of working. 


Let those brothers to whom the Lord has given the grace of 
working labor faithfully and devoutly, so that in banishing — 
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idleness, the enemy of the soul, they do not extinguish the 
spirit of holy prayer and devotion, to which all temporal things 
must be subservient. They may, however, receive as the reward 
of their labor, the things needful for the body for themselves 
and their brothers, with the exception of coins or money, and 
that humbly, as benefits the servants of God and the followers 
of most holy poverty. 


6—That the Brothers shall appropriate nothing to them- 
selves; and of seeking Alms and of the Sick Brothers. 


The brothers shall appropriate nothing to themselves, neither 
a house nor place nor anything. And as pilgrims and strangers, 


(See 1 Peter 2:11) in this world, serving the Lord in poverty 
and humility, let them go confidently in quest of alms, nor 


ought they to be ashamed, because the Lord made Himself poor 
for us in this world. This, my dearest brothers, is the height 
of the most sublime poverty which has made you heirs and 
kings of the kingdom of heaven: poor in goods, but exalted in 
virtue. Let that be your portion, for it leads to the land of 
the living; (See Ps. 141:6) cleaving to it unreservedly, my 
best beloved brothers, for in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
never desire to possess anything else under heaven. 

And wheresoever the brothers are and may find themselves, 
let them mutually show among themselves that they are of the 
one household. And let one make known his needs with con- 
fidence to the other, for, if a mother nourishes and loves her 
carnal son, how much more earnestly ought one to love and 
nourish his spiritual brother! And if any of them should fall 
into illness, the other brothers must serve him as they would 
wish to be served themselves. 


1 7+-OF the Penance to be imposed on Brothers who sin. 


If any of the brothers, at the instigation of the enemy, sin 
mortally by those sins for which it is ordained among the 
brothers that recourse should be had to the provincial minis- 
ters alone, the aforesaid brothers are bound to have recourse to 
them as soon as possible, without delay. But let the ministers 
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themselves, if they are priests, impose penance on them with 
mercy; if however they are not priests, let them have it imposed 
by other priests of the Order, as if may seem to them most 
expedient, according to God. And they must beware lest they 
be angry or troubled on account of the sins of others, because 
anger and trouble impede charity in themselves and in others. 


8—Of the Election of the Minister General of this Brother- 
hood, and of the Whitsun Chapter. 


All the brothers are bound always to have one of the brothers 
of this religion as minister general and servant of the whole . 
brotherhood, and they are strictly bound to obey him. At his 
death the election of a successor must be made by the provincial 
ministers and custodes in the Whitsun Chapter, in which the 
provincial ministers are always bound to convene at the same 
time, wheresoever it may be appointed by the minister general, 
and that once in three years or at a longer or shorter interval 
as may be ordained by the said minister. And if at any time 
it should be apparent to the whole of the provincial ministers 
that the aforesaid minister general is not sufficient for the service 
and the common welfare of the brothers, let the aforesaid min- 
isters, to whom the election has been committed, be bound to 
elect for themselves another as custos in the name of the Lord. 
But after the Whitsun Chapter the ministers and custodes may 
each, if they wish and it seem expedient to them, convoke their 
brothers to a chapter in their custodies once in the same year. 


GO) Ff Preachers’ 


The brothers must not preach in the diocese of any bishop 
when their doing so, may be opposed by him. And let no one 
of the brothers dare to preach in any way to the people, unless 
he has been examined and approved by the minister general of 
this brotherhood, and the office of preaching conceded to him 
by the latter. I also warn and exhort the same brothers that 
11 the preaching they do their words be fire-tried and pure 
(See Ps. 11:7 and 17:31) for the utility and edification of 
the people, announcing to them vices and virtues, punishment 
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and glory, with brevity of speech because the Lord made His 
word short upon earth (See Rom. Ne Ngee i 


10—Of the Admonition and Correction of the Brothers. 


Those Brothers who are ministers and servants of the other 
brothers, shall visit and admonish their brothers, and shall 
humbly and charitably correct them, not commanding them 
anything against their soul and our Rule. The brothers how- 
ever who are subject must remember that, for God, they have 
renounced their own will. Wherefore I order them strictly to 
obey their ministers in all things which they have promised 
the Lord to observe and are not against their souls and our 
Rule. And wheresoever there are brothers who see and know 
that they are not able to observe the rule spiritually, they ought 
to and can recur to their ministers. And let the ministers receive 
them charitably and kindly and show sO. great familiarity 
toward them that they (the culprits) may speak and act with 
them as masters with their servants, for thus it ought to be, 
since the ministers are the servants of all the brothers. 

[ also warn and exhort the brothers in the Lord Jesus Christ 
that they beware of all pride, vain glory, envy, covetousness, 
(See Luke 12:15) the cares and solicitudes of this world, of 
detraction and murmuring. Let not those who are ignorant 
of letters care to learn letters, but let them consider that, beyond 
all, they should desire to possess the spirit of the Lord and His 
holy operation, to’ pray always to Him with a pure heart and 
to have humility, patience in persecution and in infirmity and 
to love those who persecute, reprove, and accuse us, because 
the Lord has said: ‘“‘Love your enemies... and pray for them 
that persecute and caluminate you.’’ (Matt. 5:44) “Blessed 
are they that suffer persecution for justice sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 5:10) “But he that shall per- 
severe to the end, he shall be saved’ (Matt. 10:22). 

11—That the Brothers must not enter the Monasteries of 

Nuns. 


I strictly command all the brothers not to have suspicious 
intimacy, or conferences with women, and let none enter the 
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monasteries of nuns except those to whom special permission 
has been granted by the Apostolic See. And let them not be 
godfathers of men or women, that scandal may not arise on 
this account among the brothers or concerning the brothers. 


12—Of those who go among the Saracens and other Infidels. 


Let all of the brothers who: by divine inspiration desire to go 
amongst the Saracens of other infidels, ask leave therefor from 
their provincial ministers. But the ministers must give permis- 
sion to go to none except to those whom they see are fitted to 
be sent. : 

Morever, I enjoin on the ministers, by obedience, that they 
ask of the Lord Pope one of the Cardinals of the holy Roman 
Church to be governor, protector, and corrector of this brother- 
hood, so that being always subject and submissive at the feet 
of the same holy Church, grounded in the Catholic faith, (See 
Col. 1:23) we may observe poverty and humility and the 
holy Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, which we have firmly 
promised. 


Cardinal Bessarion Titular of SS. XII Apostoli. 


CHAPTER IV 


Organization, Constitution and Administration of the Order 
Friars Minor.* 


$1 The General and his Curia. The General Chapter.. 


The norm of life for the followers of St. Francis of Assisi 
and the government of their community is laid down in simple 
and more or less general terms in the Rule common to all three 
Franciscan Families (Friars Minor “‘Leonine’’ or Reformed: 
Friars Minor Conventuals and Friars Minor Capuchin). The 
specific application of the Rule is made in the Constitutions 
proper to each Family. Since however, the essential elements 
are common to all three, this chapter can be treated as common 
to all. Individual differences will be pointed out during the 
course of this chapter. 


‘The Franciscan organization, in the beginning rather patri- 
archal and loosely defined by the founder, gradually emerged 
into a predominantly representative form of government in 
both its administrative and legislative character. At the head of 
the whole Order stands the MINISTER GENERAL (Chapter 
8 of the Rule), the “‘servant of the whole brotherhood.’’? As 
far back as 1213 Francis had designated Peter Cataneo as his 
Vicar, so that in case he, the Seraphic Patriarch, were ever 
absent from Portiuncula, the brethren would have someone to 
whom they might recur. On the death of Peter Cataneo, Fran- 


1 Manuale det Frati Minori Conventuali (Editio Caratelli) (Rome: Typ. 
Vat., 1897); E. Gurney Salter, The Coming of the Friars Minor to Eng- 
land and Germany (London: Dent, 1926) p. XXXIII; J. Sever, The Eng- 
lish Franciscans under Henry III (London: Blackwell, 1915); Holzapfel, 
Heribert, O.F.M., Handbuch, etc. p. 171-205. Cath. Encyc, VI 291; Heim- 
bucher, III ed. I 689; Arthur S. B. Freer, M. A., The Early Franciscans and 
Jesuits. A Study in Contrasts (London, 1922); P. Will. Lampen, O.F.M., 
“De Superioribus juxta Regulam S. Benedicti et juxta S. P. N. Franctscum”’ 
in AFH XXIV 557-60. 

? For a chronological list of Ministers General up to 1517 cf. part III, 
Chapter XI; also Manuale Caratelli op. cit. p. 242 ff. 
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cis, at the Chapter celebrated that year appointed Brother Elias © 
Vicar General, who retained that office until June, 1227. 
The General is elected by the Provincial Ministers and Cus- 
todes (cf. infra) at the Whitsun Chapter and, in accordance 
with a decision of Alexander IV of 1255, needs no further 
confirmation.* In the beginning his term of office was indefinite. 
St. Francis speaks of the election of a successor only after the 
death of the precedent incumbent. ‘This, however, was soon 
taken to comprise also resignation, and especially removal from 
office due to incompetency, for which Francis himself had pro- 
vided, by the “‘universitas ministrorum et custodum’’ (Chapter 
8 of the Rule). Such removals, as we have repeatedly seen 
throughout the First and Second Part of this volume, were fre- 
quently due to elevations to cardinalitial or episcopal dignities, 
e.g. Jerome of Ascoli, Farinier, etc.; to heresy or suspicion of 
heresy, e.g. John of Parma, (Chapter VII) Michael of Cesena 
(Chapter XI ff); to a lack of administrative ability e.g. Ray- 
mond Gaufredi (Chapter X); or to scandal, real or construed, 
e.g. Elias (Chapter VI). Later, the term of the Generalate was 
set, first at twelve; later, under Leo X, to six years (cf. Part I 
Chapter VI).° At the Chapter of 1506 it was even limited to 
three years.° Today the six year period is again in vogue. 
The General exercises jurisdiction over.the whole Order 
(Chapter I of the Rule of 1223). In the case of the individual 
friar however, he wields this authority mediately i.e. through 
the Provincials. His power is not unlimited, but subject to the 
Rule and Constitutions; enactments of the General Chapters, 
etc.” He may dispense from the Constitutions in individual 
cases and for a limited time only; never all the Constitutions 


* All of the Generals up to 1517, excepting Egidio Delfini (1500-06) 
and those raised to ecclesiastical dignities outside of the Order were buried in 
Conventual churches. 


+ BESLCg7 6. 
“AM XVI 44. 
AEDS: 
PALKG) V.IT2 0) 
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for the whole Order, for he ‘‘too is subject to authority.’’® Only 
a General Chapter with the approval of the Holy See may per- 
manently change either the whole framework of the Constitu- 
tions or any article thereof. He is to visit the whole Order 
once during the course of his Generalate (Chapter X of the 
Rule) Benedict XII° set the space of time during which he was 
to visit the Order at ten years, but exempted therefrom the 
Provinces of Ireland, Roumania and the Holy Land, the reason 
being the great distance from Rome. The Convent of Paris, 
according to an old custom;!9 was to be visited once each year 
either personally by the General or by one of his appointees. 
If impeded by sickness he (or the General Chapter) may send 
Visitators to any given Province. ‘They act under delegated 
powers and report back to the General or to the Chapter.1! He 
confirms, but since 1239 may not appoint Provincials. He may 
reject however the election.12 The Statutes of 1508 prescribed 
that the General have always at his disposal two Visitators: 
but there is no evidence that the decree was ever put into effect, 
since the Vicars and Commissaries, especially in the case of the 
Reformed Communities exercised this duty likewise. The 
Visitators, if appointed, must be members of the Order.13 The 
title of the General is ‘‘Most Reverend Father General’’ (Rev- 
erendissimus). He is a prelate and in liturgical functions ranks 
the same as a Bishop or Archbishop. In case a General die 
during his term of office or is removed, a VICAR APOSTOLIC 
(since 1288) is appointed by the Holy See to rule over the 
Order until the next Chapter convenes. His powers are limited 
in many ways and subject to the amount of authority vested 


Math. 8, 9. 

°BF VI 35. 

EALKG VI 123. 

Ar 1 17. Cf. Part I, Ch. VI. 

SeALKG VI 125. 

* AF II 241. 

“BF VI 21; cf. Part I, Ch. IX; Part II, Ch. XVI. 
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in him by the Holy See. His main duty is to convoke the next 
General Chapter and to preside over the same. Before 1288 the 
provisions of the Chapter of Narbonne (Part I Chapter VIII) 
still prevailed in virtue of which, in case a General die during 
his term of office before the Feast of St. Michael, the Archangel, 
(Sept. 29) the Provincial of the Province in which the General 
passed away, must convoke the General Chapter for the follow- 
ing year. Should the General have died after the Feast of St. 
Michael, the said Provincial must indeed inform the brethren 
of the death of their Father General, but the Chapter need not 
be held until a year and a half or thereabout i.e. until the second 
Pentecost shall have recurred after his death, unless it was al- 
ready due at the very next Pentecost immediately following his 
death. In the meantime a simple interregnum was proclaimed 
and the Order got along as best it could without a General. 
In 1373 Gregory XI ordered the General Chapter of Toulouse 
to elect also a Vicar-General (cf. Part Ch. XV). After death, 
the General shared in the suffragia of every member of the 
Order, the priests saying each a Mass for the repose of his soul; 
the clerics chanting the Divine Office, and the Brothers reciting 
a certain number of vocal prayers. These suffragia have varied 
down the centuries and also vary in the three Franciscan 
Families. 


Among the privileges of the General (and Provincials for 
their Provinces) was the custom of extending to certain bene- 
factors, individuals or whole communities the suffragia of the — 
Order (or Province) i.e., for favors obtained by including their 
departed souls, as those of the rest of the friars, in the prayers, — 
good works, Divine Offices and Masses of the Order. For ex- 
amples of such “communicationes privilegiorum’’ as well to 
Religious of other Orders as to Seculars cf. e.g. AFH XX 222-3; 
XXIII 242-5; 248-250; XXVI 231-3-6; 242-5;) Xn 
49 ff. 


The General is assisted by his Curia (Curia Generalitia) i.e. 
various officials, the most important of whom is the PROCU- 
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RATOR GENERAL? who represents the Order before the 
Holy See and has charge of all.documents pertaining to it in 
its relations to the Order; then a SECRETARY GENERAL 
and a varying number of Assistants or Companions (Soci), 
usually international in character. Due to the fact that the 
popes and their Curia Romana frequently had their abode out- 
side of Rome (Lyons, Perugia, Assisi, Anagni, Naples, Viterbo, 
Rieti, Orvieto, Avignon) the Procurators of the Order fre- 
quently lived likewise away from the Order’s headquarters, 


_ following the Holy See.wherever it went. Hence came the 


expression: Procurator in Sede Romana as used by the Constitu- 
tiones Assisianae, Neapolitanae, and Benedictinae. When how- 
ever, after the “Babylonian Captivity’’ at Avignon and the 
Council of Constance (1414-17) the popes definitely resided 
at Rome, the Procurators General also fixed their habitation in 
the Eternal City. At first they lived at Santa Maria tn Ara 
Coelt, a venerable former Benedictine Monastery given to the 
use of the Friars Minor in 1245 by Pope Innocent IV. When 
Eugene IV gave Ara Coeli to the Observants he also gave the 
Procurators General of the Order (who at that time were also 


_ Conventuals) a new home at the Convent and Church of San 


Salvatore in Onda (near the Ponte Sisto over the Tiber), for- 
merly in charge of the monks of St. Paul, the Hermit.*® This 
home the Conventual Procurators retained until the XIX cen- 


tury, when Gregory XVI conceded its use to the Pallotine 
Fathers, founded in 1834. They then repaired to SS XII Apos- 


toli, the home of the Conventual General. The Procurators 
of the other Franciscan Families (after 1517) lived with their 


* For a list of the Procurator Generals of the Order cf. Benoffi, F., O. 
M.Conv., Dei procuratori generali det Minori nella Curta Romana (Pesaro, 
1831); Manuali Caratelli, op. cit. p. 283 ff. 

** Cf. Carlo Maria Orlandi, Memorite storiche della chiesa del Santisstmo 
Salvatore in Onda (Rome, 1888). In the IV Chapter the author records 
the names of some of the illustrious personages who inhabited that famous 


‘convent or frequented its church; in the V Chapter, the celebrated men of 


learning and ecclesiastical dignitaries who formerly resided there, among them 


being 16 bishops, 4 archbishops, and 3 cardinals, two of whom later became 


popes: Sixtus IV and Sixtus V. 
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respective Generals. Being so closely associated with the Holy 
See the Procurator Generals had a special place of honor during 
papal functions (capella papale or pontificia) and were fre- 
quently the preachers at Vatican services at which the Pope 
assisted (an honor later reserved for the Capuchin Court 
Preacher). “The Dominican Procurators General enjoyed the 
first place; the Franciscans, the second. When the theological 
faculty of the Roman University was established at the Sapien- 
za, the Procurator General of the Order was one of the regular 
professors on the faculty and as such assisted at all promotions 
to the doctorate and other academic degrees. The Procurators 
enjoyed the right of their own seal. At times there were two 
Procurators, one for the Cisalpine the other for the Transalpine 
section of the Order. The first Procurator General on record 
goes back to the year 1247, the Ven. Simon of Montesarchio, 
near Benevento, sent by Innocent IV in 1248 from Lyons to 
reclaim for the Holy See Apulia and the Two Sicilies then held 
by Frederick II. He was barbarously tortured and then mur- 
dered in the cause of the Holy See. The first regulations con- 
cerning the Procurators are to be found in the Constitutiones 
Benedictinae of 1336 (cf. Part Il ‘Ch. XV and Note ig 
Like the General he is to be appointed or elected by the General | 
Chapter. Should he die during his term of office, the General — 
after taking counsel with some “grave Fathers,’ may appoint 
a substitute to take his place. If the Procurator General is 
chosen from the Cisalpine Family, he is to have an Assistant 
Or companion taken from the Transalpine and vice versa. He 
is to receive lodging and board from the Roman Curia where- 
ever it chances to be located; clothing and other expenses are 
to be defrayed by the Provincials, to whom he must render an 
account at the General Chapter. The Constitutiones Farineriae 
of 1354 (cf..Part II Ch: XV)? added nothing new of impor- 
tance to the aforesaid excepting that henceforth the Procurator 
be obliged to take an oath of allegiance to the Order and to 
the General; also to the effect that he will keep the General 


™ BR VI 37 (Constitut. Benedict.) ; ib. 643 (Constitut. Farineriae). 
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Chapter informed of all his transactions at the Roma Curia. 
The reasons for this latter provisions can well be imagined. 
At the General Chapter, like all the other officials of the Order, 
he submits his resignation. He is subject to reelection. Occa- 
sionally a Procurator General was appointed directly by the 
Pope,'® e.g. by Boniface IX, but this was during the Western 
Schism (1393) when everything was confused as well in the 
Order as in the Church (cf. Part II Ch. XVIII). The General 
Chapter of 1379 transferred its right of electing a Procurator 
to the General; but here again it was undoubtedly the Western 
Schism that dictated the policy. The Procurators are to have 
and keep special and appropriate Archives, and to be constantly 
on the guard lest, contrary to their knowledge and the interests 
of the Order, individual friars seek and obtain special privileges 
and dispensations from the Holy See. 

The Statutes of 1337 limit the Socit, or other ASSIS- 
TANTS of the General, to two, to be chosen, after consulta- 
tion with the General Chapter, from the Cisalpine and Trans- 


alpine Provinces respectively.19 The Constitutiones Martinianae 


of 1430 (cf. Part II Ch. XXIII) also allow a SCRIPTOR or 
SECRETARY GENERAL and ordain that in case the General 
be of the Cisalpine Provinces, the seal of the Order be in the 
hands of the Transalpine Socius and vice versa. On the occa- 
sion of a visitation the General might appoint temporarily a 
third Socius, especially if visiting a Province the language of 
which is foreign to him. The TREASURER GENERAL, 
(a later appointee) known also in Canon Law as the Oecono- 
mus, May or may not be, according to the Constitutions and 
regulations of each Family, a member of the General’s Curia, 
the consent of which the General in certain cases as defined 
today by Canon Law must either consult or obtain permission 
to act. Such cases usually refer to matters pertaining to the 
welfare or detriment of the whole Order. The Curia Generalitia 


! 


poor Val 3 


* BF VI 34. 
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thus becomes the Generai’s immediate advisory board and for 
that reason resides with him at headquarters. 


The whole Order is represented at the GENERAL CHAP-. 
TER which during the lifetime of St. Francis convened at 
Portiuncula, twice a year, at Whitsuntide and on the Feast of 
St. Michael. In the early years of the Order's existence these . 
gatherings were intended not so much for salutary legislation 
as rather for the recanting of experiences the friars had encoun- 
tered on their missionary journeys, e.g. when the first friars 
sent to Germany narrated how they had been taken for heretics 
(Cf. Part I Ch. II) etc.; for receiving advice regarding future 
occurrences; for mutual inspirations and confession of faults. 
After a salutary admonition by the founder (Cf. Part I Ch. IJ) 
e.g» the “Magna promisimus, etc.’ all returned joyfully to 
their respective labors. With the spread of the Order through- 
out Europe such universal rendezvous were no longer possible. 
The Rule of 1221 (Chapter 18; cf. Part [1] Ch. IIT), themes 
placed the obligation of such gatherings rather on the Provin- 
cial, who is forthwith empowered to call together his brethren — 
‘““wherever he may please, on the Feast of St. Michael the Arch- — 
angel to treat of those things which belong to the Lord.’ The 
Ministers, however, ‘“‘who are in parts beyond the seas and 
the mountains should convene once every three years.’’ The 
Italian Ministers, says the Rule, should assemble among them- 
selves ‘‘every year at the Whitsun Chapter, at the Church of 
St. Mary’s of the Angels, unless it be otherwise ordered by the 
minister and servant of the whole brotherhood” i.e. by the 
General. The non-Italian ministers should canvene among them- 
selves every three years,’ and this in conjunction with the 
Italian (Cisalpine) Ministers. The Rule of 1223 (Part III, 
Chapter III) finally ordains that not only all the Provincial 
Ministers, but likewise the Custodes assemble every three years 
at Whitsunday, not necessarily at Portiuncula, but wherever 
the General might judge most expedient. (Chapter 8). In 
virtue of the same concession he might also either shorten or 
lengthen the time intervening between each gathering. Here for 
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the first time mention is made of juridical powers vested in the 
assembly of the whole Order, for the Ministers and Custodes 
might pass judgment on the General and if they find him want- 
ing even depose him and elect another. At the close of the 
Whitsuntide Chapter the Provincials and the Custodes, each in 
their respective Provinces and Custodies, may also call together 
their brethren to hear reports from the General Chapter; elect 
or reconfirm officials of the Province or Custody (cf. under §2 
and $3); but according to the strict interpretation of the Rule 
there was no obligation to do so (‘‘possunt st voluerint’’ ). 
Throughout the first phase of the Order’s existence (1209- 
1517) the General faithfully and regularly convoked his com- 
petent friars for Chapter proceedings, as the history of the 
Order during these periods and as recorded in Parts I and If 
evidently demonstrate. John of Parma and especially St. Bona- 
venture (‘“Constitutiones Narbonnenses’’) alternated the place 
of the General Chapters between the Cisalpine and Transalpine 
Provinces. Ihe same Constitutions stabilized for the first time 
the convening of the General Chapter every three years, 
unless the General with the consent of the Chapter find it ex- 
pedient to prolong the time of the new convocation. Should 
the place originally agreed on have to be changed for some 
serious reason (e.g. war, epidemic, etc.) the General may do 
so without further ado. Occasionally the Pope himself— 
during critical periods of the Order’s existence—-would con- 
voke the Chapters or have them convoked through the Car- 
dinal Protector.2° A singular instance in the Order’s history is 
the so-called revolutionary Chapter of 1239 when the Pro- 
vincials, instigated by Aymon of Faversham and without the 
connivance, yet even against the will of the General (Elias), 
assembled for a chapter (conciliabulum) in which they appealed 
to the Pope for the removal of Elias. This however, was not 
the regular chapter of that year. This convened shortly there- 
after at the explicit call of Gregory IX on May 15th of the 


Gs ALKG- VI 30 (Innocent IV): AM XV 3:00; XVI°23)/(Leo 
es) cf. Part ll, Chapter 36. 
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same year with the observance of all due formalities (cf. Part — 
["'Ghapter “VA = 

As it was the duty of the General to convoke the Chapter, 
it was also his privilege to preside over its deliberations. Occa- 
sionally the popes would designate the Cardinal Protector, or 
some other cardinal or dignitary to preside over these solemn 
and important assemblies. As a mark of special predilection 
and interest in the welfare of the Community he would occa- 
sionally grace the Chapter with his own presence. According 
to PATREM” this happened under Gregory IX (1227, 1230, 
1239); Innocent PV (1244; 1247); Alexander [V >((25 ae 
Nicholas [V (1289); Boniface VIII (1296); Martin V 
(1418); Eugene IV (1446, for the Observant Chapter) ; 
Nicholas V (1450); and Sixtus IV (1475, 1479). If neither 
the Pope nor a cardinal presided, and the General had died or 
otherwise could not attend, the Minister Provincial, in whose 
Province the General Chapter convened—in accordance with 
- the provisions of the Constitutions of Narbonne?’—presided, 
assisted by two friars especially chosen by him for this purpose. 
If the newly elected General was present at the Chapter he 
presided from the time of his election; otherwise the above- 
named Provincial and his two aides carried on until the end. 
If the Order had a Vicar General, he naturally, in the absence 
of the General, presided. He could not however, be elected 
General without papal dispensation. But if elected, his very 
election was looked upon as a petition for confirmation by the 
Holy See.?4 

The method of procedure at the General Chapters has re- 
mained practically the same down the centuries: at least as far 
as Our present period is concerned, from 1260-1517. On the 
Saturday preceding Pentecost—Sunday, the so-called Syndicatio 


rie a Sut LPAI 


“Tableau synoptique de Vhistoire de tout Vordre séraphique (Paris, 
1879) p. 98. 
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Ministrit Generalis took place. The General accused himself 
publicly of all the faults and failings committed during the 
term of his Generalate, and then left the Chapter Hall, where 
the Provincials and Custodes were free to proffer additional 
charges against their former Superior General. On returning to 
the Chapter Hall the General was given an opportunity to 
defend himself or to explain his actions. The election was now 
in order. Either the General was confirmed in office or a new — 
candidate elected. During the course of election the voters were 
_ shut into a sort of conclave by the Guardian of the Chapter and 
kept there without food or drink until they convened on a 
worthy candidate. The incumbent was either confirmed in 
office, after correction if necessary, by the presiding prelate; 
or deposed, if found unfit. Before deposition, however, he was 
always given a chance to save his honor by resigning before a 
deputation of electors, known as Disquisitores. The election 
then took place so that by Whitsunday the Order had a new 
General. The method of election was clearly defined by the 
Statutes and was the same for all Chapters.2> The electors ex- 
pressed their choice to the Disquisitores (known also as Scru- 
tatores) who counted the ballots. The result of the balloting 
was now announced. Whoever received the absolute majority 
was considered elected.?® Should the election be drawn out, the 
voters could agree on three or four compromise candidates, all 
other candidates being thus eliminated. Here again an abso- 
lute majority was required and sufficed. Only when the elec- 
tion took place according to Provinces was a 34 majority vote 
required. An appeal against a majority vote on any official issue 
was not entertained.?’ Benedict XII in the Constitutions which 
bear his name (1336) (cf. Part I Ch. XV) prescribed that the 
General take an oath faithfully to discharge his office. ‘The 
voters too were obliged to take an oath that they would not 
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vote for anyone they judged in conscience unfit or unworthy 
of the dignity to which they elected him.?® 

On Pentecost Sunday all capitular actions ceased. The ses- 
sion prescribed for Pentecost Monday was open to all the friars. | 
During the same sermons and theological disputations were 
held; the number of brethren who had died since the last Gen- 
eral Chapter announced and prayers recited for the repose of 
their souls. “Ihe Chapter resumed its regular business again at 
the Tuesday session. The Definitores Capituli took up the 
reports sent in by the various Provinces; heared the explana- 
tions, excuses, or justifications of the accused friars (if present) ; 
appointed lectors, preachers, and missionaries, etc. Frequently 
liturgical matters were referred to the Capitular Fathers for 
their opinion or approval. The decisions along these lines were: 
often adopted eventually by the whole church (cf. Part Ils, 
Chapter X). During the XV century the work of the Chapter 
was divided, as now, among various committees. The Con- 
stitutiones Alexandrinae speak of Auditores (causarum) and 
Ordinatores. After the Chapter was over, it was the duty of 
the General to inform the various Provinces of the decrees 
formulated and of the decisions reached. 

As had been recorded in the course of the Order’s history in 
Parts I and II these General Chapters were often brilliant affairs — 
at which popes, kings, princes and the faithful at large attended. 
Princes and cities often defrayed all expenses incurred during 
the Chapters, whereas the popes usually granted indulgences to 
the attending friars,2° at one time, 1457, even the Portiuncula 
Indulgence.*° On the occasion of the Chapter affiliations or 
participations in the good works of the Order were granted in 
the form of “LETTERS OF GRACE,” a sort of communi- 
cation of privileges. These could also be issued personally by | 
the General or Provincials. One of the oldest on record is from 
the hand of BI. John of Parma.*! : 
= BR VI 34, 
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At times we read of such large numbers as 3000-5000 friars, 
including novices, present on the occasion of a General Chap- 
ter.** I"hese were allowed to come to the city where the Chapter 
was being held not indeed to participate directly in the official 
procedings, as rather to add prestige to the gathering, e.g. at 
Divine Services, processions, chanting of the Divine Office, 
public philosophical or theological disputations, especially if 
the Chapter was held in a University center; for preparing and 
serving meals, etc. Only the Provincials, the Custodes, and 
the Discreti (delegates from the various Provinces ) —besides 
the General, his Curia, and a few other privileged characters, 
took part in the elections and formal deliberations. Should any 
of the first three classifications be unavoidably detained and 
unable to attend the Chapter, the General was permitted to 
appoint a substitute.** This however, does not hold good 
today. The General Chapters were thus actually a democratic, 
constitutional, and parliamentary representative body. Before 
formal promulgation of the Acts of the Chapter they had to be 
approved by the Holy See. 

The General, his Curia, and the Provincials, plus a few other 
dignitaries specifically appointed (e.g. a Definitor ex gratia, | 
General Definitors, etc.) constitute the GENERAL DEFINI- 
TORIUM which the General convokes and is obliged to con- 
sult only in matters of the gravest importance and affecting the 
welfare or obligations that are to be incurred by the whole 
Order, e.g. the framing of General Constitutions, etc. In the 
first century of the Order’s existence, there was only one such 
General Definitorium held and that was at Montpellier in 1241. 
This met not on the occasion of a General Chapter, but distinct 
from it and exclusive of the Ministers Provincial and even the 
General himself. The practice, based perhaps on similar meet- 
ings of Definitors in the Dominican Order, never endured. 
Likewise, in the early history of the Order it is interesting to 
note that the terms “‘Discretus’’ and “‘Definitor’’ are often used 
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synonimously. They could not be elected to represent their 
respective Province twice in succession. They often assisted the 
Provincial as counsellors; whence Benedict XII styled them 


“Consriarit .- 


§2 The Provincial. Provincial Assistants. Provincial Chapter. 


At the head of each Province (a territorial division of the 
whole Order in various parts of the world, frequently several 
in the same country) stands the MINISTER PROVINCIAL. 
(Chapter VIII of the Rule of 1223.) He too, like the Gen- 
eral, is now elected, although no election of a Provincial is 
provided for in the Rule, by the members of the Province having 
the right to cast a vote, i.e. the outgoing Provincial, his Council 
(usually designated by the term “Definitorium Parvum’’) ; the 
Provincial Definitors of the Province (the Definitorium Mag- 
num), the Definitor ex gratia; the Definitores Temporarei; the 
Custodes; Convent delegates, etc. hese delegates were form- 
ally known as Discreti and were chosen to represent the con- 
vent of which they were members. Today, smaller convents 
are united in such a way that one delegate is selected to repre- 
sent a number of convents, so that not less than four nor more 
than seven voters be represented by any one delegate. The 
three Religious Families of the Franciscan Order today have 
certain variations to the above; but in general the system is the 
same in all three. 

In the beginning the Provincials were usually looked upon 
as the heads of the missions to which St. Francis sent them. 
They were thus also originally appointed by the General, not 
elected by the friars. Their office caesed when they returned 
to Portiuncula for the yearly Chapter where they gave their 
report. The Rule of 1221 (cf. Part III Chapter III) explicitly 
states: ‘“Nullus minister—appropriat sibi ministerium,’”’ in other 
words, his work done he should return to the ranks, until 
selected for another mission. Provincjals became the natural 
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link between the General and the individual friars. ‘They 
assigned to the brethren their duties and places of habitation: 
appointed (after 1240) the preachers; received novices: yearly 
visited the whole Province; and held with the members a 
Chapter, set by St. Francis for the feast of St. Michael.2° 
Pentecost was thus reserved for the General Chapters; the Feast 
of St. Michael for the Provincial Chapters. The Rule of 1223 
approved these provisions. 

It was only at the revolutionary Chapter of 1239 that 
the power of appointing Provincials was taken from the 
General and an election for them as well as for the Custodes 
and the Guardians prescribed. Henceforth the brethren were 
to meet regularly every three years for the celebration of the 
Provincial Chapter, not at some indefinite period as contained 
in the Rule of 1223 (Ch. VIII). During each of the two 
intervening years, the Provincial Definitors were to meet. These 
eventually were styled ‘‘Intermediate Chapters’. But these 
Definitor Chapters were of short historical duration, since the 
Definitors preferred to submit the reports of the brethren in 
conjuction with the regular Provincial Chapters.** In lieu of 
the Definitor Chapters the convents were now permitted to 
be represented at the Provincial Chapter through delegates 
known as “Discreti’’ or “‘Disquisitores’’.8’? The outgoing Pro- 
vincial always presided over the Provincial Chapter; in his 
absence, the Custos of the Custody in whose Custody the 
_ Chapter was held. The method of conducting the Provincial 
Chapter was in general the same as that ordained for the Gen- 
eral Chapter and descibed under § 1. The same was true of 
the order business to be transacted. At every Provincial Chap- 
ter, preceding the General Chapter, a Discretus Capituli Gene- 
ralis was to be elected. It was he who brought to the latter 
Chapter all complaints lodged against either the General or the 
Provincial.*8 


* Cf. Chapters II, IV and XVII of the Rule of 1221. Part III, Ch. III. 
*° Cf. AF II under ‘“‘Convocatio” in the Index. 
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The Constitutions of Narbonne (1260) prescribe that 
besides the Custodes, such brethren come to the Provincial 
Chapters, who were ordered there by the Provincial; yet their 
number must be too large. Obliged to come were the Discreti, 
as representatives and delegates of the various convents; fre- 
quently also the Guardians, preachers, and especially the Mas- 
ters of Sacred Theology. These latter—as today in many 
Franciscan KFamilies—enjoyed the right of suffrage, 1.e. of 
voting.*® Whether the Guardians and preachers also had this 
privilege is doubted. As late as 1467 it was observed that 
although Guardians, as such, had no right to attend the Chap- 
ters as other full-fledged members, the custom of according 
them this right was already prevalent in many Provinces.*® 
After the Provincial was elected, the Definitors met in con- 
junction with the Provincial (the Definitorium Capitult Pro- 
vincialis) to transact the business of the Province. It was to 
transact the business of the Province. It was to them that the 
Auditores Causarum presented their report after hearing the 
complaints, accusations, or reports of accused guilty brethren. 
Four Definitors investigated the complaints lodged against the 
Provincial (Syndicatio Ministri Provincialis). If Provincial 
Statutes were to be framed a majority of all present at the 
Chapter was required for adoption.*! Although a Definitor 
could not be elected immediately to succed himself at the next 
Chapter, the Corrector could be re-elected. The principal duty 
of the latter was, besides drawing attention to violations of the 
Rules, especially flagrant and scandalous, and excoriating abuses 
was to give the decisive vote in the Syndicatio Provincialis, in 
case there were a tie. The important labors and offices of the 
Definitors and Discreti ceased wth the close of the Chapter. 
Henceforth the Provincial solely governed the Province, guided 
and bound solely by General and Provincial Statutes. Only in 
matters of grave importance was he to consult his counsellors 
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(Consiliarit). The General Chapter of 13544? requires among 
other qualifications for a Definitor that he be of legitimate 
birth. To this the Statutes of 1500 add that he should be 


chosen “‘ex solemnioribus Patribus Provinciae’’.*? 


Before 1239, the Provincials, as mentioned, were appointed 
by the General. From that time on they were elected at the 
Provincial Chapters;** but it was not necessary that one belong 
to the Province by which he was elected; he could be taken 
from any Province. Qualification was thus considered more 
important than afhliation. The confirmation of the Provincial 
elected belongs to the General. Clement V in the Constitution 
Exivi of 1312 (cf. Part I Ch. XI) renewed, despite murmur- 
ings to the contrary,*> the provisions regarding Provincial 
elections. Only in the Provinces of Ireland, Roumania and the 
Holy Land could the General henceforth appoint the respective 
Provincials. In the remaining Provinces he could appoint only 
in case at the end of the election day the voters had failed to 
unite on a qualified condidate, but not if for the violation or 
non-observance of some required formalities the election had to 
be declared invalid. In that case the election had to be held over 
again.*® “The Definitors and Discreti had the additional power 
not only of electing but also of susepnding an unworthy Pro- 
vincial—as St. Francis had granted in the Rule in the case of 
incorrigable Generals. If the majority of the brethren present 
at the Chapter approved the action of the Definitors their sen- 
tence received legal value; but the approval of the General was 
needed for definite deposition.*” In the meantime, a Vicar, elected 
by the Chapter, governed the Province. If a General Visitator 
Were present at the Chapter deposing a Provincial, he could 
approve the action of the Definitors and the Capitular Fathers 
could proceed to a new election. Outside of the Provincial 
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Chapter, deposition proceedings could take place only in the 
most urgent cases, and only after having first acquired the con- 
sent of the General, who was also empowered to receive a 
resignation.*® But not only the Provincial Chapter; also the 
General Chapter could depose a Provincial. This was possibly 
due to the fact that at every General Chapter the Provincials, 
like the General, were obliged orally or verbally to resign 
their office.*® If the resignation was accepted, due to previously 
made accusations at the Provincial Chapter, the General Chapter 
could decide that the Provincial could no longer be reelected by 
the same Province.*® But the election for a new Provincial 
pertained to the Province, and not to the General Chapter. 
There are cases on hand however, where the latter did assume 
this power, but as can well be imagined, not without remon- 
strances from the former.®! Despite these provisions for the 
election of the Provincial, there are individual cases on hand 
where the General continued to appoint or depose Provincials 
even with the consent of the Pope;®? also the popes;** but here 
again there is a question of abnormal times, the Western. 
Schism;°* or extraordinary circumstances (secret, conventicles) 
etc. 


In the beginning, as in the case of the General, the term of 
office of the Provincial was indefinite. Ambitious Provincials 
were thus able—if not deposed—to remain at the head of their 
respective Provinces for years and years—often invoking the 
aid of secular princes to retain their positions. To meet this 
unsavory situation, Innocent VII in 1405 decreed that all 
Provincials already in office for ten years, be henceforth con- 
sidered ipso facto deposed, and that in future no others remain 
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in office beyond the period of six years, unless they receive 
papal dispensation to the contrary. As this provision was not 
always observed, Gregory XII renewed it in 1411°° and 
Eugene IV in 1443.57 In the Province of St. James (in Spain) 
the term of office was even restricted in 1446, to three years; 
but Nicholas V in 1453 due to scandals and contentions arising 
from the three years term restored the six years period, as was 
otherwise universal at the time in the Order. ‘This practice 
remained in the Order until 1500 when the Statutes of that 
year prescribed the three years term for all Provinces, unless the 
General or Province, for weighty reason, judge otherwise more 
expedient. The General Chapter of Troyes, 1503, extended 
this provinsion to all Superiors, but apparently the Statute was 
not put into effect. The same is true of the Reformed Statutes 
of Julius II which prescribe a yearly deposition and new election 
of the Provincial.°* (We are now in the worst period of the 
Renaissance!). Despite these provisions however, a few Pro- 
vincials of the Conventuals continued to remain indefinitely in 
office until the separation in 1517 brought about a new modus 
vivendi.°® The Provincial’s title is ‘‘Very Reverend Father 
Provincial’? (Admodum Reverendus Pater). He too is a prelate 
and liturgically ranks with Monsinori. After death he shares 
in the suffragia of his whole Province. 

As regular Assistants to the Provincial during this period are 
mentioned the “Socius Discretus’’ and a “Scriptor’’,®° the fore- 
runner of the later SECRETARY OF THE PROVINCE. 
Occasionally we read of a PROVINCIAL VICAR being ap- 
pointed by the Provincial to function is his place especially in 
case of prolonged illness or old age. he General Chapter of 
1411 decreed that in future should a Vicar be necessary, the 
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same be appointed by either the Province or the General. 
Such cases e.g. would be the absence of the Provincial from his 
Province due to a General Chapter;®? deposition, or death.® 
In the latter case however, a Vicar did not necessarily always: 
have to be appointed, since the Custos of the place where the 
Pxovincial chanced to have died was already empowered to 
convoke the next Chapter. In the meantime the Province got 
along as best it could without a Provincial Superior. At the 
coming Chapter then a Vicar, not a Provincial, was first elected. 
He governed the Province until the next regular Chapter, in 
which a regular Provincial election was to be held.** A Vicar 
was also elected when, as mentioned above, the electors could 
not agree on a worthy condidate for the Provincialate. In that 
case the Vicar governed the Province until the General, upon 
whom in such cases the appointment devolved, appointed a 
Provincial.®* Only in case of his absence at a General Chapter 
could a Provincial appoint his own Vicar.®° The rights of a 
Vicar seem never to have been specifically defined.®*’ Aside of 
the necessary business routine of the Province, his principal 
duty seems to have been confined to the convoking of the 
Chapter, as soon as feasable, for the election of the new Pro- 
vincial. Eventually his powers were defined as being equal 
to those of the Provincial.* 7 


§ 3 The Custodes and the Custodial Chapters. 


A CUSTODY is a subdivision of a Province, corresponding, 
e.g. to a county in a State. The head of such a Custody 
(district or county) was the Custos. The Custodes appeat 
for the first time in the Rule of 1223, where, the same as the 
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Provincials they are counselled to care for the clothing and 
needs of the brethren. (Chapter 8). His principal privilege, was 
_ like that of the Provincial, to attend the General Chapters and 
to vote for the new General.®® Although in the beginning, in 
_ accordance with the Rule (Chapter 8) all Custodes had a voice 
in the General Chapters, Gregory IX in 123079 restricted this 
right to the Custos Custodum i.e. one selected from among 
the various Custodes of any one Province. (Today even one 
who is not a Custos might be elected to that office). The 
| reason of the Pope’s decision was clear. Due to the great geo- 
graphical extent of the Provinces, especially in the Transalpine 
section of the Order (Germany, France, England etc.) the 
numbers of Custodies was naturally very large™4 so much so 
that the influence of the Provincials at the General Chapter 
‘was unproportionately dimished. The Custodians of any one, 
_two or three Provinces could easily outnumber all of the Pro- 
_Vincials put together. The Custodes naturally objected and 
appealed, especially the Spirituals, to the ‘‘letter of the law’ 
(Chapter 8 of the Rule of 1223). At least, they thought the 
Custos Custodum should be allowed to cast for the General 
as many votes as Custodies which he represented. But this 
too was denied them in virtue of the decision of the Chapter 
“of Montpellier, 1287. (cf. Part I Chapter IX).72 A reverse 
feaction now set in, for the Custos Custodum took so little 
‘imterest in the General Chapters that occasionally he would 
send as his representative one who was not even a Custos. The 
Chapter of Forli, 1421, forbade this abuse.7* In compensation 
for the dimunition of their privileges, the Custodes were per- 
mitted to wield other important powers over their subjects, 
over whom they enjoyed ordinary jurisdiction in the canonical 


* Occasionally the terms are used interchangeably by St. Francis. Generals 
and Provincials are called Custodes; and the Custodes are occasionally called 
Ministri. Cf. Rule, Ch. 8. Papini, Vita di S. Francesco, Il 183. 
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sense of the term. In the beginning they could appoint or de- 
pose Guardians (Superiors of the larger convents), even with- 
out the intervention of the Provincial. In 1239, however, this 
power was again taken from them."* The influence of the 
Custodes before 1517 thus gradually diminished, despite the 
fact that they were still looked upon as prelates, due to their 
jurisdiction. The Guardians, according to the Constitutions of 
Narbonne (1260) still owed them respect and obedience. They 
were to make a yearly visitation throughout their Custodies 
and on this occasion explain to the brethren in their native 
tongue (important for the lay-brothers) the Statutes of the 
Order or decisions of the General Chapter that they had at- 
tended.**> They must not however, make a secret or unan- 
nounced visitation without the consent of the Provincial; but in 
case they did, they must make known to the Provincial their 
findings.”® 

In the begining the Custodes were appointed by the Provin- 
cial or General. Since 1239 however, they were elected by the 


brethren of the Custody. During the Generalate of Aymon of 


Faversham (1240-44) the Custodial elections were eliminated” 
and the power of appointment again conceded to the Provincial 


and to the Provincial Chapter, at which all the Custodes were 


obliged to resign.7* Only in case of death during office or of 
deposition before the convening of the Provincial Chapter— 
i.e. outside of Chapter—might the Provincial, with the consent 
of several seriously-minded brethren (fratres graviores) appoint 
a Custos to fill out the unexpired term. But this whole proce- 
dure was again overturned under Benedict XII who in virtue 
of the Constitutions, which bear his name (1336), ordained 
that the Custos be elected at the Provincial Chapter this time 
by the Discreti (or delegates) of the convents of the correspond- 
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ing Custody. It thus happened that the Guardians, unless they 
had at the same time been elected Discreti of their respective 
convents, had no vote in the election of the Custos. These same 
Discreti also had the right to elect a new Custos, in case the one 
elected at the Provincial Chapter died before his term of office 
had expired. But in this case the Provincial must give his ap- 
proval to the election.”? Due to abuses, Clement VI in 1343, 
at the request of the General abolished the provisions of his 
predecessor and restored to the Provincial Chapter the right of 
electing the Custodes.8° The Alexandrine Constitutions of 1500 
retain this provision, unless excepting in the case of long and 
accepted customs to the contrary. The Custos may not remain in 
office however, for more than two successive terms. Up to this 
time nothing along these lines had been decreed. New was also 
the provision that the Custos be a Doctor, or a Baccalaureate, or 
at least a good preacher; failing all this he should at least be an 
exemplary friar of at least 30 years of age. The same provisions 
were made applicable to Guardians, and of course to Provin- 
cials.*1 The Statutes of 1508 set the term of office for the 
Custos at three years, but permit an extension for worthy 


reasons. 


Very little is said about the holding of Custodial Chapters, 
which in accord with the Rule (Chapter 8) the Custodes were 
empowered to hold in their respective Custodies after returning 
from the General Chapters. Participants therein were the 
 Discreti or delegates elected by the convents of the Custody.” 
These were perhaps the same elected for the Provincial Chapters. 
For a time the Custodial Chapters elected their own Discreti or 
delegates to the Provincial Chapters;** but in general these could 
only deliberate on matters pertaining to their Custody, since 
all legal affairs lay in the hands of the other members of the 
Provincial Chapter. For that reason they really never exerted 
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much influence; in fact towards the end of the XIV century 
doubt was expressed concerning their legality.** In some Prov- 
inces the Custodial Chapters seem to have disappeared entirely 
at a very early date; in others they maintained themselves until 
1517. If the Provincial attended the Custodial Chapters, the 
members could also decide matters and enact legislations which 
ordinarily would come under the competency of the Provincial 
Chapter. 


§ 4 Guardians and Convents, Convent Chapters. 


The head of a House or Convent, according to St. Francis, 
was not to hear the name of Prior, but simple that of overseer 
or GUARDIAN. Since in the beginning the head of a hermit- 
age or even of a traveling band of missionaries bore the name 
of Guardian, the term was not necessarily territorial or even 
definite for any length of time, but restricted to the time re- 
quired to fulfill the mission enjoined. Such examples occur 
frequently in the life of St. Francis (cf. Part I Chapter I and 
II). It is strange that in the final redaction of the Rule of 1223 
the term ‘“‘Guardian’’ does not appear. Mention indeed is made 
of him in the Testament, in which Francis ordered obedience 
to be shown him; but since the Testament was declared by 
Gregory IX to enjoy no binding force in conscience, doubt was 
expressed as to whether obedience to the Guardian could be 
exacted. Some desired that even the name itself be superceded 
by another viz. that of Custos domus or Minister domus.® 

At the outset no special qualifications were demanded for 
the Superior of House, as long as he was able to control 
discipline. Even Novices and Laybrothers could be chosen as 
Superiors or Guardians.** As the convents grew in importance 
and especially after the Chapter of 1239 which put a curb on 
the power of the General and of the Lay-brothers, the latter were 
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excluded from the office of Guardian. By 1260 the dignity of 
the Guardian had risen to a such an extent that he ranked as a 
prelate in the Order and enjoyed the cura animarum over his 
subjects.*” [he more that the possession of the magisterium 
was required of the friars during XIV and XV centuries, the 
higher rose also the literary qualifications demanded of the 
Guardian of the larger convents. The Chapter of 1421 decreed 
that the Guardian of the larger convents be learned men,®® 
whereas the Chapter of 1500 demanded the same qualifications 
for the Guardian as for the Custos (cf. § 3). 

In general, the larger the convent the more important also 
was considered to be the Guardian who presided over it. 
Some of the larger convents were even exempt from the juris- 
diction of the Provincial and subjected immediately to the 
General. This e.g. was the case of the Sacro Convento in Assisi; 
with the Great House of Studies (Magna Domus Studtorum 


_ Parisiensis )—at least towards the end of our present period—-; 


with the House occupied by the Apostolic Confessors at Rome, 
Loretto, etc. (Collegio det Penitenzieri), and with the convent 
“in loco Curiae Romanae.’’*® In Rome, this meant as far as the 
Conventuals was concerned, the Convent of SS XII Apostoli; 
and for the Observants, the Convent of Ara Coelt. The Su- 
perior of the Sacro Convento is at the same time a Custos and 
enjoys the right, like the Guardian of SS XII Apostoli to par- 


ticipate in the General Chapter. Besides these Conventus Gen- 


erales, a distinction was also made between loca conventualia, 


where at least 12-13 brethren resided, and the loca non con- 


ventualia, where a smaller number, at least 4-6, resided the 
year round. Among these latter were reckoned the hermitages; 
hence the common distinction between the conventual or larger 
convents, and the hermitages or smaller convents. hese terms 
Were in common legal use long before the Observants, as Ob- 
Servants, became to be distinguished from the Conventuals (cf. 
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Part I, Chapter VII). The Superiors were correspondingly, 
also known as Guardiani conventuales and Guardiant non con- 
ventuales or simply, in the latter case, as Guardians loci in dis- 
tinction to a Guardiani conventus.®® “Towards the end of the 
XV century the name of hermitage was given also to those 
small places of recollection and retreat, where only a small 
group of friars, intent rather on their own personal sanctifica- 
tion than on the spiritual care of others resided. Their Superior 
usually bore the title of Praeses, Vicar, or simply Guardianus 
Loch ; 
Up to 1239 the Guardians were appointed by the Provin- 
cials; after that a democratic form of election, much like that 
prevalent among the Dominicans even today, came into vogue. 
But this lasted only for a short time; for already in 1242 it 
was decided that the Provincial Chapter alone was competent 
to appoint Guardians, at least for the larger places. The Guar- 
diant non-conventuales could be installed by the Custos, after 
having taken advice with the other brethren; but they could 
not be deposed without the consent of the Provincial Chapter. 
When the Constitutiones Benedictinae of 1336 (cf. Part I, 
Chap. XV) were imposed on the Order by the Pope-Constitu- 
tions which were more adapted for monks than for friars— 
also the monastic system of electing a Prior was again inaugu- 
rated. Every priest, or even cleric in Major Order and 25 years 
old,*? had a right to vote for the respective Guardians of the 
loca conventualia. All that the General or Provincial could do 
in the matter was to confirm the choice of the majority. Due 
to the dissatisfaction and unrest involved, the General Chapter 
of 1343 already went on record as being opposed to this method 
of selecting Guardians;®? so did the Constitutiones Farineriae 
of 1354.°* The practice continued nevertheless in many con- 
vents. Whereas the Constitutiones Martinianae of 1430 do not 
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enter into the matter, the Statuta Alexandrina of 1500 favor 
the appointment by the Provincial Chapter, leave however, 
standing customs to the contrary unmolested. At the same 
time, nevertheless they conceded to the General the power to 
demote bad Guardians, thus counteracting the evils which easily 
could have crept in where bad or less fervent religious were 
stationed, as these would naturally be inclined to select Guar- 
dians of their own standards of religious life. 


The monastic method of electing one’s own Superior had 
another less desirable feature, a quasi stabilitas loci. Already 
during the XIII and XIV century controversies with the Spirit- 
uals, complaints were heard that certain friars sought. to be 
stationed continually in their native convents: whence they 
were stigmatized as appropriatores conventuum.® From. this 
arose undoubtedly also the expression conventus nativus and 
filtus nativus used by the General Chapter of 1421.9 The 
Alexandrine Constitutions (1500) understand by the term 
conventus nativus a convent which a friar is admitted into the 
Order and for which for all times he becomes a member; or a 
convent to which a friar is assigned (filiatio) even though de 


facto he was received into the Order in another convent e.g. the 


place of the novitiate. About 1500 this was the practice among 
the Conventuals and remained so for centuries after the devi- 
sion of 1517. An exchange to another convent took place— 
as in dioceses—through an excorporatio or adoptio (or new 
affiliatio).°7 The double exchange is frequently known as 
“transfiliatio’” which applies equally to a transfer from con- 
vent to convent as from Province to Province. Should a brother 
die in another convent or province, the one to which he has 
been incardinated, had a right to his belongings. If he merely 
lived for any length of time in another place, the “‘spoils’’ were 


_to be divided. The Patres Conventus were such Fathers who 


excelled the others by age, dignity or merit. It could also mean 
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any Father stationed de famila in any convent, 1.e. where as a 
full fledged member of the convent he could vote at the Convent 
Chapter; from which he had a right to receive his support and 
which servatis servandis he could represent as a delegate at the 
Provincial Chapter. 

The Guardian’s term of office was not defined in the older 
Constitutions. Like all other officials of the Order he had to 
resign at the Provincial Chapter; but, if his resignation was 
not accepted or acted on, he continued in the same capacity.*® 
It was only in 1500 that a ruling was made stipulating that a 
Guardian’s term of office must not exceed two terms. 

The Vicartus Conventus was (and still is) the one who 
takes the Guardian’s place when the latter is absent from the 
convent. According to a decree of 1274 he should not be ap- 
pointed without the knowledge of the Provincial or the Cus- 
tos.°° According to the wording of the Constitutions of Cahors 
(1336) it appears that the Vicar was also appointed at the 
Provincial Chapter.1% This seems also to have been the prac- 
tice throughout the XV century, whether with or without the 
right of presentation by the Guardian is not stated. Occasionally 
the expression Vice Guardianus, which seems to designate noth- — 
ing more the Vicar, is also met with.1° As fratres discreti of a 
convent are designated at times, not only the representatives of 
convents at Provincial Chapters, but also older and experienced 
friars on whom the Guardian depended for advice and counsel. 

All properly constituted convents had the right to hold a 
HOUSE CHAPTER, known as a Capitulum conventuale. 
Here matters concerning the welfare of the convent were dis- 
cussed, reports read by the convent officials known (later, when 
the convents could administer their own finances held either in 
their own name or in the name of the Holy See), as Depost- 
tartus or treasurer; Exactor or recipients of all the convent’s 
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income or credits; and the Procurator, the buyer or dispenser 
(cf. Part I, Ch. XV). Here too, especially in the beginning 
the friars could voice their complaints against the Guardian or 
express their viewpoints concerning other routine matters of 
the Convent. Here they could also register their voices against 
the Provincial, Custos, Guardian, later to be referred to the 
Provincial Chapter. In fact in the early centuries these Convent 
chapters seem to have been primarily places and occasion to 
register one’s complaints against anybody and everybody. When 
the time arrived for the excoriation of the Guardian’s faults, 
he left the Chapter Hall, and the transactions were carried on 
during his absence, by the Vicar or the Custos. An important 
privilege of the House Chapter was to elect its own Discretus 
Capitult Provincialis or Custodialts, who was to represent the 
convent at either the Provincial or Custodial Chapter.*°? Not 
only the brethren who were members de familia had a right to 
vote at these chapters, but also those who as Chaplains resided 
at the Convents of the Poor Clares. The same applied to the 
Lectors who resided outside the Province. “These were permitted 
to send in their votes in writing,*°* now prohibited. The Con- 
Stitutiones Farineriae (1454) exclude from the Syndicatio 
Guardiant and the House Chapter the younger friars or clerics 
under 20 years of age.t°%* The counter’ part of the House 
Chapter was the CHAPTER OF FAULTS. Here the subject 
confessed his faults, failings and violations against the Rule and 
Constitutions and received in return kind words of correction, 
exhortation and salutary penance from the Superior. 


§ 5 Organization of the Observants before 1517.7 


The status of the Observants as a distinct (but not separate) 
branch or family of the Order Friars Minor has been sufficiently 
treated throughout the course of the Second Part of this history 
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and needs no further detailed explanation. A mere review in 
the form of a summary will suffice. The two General Vicars, 
selected indeed in separate Chapters by the Reform Brethren, 
but subject to the approval of the General, who was not a 
member of the Reform, but a Conventual, functioned through- 
out the XIV and beginning of the XV century in each of the 
Cisalpine and Transalpine sections of the Order. Their term 
of office lasted for three years, but they could be reelected. As 
both Families met separately from each other, differences 
of legislations and practices naturally resulted. Only occasion- 
ally, as during a Capitulum Generalisstmum, did they meet in 
unison, and then usually in conjunction with the Conventuals, 
eg. in 1430, 1443, 1457,°1468, 1506 and 1517. “Theva 
mutatis mutandis applies to the Provincial Vicars, who were 
the representatives of the Regular Provincials (who were Con- 
ventuals) over the Reform brethren. Their election too was 
subject to approval. All this was regulated by the Council of 
Constance and especially by Eugene IV (cf. Part IJ, Ch. 
XXIII). In the beginning (XIV century) the Observants lived_ 
as a rule in smaller hermitages (cf. Part II, Ch. XVII) later, XV 
century they also acquired larger convents, many of them for- 
merly belonging to the Conventuals (cf. Part II, Chapters 
XXXII ff.). Their proceedings at House Chapters, etc., was 
similar to that described under § 4, excepting that the finan- 
cial matters played a rather insignificant role, since all of their 
financial matters were in the hands of their “‘spiritual friends.” 
Still they could voice their sentiments about these matters, and 
undoubtedly often did. Of special notice implying variations 
from the practices of the Community, as the Conventuals were 
styled, were the following points: 1) According to the regula- 
tions of St. John Capistran (1444) for the Cisalpine Observ- 
ants, Lay-Brothers were again permitted to enjoy active and 
passive voice, and they could even be elected as Provincial 
Vicars.°° The reason, in the beginning lay undoubtedly in 
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the fact that the majority of the early Observants were Lay- 
Brothers. Many of the Observants Lay-Brothers functioned 
as Guardians, e.g. St. Didacus (d. 1463). In later years how- 
ever, when the clerics again gained the ascendancy, this prac- 
tice, as among the Conventuals, was again abolished. 2) Among 
the Cisalpine Observants public elections were held, i.e. the 
name of the voter as well of the one voted for, was publicized. 
After repeated opposition, this practice too was finally abol- 
ished in 1478, at least for the General Assemblies, and later 
for all elections, especially since the Council of Trent forbade 
such public elections.°%* Due to the fact that the newly-elected 
Observant General or Provincial-Vicar could not function 
until he had received official approbation from the correspond- 
ing Conventual General or Provincial, the outgoing Vicar con- 
tinued to function as Apostolic Commissary. But since this 
laid the way open to certain abuses—as is evident—as early as 
1475, for the Cisalpine Family, and in 1493, for the Transal- 
pine Family, a remedy was found by making the newly elected 
Vicar also Commissary, until the confirmation had arrived.1® 
He was thus able to act immediately, but was obliged within 
six months to apply for his confirmation. 3) As the cleavage 
between the Conventuals and Observants widened, St. John of 
Capistran considered it expedient to have a distinct Procurator 
General for the last named. He bore the title of Commissarius 
Curiae or Officialis tn Curia and lived at the Convent of Ara 
Coelt, which, after the Observants had received it from Eugene 
IV, became a Conventus Generalis and was placed directly under 
the jurisdiction of the Cisalpine Vicar General. In 1515 Leo 
X granted the Observant Procurators faculties to declare null 
and void all exemptions of individual Observants.1°® Whereas, 
in the Cisalpine Vicariate, at the Capitula Vicariaria the Pro- 
vincial Vicar, in accordance with the Statutes of St. John 
Capistran, was obliged to resign each year; in the Transalpine 
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Family, since ca. 1470, no yearly resignation was required. In 
both Families the Vicar could be reelected again for another 
term of three years. Both Vicariate Chapters were held imme- 
diately before the Conventuals held their Chapters so that the 
elected officials could more easily be confirmed. At these Vicar- 
iate gatherings (General and Provincial) the same Superiors 
and Discreti, as a rule mentioned above for the Community, 
had as a rule active and passive voice. The Custodes never 
played an important role among the Observants. In 14/2 an 
endeavor was made to abolish them entirely. Where they re- 
mained, their power was mostly undefined and dependent on 
the will of the Provincial.1‘° The constitution of convents was 
about the same as among the Conventuals, excepting that 
among the Observants, the Chapter of Faults was held three 
times weekly. In most of the Spanish convents according to 
the Statutes of Barcelona (Statuta Bactnonensia), 1451, the 
members of each convent elected their own Superior for a term 
of three years. He was subject to reelection. 


§ 6 The Individual Friar. The Lay Brothers. 
A prospective candidate applies for admission into the Order 


through the General or Provincial, mediately or immediately, 
to whom alone according to the Rule the right of admitting 
brethren into the Community is reserved (Chapter 2). The 
Provincial beforehand will consult his advisory board but as — 
is natural may admit novices only to his own province; the 
General throughout the whole Order. After a stated space of 
time, varying in various Provinces and Families (e.g. studies, 
High School education, the medieval school men called them 
Lyceums, in full or partly finished) the candidate is clothed 
with the religious habit (Chapter 2 of the Rule) and admitted 
into the Novitiate. In the beginning none was required; now 
the time has been set for one full year. In the Novitiate, under 
the guidance of a specially chosen Master of Novices (and 
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Socius) he devotes himself to the study of spiritual life and 
the spirit of the Rule and Order. ‘During the Novitiate he 
retains the full possession of all of his belongings, but adminis- 
ters the use of the same only with the knowledge of his 
Superiors. Before profession (now two months before solemn 
vows) he juridically through a signed iegal document disposes 
of whatever title to real estate etc. that he held up to that 
time in his own name since according to the decree of Pope 
Pius IX the simple professed Religious still retains the radical 
possession of all his goods; only the administration thereof 
is made dependent on the will of the Superior. The simple 
vows are not taken before the 16th year of one’s life (ruling 
of the Council of Trent). After three years, if the simple 
professed is by that time 21 years old he may take the solemn 
vows; if not yet 21 by that time be renews his simple vows 
until such time that he will have arrived at his 21st year. 
Today the simple vows are taken ad triennitum and up to one’s 
21st year. The vows are the same three Evangelical counsels 
taken by Religious of all other communities, i.e. of Poverty, 
Chastity and Obiedence. The Franciscan have no special vows 
besides these three. No Major Orders may be received before 
the cleric has taken his Solemn Vows. Besides celebacy and 
even before the reception of the Subdiaconate, the solemn pro- 
fessed cleric is obliged to the daily recitation of the Divine 
Office. The simple professed is obliged to recite the Office in 
Choir, but not privately as a matter of obligation and under 
sin. Lay-Brothers go through the same routine of the Novitiate 
under a special Master of Novices by who they are instructed 
in their religious obligations and the significance and obliga- 
tions of the vows they intend eventually to pronounce. Instead 
of the Divine Office the Lay-Brothers, in accordance with the 
Rule, say a certain number of Paters, Aves etc., corresponding 
to the various Canonical Hours. They are specified in the 
Rule. (Chapter 3). Like the priests and clerics they share in 
all the suffragia after death as prescibed by the Constitutions 
and Provincial Statutes. In the early part of the Order's 
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existence the lay brothers(fratres laict) —the term did not neces- 
sarily mean one devoted to manual labor, but rather one who 
was not a member of the clerical state—were learned men, many 
of them lawyers, physicians, lecturers, artists, architects, poets, 
musicians, scribes etc. Among such learned lay brothers was 
e.g. Brother Elias.. (Cf. Chapter: VI, Part I). -Besidesmigas 
Chapter of Faults referred to above (§ 4), which all the friars 
attended, the friars also take, in accordance with Constitutions 
of each Community the so-called Disctplina. 


§ 7 The Cardinal Protector. 


In order 1) to keep his Community always united and close 
to the Church of Rome and 2) to have an able defender against 
the Order's enemies—-which Francis foresaw would not be 
wanting—the Seraphic Founder desired that his Order have at 
all times a CARDINAL PROTECTOR who was to be the 
‘protector, corrector et gubernator totius fraternitatis’’. (Chap- 
ter XII of the Rule).1%* The Cardinal Protector is appointed 
on request of the General by the Pope. Often the popes them- 
selves have deigned to discharge this charitable and highly 
apostolic honor for the Community as: we have repeatetdly 
seen during the historical part of this work, e.g., temporarily 
at least, Alexander IV (cf. AFH XII 593), Nicholas III and 
Gregory XI. Four of the Order’s Cardinal Protectors later 
became popes: Gregory IX (Ugolino) ; Alexander IV; Nicholas 
III and Julius Il. Before 1517 we meet with Cardinal Protec- 
tors belonging to such illustrious families as the Orsini, the 
Colonna, the Cesarini, Capranica and the della Rovere etc. 
During the pontificate of Alexander VI we also run across a. 
Vice-Cardinal Protector.12 Due to the fact that at times the 
Cardinal Protectors mingled too much in the interior govern- 
ment of the Order’s affairs Gregory XI in 1373*8 forbade them 
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to suspend or dispense from the Statutes of the Order, or on 
their own initiative to install or depose Superiors; to appoint 


lectors; to protect guilty brethren—and in general to grant 


individual friars any privileges whatsoever. Gregory XI, Sixtus 
IV and Julius II were obliged to re-inculcate the observance 
of these wise precautions of their predicessors.11+ Between 1366- 
67 the Cardinal-Protector, Nicholas of Bessa, even served as 
W icar fipostolic of the Order (cf..Part I, Ch: XV). 


Such in general are the constitution and system of adminis- 


tration in all of the present three Franciscan Families. Indi- 
vidual differences will be alluded to when treating specifically of 
each branch of the Order. 


PeAN@rves380..Cf, Part I. Ch. XV. 
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St. Francis of Assisi 


St. Louis of France — St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
“My plan for social reform is the Third Order.’-—Leo XIII. 


| 


PART III 
CHAPTER V 


Historical Development of the Style and Color of the 
Franciscan Habit. A Study of Early Frescos, 
Paintings, Statues and Plaques. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


N. B. ‘This study is based on Franciscan legislation, his- 
torical research, and especially original pictures as studied by the 
author in the Vatican Museum (I spent 10 years in the Vatican 
City and Rome); on frescos by Giotto, Cimabue, Martini etc. 
at Assisi; by reproductions of original paintings in the Museums 
of Florence, Bologna, Naples, London, Berlin, Brussels, Seville 
—many also personally seen in the original—and in the Na- 


tional Museum at Washington, D. C. The conclusions arrived 


at are based on the assumption that painters and sculptors of 
any given period, for the most part, depict their subjects in the 
style and mode in vogue at the time during which they made 
their paintings and portraits. In the case of the Franciscan 
habit it would thus reasonably seem to follow that the painter 
in any given country or time would paint-St. Francis and other 
Franciscan Saints in the style of the habit which the friars 


of their land wore at the time of painting. The conclusion 


would be—subject to minor “‘poetical of pictorial license’’— 
that, having once established the life-period of the painter 
sculptor, or mural artist, one could also reasonably establish 
the style, color, and shape of the Franciscan habit of that period. 
My conclusions show a great variation and lack of uniformity 
as well in regard to cut as to the color. The cord alone tn 
many cases of comparison and contrast remains about the only 
safe real distinguishing feature of a Franciscan in the realms 
of art and history. 


LITERATURE. 
Flaminio Annibali da Latera, O.F.M., Manuale de’Frati 


| Minori (Rome, 1776) p. 154; Sparacio, Dom., O.M.Conv., 


De’ Colore Habitus Minotritici in MF XXIV 198; Eduard 
d’Alencon, O.M.Cap., Il colore dell’abito det Fratt Minori in 
MF XXV ff.; Aloysius M. Fish, O. M. Conv. “‘Legislation 
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concerning the Habit’’ in Bulletin of the Province of Our Lady 
of Consolation, Friars Minor Conventual. Special Number F 
(Feb. 1, 1932). For picture studies of the Franciscan habit 
in art cf. eg. AFH XIX Tabulae (cf. the rear pages Gia 
volume indicated;) MF XIV 71-95; F. Frédigand D’ Anversa, 
O. M. Cap., St. Francois d’Assise in Art Religieuse Italien: 
Collection Iconographique (Torine: Marietti, 1928) —may 
be had in Engl. translations and editions; Facchinetti, Vittorino, 
O.F.M., Iconografia (Milan, 1924); Fosco, A., O.M.Conam 
Ritrattt di San Francesco (Assisi, 1924); S, Francisct Historia 
cum Iconibus (Rome, 1594); “‘San Francesco nell’ arte’ in 
MF XXVII 118-138 (contains a list of 680 paintings of St. 
Francis; also of the galleries and churches in which they can be 
found, and the names of the painters who painted them). 

All illustrated Lives of St. Francis and St. Anthony will also 
serve the purpose. cf. e.g. the Lives of St. Francis by Sparacio, 
Facchinetti, Thode etc. For full titles of these works cf. Vol. 
I Part II Ch. I. cf. also at the end of: Vol. XIX of the Alpm™ 
for a large number of early pictures of St. Francis; MF XXVII 


449-528; XXXIV 407; XXXVII 198-207; 4490-5 


AAXXIT 177-197 (Pictures of St. Anthony of Padua). 


§ 1. Quality, Style and Color of the Franciscan Habit 
According to the Rule. 


St. Francis, in his Rule of 1223, approved by Pope Hon- 
orius III,’ determines nothing definite regarding either the style 
or color of the HABIT his followers were to adopt. His only 
specifications refer to the quality of garments to be given to the 
novices, viz: two tunics without the capuche, a cord, breeches 
and a caparo reaching to the cord, (excepting “‘that at some 
future time it may seem in the Lord otherwise to the Minis- 
ters’) ; and finally to the quality viz: that the garments are not 
to be of costly material and which, when torn, the friars ‘“‘might 


repair with sackcloth and other patches with the blessing of 


God.’ The professed friars ‘‘might have one tunic with a 
capuche and another without a capuche, if they so desire.” 
Concluding from the words immediately following, viz: that 


the brethren “‘should not judge men whom they see dressed 


wCt. Part IH Ch: Ill:"Ruletof 1223 6Chaw. 
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in soft and colored garments, one might infer that the habit 
of St. Francis and of his followers was to be as far as, humanly 
speaking possible, rough and colorless, i.e. not dyed, but 
natural e.g. black, white, or a mixture of both, grey, such as 
the wool of sheep is by nature. This is the conclusion arrived 
at by St. Bonaventure in his Exposition of the Rule. The words 
in the Rule saccts and coloratis remind one of the biblical in- 
junction concerning ‘‘penance in sackcloth and ashes,’’2 a virtue 
most dear to St. Francis and especially adapted to the ideals of 
his Order. Although white might be looked upon as the 
most natural color of sheep Fr. Edward D’Alencon, the eminent 
Capuchin, appropriately observes, ‘“‘we always find it excluded 
as being little adapted to the coarseness prescribed by the legis- 
lator’ (St. Francis).* Just what degree of coarseness or what 
natural color the cloth or wool should possess, the holy Founder 
did not prescribe. For that reason Clement V in his famous 
Bull “Exivi de Paradiso’ of May 6th, 1312, in accordance 
with the decrees of his predecessors, says that the same must be 
determined “‘according to the custom or condition of the coun- 
try in which the friars live,’’> and the good judgment of the 
Superiors.* From these principles one can readily infer how 
difficult it was during the course of centuries to establish and 
preserve uniformity of style, color, and quality of the Fran- 
ciscan habit and other appurtenances. 


§ 2. Form and Color of the Habit of St. Francis. 


The first habit that St. Francis wore after his so-called con- 
vension in 1205, was the garment given him by the Bishop of 
Assisi when he renounced the patrimony of his angered father. 
What it was we do not know, excepting that St. Bonaventure 
Says that the Bishop “covered Francis with a cloak wherewith 


We? Math. XI 21. 


* St. Jerome in his letters to Eustochium De servanda Virginitate repeatedly 


 tefers to the grey as the color of penance. 
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be himself was clad’’ and later bade “‘his servants give him 

(Francis) something to clothe his limbs withal, and there was 
brought unto him a mean and rough tunic of a farm-servant 
of the Bishop. This Francis gladly received, and with his own 
band marked it with the sign of the cross, with a piece of chalk 
that he chanced upon, thus making it a garment meet for a 
man crucified, poor and half naked.’ Later, all authors agree, 
the Saint adopted for himself and his first followers the garb 
worn by the Umbrian peasants, with a firmly attached head- 
covering or cowl, which when raised, and with the sleeves of 
the tunic extended, gave the whole the form of a cross.* Rigauld 
in his Life of St. Anthony says that when the great thaumat- 
urgist was received into the Order “‘he was clothed in a habit 
having the form of a cross.’’® 


Bishop James of Vitrey, who saw Francis and his first friars 
in the Orient, says that the Friars Minor of those days were 
“in their manner of dress, observance of poverty and contempt 
of the world, the most humble of all religious. They used 
neither hides nor linens but only hooded tunics of wool. ‘They 
had neither cloaks nor mantels nor cowls.’’!° 


Whether the COWL hung loose, so that it could be easily 
detached, or was sewn on the habit is a matter of controversy.” 
Fr. Sparaccio, O.F.M. Conv. holds that at least ordinarily it 
was not attached. The early Tuscan painting by Margaritone 
d’ Arezzo (1216-1293) (p. 474), Cimabue (1240-1302?)™ 


hilgec Wael li aae 
5 “Crucis imaginem praeferentem.’’ Celano, Vita I cap. IX..... 


° “Habitu ad modum crucis induitur.’’ p. 22. For the habit of St. Francis 
worn during the reception of the Sacred Stigmata cf. AFH XIX 440; ib. 
XVII 545-9. 


” Hist? Occid.icap. 52» cf Part IN ChieNomvVilas 


1 Cf, Sparaccio, Vita di S. Bonaventura, p. 128-9 (Roma, 1922); MF 
XIV 86-7; 


* Cf. Figure on p. 286; Minorite Vol. I (1926) 297. Attention is drawn 
to the triangular-shaped capuche and the wide sleeves. 
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(p. 286) and Giotto (1266-1337), (p. 119) show the hood 
or cowl attached to the habit. Pietro Ridolfi, O.F.M. Conv.. 
Bishop of Senigallia, in describing one of these ancient paintings, 
says that the head covering was four-cornered and sufficiently 
large to cover the face; and Benoffit observes that similar four- 
cornered cowls were worn by the Dalmatian troops during the 
time of the Venetian Republic. When not in use the cowl was 
thrown back over the shoulders. The fresco by Giotto at San 
Francesco, Assisi, shows how cowl and capuche were united in 
such a manner as eventually to give rise to the Capuchin capuche 
where cowl and capuche are identical. (po. 4119). But even 
for Conventuals the Statutes of Sixtus IV prescibed that the 
capuche should be sewn on to the habit. 

An example of the capuche worn by the Seraphic Founder 
can be seen among the relics of the Sacro Convento at Assisi, a 
copy of which was printed in the Miscellanea Francescana.** It 
is round, rather than pointed; and grey in colour. Monsignor 
Faloci-Pulignani, at that time editor of the Miscellanea, says 
that he was present at Assisi in 1912 when the white cloth 
that enclosed the afore-said capuche was removed, and that it 
was of a dark grey wool mixed with weavings of white thread 
or yarn.’’ Early paintingss of the Saint e.g. that at Subiaco 
by an unknown contemporary done about 1216,8 in the 
sacristy of San Francesco Assisi, by Giunto Pisano,?® about 
1230; that of St. Francis in the Lower Church of the same 
Basilica, painted by Cimabue,2° and that of St. Francesco in 


* Cf. Figure on p. 119. Notice the PLICA in the habit of St. Francis; 
the cord in both his and St. Anthony’s habit; the cowl attached to the 
capuches of the friars; and the pleats in the capuche of the second friar seated 
on the bench. 


* Storia Minoritica, p. 15. 

mete rigure.on p,.119. Cf. Note 13. 

7° MF XIV 87-95. 

EMP XIV 98:°XXV 5. 

* Cf. Fosco, I Ritratti di San Francesco. Serie I, p. 22. 
mat osco, l.c. ‘p. 20. 

saci erigure on p. 286. Cf. Note 12. 
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Ripa, Rome,** likewise of the XIII century by Margaritone 
d’Arrezzo show St. Francis in a garb and rounded capuche 
similar to those preserved in the Sacro Convento. On the other 
hand the frescos at Pescia, Modena, San Miniato (Florence), 
and Pisa show a distinctively pointed cowl.” 


The TUNIC,?* preserved in the Sacro Convento and which 
according to Celano** and early inventories of the said convent 
is the one in which St. Francis died, brought to him (according 
to the Inventory of 1596) from Rome by Lady Jacquelin of 
Settesole,?®> is grey and without a capuche. It was exposed 
for veneration at the Basilica of San Francesco during the 
celebration of the Seventh Centenary of St. Francis’ death, 
Ocew 4,7 197 68 


In England in the early years—if we are to judge from a 
drawing taken from a MS (AD 1236-50) of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (XVI f. 67), reprinted in E. Gurney 
Salter’s English version of Eccleston’s The Coming of the 
Friars to England,’ the friars were content with a simple tunic, 
cord and cowl or head covering. The collar is entirely absent; 
the sleeves are narrow, and the cord hangs down the center. 
The plica or fold on the sides, at least, is plainly visible. 


If we are to give credence to the author of the Liber Confor- — 
mitatum (written between 1385-1390),?8 the habit of the 
Friars Minor owes its GREY COLOR to the famous Abbot 


* Tosco, 1. cy p. 163 similar to Fig, 1 on’ p: 604" 4 

“Cf. AFH XIX: End of Volume. Tab. XI, XII and XIll;) Tai 
XIX. In some places mutilations of paintings evidently took place, the round- 
ed cowl having been converted into a pointed one: e.g. in several paintings 
of Belinghieri in Pescia and in Pistoia; on a number paintings by Margaritone 
in San Francesco at Pisa; San Francesco in Ripa, Rome; and in San Fran- 
cesco 1n Castiglione Florentino (Florence). 

“The word tunic is used at times to signify the outer habit; at other 
times the inner garb. 

“De Miraculis (Ed. 1906) p. 364: ‘‘Cinerii coloris pannum.” 

*™ Cf. MF XIV'75. Cf. MF XIV 78-79 for a picture. 

* Cf. Minorite Vol. II (Dec. 1927) p. 352-5. For MF XXXII 138 
(Sleeve of St. Francis’ habit) . 

“London: Dent, 1926, p. 189. 

oCin Pattuil, Cho tl s73 Nou Lae 
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Joachim of Fiori, the propounder of a mysterious doctrine con- 
cerning the Eternal Gospel that later was condemned by the 
Church. The doctrine caused much harm in the Order, in as 
far as one of the Generals, the saintly Bl. John of Parma, was 
unjustly implicated in the matter.2® Joachim of Fiori in his 
dreamy exposition of the Prophet Jeremias, represents the 
Dominicans under the symbol of a raven, on account of their 
black cape; and the Franciscans under the symbol of a dove, 
on account of their grey habit, the grey, according to him, 


predominating all other colors in the feathers of doves.% 


Among the relics venerated at Santa Chiara is a habit of Bl. 
Rufine, a companion of St. Francis (d. 1270). According 
to a recent examination*! it is of a coarse cloth interwoven 
with white and dark woolen threads. From the mixture of 
the white and black resulted the grey.% 


A MANTEL of St. Francis, brought to light in 1800 and, 
according to tradition, believed to have been given by the 


Seraphic Founder to St. Elizabeth, patroness of the Third 


Order (d. 1231), is grey-blue (gris-bleu). Prior to the French 
Revolution it was preserved in the renowned Convent of the 
Conventuals in Paris. At present it is venerated in the church 
of the Capuchin Fathers in the same city.°? Despite this tradi- 


tion, however, we have no proof that the mantel formed part 


| 


of the regular regalia of St. Francis and of his first followers.*4 


That St. Francis occasionally wore a mantel in case of sickness 
Or extreme cold, is apparent from Celano;** but the fact that 


the Biographer says that a friend of the friars, Tiburtius by 


name, loaned it to St. Francis for the winter, would seem to 


indicate that the mantel was used only in case of necessity and 
-not as a regular adjunct to the habit. In fact, the General of 


Wee Cf, Part ‘I, Ch, VIL. 


PAP TV 271: 55¢°MP XXV 5. 
"Cf. AFH XII 415. 

’ MF XXV 5. 

“MF XXV 5. 

pce, Benioffi, 1, cp. 17. 

eet -Cek’VIIL 
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the Order, Crescentius of Jesi (1244-1247) in 1244 condemned 
the use of the mantel used by the Spirituals of the Marches.*® 
On the other hand we know that the English friars of the 
Custody of Cambridge were wearing mantels when Albert of 
Pisa (1239-1240) visited England.** 

That St. Francis girded the habit with a CORD about the 
loins is clear from all early frescos and paintings and evident 
from the fact that he prescribed it for his brethren in the Rule, 
in accordance with the Scriptural injunction: “‘Let your loins 
be girt.’"** In fact, the cord, either of hemp or flax, in disem 
tinction to the cloth-or leathern belt worn by other monks 
and mendicants at the time of St. Francis, became, according 
to some authors®® the distinguishing exterior feature of the 
early Franciscans. Although the assertion is not exactly true, 
it cannot be denied that on account of its individuality it did 
designate the Friars Minor so specifically as to give them in 
France and Switzerland the sobriquet of ‘“‘Cordeliers’’ (French: 
corde liés, girded with a cord), a name still given to the Con- 
ventuals e.g. in Fribourg.4¢ The cord in early frescos and 
paintings is usually shown hanging down the center, not to 
one side, of the habit,*1 the right, as today. 


The early Franciscan habit had a plica or fold over the cord 
as can be seen in almost all of the early paintings of St. Francis 


TAP AUIS? 63 

* Eccleston, De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, Ch. VII; Engl. 
transl. by Salter, p. 50. 

S Aeukes X11. 3 5: 

° EB. g. L’Azevedo, Dissertatione XIII; cf. however, Sparaccio, San An- 
tonio, (Padova 1923) Vol. I, p. 276. 

“ Cf. P. Nicolaus Raedle, M.C., Le Couvent des Cordeliers de Fribourg 
(Fribourg 1882) p. 3. 

“ Cf. Figures on p. 119, 502, 214, 254 and 264. Notice in the Figure 
on p. 124 that the habits of St. Francis and Brother Leo are almost white. 
Notice also the capuche of St. Francis covering the forearm; that of Brother 
Leo only the shoulder. The cord falls down the center of the body. Notice 
the sandals. In the Figure on p. 264 notice the almost triangular form of © 
the capuche in front; and short capuche on the back. The whole habit is 
done in grey. Cf. also figures in AFH XXIII between pp. 576-7 and ib. 
XXVII between pp. 344-5. cf. Figure on p. 918. 


| 
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or his followers.*? It reminds one of the fold of the alb used 
by the priest at Mass lapping over the cincture. Benoffit® says 
that the plica was introduced about the time of Martin IV 
(1281-85). When the habit was too long, as was the case 
when a friar of low stature ‘‘inherited’’ a tunic from a deceased 
tall friar; or the habit had to be raised during rainy or bad 
weather, the excess in the form of a certain redundancy fell 
over the cord. The Constitutions of General Farinerius (1348- 
57) and subsequent Constitutions prescribe that this plica 
must not fall over the cord at a greater length than the width 
of four ringers, not be shorter so as not to be able to cover the 
cord.** At the time of the publication of the Alexandrine Con- 
stututions (1500) the use of the plica had gradually grown 
into desuetude, for the Constitutions add ‘‘that the plica should 
still be used in those places where it was still customary.”’ 

The Rule speaks of a caparo which was to be given to the 
novices. What was this caparo? Etymologically speaking the 
word “‘caparo”’ is defined as a covering for the head, a cowl 
Or shorter cape (‘‘brevior cappa’’).** It was conceded to the 
novices in lieu of a capuche, which was permitted only to the 
professed. This “‘caparo”’ or short cape was not to reach beyond 


the cord. (Chapter II of the Rule). There is an old fresco in 


the Church of the Conventuals at Pisa which depicts this caparo. 
It reminds one of the rubber head-covering used by our Amer- 
ican firemen in action or policemen on a rainy day, in fact 
that is the purpose of the ‘‘capperone’’ in Italy even today. 
Its use, like that of the plica was abandoned in the course of 
time (already during the Generalate of St. Bonaventure) and 
the novices received instead a “‘caputium probationis’’ which 
they wore together with the habit until their profession, when 


“Cf. Figures on pp. 604, 119 and 502. On p. 604 notice the cowl 


attached to the habit; the cord in the center; the PLICA covering the cord; 
Narrow sleeves; bare feet. 

erlscy perl 6. 

“Constitut. Farineriae Cap. 2; Constitut. Martin. Cap. 3; Constitut. 
Alexandrinae Cap. 2, Art. 2. 

pect, Figure-on p. 345. 
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they received for the first time the capuche. This “caputium 
ptobationis’’ was a sort of round collar (or bib) detachable 
from the tunic, and covering the chest (‘‘orbicularis pars ad 
pectus pendens’’) If at any time the novice was permitted to 
wear the capuche it was always with the understanding that 
thereby he was not made equal to the professed, but only per- 
mitted a certain temporary privilege of dress otherwise reserved 
to the professed. That St. Francis desired his followers to go 
bare-footed is implied only negatively, in as far as he permits 
the use of shoes to the sick and needy friars, (Ch. II of the 
Rule) and to priests during the celebration of Mass. “Nuditas 
pedum”’ and “‘vilitas vestimentorum’ however, were, according 
to Albert of Pisa (d. 1240) among the features that specifically 
exalted the Order in England.*® “The Constitutions of Nar- 
bonne, (1260) ordain that no brother go shod excepting in 
case of evident necessity, known to the brethren and judged 
sufficient by the Guardian:*”. In Germany the early Franciscans 
were often designated as ‘‘Barfisser’’.*® Later, sandals were 
adopted.*® 


The exact form, style and color of the habit or habits of 
St. Prancis will undoubtedly always remain a historical mystery. 
At any rate Pope Alexander VII in two decrees, the one of 
June 20, 1658, the other of Dec. 20, 1663 forbade any of the 
three Families to assert that the habit they were wearing was 
identical with the one of the Seraphic Founder; and further- 
more, wisely imposed perpetual silence on the whole contro- 
versy. (cf. Masseron-Wells, The Franciscans, p. 87). 


* Eccleston, De Adventu Frat. Min. in Angliam, Ch. XIV. Engl. transl. 
by Salter, p. 98. 5 


TAL RG pV 9d. 
* Cf. Figure on p. 474. 


2 OE Figures on pp. 218 and 398. Notice the Capuchin form of the 
capuche in front. On p. 398 notice the round cowl over the head and the 
small pouch hanging at the cord. 
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§ 3. Historical Development of the Franciscan Habit. 
a) Style and Quality. 


As the prescriptions of the Rule regarding the style and color 
of the habit, capuche and other appurtenances, to be worn by 
the friars are meager and rather indefinite, it is but natural that 
regrettable variances would arise demanding the establishment 
of unformity by either General Chapter or General Constitu- 
tions. Neither the Exposttio Quatuor Magistrorum (cf. Vol. I 
Part I, Ch. VIII) of the Rule presented to the General Chapter 
of Bologna in 1242, nor the Expositio Regulae of Hugh of 
Digne, written before 1256, (both at least semi-official publica- 
tions) contain descriptions or details of the habit, not even of 
the color. In fact both would seem to indicate that a precise color 
was not fixed. They only state that a certain “‘vilitas’’ (cheap- 
ness, low value) should be discernible; but when further 
describing this vilitas they leave the specification both in regard 
to price and color to the general acceptance of this term in any 
given country.®® Asa result of this indefiniteness such variations 
in the various Provinces were already discernible between the 
death of St. Francis (1226) and the Generalate of St. Bona- 
venture (1257-74) ** that the saintly General found it neces- 
Sary to establish certain uniform regulations®? which were 


° “Vilitas attenditur in pretio pariter as colore secundum estimationem 


hominum regionis in qua fratres morantur.’’ These words are repeated time 
and time again in the legislations of succeeding centuries, the only difference 
being that later the determination of ‘‘vilitas’’ or low value in the estimation 
of men and women of any given region is left to the Higher Superiors of that 
locality. Cf. e.g. the Bull Exivi de Paradiso of Clement V, May 6, 1312: 
the decree of the Chapter of Naples, 1316; and the Bull Quorumdam exigit 
Beeoune 6 411, Oct.-7, 1317. .Cf, Part I. 


* Papini e.g. in his Storia di San Francesco Vol. I, p. 235 writes: ‘In 
principio Ordinis, usque ad Fratrem Bonaventuram, nulla facta erat distinctio 
in colore. Et idcirco dictus Bonaventura in suis constitutionibus dat ordinem 
et formam, et signanter quod tunicae superiores non debent esse totaliter albae, 
Sive nigrae.”’ 


Cf. AM.VI 136 (No. XVII). 
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incorporated in the Constitution of Narbonne, 1260.°* But 
still irregularities and discrepences crept in. During the Gener- 
alate (1316-28) of Michael of Cesena the General was obliged 
anew to insist on uniformity throughout the Order regarding 
the shape of the habit, because during the long interregnum 
between the death of Pope Clement V (1314)and the election 
of John XXII (1316) the recalcitrant Spirituals had intro- 
duced shorter and narrower habits, thus portraying outwardly 
that they were dissatisfied and disgruntled with the rest of the 
Order, the Community. 

To distinguish better the habit worn by the friars from 
the garbs of the Umbrian peasants, St. Bonaventure had decreed 
that the capuche at the back be not pointed but round and the 
cowl sufficiently large to cover the head; in front it should be 
orbicular, in the form of a collar not reaching further than 
halfway between the shoulder and the elbow. ‘Thus it also 
appears in early paintings.°* Later, however, this collar was 
lengthened so that in the Urban Constitutions of the Con- 
ventuals we read that the capuche should reach to the end of 
the chest... The CONSTITUTIONS OF PERPIGNAN 
(1331) decree that when the head is covered with the cowl the 
capuche must not reach to the cord.°® The Alexandrine Con- 
stitutions clearly testify to the change that gradually took 
place in the capuche when they state that the capuche of those 
days 1.e. about 1500, was no longer the same as it was in the 


*““Statuimus ut vestimentorum vilitas attendatur in pretio pariter et 
colore. Omnino nigrae vel penitus albae tunicae desuper non portentur, nec 
de panno cordato ubi alius haberi poterit bono modo. Fiant autem tunicae 
aptae, sine deformitate, non habentes superfluitatem in longitudine vel latitu- 
dine. Cingulum habeatur chorda communis et nihil portetur appensum ad 
chordam.’’ For the Constitutions of Narbonne, cf. S. Bon. Opera Omnia 
VIII 462 ff. Later as well the length as the width were more accurately 
defined. The length was to reach below the feet so that the habit could be 
folded over the cord (so-called plica or fold); the width was likewise de- 
termined, but allowances were made for exceptionally robust or obese friars. 

“Cf. figures on pp. 104, 218, 214, 398, 408, 254. Cf. Annibali, op. 
Cle. tt Oe 

* Edit. of 1640. 

” Cf. figures on p. 398 and 847. ‘‘Fiat caputium tali modo, quod existens 
in capite, usque ad cingulum non attingat’’ Cap. IV, 4. 
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beginning.*? From the wording of these Constitutions and the 
introduction of the collar in front of the capuche by St. Bona- 
venture, it would seem to follow that the original capuche as 
worn by St. Francis, St. Anthony and the early friars prior 
to 1260 was, at least in front, similar to that worn by the 
present day Capuchins and often seen in paintings and statues 
of St. Francis; e.g. that of Dupré in front of the Cathedral 
at Assisi etc.°* or the detail of the painting by Cimabue in the 
Upper Church of San Francesco, Assisi, representing the mystic 
nuptials of St. Francis with Lady Poverty®” and his preaching 
to the birds; finally, the Stigmata by Guercino in the Upper 
Gallery at Cesena®® etc.* 

In England, according to the royal grant of Henry III 
(1246-1272) the habits of the friars were not to exceed four 
ells**? of a common and cheap quality, not exceeding in price 
(in 1239) Ild. an ell,®* whereas the usual price for russet in 
the XIII and XIV centuries was Is. 4d. an ell. The friars 
wore two habits, (i.e. tunic and habit) according to the per- 
mission of the Rule, in cold weather; but Albert of Pisa 
“wished them to wear the old tunics over the new, both for 
lowliness and to make them last longer.’’** By the end of the 
XIV century, the cost of the habit material had grown more 
expensive; the garments more elaborate and voluminous.© 


7 “De forma caputii cum tota religione jam diu dispensatum est, non enim 


defertur sicut in primordio deferebatur.’’ Cap. II, art. II. 

* Cf. The Minorite January, 1926, Cover Page; August, 1927 (Cover) ; 
Sept., 1927 (Cover). 

mi Spakaccio, lec, p. 102. 

Spar. lic. 3:06: 

* Cf. Figures on p. 474, 502, 218, 190, and 490. On p. 190 notice the 
Capuchin form of the capuche; narrow sleeves. On p. 490 notice that the 
capuche and cowl are identical as in the Capuchin capuche. In the back the 
capuche was less pointed. Cf. the friar seated in the background in the figure 
ene p. 119. 

* An English ell had 45 in. cf. Webster's New International Dictionary, 
(Merriam Ed. 1914) p. 712. 

Cf. Little. Studies in English Franciscan History (London 1917) p. 59. 

mleccleston, icc. Ch, XIV Ed.. Salter, p. 96. 

*® Habitu se protegunt panni melioris; 

Tunicis pelliciis frigus claudunt foris 


Political Poems (R.S.) I, 256; Little; 1c. ps 60. 
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William of Woodford admits that the friars were better 
clothed in England than in other parts of the world and ascribes 
this to the abundance of wool in England. The author of 
Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (1393) puts into the mouth 
of an Augustinian Friar the following description of a Fran- 
ciscan of those days in England: 


That in cotynge of his cope is more cloth y-folden 
Than was in Fraunces froc what he hem first made 
And yet, vnder that cope a cote hath he furred 

With foyns or with fitchewes other fyn beuer, 

And that is cutted to the knee and queyntly y-botened 
Lest any spiritual man espie that guile.* 


Wiclif especially—just as he found fault with many other 
things in the Church—took occasion also to censure the garbs of 
the friars. Thus in Mathew’s Unprinted English Works of 
Wiclif®’ we read these words: “‘And so of clothing thei don 
agenst the reule in many manners; for men seen that the kyng 
or the emperour myztte with worschipe were a garnement of a 
frere for goodnesse of the cloth, and namely of suche freris 
as schoulden most kepe provert of crist and his apostelis, as — 
ben clepid maistris of diutnyte,—and summe oone hath wast 
clothis and costi, and a nother symple frere that nys not so’ 
grete flatere nakid and torent’. 

A final remark must be made concerning the body of the 
tunics of habits. Whereas in the beginning of the XIII century 
they were loose-fitting, (much again like an alb) , those adopted 
by the Spirituals and other Franciscan Reformers were persist- 
ently tight-fitting, and for that reason often merited a reproach — 
as well from the popes as from the authorities in the Order, e.g. 
from Clement V in his Bull Exivi de Paridiso, of May 6, 1312 
and from John XXII in his Quorumdam exigit, Oct. 7, 1317.% 


* Little, lc. p. 60. Cf. Helen Rex Keller, The Reader’s Digest of Books 
(New York, 1937) p. 881. . 

_P 50, as cited by Little, lc. p. 61. 

_ In condemning them John XXII e.g. complains that ‘‘ex iisdem fra- 
tribus aliqui habitus curtos, strictos, inusitatos et sqalidos, novitate plenos— 
assumerent.”’ 
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The Chapters of Assisi, 1334; of Venice, 1346: and of Flor- 
ence, 1365—all three in rapid succession took exception to the 
novelties (‘‘Novitate plenos’’) .°° 


b) Color. 


Regarding the color of the habit we read this provision in 
the first Constitutions of the Order, Narbonne 1260 — ‘‘The 
outer tunics shall not be entirely black nor entirely white.’’7 
In fact Fr. Dominic Sparaccio, O.M.C., the prolific Conventual 
historian points out in his Life of St. Anthony™ that when 
the Augustinians in the Provinces of the Marches and Lom- 
bardy began imitating the Franciscan habit, Gregory IX” in 
1240, at the complaint of the Friars Minor, wrote on three 
different occasions to the bishops of that section of Italy, com- 
manding them to prohibit the Austin Friars from imitating 
either in form or color the Franciscan habit. Black was de- 
signated for the former; white (or rather grey) for the latter. 
By a strange reversal of history the present-day habit of the 
Conventuals is much like that of the Augustinians, excepting 
that the capuche of the latter is much wider and longer: the 
cowl sufficiently large to cover the head; and in place of the 
cord a leathern belt is worn. The Benedictine Constitutions 
(Redemptor Noster), named after Benedict XII (Nov. 28, 
1336) leave the determination of all details to the higher 
Superiors;"* accordingly, the so-called ‘‘Constitutiones Fart- 
nertae’ of 1354, named after the General William Farinier 
(1348-1357), command the Provincials, Custodes and Guard- 
lans to beware lest the friars wear habits or mantels of cloth 


® For these Papal Constitutions and General Chapters cf. Part I. Cf. AFH 
XXXII 279-411. 
"“Omnino nigrae, nec penitus albae tunicae desuper non portentur’’ St. 
Bon. Opera Omnia (Edit. Quaracchi) Expositio Regulae Fr. Min. in Cap. 
II Tom. VIII, p. 451. 
"San Antonio di Padua, Vol. I, 278-9; cf. BEI 275. 
® Dudum apparuit, March 24, 1240. BF I 274 (No. 305. 
Pate Demy 128 
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with textures of various colors, resembling too much white 
or black." 

During the Great Western Schism in the Church (1378- 
1417) the habits of the friars leaned rather towards the white 
than black.7® Glassberger, the famous chronicler of the German 
Franciscans, has preserved to posterity a decree of the Province 
of Strassbourg of 1416, in which the friars are forbidden to 
wear habits either entirely black, blue, or approaching blue.” 
The Chapter of Spires, 1418, renews this decree’ whereas 
another Chapter held in the afore-mentioned city of Strass- 
bourg and celebrated in 1442, explicitly warns the Superiors 
to procure as much uniformity of habit as possible in the tra- 
ditional grey.7> The Papal Statutes of Julius If (1503-13) 
prescibe: ““Pannus autem habitus sit coloris cineru’’. 

_ In England and Scotland the Friars Minor were known for 
centuries as the ‘‘Grey Friars’’ for no other reason than that 
they wore the grey habit.*® About Easter time, 1502, the 
London Chronicle (Kingsford) records that the friars were 
wearing a ‘‘white-grey (habit) as the sheep doth dye it.*? 
At the Chapter of the Transalpine Observants, celebrated at 
St. Omer, 1447, the transalpine Vicar, John of Maubert, pre- 
scribed for his subjects the same gray habit that the Conventuals 
were wearing. In fact, in France, the grey was so distinctive 
of the Conventuals, who were also known by the name of 
Cordeliers, that a proverb exists even to the present day: “‘Grey 


™ Chron. Hist.-Legalis (Neapoli, 1750), I p. 66. 

© Gf. skigure on sp. .2.14,.CE. Note.41. 

Quod nullus frater de cetero audeat portare pro exteriore habitu pannum 
totaliter nigrum aut de colore blaveo, aut tendentem ad blavedinem’’ AF 
Ie 262; 

AP IE 27-22 

MeN le 3074 

Cf. e.g. the History of the old Conventual Convent of London (1224- 
1538) Chronica Fratrum Griseorum, published in 1915 at Kingsford by 
Charles Lethbridge; The Grey Friars of London, their History with the 
register of their convents with an appendix of documents. British Society of 
Franciscan Studies, VI (Aberdeen; The University Press, 1915), p. VUL 
257; W. Moir Bryce, The Scottish Grey Friars, 2 Vols. (Edinburgh and 
London; Sands and Co., 1909). 

* Kingsford Chronicles of London, p. 255-6. 
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as a Cordelier’’.81 The Constitutions of the General Congrega- 
tion of the Transalpine Observants, held at Barcelona in 1451, 
ordained that the color of the habit must be grey ‘‘as has 
repeatedly been declared by our chapters.’’*? 

The Alexandrine Constitutions of 1500 reinculcate the 
provision of the Farinerian Constitutions, edited nearly a cen- 
tury and a half before, by forbidding that the habit be spotted 
with various colors or incline rather to the white than to the 
black. ‘The habit “‘shall be neither white nor black, but grey 
as it behooves.’’®* One reason for the diversity in the color 
of the habit was the fact that the friars did not always receive 
the cloth through the convents but often from benefactors, 
either as an alms, or procured through them at the friars’ 
request. Hence the provision of the above cited Chapter of 
Spires that “‘in future no friar, be he of whatever rank, posi- 
tion or eminence, buy or cause to be bought, either directly or 
indirectly, habit cloth.’ In all cases, before cutting the cloth 
the Superiors must judge whether it corresponds to the vows 
taken in the Order. 


§ 4. The Observant Habit. 


The grey habit was worn not only before, but likewise long 
after the Division of the Order in 1517, by the Observants. 
Already St. John Capistran (d. 1456), the great champion of 
the Observants, in one of his encyclicals warns the Observant 
Friars under his jurisdiction to beware lest the color of their 
habits verge towards the white, as was the case among the 
Conventuals, but rather towards the black, so that they might 
the more easily be distinguished from them.** We have already 


“ “Etre gris comme un cordelier.’’ Cf. Nouveau Larousse Illustre, Vol. 
II, p. 274 under the word ‘‘Cordelier.’’ 

* Constit. Gen. Barcinonenses in Mon. Ord. Min. (Salamanca, LS ier )* p. 
O/.*a. 

* “Non sit pannus guttulis diversi coloris aspersus, ad album potius quam 
ad nigrum tendens. Non sit tamen albus, aut niger, sed griseus, ut decet’’ 
mnron. Hist. Leg. p. 152. MF. XXV 7. 

“Cf. Papini, Storia di San Francesco, I 236. 
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referred to the decrees of the first General Chapter of the Obser- 
vants (as Observants) held at Barcelona, 1451, regarding the 
use of the grey habit in the new Reform Family. The Monu- 
menta Ordinis Minorum*® say that the ‘‘color of the cloth for 
the habits should be grey.’’ [The General Chapter of the 
Observants held at Burgos in 1523 also prescribe the grey; so 
do the. Statutes of the)-Chapter held.at. Assisi;)1547)— femme 
medium between white and black, in accordance with the model 
exhibited by the General.’° The same provision is found in 
the Constitutions of Validolid, 1593, which are based on pre- 
vious Apostolic declarations and the regular ordinances of the 
Order. Moreover, that there be uniformity in the Order, the 
Observants are forbidden to procure the cloth themselves. In- 
stead, the Provincials and Custodes should see that the cloth 
is woven in certain designated convents and from this cloth 
“which must always be grey,’ the habits of the brethren are 
to be made.*? The Constitutions of Toledo 1606; of Rome 
1612; and of Barcelona 1621 prescribe the grey.8° PETER 
MARCHANT, the Observant polemist (d. 1661), in his “Ex- 
position of the Rule,’ remarks that all recognize the grey color 
as being the most conformable to the lowliness prescribed by 
St. Francis in the Rule and most becoming to Religious. He — 
chides those who wear habits woven of colored cloth approach- 
ing either red or green.*®? JOHN BAPTIST DA MONZA in his 
explanation of the Rule, is of the same opinion and says 
that it was on account of this conformity to poverty that the 
grey was prescribed in the General Constitutions. This, he 
adds, is the general opinion of most all interpreters of the 
Rule. The grey was in general vogue among the Observants 
in the middle of the XVI and the beginning of the XVII cen- 
turies, as is evident from the General Statutes of Barcelona, 


5 TTI,” 249 sqq) c) III. 
"iChron. Histh'Legr lp. 273% 
7 Tb. piv 38). 
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reinculcated at the Intermediate Chapter of Segovia, 1621. In 
both these Chapters the grey color is prescribed as ‘‘time and 
time again had been declared in our Chapters as having been 
customary in the Order.’ To ensure greater uniformity, the 
prapter of 1694, celebrated at Victoria, ordered the Provincials 
“under pain of privation from office to establish within a year's 
time, a woolen mill, (lanificio), in case such did not already 
exist, in which all habit cloth should be woven in such a pro- 
portionate mixture of white and black, that, according to the 
judgment of experts, a grey color would result, such as we 
see in the habits and mantels of our holy Father St. Francis, 
St. Bernardine of Siena and St. John Capistran, which habits 
and mantels, although found in different Provinces and King- 
doms, all coincide in the grey color, more or less light.’ 
When the Observants came to England for the first time, i.e. 
towards the end of the XV century, (ca. 1484) they wore 
the same grey habit which the Conventuals, the ‘‘Grey Friars,” 
had been wearing there for centuries. In Kingsford’s Chronicles 
of London®* we read that the Observants about Easter 1502, 
introduced a change in the habit by adopting a coarser and less 
expensive cloth. The color of the new habit was 5 white- grey 
— as the sheep doth dye it.’’™ 
As late as 1741 the Observants General, P. GAETANO DI 
LAURINO, (1740-1744) in a Circular sent to all the Cisal- 
pine Provinces, decreed: ‘‘We absolutely forbid the friars to 
have their habits made of cloth containing a mixture of either 
black or violet; or devoid of that fuzz which is natural to it.’ 
The author of the Apologia of the Friars Minor®* in 1748 
contrasting the habits of the Observants and the Conventuals 
Says that while the former were wearing grey habits (big, 
gtigt, cinerizi, ne bianchi ne nert) the Conventuals were begin- 
hing to wear habits of blackish color which was no longer 


” Editio Parisiensis, 1622, p. 63. 

“MF XXV 10N. 1. 

mp. cit. p.' 255-6... 

“Cf. A. G. Little, Studies in English Franciscan History, (London 
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natural to sheep's wool but artificial.°’ The “Nuova reccolta 
delle Constituzione generale per cismontana famiglia’ published 
in 1827, renews word for word, the prescipt of the Chapter 
of 1694 regarding the grey color of the habit, despite the fact 
that changes were already being introduced in the various 
Provinces of their Order. Towards the end of the XVII cen- 
tury a brownish color must have been in use in some places, 
for the cited Chapter of Vittoria, 1694 allowed “‘lanam subru- 
fam’, but only as an exception “‘ubi pro qualitate regionis 
terrei coloris lana uti necescessarium fuit’’. This is the first time 
that the “lana subrufa’’ and “‘terret coloris’’ (i.e. reddish brown 
or eatth-like color) appeared in Observantine legislation. All 
preceeding Chapters prescribe the grey. It is a known fact e.g. 
that the Observant Commissary in 1640 was depicted in a grey 
habit, whereas in 1695 local paintings of St. John Capistran 
and St. Paschal Baylon (both were canonized that year) show 
them in a chestnut-brown habit. Thus it would seem that the 
Observants began changing from grey to brown about the same 
time that the Conventuals were beginning to change from grey 
to black, i.e. shortly before 1700. The Observant Annibali da 
Latera (op. cit. p. 157-8) for that reason in 1776 concludes: 
“from these laws’’ (i.e. Constitutions of St. Bonaventure: 
Narbonne: of the General Farinerius; of Pope Alexander VI 
(1500) and of Julius II) ‘‘it is evident that the color of habit 
of the Friars Minor has always been grey or ashen-color.” 
Again, says he, “‘It is so true that our first Fathers wore grey, 
and made use neither of stockings nor of shoes, that many 
instead of pointing to us as a ‘Friar Minor’ or a ‘Franciscan’ 
simply called us ‘Grey Friar’ or ‘Barefooted Friar’.’’ Even as 
late as 1827, grey was still ordered for the “Cismontana Mino- 
rum Familia’ (Rome, etc.) in virtue of the “Novissima Col- 
lectio Generalium Constitutionum’’ published by order of the 
Observant General, John Tecca of Capistrano. However, in 


“\@phcon, Hist..Leg: Vl 2; pi 248. 
*° MF XXV 10, Note 2. 
MES XX Vie 10: 
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1889, when the revision of the Raccolta (or Collectio cit., be- 
gun already towards the middle of the XIX century, but im- 
peded by the disasterous politico-ecclesiastical conditions in 
Italy) was completed in the form of General Constitutions, no 
specific directions were given regarding the color, but merely a 
definition inserted that the cloth of the habit regarding coarse- 
ness, color, etc., be in accordance with the accepted customs of 
the various Provinces—an evident regard for the changes that 
were taking place throughout the Observant and Reformed 
~ Franciscan Families.°* The Province of St. Louis of France at 
that time had already adopted the maroon and even black.® 
The Alcantaries or Discalced were then wearing a bluish-grey, 
or practically a tint of blue; the Reformati, e.g. in Dalmatia, a 
species of grey that was almost black; whereas the Spanish 
Observants still adhered to the natural grey. But even where 
the brown was in vogue it varied in shades between a light 
brown (approaching almost yellow) to a dark brown, ap- 
proaching almost black—and everywhere in between. The 
Franciscan Padres in the Missions of California and the South- 
west of the United States of America wore grey up to 1886, 
when what remained of these once so fertile mission fields were 
turned over to the Franciscans of the St. Louis Province. All 
the old paintings of Franciscan Saints still preserved in these old 
missions show the grey habit, of which I am a personal witness. 
Finally, at the General Chapter celebrated at Assisi in 1895, 
where a union of all Reformed-Franciscans i.e. Observants, Re- 
formati, Alcantarines and Recollects (who likewise in the course 
of centuries had adopted (as mentioned) various styles and 
colors of habits) was decreed, and especially in 1897 when the 
union was actually effected, the Constitutions, which in this 
point still to-day have legal value, ordain that the color of the 


*° Constitutiones Generales Ord. Min. a Capitulo Gen. anno 1891 celebrato, 
II (Romae, 1891), p. 18 art. 119. 
® “Panni vero color idem sit ac lanae ovis nigrae.’’ Collectio statutorum 


generalium ord. min de Obs. et Statuta Particularia prov. S. Ludovici in 
Gallia, (Burdigallae, 1874) p. 76, art. 116. 
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habit be maroon. P, Sleutjens in his Commentary says that 
the Constitutions prescribe an artificial color due to the fact that 
the natural color of sheep’s wool cannot always be obtained.1% 


§ 5. The Capuchin Habit. 


A similar development from the traditional grey to the pres- 
ent day light brown or chestnut color took place among the 
Capuchins. Their first Constitutions of 1529 prescribe nothing 
in regard to the color, excepting that, like their habits in gen- 
eral, it should be abject and mortified.1°2 The Constitutions of 
1575, prescribed on the occasion of the General Chapter of 
that year besides saying that the habits should be very vile and 
rough likewise make no provision for the color. A French 
Chronicle records in 1573 that when the Capuchins came to 
Paris, towards the close of the XVI century, they wore grey 
habits the same as the Cordeliers (Conventuals), but of a dif- 
ferent style.1°3 The Constitutions of 1643 lament the fact that 
the Capuchins in various parts of the world were wearing dif- 
ferently colored habits and inculcate uniformity in all the Pro- 
vinces.1°* A similar provision!® regarding unanimity of habits 
to be worn at least by the friars of the same Province had already 
been issued in 1565. In 1748 the Capuchin habit was still 
similar to that of the Observants! i.e. grey, the natural wool 
of the sheep, when it could be obtained; otherwise artificially 


” Constitut. Gen. Frat Min. (Romae, 1897), p..25, art... 073s Cosa 
ziont Generali (Quaracchi, 1914), p. 37, art. 138. 

™ MF XXV_ 11, N. 2. Commentarium in Constitutiones Generales, I p. 
100 (Quaracchi, 1915). From the fact that the Friars Minor of the various 
Regorm Families now wear the brown in America they are frequently known 
as “Brown Franciscans.” 

™ Cf. Le prime Constituzioni dei Frati Min. Capuccini (Romae, 1 Ge 
0-4, 

“’ ““Habilles de gris comme Cordeliers mais d’une autre facon’? Memories 
de Claude Haton. MS Bibl. Naz di Parigi, fr. 11, 575, f. 562. MF XXV 
SAND 

AME XOX, 92 

-™ Anal. Ord. Min. Cap. VI p. 240, 362. ~ 

MP XXV p. 11. Cf. Boverius, Ann. Cap. Tom. II (Lugduni, 1639), 
p. 245 No. 45. 
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colored, when only white or black was obtainable. It seems 
that a change from grey to brown was gradually being intro- 
duced after 1760. During the course of the last century how- 
ever, such variances had been introduced among the Capuchins, 
that, in order to obtain uniformity the General Definitorium of 
1912 finally reached the decision to adopt the chestnut color in 
all the Provinces.1 

This provision was repeated in the ‘‘Ordinationes Capitu- 
lorum Generalium’’ of 1928. 


§ 6. The Conventual Habit. 


A similar change took place among the Conventuals. Whereas 
the Observants adopted in 1897 the maroon; the Capuchins in 
1912 the chestnut; the Conventuals by use, not by legislation, 
gradually, i.e. towards the end of the XVIII century, began 
wearing the black. From a standpoint of legislation, the color 
of the Conventual habit by virtue of their Constitutions and 
Apostolic Statutes was up to 1932 still grey. The development 
to the black from the original grey is rather interesting from 
an historical point of view. During the Western Schism (1378- 
1417), as mentioned, the color of the Franciscan habit leaned 
tather towards the white than the black. Hence the provision of 
the Alexandrine Constitutions (1500) that the color of the 
habit “‘should approach the white rather than the black.10% 
The Constitutions of the Conventuals, approved by Pius IV 
in 1565, prescribe that the habits be of ordinary dark (greyish- 


*“““Colore non prorsus nigro sed potius subcinericio aut terreo’’ i.e. datk- 
en-ashy or earthlike; so says Fr. Victor a Coccaleo in his explanation of the 
Rule. “Terreus’’ might indicate brown (earthy), for the Observants in 
1694 used it as a synonym for “‘subrufus’’. Cf. supra. 


** “Color enim vestimentorum in Ordine usu universalior et probatior qui 
naturaliter ex lana fusca resultat, est, qui vulgo vocatur castaneus—His 
Omnibus mature perpensis, una cum Rev. mo. Nostro Generali Definitorio, 
declaramus vestimentorum nostrorum colorem esse debere castaneum; italice 
castagno, gallice marron, anglice chestnut, germanice Rastantenbraun, hyspa- 


nice castano.”’ Anal, Ord. Min. Cap. XXVIII, p. 178. 
™ “Ad album potius, quam ad nigrum tendens.”’ 
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black) cloth.1!° Fr. Coronelli, General of the Conventuals 
(1701-1707), in his Manuale det Fratt Minori Conventualt, 
published at Venice in 1701 (p. 159, 321) says that the gar- 
ments of the Conventuals should be of medium price and value; 
grey in color; and modest. Referring to the Constitutions of 
Urban VIII (1628) the same author adds: ‘“The habits shall 
be of no other color than grey.’’ The habit of the Conventual 
Saint Joseph of Cupertino (d. 1663) preserved at Osimo is 
grey. [he above mentioned Constitutions of Urban VIII?" 
which were still binding on the Conventuals unless otherwise 
specifically repealed, until shortly after the new Code was pro- 
mulgated (1932), ordain that “‘both the exterior as the interior 
garments of the friars shall not be colored but only grey.’’2%. 
The Superiors are commanded to see that uniformity be ob- 
served in regard to color, form and material.14? Even the hat 
should be of grey color. (ib.) Panipi (Minister General of the 
Conventuals from 1803-1809) in his Life of St. Francis, refer- 
ring to the Franciscan habit towards the end of the XVIII 
century, remarks that although it had a “‘blackish’’ (subniger ) 
substratum. the face of the cloth at times still appeared to be 
somewhat white. P. Flaminius a Latera, the Observant, in his 
Manuale** accuses the Conventuals of having ‘‘changed in the 
AVIII century the grey color into black.’’1"° Despite this accu- 
sation however, a Manual published in 1733 by order of the 
Conventual General Vincent Conti of Bergamo (1731-1741) 
ordains ‘‘that the color of the habit be none other than grey.1"® 


“‘Fratres pannis communibus subnigrt coloris induantur, vel saltem iis 
rasciis quae duplices vocantur, quae etiam ad obscuritatem tendant. Bull. 
Roman. ed. Turinensis, VII, p. 403. 

Ain Cap ll, titan xl ven Note alt 

™ Vestimenta fratrum tam exteriora quam interiora — nullo modo colo- 
rata sint, sed cinericii tantum coloris’’. Edition of 1640, (Romae; Typ. 
Rev. Cam. Apostol.) p: 78. 

“8 ““Uniformitas omnino servetur, et quantem ad colorem et quantum ad 
materiam et quantum ad formam’’. |. c. p. 81. 

un ., Dichiarazione XI: Romae- Casaletti, 1776. 

“Cinericeum colorem in nigrum mutasse saeculo AVHI". 


116 «6 
* “Vestimenta non sint alio colore quam cinericeo”’ p. 81. 
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The first change to black seems to have begun with the head 
covering (pileus) of those days, for in a Manual published at 
Venice in 1758, we find the inculcation ‘‘per modum consilii’”’ 
that the hat or “‘zucchetto’’ ought to be of grey color.1!7 On 
May 6, 1785, in the Process of Beatification of Blessed Luke 
Belludi (whose cult has recently been approved by the Church 
and whose Office permitted to be recited by the members of the 
Franciscan Order), the faithful companion of St. Anthony of 
Padua, we read that the Most Rev. Bishop of Padua, Nicholas 
Anthony Justinianus, ordered the body of Blessed Luke to be 
garbed in a silk habit ‘‘of grey color—according to the fashion 
of the religious habit worn by the Minor Conventuals of to- 
day’*** This provision, however, does not offset the fact that 
at that time the black or at least blackish habit, with a few 
white threads or weavings, was already discernible in many 
places. 

The Conventual Pope, Clement XIV (1769-1774), at the 
time of his election in 1769 wore in the Conclave of Cardinals 
a black habit, so much so that Joseph II, Emperor of Germany 
and later of Austria, looked upon him as a simple priest. Out 
of humility and love for St. Francis, Clement XIV wore the 
black habit every Friday of the year as long as he was in the 
Chair of St. Peter.149 The same Pope, when he presided at the 
General Chapter of the Conventuals celebrated at Rome in 
1771, not only approved of the black habit worn by the Pro- 
vincial of Germany (Province of Strassbourg) when he came to 
the Eternal City to take part in the proceedings of the Chapter; 
but also ordered the black to be worn by all the German Con- 
ventuals. As a result, the following year, Jan. 1, 1772, the 
German Provincial Chapter celebrated at Offenburg made the 
black habit obligatory for the whole Province.!2° Clement XIV 


“" “Sit pileus modestus sicut religiosum decet — et quoad fieri potest etiam 
quoad colorem, qui cinericeus deberet esse’. p. 116 

™ MF XXV 200. 
™ Cf. Benoffi, Raggaglio della Vita— di Clemente XIV ed. - (Firenze, 
7/8. | 

™ Cf. Brettle, Der Minoritenorden, (Manuscript — Freiburg, Schweiz, 
1924). 
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likewise ordered the black habit to be worn by the members of 
the four Observant Provinces who were united to the Con- 
ventuals in France in 1771, Undoubtedly one of the reasons 
for the substitution of the black for the grey was the difficulty 
of procuring at times the grey and the high price that accord- 
ingly had to be paid for it. Black was both cheaper and more 
easily obtainable. 

Thus by 1771 black habits were worn de facto in range 
in Germany, and to a large extent in Italy, despite exhortations 
to the contrary. 

The provisions of the Urban Constitutions regarding color 
and style of the habit remained the same in all succeeding edi- 
tions up to that of 1803 inclusive, edited by order of the Gen- 
eral Bonaventure Bartoldi (1795-1803). During the French 
Revolution i.e. towards the end of the XVIII century, Religious 
were to a great extent obliged either to conceal their identity or 
to become secularized. The suppression or secularization of the 
friars resulted in a change of habit. Black, because less con- 
spicuous, was substituted for the grey. For that reason, in the 
Urban Constitutions published in 1823121 by order of the Gen- 
eral Joseph de Bonis (1809-1824) and approved by Pius VII, 
the words of earlier editions ‘‘the garments of the brethren shall 
by no means be colored, but only grey’’!22 were for the first 
time eliminated and no other legislation substituted. The last 
edition of the Urban Constitutions published at Malines in 
1880 by order of the General Anthony Maria Adragna (1872- 
1879), likewise make no provision concerning the color of the 
habit. “Che same is true of the Manuale published for Novices 
and Professed Clerics and Laybrothers under the General Law- 
rence Caratelli de Segni in 1897.17 In 1894, under the same 
General, Lawrence Caratelli (1891-1904), there appeared in 
Rome a new edition of the abbreviated form of the Urban Con- 
stitutions, prescribed in 1771 for the united Observants and 


™ Romae, Ex typis Rev. a Apost. 
- ™'*“Nullo modo colorata sint sed cinericii tantum coloris’’. 
“Roma: Typografia Vaticana cf. p. 93-95. 
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Conventuals in France. In these Constitutions the following 
words occur: ‘‘The garments of the brethren shall be black.’’224 
The Constitutions, however, lack ecclesiastical approbation for 
the whole Order, and since the total suppression of the Order in 
France during the French Revolution, when the Conventuals 
lost some 284 Convents and their members were either martyred 
or secularized, have no longer any authoritative value what- 
soever. 

The change from the grey to the black did not take place 
immediately nor without remonstrances and objections being 
raised on the part of many. Nicholas Papini (General of the 

_Conventuals 1803-1809) in the first volume of his excellent 
Life of St. Francis (publ. in 1825) says that the color of the 
habit of our Fathers ‘‘was changed from white to grey during 
the XVI century; and from grey to black with a little remnant 
of white towards the end of the XVII century. Today (ie. 
1825) it is more or less black according to divers places (plus 
minusve niger secundum lot ar) we 

The Constitutions of the Order published under the General 
Coronelli in 1702 (p. 81) still prescribe the grey: “‘cineritii 
tantum coloris”’ despite the fact that in practice the black in 

Various places had already been introduced. In protest thereof 
the General wore the grey as long as he lived. 

The ““Manuale’’ published by the General Vincenzo Conti at 
Naples in 1733 (p. 81) still prescribe the grey color; so do the 
Constitutions published at Costanza in 1757 (p. 62); but in 
the new Manuale, published at Venice in 1758, it is merely 
Stated that the habit “should be a sign of penance and of ab jec- 
tion.” (p. 116). Grey is mentioned only indirectly as the color 
of the habit (on p. 121), but not directly prescribed——as 


| 
| 


124 «6 


~V). 

™ The Italian text of Papini describing the gradual change from grey to 
black reads as follows: “Il color bianco declind a poco a poco tra noi (i.e. 
Conventuali) nel secolo XVI in grigio e cinericio; in fine poi del secolo 
XVII passé a farsi nero con una certa lanugine biancastra. Presentemente 
(i.e. 1825) 6 affato nero, piu o meno, secondo i luoghi’’. Storia dt S: 
_ Francesco, Vol. I (Foligno, 1825) p. 236. ? 


Vestimenta autem fratrum sint nigri coloris’’ (in cap. II Reg. Tit. 
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though, as in reality was the case—the Order was in this point 
in a period of transition and which the Manual endeavored to 
offset by the exhortation: ‘‘the grey color, which is the color 
of sadness shows that the religious profession is a state of 
penance.” 

The Manual edited by General Vipera in 1780 is the first 
official book which fails to mention the grey as the.color of the 
Conventual habit. On p. 75, the Manual merely prescribes that 
“the habit shall be conducive to poverty which we have pro- 
fessed and to religious modesty, as well in regard to price as to 
color.”” The Manual of General Bartoli, published in 1803 is 
equally silent regarding the color and merely states that uni- 
formity should be observed as the Constitutions prescribe (p. 
74-75) —again a sign and attempt to meet the lack of unt- 
formity of which Papini later complained in the text quoted 
above. Uniformity was again recommended in the General 
Constitutions of 1823, published under General Joseph de 
Bonis, but one might well ask ‘“‘what uniformity’’? that pre- 
scribed, or that de facto already in use for over half a century? 

Most Rev. Alphonse Orlich (Orlini) (1924-30) was his- 
torically speaking right when in his encyclical of Dec. 8, 1927, 
he said that the black habit was introduced into the Order about 
1800, but ‘“‘not without the reprobation and resistence of the 
Superiors. It gradually became adopted by use, rather than by 
legislation.”’ The attempt, however, made in his time to re- 
introduce the grey habit and what was considered its original 
style—when brought to a vote—-failed by slight minority. The 
black color as also the then already century-old style remained. 
The new Constitutions of 1932 were the first to prescribe black 
for the whole Order.12° Thereby a long tradition of legislation 
was broken for the first time. From the color of their habit the 
Conventuals are popularly known in the U.S.A. as “Black 
Franciscans.” 

The capuche of the Conventuals gradually became longer 
until it reached down to the cord also in front, in fact in certain 


Rome, 1952 ‘p. -175, ns 24 * Color sit, nigees. 
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Provinces even a bit beyond the cord.??7 The gradual change 
or elongation can very easily be seen from a study of the official 
seals of the Order as they appear in the editions of many of the 
Conventual Constitutions, from 1628 down to the last Urban 
Constitutions published at Mechlin (Dessain) 1880; or on 
official documents bearing the seal of the Order with a picture of 
St. Francis engraved on it. 


§ 7. The Garb of Franciscan Bishops. 


Franciscan Bishops still wear the grey. The Pontifical Cere- 
monial prescribes that ‘“‘religious bishops shall retain the color 
of the habit of their Orders in their Pontifical dress.’’1?§ Since 
however, the Conventuals up to 1932 had never officially 
changed the grey color of their habit but only introduced the 
black by custom, their bishops have always worn and still wear 
the grey. On the other hand since the Observants legally adopted 
the maroon in 1897 it would seem to follow that their bishops 
would now be obliged to wear the maroon. However, the 


privilege of wearing the grey has been conceded as well to them 


and the Bishops of the Third Order Regular as to the Con- 
ventuals, no difference being made between changes induced by 
legislation or by custom. The Capuchin Bishops could likewise 
wear the grey if they so desired. Since 1817 however, they have 
been wearing the brown or chestnut and the practice has con- 
tinued to the present day. Prior to that time they also wore the 
grey. The first to change to the chestnut was Mons. Frederico 
Bencivenii, by permission of Pius VII, April 15, 1817.*?° This 
example was followed by Cardinal Lud. Micara, O.M.Cap 
with permission of Leo XII; also by Bishop Lawrence Sera- 
phini, O.M.Cap., former Apostolic Preacher at the Vatican, 
and by subsequent Capuchin bishops down to the present day. 
When, several years ago certain jealous factions requested the 


™1 Cf. Figures on pp. 144, 704, 847 and 918. 


"8 “Fniscopi regulares colorem habitus suae religionis retinebunt in vestitu 
praelatitio.’’ Martinucci, Manuale Caer. (Ratisbonae, 1914) p. ie 

29 Cf. Martinucci, 1. c. (ed. Romae 1897,) lib. V. cap. If No. 45; Vol. 
ep. 153M XX V-12iNi 1D. 
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Holy See to forbid the Conventual Bishops to wear the grey, 
Most Rev. Dominic Reuter, then General of the Order (1904- - 
1910), took refuge to the saintly Pius X and demonstrated 
that since the traditional color of the Conventual habit was 
grey and up to that time had never been officially changed, the 
Conventual Bishops were wearing the grey not by privilege but 
by right. The case was dropped and the Conventual Bishops 
continued to wear the grey as always.18° 


§ 8. Original Form of the Franciscan Habit. 


It is more difficult to establish the original form of the Fran- 
ciscan habit than its color. We can get an idea of its original, 
or at least early style, rather by negation than by positive legis- 
lation. Time and time again in the history of the Franciscan 
Order new factions arose with the intent of bringing the Order 
back to the original vigor of Franciscan Rule as desired by the 
Seraphic Founder. The most of them failed simply because a 
form of life as intended by St. Francis according to the ideals 
of strictest poverty (altissima paupertas), although possible for 
the individual friar, was absolutely unfeasible for a whole Com- 
munity as experience and history has repeatedly demonstrated. 
It was the regular custom of these reformers, as soon as they 
were organized to any degree, to distinguish themselves from 
the rest of the Community by adopting a new style of habit, 
e.g. the Spirituals; the Fraticelli; Clareni; the Guadulapenses; 
Angelo of Spoleto, etc. Repeatedly the Superiors of the Order, 
as also the popes themselves, raised their voices in protest against 
the innovations. Thus for example Alexander I[V1+**; Clement 
V; John XXII; Alexander V, etc. John XXII in his famous 
Bull “Quorundam Exigit’’ October 7, 1317, directed against 
the Fraticelli, prohibited any change of the habit ever under 
pain of excommunication. Benedict XII, by virtue of his Bull 
““Redemptor Noster’’ Nov. 28, 1336, enacted a similar legisla- 


* For-a. picture of a @ouvential Bishop cf. The Minorite, Vol.-I p. 272. 
™ Cf. Bryce, The Scottish Grey Friars, Vol. Il, p. 445-6. 
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tion.*? The newly. adopted habits were usually shorter and 
narrower than those generally worn. When the various Reform 
Congregations and Families were finally united under Leo X in 
1517 by virtue of the so-called BULLA UNIONIS (Ite et 
Vos), one of the principal provisions was the uniformity 
of habit to be observed by all. 

The capuche in front as worn by the Observants, judging at 
least from early paintings'** and documents seems to be the 
historically the more correct, though that of the Capuchins 
appears with equal frequency e.g. in Simone Martini’s (1283- 
1344) fresco of St. Francis in the Lower Church at Assisi 
(p. 199) and in Murillo’s famous painting of the Crucified 
Saviour embracing St. Francis (cf. p. 490).184 In fact we 
know from Salimbene that the long pointed capuche was in the 
Order already during the Generalate of Elias (1232-1239), 
albeit rather as a sign of punishment and mark of shame for 
some offense committed. Later, however, this stigma was re- 
moved and the elongated capuche became rather popular in 
certain communities.!*° . 


§ 9. Present Style and Color of the Franciscan Habit. 


Today the Conventuals wear a loose fitting, pleated black 
habit. The second edition of the Urban Constitutions pub: 


_ lished in 1640 forbid a rift at the sides.1** The habit is girded 
at the loins by a white cord, with three knots signifying the 


three vows of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. The capuche, 
with an abbreviated cowl, is orbicular and reaching to the cord 
in front; and pyramidal at the back, reaching a bit beyond the 


® BF VI No. 51. | 
™ Cf. figures on p. 214, 398, 408 and 254. 
™ P. Achille Fosco, O.M.Conv. criticizes the pleated capuche in the statue 


of St. Francis and the Sheep by Vincenzo Rosignoli (1857-1920) in the 


convent of St. Mary of the Angels (Portiuncula) Assisi, as being contrary 
to that used by St. Francis (Fosco 1. c. Serie I p. 66. 
Cf Spataccio,.1. °c. p: 283; ALKG VI.112-115. 


™ “Exterior tunica religioso more composita deferantur’’. In Cap. II Reg. 


Mit. XXIV p. 80. 
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cord. The sleeves are wide.1?? The traditional habit of the 
Conventuals was aptly described by Most Rev. Alphonse Or- 
lich (Orlini) , Minister General of the Conventuals in the above- 
mentioned encyclical of Dec. 8, 1927. It was grey in color; 
the cloth heavier; the cowl of the capuche sufficiently large to 
cover the head; the capuche proper reached in front only to the 
middle of the upper arms, the cape or mantel to the knees. The 
shoes covered only the feet and not the ankles. (cf. p. 144). 
The Observants wear a heavy brown or maroon habit like- 
wise loose fitting but unpleated habit, with a thick white cord 
and a capuche, orbicular in front, but reaching only half way 
between the chin and waist in front and pyramidal at the back, 
reaching to the cord and covering the shoulders but no part of 
the arms. The cowl is sufficiently large to cover the head and 
is used instead of a biretta in approaching and returning from 
the altar on the occasion of Mass or in cold weather outdoors.*** 
(cf. pp. 214, 398). The Capuchins wear a heavy, chestnut 
colored habit, thick white cord and a long capuche or cowl 
reaching at the back as far down as the cord. In front the orbi- 
cular collar of the Observants vanishes entirely. Whereas cowl 
(head covering) and the capuche are distinguishable in the 
Observant and Conventual habits, both are identical in the 
Capuchian. The elongated cowl is the capuche.**® (cf. pp. 
480, 490). Like the Observants, the Capuchins wear in 
winter a mantel of the same color as the habit; so do the 
Conventuals in Europe. According to P. Venantius, O.M. 
Cap., this mantel came into general use among the Capuchins as 
a result of decision of the Chapter of 1633.14° Both the Capu- 


*" Cf. Figure on p. 144, 704; Minorite Vol. I (1926) p. 308; II (1927) 
p. 173, 81; IIT (1928). Cf. Minorite Annual (1928)*p.o2 Teo 

8 For an example of the Observant habit cf. Figures on pp. 214, 398, 408 
and 254. In the figure on p. 408 the habits of both St. Francis and St. 
Anthony are done in grey. Cf. also The Minorite Vol. I (1926) p. 219; 
II (1927) p. 290 (Titian). 

89 Cf. picture by Murillo on p. 490; also on p. 254 and 119. Cf. fresco 
‘by Pietro Lorenzetti at San Francesco, Assisi, reprinted in theMinorite, Vol. | 
I (1926) p. 297; cf. ib. Sept. 1927 (Cover). 

*° Sparaccio, S. Antonio, I 285. 
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chins and the Observants wear sandals and go barefooted, 
excepting in cold climates, in cases of sickness or other necessity, 
when they are permitted to wear stockings. The Capuchins still 
wear the beard in accordance with early traditions. Celano says 
explicitly that St. Francis had a sparse beard.!*! All three Fam- 
ilies of the Franciscan First Order wear today the rosary hanging 
from the cord, some the five decade Dominican, others the seven 
decade (Franciscan Crown). The members of the Third Order 
Regular for men wear a habit similar in every respect to that 
of the Conventuals with the exception of the rosary. 

But none—neither the Friars Minor, Conventuals, Capu- 
chins, not Third Order Regular—use the traditional color of 
the Franciscan habit. And as for style and cut—was there ever 
uniformity down the centuries? The history of art does not 
seem to know of any. The only modern Franciscan Community 
of men to wear the grey are the Friars of the Atonement, 
founded by Fr. Paul Francis (d. Feb. 8, 1940). 

§ 10. Modern Statues and Pictures. 

From this exposé the reader can draw his own conclusions 
concerning modern statues and pictures of St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Anthony of Padua and other Franciscan Saints garbed in 
brown, maroon, black or chestnut-colored habits. Neither St. 
Francis nor St. Anthony wore either brown or black. One 
might just as well paint them in a white, blue or red habit. 
_ To do justice however to history, these saints should rather 
_ be painted in grey, for grey, as we have seen, was the traditional 
Franciscan color up to the middle of the XVIII century. One 
will look in vain for any other colored habit on any Fran- 
ciscan Saint among the medieval painters and sculptors, unless 
_later retouched or altered. The traditional Conventual grey is 
the color of the habit of St. Francis in Raphael’s Madonna of 
Foligno, now in the Vatican Gallery (cf. p. 264); in the 
Coronation of the Virgin ascribed to Pinturicchio (1500), like- 
Wise in the Vatican (cf. p. 254); in the portrait of St. James 
_ of the Marches, one of the four pillars of the Strict Observance 


/ ™ During the past few years some Fathers of the Province of St. Augu- 
| Stine’s of Pittsburgh, Pa., have begun to shave the beard. 
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(Vatican Gallery), attributed to Carlo Crivelli (1477) (cf. 
p. 398); of Murillo’s immortal paintings of St. Anthony of 
Padua, the one at Madrid, the other at Seville (cf. p. 120); 
and the Crucified Saviour embracing St.: Francis, likewise by ~ 
Murillo at Seville (cf. p. 490); of Duns Scotus defending the 
Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception in the mosaic over the 
altar of Canons Choir in St. Peter’s (original by Pietro Bianchi 
(1604-1740) now in the Church of Santa Maria degh Angelt, 
Rome), etc. . 

On the other hand it must be conceded that the form of 
the Franciscan habit in early paintings, both in regard to the 
body as also to the half-sized collar-like capuche (in front) 
as worn by the present-day members of the Reformed Friars 
Minor; (cf. p. 104) or the long capuche (at the back) as 
worn by the Capuchins, (cf. pp. 190, 218, 480, 490) 1s 
more frequently seen and more conformable ‘to historical 
truth than either the abundantly pleated habit or the deep 
rounded capuche in front with abbreviated cowl at the back 
as warn by the present day Conventuals. The XV century 
painting e.g. of St. Bernardine of Siena (d. 1444 in the 
reception room of the Maestro della Camera in the Vatican is 
grey: the capuche in front appears even shorter than that worn 
by the Observants to-day; the cord is tied about the body and 
hangs down the center, not at one side; the sleeves are quite 
wide, similar to those worn by the Conventuals. Little can be 
deduced from the shape of the capuche at the back, as the saint 
is shown facing the observer. Pictures of the XV and earlier 
centuries vary!#2 but little from this one of St. Bernardine.™ 
The Conventual grey and either the short collared Observant 
capuche (in front) or the long Capuchin capuche (at the back) 
recur continually. Prior to St. Bonaventure’s time (d. 1274) 


2 Cf. Painting of St. Louis of Toulouse (d. 1299) by Perugino (last 
to right in figure on p. 298, cf. The Minorite, Vol. I (1926) p. 106. 


8 Cf. figure on p. 254, last Saint to the left. 
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the latter prevails; thereafter the former. The grey color is 
common to both periods. | 

Perhaps that mythical painter who painted St. Francis in 
bed and three different habits (representing those worn today 
by the three Families) on the wall, with the caption under- 
neath: “Put on the one you like best, Francis,’” was not so 
far from the truth after all. Or were all three in shape and 
color so far removed from the one Francis once wore that he 
preferred to don none of the three and remain in quiet repose? 


St. Anthony of Padua. 
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St Francis Receiving the Sacred Stigmata 


PART III. 
Chapter VI. 
Historical Development of the Franciscan Provinces. 
a) General Remarks. 


According to the Chronicle of the Twenty Four Generals 
“in the eleventh year of the existance of the Order, i.e. 1217, 
counting from the first conversion of St. Francis, under the 
Pontificate of Honorius III, Provinces were assigned at the 
General Chapter, held at Portiuncula and the Ministers (Pro- 
vincials) elected, who together with many friars were sent 
throughout the Provinces of the world, in which the Catholic 
faith is professed.’’? It was in this year 1217, that the first 
General Chapter was held, (certain local or regional assemblies 
of friars had perhaps previously been held throughout Italy), 
and here for the first time Provincials were elected to organize 
Provinces both on this side (Italy) and beyond the seas and 
mountains.” There is no solid historical reasons to antidate 
the division of the Order into Provinces before this year, for 
up to that time the Order had few habitations, even in Italy, 
and counted relatively few members. Thomas of Celano is 
authority for the fact that St. Francis on his way to France, 
reached Florence a few days before the celebration of the afore- 
mentioned Chapter of Portiuncula, which was celebrated on the 
14th of May.* At that time the Order ‘“‘did not as yet have 
many brethren,’’ says Celano.* 


me24G in AF Til 9-11; AM I ad ann. 1216 No. 2, 3. 


* Glassberger, Chronica in AF II p. XXXV; p. 9; Chronica Anonyma 
Germaniae in AF I 279; Papini, Storia di S. Francesco, I 180-5; Golubovich, 
in AFH I 2ff; Id. in Bibliotheca Bio Bibliografica della Terra Santa | 87-88; 
aye2 14 ff. 

|Cf. Tres Soci c. 4.n. 62; Acta SS. t. II Oct: p. 739;.Chronica Anonyma 
in AF I 279; Eccleston in AF I 217; Glassberger in AF II 9 and preface n. 
Po C24G in AF III 9-10. 

*“Non multos adhuc fratres habens’’ Cel. n. 74 p. 75. 
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After this year (1217) however, the brethren began to mul- 
tiply throughout the world, so much so that Jacques de Vitry 
during the month of March, 1220, writing from Damiata could 
say “‘which religion (of the Friars Minor). is greatly spread 
throughout the world.’’® The merit for the greater diffusion 
of the Order at this time is due to the activities of Brother 
Elias, (during his Vicariate of 1221-26) to whom St. Francis, 
dying, had gratefully said: ‘““Through you The Most High 
has augmented my brethren and sons.’’6 

According to Papini’ there were but few Provinces in 1217. 
According to Golubovich® there were eleven, viz. Tuscany, 
Marches of Ancona, Lombardy, Naples, Apulia, Calabria, Ger- 
many, France, Provence (Narbonne), Spain together with 
Portugal, and Syria. These were the mother Provinces from 
which, as time progressed, filial Provinces were born. Between 
the years 1219-1225 the number of Provinces reached thirteen 
or fourteen, for in 1219, on the occasion of another meeting 
of the friars, Frater Christopher was designated by St. Francis 
for Aquitaine.® While he was not sent as Minister Provincial, 
there are many documents before 1225 which prove that pe 
Province of Aquitaine existed before that 'time.1° 

About the same time Frater Benedict of Arezzo was designated 
for Syria or Antioch, which obtained the name of the Vicariate 
of the Orient. On his arrival there (1221), Constantinople 
was made a Province, with the consent of the Emperor, Robert 
Courtenay (1221-1228) .%% 

Furthermore, in 1224 Blessed Agnellus of Pisa and compan- 
ions were sent to England, not indeed by decree of the General 


° Quae religio (Fratrum Minorum) valde multiplicatur per universum 
orben. Boehmer, Analekten l.c. p. 101. 

°In manibus tuis Fratres meos et filios augmentauit Altissimus I Cel. 2, 
N. 108 p. 113 (Editio Alencon). 

" Storia di S. Francesco I 182-3. 

* Bibliotheca op. cit. Il 213-221; AFH I 2-4. 

°C24G in AF III 24 and 61. 

*® Golubovich, Bibliotheca Il 222. 

“Cf. AM ad ann. 1219 n. 33: Berlin, Histoire de la Latinité de Constan- 
tinople, 2 ed. (Parisiis, 1894) p. 79-81. 
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Chapter, but by order of Fr. Gregory, the Minister of France.1? 


They arrived on September 10th.** 

It may be mentioned here, per transenam, that since the 
Vicariate of the Orient and the Province of England were begun 
not in virtue of a decree of a General Chapter, Brother Elias 
is unjustly blamed as having been the first to have organized 
Provinces outside of a General Chapter,1* and arbitrarily to 


have augmented them. Despite the fact that Eccleston says that 


the Dominicans had twelve Provinces in honor of the twelve 
Apostles, and Elias, “‘as ts said,’’ wanted to have seventy two 
in honor of the Disciples,*®> one need not necessarily conclude 
that Brother Elias did not have some just motive in view in aug- 
menting the number of Provinces besides that of a pardonable 
vanity for his beloved Order, or an ambitious influence for his 
own person. Be that as it may, it is certain that at the General 
Chapter celebrated in 1239, (in which Brother Elias was de- 
posed) the number. of Provinces had been reduced to thirty 
two, of which sixteen were in Italy and sixteen outside of 


Italy.1° In 1247 (October 11th) Alexander IV recalled his 


formerly given permission to found additional Provinces,’” and 


the number remained set at thirty two until 1272, 

After the Chapter of Pisa, 1272, the number was increased 
to thirty four,1® the new provinces being those of Bologna 
and Roumania.?? This number remained intact for centuries. 
Nicholas IV, in fact, in virtue of his decree of May 13th, 
1288, (Quia Provinciarum)° explicitly prohibited further 


2 Eccleston, De Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam in AF I 218. 

* Eccleston, 1.:¢. p..217. 

““Arbitrarie, quin Captitula Generalia Gu tnGeere Golubovich, Bibliotheca 
ae ce. (1° 215. 

Pec 21235. 

* Eccleston 1. c. p. 236; C24G in AF III 246. 

™ BR I 493; cf. AFH XXV 97-99. 

7 Cf. Conformitates in AF IV 306; Bibliotheca op. cit. Il 231-2 and 
in AFH I 14 No. 59 Nota 1 where the author explicitly corrects the state- 
ment made in the Bibliotheca setting the addition of these two Provinces to 
the first Chapter of Pisa, i.e. 1263. 

AFH I, 17-1'8. 

” BF IV 19-20; AFH I 15-16. 
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division of the Order into more Provinces than the thirty two 
established in the General Chapter of 1239, unless a special 
derogation of this his decree be given by a succeeding Roman 
Pontiff. Instead of Provinces, new Vicariates subject either 
immediately to the General or to some already existing Prov- 
ince were to be organized, as time and necessity should require. 


At the beginning of the fourteenth century (1316) the Order 
had 34 Provinces, 197 Custodies and 1407 Convents.”? In 1340 
the number of Provinces was the same, but the Custodies had 
increased to 211 and the Houses to 1422.72 In 1384 them 
were 254 Custodies and 1639 Houses; in 1390, 226 Custodies © 
and 1532 Houses, the number of Provinces remaining always 
at thirty two. The Vicariate of the Orient in 1316 numbered 
thirty three places, including those in Armenia, Syria and 
Tartary. In 1340 the five Vicariates: Scotland, Sardinia, the 
Orient, the North, and China numbered forty six places. By 
1384 there had been added to the five vicariates just mentioned, 
five others, viz. Corsica with 11 houses; Bosnia with 35; 
Russia with 15; Livonia (Lithuania) with 5; and Tunis with 
5, making total of ten Vicariates with 135 places. By 1390 
the Vicariates of Scotland and Tunis had dropped out and the 
remaining eight Vicariates numbered only 94 places. The 
following chart taken from Holzapfel, and based on various 
Statistics,*° gives at a glance the development of the Order dur- 
ing the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


Due to the fact that the exact year of the foundation of 
various Provinces has not as yet been unanimously established, 
differences of dates will occasionally be found given by various 
authors. It must also be borne in mind that frequently, espe- 
cially in the beginning, a friar might be appointed Provincial 
of certain country, which he had never seen, or in which as yet 


* AFH I, 20; Holzapfel, op. cit. 163. 

PoP 2 Holzs 163: 

* AFH I, 19. 20. 22 EF X (1903); Eubel, Provinciale O.F.M. (Quarac- 
chi, 1892) and BF V, 579; AF IV, 503; AM IV; 129; IX, 16@jR2zgms 
_ Haroldus, Epitome Annalium Ord. Min. (Romae, 1662), II App. 
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no foundation of the Order had been made. Thus Brother 
Elias is called Provincial of the Provinces beyond the seas, 
(Ultramaria) before he had ever set foot in the Orient, and 
Brother Benedict of Arezzo is called the ‘‘first Provincial of 
Antioch,” although in reality he was the third, having succeeded 
Brothers Elias and Vitus, both of Cortona, and despite the 
fact that the Province of Antioch was identical with that of 
Syria or of the Holy Land.” 


* Cf. AFH I, 5 (14) and infra: The Vicariate of the Orient and the 


Province of the Holy Land. 
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Statistic of Provinces and Custodies during the XIII and XIV Centuries. 


N.B. The Roman number refers to Custodies; the Arabic, . 
to Convents or placés. 


Anno 
ca_ 1390 


‘ Anno 
_ ca 1384 .- 


- Anno 
ca 1340 _ 


Anno 1282 


Anno 1316 


Prov inc ijae.: 


ie So Prancis¢] 22. oe EL OO" X''70"1> IX *76") 
GOR em endl Ue Wee pies VII 49.) VII A8 | VII, 41 /VII S$] 
3. Marchiae Ancon. .....--.---. — VII 88 | VII 87] VII 100|VII 90 
Aen THUG CUCL Oks rents sre eeseence Vilk*-50 VII 46 Vit. ‘51 Vik 5] 
§ @ Bononiensis 4-2 — Vo Fag Viet V 43.) *V ee 
6. lanuensis De te et reais ee A — VI 33 VI 34 VI 34 VI 34 
7 ViMediolanensis--..u — NeeuZ3 Vo 23 V. 27; 
8. Marchiae Tarvisiae -..... eS IV. 30.| IV. .30.| .1V. 37) 
Oe Pennensisin nce wee eee — VI 48 VI 41°) VI 43) Vile 
lf=alerrae Laboriss.. a — ViCeas V 49 V 56) Vee 
Was Angeli MMR dale rset eae Wh — Ver IV. 29 IV ~30.) Vea 
ee Apuliae Rien ames cit ea ae) Oo — Varese V 26 IV 28 V 26 
13. Calabriadg 2 ee ie en III 40 IV 18) Ill 20)71¥aaee 
lade Siciliae “koe eee ee Vee Ve 25 V 301 ve 
16 Sytide eas eee ae i BAG Il’ 12) J 
16. Sclavonide ).“20082 oe ee EV) 322 IV 23 |: IV - 3200) [ae 
17. -Romaniae 2 Ae e ee we We a9 Ie 12 II] 15 | {ie 
18. Portugalliae (S. lacobi)_.}. — VII 40 VIPS 36 IX 493 |VIIL > 42 
1S Gasilide: 222° eae — VIIL 40 | VII 41-| VII. 43 |Viiaee 
OOM Aragonice we ee red ES V 36 VI -37.| VI 39>) Vilgaae 
DEE TONCIC@ I 20a ime rat 1X. “58 IX +59 IX. 60 | IX ae 
72. Tuaronice nl. oie 2 veto VV’ 35 V- 36} Vee 
232 Burgundiae’..... 2 aes ou Vie 236 VI 35 | VE 36) Vie 
24. Provinciae’ <i. ee Ee: VIE ~58.;) VIII 52 | VII $2 ve 
25 sAquitanice i ee se 62 X 631 XI +63). ae 
26) Goloniensis: 2. ae Ba VI. 48-| VIL 48] VII 48 | Vili 
27. Alemaniae superioris ....) = VI - SA VI 49} VI 53). Vi 
28: Saxoniae’ i soe Bae {Bs XI.100.-| XII 87 | ‘XII 100) XTiags 
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Sluhungaride 2... ee a! VII 43°] VIII 45) X 5SO|VII 45 
32.) Bohemiaes oi." es | Soka Sih VH 40 |) VII 431] VII 49) VII 43 
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b) Individual Provinces and Vicariates. 


N.B, In writing up the history of the individual Provinces I frequently 
resorted to a MS of Fr. Dominico Sparacio, O.M.Conv., I had at hand. It 
probably will be published some day. Fr. Sparacio, in turn, based many of 
his opinions on an unpublished MS (Provinciale) of the famous Nicholas 
Papini, O.M.Conv., author of the well-known and highly prized Storia di 
San Francesco” which I also frequently quote during the course of this 
chapter. I have collated both with the article of Fr. Hieronymus Golubo- 
vich, O.F.M., in the Archivum Franc. Hist. and in his Bibliotheca Bio- 
Bibliografia” to arrive at my own conclusions, In this my treatise the history 
of the Provinces go up to 1517; only occasionally are references made to 
affairs that happened beyond this period. The Provinces are arranged more 
or less in alphabetical order. The names of some of the better-known cities 
are given in parentheses after the name of the Custody. Custodies were 
frequently named after the largest or most important city in the Custody. 
For a complete list of all the cities and towns in each custody, I refer the 
reader to Eubel’s cited Privinciale in the Bullarium Franc.,” .. published also 
separately at Quaracchi, in 1892. Fr. Eubel frequently gives in his notes 
many interesting historical data regarding various cities. Reference has also 
been made repeatedly to P. M. Francesco Righini’s” Provinciale Ordinis Fra- 
trum Minorum S. Francisct Conventualium seu Polychronicon Jordanis Ex 
Codice Manuscripto Bibliothecae Vaticanae Num. 1960, fol. 23 et seq. 
descciptum, editum ac brevibus notis illustratum, published at Rome in 
1771® and to his important ‘‘Seraphico-Geographic Atlas of the Franciscan 
Order,’’ entitled Tabulae Topographicae Omnium Provinciarum Regulartum 


‘Ord. Minorum S. Francisct Conventualium, in quibus quaecunque loca seu 


Conventus ab ejusdem Ordinis ptima institutione' ad -haec usque -tempora 
demonstrantur.” Of importance too for the early history of each Province is 
Giovanni Franchini, O.F.M.Conv., Status Religtonis Franciscanae Minorum 


a Foligno, 1825-27, 2 vols. 


*° APFEE V1 + ff. 

** Ouaracchi, 1906-27: 5 vols. 

* BF V 579-602. 

tote Mr Xx 101) ff. 

* ExTypis Joannis Zempol. pp. VIII-68 in folio. Contains 16 maps of 


the Italian rovinces and of the Adjacent Islands. 


* Ist edition, 1773; 2nd ed. “‘ab auctore completa et a mendis expur- 
gata’: 1773-76. No city nor year of publication given. Fifty photostatic 
reprints of the work were made for personal distribution among the convents 
of the Province of the Immacaulate Conception, O.M.Conv., by the Very 
Rev. Ferdinand Mayer, O.M.Conv., Provincial at the time. 
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Conventualium;” also Joseph, M. Pou y Marti, O.F.M., Conspectus 
trium Ordinum Regiliosorum S.P.N. Francisct (Rome, 1929) (AFH 
XXIV 123); cf. also AFH XXV 97-99 (Number of Provinces between 
1263-72); ib. XXV 99-100 (Convents at Sebaste in 1280); Th. Roemer, 
©.M.Cap. in: FEC, Report XVIII (CWashington,.D. C.) p. 91937) aaa 
XXXIX 204 (Status Today). The last named works are good for a com- 
parative study with the status of the XIV century. 


c) The Individual Provinces. 


Nothing shows to better advantage the marvelous spread of the Franciscan 
Order throughout the whole world up to 1517 than the study of the history 
of its various Provinces. There was hardly an important city in all Europe, 
especially in Italy, France, Spain, Poland, Germany or the British Isles in 
which the Franciscan friars had not set foot or established foundations. 
Their gains on the one hand and their losses on the other were intimately 
associated with the political developments of Europe and the ecclesiastical 
history of the Middle Ages. The history of each convent, especially its 
change of allegiance during the formation period of various Franciscan 
Reform Communities during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; during 
the Western Schism and political upheavals of Europe cannot be given in 
a general work of this kind. Literature referring to the history of the more 
important convents is frequently cited for the benefit of those desiring to 
specialize or concentrate on one or the other foundation. Much has been 
said concerning the early foundations of these Provinces in Part I Chapter II. 
Additional literature will also be found there. 


1. Provincia 8. Angeli. Province of St. Michael, the Archangel. 


This Province takes its name from the Archangel S. Michael, 
due to his apparition at Monte Gargano, where at one time 
there was an ancient monastery of the Order. According to 
Papini this Province was separated from that of Apulia at the 
General Chapter held at Rome in 1240,%* others v.g. Coco,*4 


* (Rome, 1682). cf. Sparacio, Frammenti Bio-Bibliografici (Assisi, 
1 nh) INGe So De 6 O.. 


% Provinciale MS.; id. Storia di San Francesco, 4. 
* Francescani nel Salento, (Lecce, 1921), Vol. I, p. 77. 
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hold that the foundation was made in 1230. It numbered 
originally four Custodies, viz., Civitate, Comitatus (Venafro), 
Capitanatus, and Monte Gargano,** and twenty eight convents. 


2. Angliae (England).*¢ 


The English Province was founded in September 1224 by 
BI. Agnellus of Pisa, (d. 1236) former Custos of the Convent 
of Paris.*” Although destined by St. Francis himself for the 
English mission in the General Chapter of 1223, Agnellus and 
his eight companions arrived in England only on September 
10,1224. Their first foundation was at Canterbury.*® In the 
beginning, the Province of England included likewise the Con- 
vents in the later Province of Ireland (cf. infra) and the Vicari- 
ate of Scotland.*® It had seven Custodies, viz.: London, Ox- 


* Righini Il. c. p. 18; Franchini, Status, p. 14; Eubel in BF V, 594. 


* Cf. Vol. I Part I Ch. II; also Part III Ch. VIII: Chapter on the English 
Universities; Ib. Ch. VII: ‘“‘The English Preaching Apostolate;’’ Thomas 
Eccleston, De Adventu Frantrum Minorum in Angliam in AF I 215-275: 
Engl. transl. by Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.Cap., and: E. Gurney Salter. (cf. Part 
III Ch. Il); AFH I 5-7; Certamen Seraphicum Provinciae Angliae (Quarac- 
chi, 1885) p. 300-7; The Chronicle of Lanercost: 1272-1346, transl. by 
Herbert Maxwell (Glasgow, 1913); Charles Kingsford Tethbridge, The 
Grey Friars of England: their history with the register of their convents 
(Aberdeen, 1915); Edward Hutton, The Franciscans tn England: 1224- 
1538 (Boston and New York, 1926); (Anthony Parkinson), Collectanea 
Anglo-Minoritica (London, 1726); A .G. Little, Studies tn English Fran- 
ctscan History (Manchester, 1917); Id. The Grey Friars in Oxford (Lon- 
don, 1892). cf. Part I Ch. II Note 77. Father Gilbert, Bl. Agnellus and 
the English Grey Friars (London: B. O. 8 W., 1937). cf. also AFH I 468; 
VI 375-386; XII 305-7 (Kingsford); Id. Collectanea Fran. (AFH XII 
meee Ve 2223-6: XIX 466. MF XXXIX. 97-114; CF I 106° (28); 
MF XXXVI 535-7; XL 317 (Gilbert; Green) ; CF IX 210 (BI. Agnellus) ; 
CF I 264 (161 Engl. Martyrs). 

* Eccleston in AF I 217-8; Father Gilbert, O.S.F.C., Ph. D., B. Agnellus 
and the English Grey Friars (London, 1937). 


* Charles Cotton, The Greyfriars of Canterbury: 1224-1538 (Man- 
chester: U. Press, 1926); Katherine French, The House of the Grey Friars 
(Canterbury, n. d.). 


° Cf. AFH I 5, 18; Panfilo, Storia I 464. 
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ford, Bristol, Cambridge, Worchester, York, and Newcastle, 
with a total of 54 convents. Poverty was strictly observed.*° 
The Observants arrived in England towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, 1482 or 1484, where, protected by Catherine 
of Aragon, they had in 1518 four convents.* The Conventual 
minister Provincial brought certain jurisdictional charges against 
them in a letter to his General on June 5, 1531.42 The whole 
English Province was demolished under Henry VIII, (1532) 
which followed. The friars, both Observants and Conventuals, 
suffered in common with the faithful for the Faith of Christ 
and the Primacy of Rome,*? primarily among them being Bl. 
John Forest, the Observant, and. Companion Martyrs. What 
wanton destruction of the fruits of sanctity and science for the 
price of a king’s lust! But this belongs to a later period.** 


3. Antiochiae or Ultramaris (Beyond the Sea). 


Founded in 1217 or 1218, Antioch became the mother 
Province of three other Provinces: 1) Syriae or the Holy Land, 
known also as the “‘Province of Promise’ (Promissionis) ; 
2) Roumaniae or Greece; and 3) the old Vicariate of the 
Orient, with which, following its separation from the Province 
of Roumania and Greece, it was later united. The first Provin- 
cial Minister of this Province was Brother Elias, appointed 
most probably in 1217 or 1218, whom St. Francis on the 


* BF V 580; Righini, op. cit. P. 1; Certamen Senate p. 302. Fora list 
of the Provincials of England cf. ib. p. 300). cf. A. G, Little, ‘‘A Royal 
Inquire into property held by the Mendicant Friars in England in 1349 
and 1350” in Historical Essays in honour of James Tait (Manchester, 1933) 
p. 179-188. Concerning the Rave of the paelay friars cf, also Partus 
Chel alae: 

ybapini, .Peovinciale. 2, 

” Benoffi, 1. c. p. 347-49. 

“Cf. Papini, Storia di S. Francesco, op. cit. 

“Cf. Francis Borgias Steck, O.F.M., Franciscans and the Protestant Revo- 
lution in England (Chicago, 1920). Michelangelo Bacheca, O.F.M., I Mar- 
169.8000 d’Inghilterra. (Roma, ate cf. AFH XXIV 414; ib. XIX 

” “Frater autem Helias minister provincialis est institutus ultra mare a 
beato Francisco’. Chronica Jordanis a Jano in AF I p. 4 n. 9: 
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_ occasion of his return from the Orient, brought back with him 


into Italy in 1220.*° 

The Province took its name from its principal convent at 
Antioch, and at the time of the Generalate St. Bonaventure 
(1257-1274) numbered several convents, divided into three 
Custodies: Syria, Cyprus and Roumania.*7 The second Minis- 
ter Provincial was Fr. Luke of Apulia, who ruled the Province 
between 1220 and 1221,*% the third, Blessed Benedict of 
Arezzo, who introduced the Order into Constantinople,*® and 
with it began the Vicariate of the Orient. The Provinciae 
Ultramaris ceased to be called that of Antioch, most probably 
in 1268, when Antioch fell prey to,the Sultan of Babylon, 
and both convents, the one in the city and the other outside 
the city (Montanae Nigrae) were destroyed.*° 


4, Province of St. Anthony or Marchiae Tarvisinae (Venice).** 


This Province was separated from that of Romadiola or 
Lombardy. We have papal letters directed to the Minister Pro- 
vincial of Venice dated as early as Feb. 26 and April 26, 1232. 
The first Provincial was not Fr. Experantius,®* but Fr. Albert 
of Pisa,°* who according to Eccleston®> was Provincial of ‘‘Hun- 
gariae, Alemaniae, Bononiae, Maritimae Anconitanae, Marchiae 
Tarvisinae et Thusciae’’ before he became Provincial of England 


© “Beatus Franciscus, assumptis secum fratre Helia et fratre Petro Catha- 


niae et fratre Caesario, quem frater Helias Minister Syriae receperat redtt in 


Waluam  Jordanus a Jano, l|.c.'p. 5 n. 14. 

“ Golubovich, Bibliotheca II 261; Vol. I Part III Ch. VII of this present 
work. 

* Golubovich 1. c. I 128-129. 

*® Golubovich 1. c. I 129-149. | 

Pe 24GeineAr If 331; .cf. Vol. Part: I Ch. ‘VII ‘Province of. the 
Holy Land. 

* Cf, AFH I 9: XVI 127, 369; VII 447-65; MF XXXII 154; Sparacio, 


Frammenti Bio-Bibliografi (Assisi, 1931) p. 209 No. 247: MF XXXVI 
539-40; 66-7; CF VI 101. 


PDE 1 77-78: 1 47,75; 159, 568. 
*8 Cf. Sparacio, SA Antonio etc. II 205. 
* Cf. Id. Series op. cit. p. 6, Note 1. 

* De Adventu etc. in AF I 247. 
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(1236-39), whither he was sent by Brother Elias.°* One of 
his successors (before the year 1248), as Provincial of the 
‘“Marchiae Tarvisinae’’, was Fr. Anselmus Rabuinus who at. 
one time was likewise the Provincial of Naples.*" 

The Province originally had four Custodies: Padua, Venice, 
Verona, and Friuli,°® and thirty seven convents, the better 
known being, situated in such cities as Padua, Vicenza and 
Rovigo in the Padua Custody; Venice (Santa Maria a Frari 
and S. Nocoletto), Chioggia, Treviso, and Feltre in the Vene- 
tian Custody; Verona, Mantova and Trento (Trient) in the 
Verona Custody; and Udine and Gorizia (G6rz) in the Friuli 
custody. In honor of the great Franciscan Thaumaturgist, St. 
Anthony of Padua, the name of the Province was eventually 
changed to that of “S. Antonio’; owing to its location, to 
that of “‘Marchiae Tarvisinae’’; and due to its principal convent 
(at that time) to that of “Venetiarum’’. 


5. Abruzzi (Pennensis) S. Bernardini. 


The Province of Abruzzi resulted from the union of various 
convents®® existing near the Provinces of Naples, from which 
it branched off, and of St. Nicholas,®° probably. in 1230. It 
certainly was sut juris by 1239, for it appears in the so called 
Series Urbiniana of this year.*? In a papal letter dated June 
17, 1252 mention is made of the ““Minister et fratres Taliocati 
Marsicanae diocests’’.°? The Province numbered six Custodies: 
Theatina (Chieti), Pennensis (Penne), Adriensis (Atri), 
Abrutina (Abruzzi), Aquilensis (Aquila), and Marsicana 


°° Eccleston |. c. p. 249; Golubovich, Bibliotheca, II 227 Note 1. 

"Cf. Salimbene, Chron. (ed. Parmae) p: 143,318. 

Righini> Lace po 2it Desay os oo 

* Cf. Franchini, Status p. 6; cf. AFH HII 173; XVII 312 (OQrtolanee 
A. G. Frascarelle, Memorie ossia Illustrazioni della Basilica e Convento det 
Padti Conventuali in Ascoli in Piceno (Ascoli, 1855); CF IX 587; MF 
XXXVIII 628; XXXIX 204; XXXII 149. 

” Cf. infra Papini, Provinciale op. cit.; Id. Storia | 184 No. 3. 

oF d alg Om Nan eR 

” Golubovich, Bibliotheca II 228-239. 

TaD Ee 65: 
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(Piscina), with forty three convents’ the better known places 
being such cities as Chieti and Pescara in the Theatina Custody; 
Penne and Loreto in the Penna Custody; Aquila and Solmona 
in the Aquila Custody; and Celano and Avezzano in the Pis- 
cina or Marsicana Custody. By a vote of the General Chapter 
of 1457 the name of the: Province was changed from that of 
Penna to that of S. Bernardini in honor of St. Bernardine of 
Siena, who died at the Conventuals convent at Aquila in 1444 
and was buried in their church.** The transferal of the Saint’s 


body to the church named after him in Aquila occured much 
later. °° 


6. Allemaniae Superioris, Teutoniae, S. Elizabethae or 
Argentina. (Strassbourg, Germany). 


According to Jordanus, St. Francis in 1218 (rather in 
1217), on the occasion of the Chapter of Portiuncula ‘‘sent 
his friars into France, Germany, Hungary, Spain and into the 
other Provinces of Italy, where up to that time they had not 
as yet arrived. '°" Jordanus errs when he places the year 1218, 
for all others agree that it was 1217 that St. Francis sent his 
friars into various missions, which year (1217) likewise agrees 
with the “‘tenth year since the conversion of St. Francis,’ of 
which Jordanus in the same sentence makes mention.** This 
first German expedition consisting of sixty friars®*® was headed 
by John of Penna, who must be considered the first Minister 
Provincial of Germany. Owing to their lack of knowledge of 


Sobre 95-4 -eRighini, p. 18; cf. AFH XX 230-1; XXI°-138-140; 


XXV 110. 
© Papini, Provinciale op. cit.; B. Bernardini Aqutlani Chronica, ed. Lem- 
mens, (Ad Claras Aquas) 1902, ps5: 

* Cf. Benoffi, Lettere Apologetiche (Padova, 1778) II 209: Palomes, I 
Feati Minori 2 ed. p. 315-16. 

“Chronicon, n. 3 in AF I 2. 

*® AFH I 4 Note 1; AF II Praef. p. XXVI sqq. 

® Jordanus n. 6; Chronica Anonyma in AF I 279; Glassberger, ib. II p. 
11; Gonzoga, De Orig. Ser. Rel. Prov. Saxon ed. 2; p. 762; AM ad Ann. 
1216 n. 2-3; AFH IV 671-87 (Strassbourgh: 1310-27); ib. XVII 294-5 
(Wiirzburg: Book by Eubel); ib. XIV 396 (Eubel). 
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the German language, the Mission of 1217 was a failure.7 
Four years later, 1221, under Caesar of Spires, a German, the 
Mission made its first successful beginning” and spread rapidly 
throughout all the cities of Germany, including the present 
Alsace and Switzerland. This first German Province, which 
retained its identity, gradually became the mother Province of 
two other Provinces, i.e. of Cologne and of Saxony (cf. infra). — 
The first division took place in 1230, the mother Province 
retaining the name of Allemaniae or Allemaniae Superioris, 
later likewise that of Argentina (Argentinensis, Sttassburger 
Province), the new Province taking that of Saxony or of the 
Rhine (cf. infra).7? Fr. Otto of Lombardy, a lawyer, was 
placed over the Province of the Rhine (Allemaniae) and Pr. 
Simon, an Englishman and former Provincial of all Germany 
(1227), over that of Saxony.” A second division took place 
in 1239 when the mother Province gave birth a second time, 
this time to the filial Province of Cologne.“ The old mother 
Province of Allemaniae is also known by the name of Argen- 
tina, from the capital city of Alsace, Strassburg. It later bore 
the name of St. Elizabeth, the Margravine of Thiiringen. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century the Province of 
Argentina” had six Custodies with fifty one convents in the 
following cities, viz: in the Custody of Alsatiae (Elsass) : 
Strassburg, Colmar, Ruffenbach, Offenbach, Saarburg, Hagenau, 
and Weissenburg; of Basiliensis (Basel): Neuburg am Rhein, y 
Freiburg in Breisgau, Thann, Mihlhausen, Solothurn, Burg- 


Cf, Vol..1, Part I, Ch, If and ib. Note 106, 110-cf this eee ean 

"Cf. Eubel, Geschichte der Oberdeutscher (Strassburger) Minoriten- 
Provinz, (Wurzburg: F. X. Bucher, 1886), p. 4-5 and ff. 

? “Tn eodem Generali Capitulo (1230) ministratio Theutoniae in duas 
est divisa, una Rheni et Altera Saxoniae’’, so Jordanus in AF I 17 No. 57. 

"Cf. Jordanus n. 57, 58; Chronica Anonyma in AF I 288, 290; Glass- 
berger in AF II 50, 52,583: 

™ Cf. infra and AFH I 11, 44- 45. 


pas Righini, 7; Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 26- 28; cf, BF 
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dorf, Bern, Fribourg in Switzerland:7® of Renensis (Rhein) : 
Speyer, Kaiserslautern, Worms, Oppenheim, Mainz, Frank- 
furt, Friedberg, Gelnhausen, Dieburg, Heidelberg; of Seviae 
(Schwaben) : Wiirzburg, Rothenburg, Sis (Hall), Gmiind (in 
Schwaben), Reutlingen, Ulm; Esslingen, Pforzheim, Tiibin- 
gen, Heilbronn; of Laci (Boden See): Konstanz, Lindau, 
Veberlingen, Villingen, Schaffhausen, Ziirich, Luzern, K6nigs- 
felden; of Bavariae (Bavaria) : Regensburg, Landshut, Miin- 
chen, Augsburg, Ingolstadt, Nérdlingen, Nurnberg, and Bam- 
berg. Commenting on this Province the author of the “‘Provin- 
ciale” published by Eubel (l.c.) says” that “‘it had many re- 
nowned friars, also in literature, and that through them many 
were converted unto the Lord.’’ Among these famous men 


were e.g. Berthold of Regensburg (d. Dec. 14, 1272) ‘‘praedi- 


cator egregius qui in vita sua splenduit miraculis’’?’ and Friars 
Conrad and Voyslaus of Prussia, who were martyred for the 


Paith:” 3 
7. Apulia or S. Nicholas. 


Apulia was one of the original ten Provinces founded by 
St. Francis himself at the chapter of 1217.89 The name of the 
original or first Province has unfortunately not been recorded 
by Wadding.*? Papal letters referring to this Province date 


“For a history of the friars of Switzerland cf. AFH XXII 562. ff. 
cf. Anastasius Buergler, Die Franziskus-Orden in der Schweiz (Schwyz, 


1926): AFH IV 544-48 (Fribourgh); VI 426-7 (Fribourgh); VIII 
81-91 (Item); XV 577 (Item. Book by Fr. Fleury, O.M.C.); XVI 304 
(Fleury) ; XV 577 (Lucerna). cf. also G. Morin, ‘‘Une relation inédité du 
nonce franciscain Rangoni sur la situation de |’Allemagne en 1455-1471” 
in Histor. Jahrbuch Cologne: LVI (1936) 501-8: F. Jacoli, (Study of 
the Convent of Andernach; Munster in W., 1936). cf. CF V 114 (Prussia, 


Schlesien) . 


*“Multos habuit haec provincia fratres praeclaros et literaturae, per quos 
multi ad Dominum sunt conversi’’ (ib. Note 66). 

® Tb. Note 64. 

™ Ib. Note 66; cf. AM ad ann. 1249 n. XI. For a history of this Province 
ef. K.Eubel, O.M.Cony., Geschichte der oberdeutschen (Strassburger) Mino- 


_ titenprovinz (Wirzburg, 1886). For a history of the friars in Bavaria cf. 
_ Parthenius Minges, Geschichte der Franziskaner in Bayern (Munich, 1896). 


" Cf. AFH I p. 3 (8); XIX 141; AM ad ann. 1216 n. 2-3. 
“Cf. Panfilo, Storia Compendiosa di San Francesco (Rome, 1874-76). 
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back as far as March 8, 1233 addressed to “Fratri B. Minorum 
Ministro in Apulia’’.*? It numbered originally the five Custodies 
of: Barolitana (Barletta), Barensis (Bari), Materana (Mate- 
ra), Tarentina (Taranto), and Brundusina (Brindisi) with 
twenty six convents.** “he better known cities where the friars 
had habitations besides those just mentioned were: Gravina 
and Otranto. 


8. Aquitaniae or Burdegalensis. (Bordeaux) ** 


The Province of Aquitaine was founded in 1219 when St. 
Francis destined Fr. Christopher of Romandiola as its first Pro- 
vincial. The latter, already since 1217, in company with Fr. 
John Bonellus, had been preaching and evangelizing the Nar- 
bonne section of France.** There are on record papal letters of the 
years 1238 and 1247 referring to this Province.** ‘“Uhere are 
likewise on record, documents referring to French conventions, 
e.g. one of 1220 and another 1225, held between the Friars of 
Bordeaux and the Benedictines of the Monastery of Saint Jean 
d’Augely in Aquitaine in which the names of two Ministers 
Provincial of the Province of Bordeaux occur, viz., that of Fr. 
John of Florence (Florentini) and a certain Friar B.*’ In a 
third agreement, made in October, 1228 between the same 
parties there occur the words “Minister Fratrum Minorum in 
Aquitania.’’ His name in the signature, is later referred to as 
Raymundus.*® 

The Province of Aquitaine towards the end of the XIV — 
century had the following ten flourishing Custodies: Agenensis 
(Agen), Burdegalensis (Bordeaux), Baionensis (Bayonne), 


oe Bis 10:8, 

* Cf. Eubel in BF V 594-5; Provinciale, ed. Quaracchi, 54-55; Righini 
joe Be 

* Cf. AFH I 5; cf. Part I Ch. II Note 67; cf... AFH | 199) 634m 
4D ea G. 9.0 L. 

* C24G in AF III p. 24, 161; Glassberger in AF II p. 14; AM ad ann. 
1219; P. Othon, L’ Aquitaine Séraphique I Ch. 1-2. 

SDH [23.947 0. 

*" Gallia Christiana, (Paris, 1720) II 1073 and 1102-3. 

* Gallia Christiana Il, appendix, col. 288. . 
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Auxitana (Auch), Tholosana (Toulouse), Albigensis (Albi), 
Rutensis (Rodez), Caturcensis (Cohors), Petrogoricensis 
(Perigneux), and Lemovicensis (Limoges), with sixty-one 
convents.°*® 


9. Aragoniae. (Aragon). 


According to Papini®® the Province of Spain (S. Jacobi) was 
divided in 1240 (1239?) into the three Provinces: that of S. 
Jacobi, the oldest in Spain; Aragoniae, and Castilliae. ‘The 
Province of Aragon extended over the Kingdoms of Navarre, 
Catalonia, Valencia and Balearic Islands,° and towards the 
middle of the fourteenth century (1343) had the six Custodies 
of: Barcinonae (Barcelona), Ylerde (Lerida), Valenciae (Va- 
lencia), Cesaraugustae (Zaragoza), Navarae, (Navarre) and 
Seraviae with forty-one convents.” 


10. Austria, (Styriae, Carinthiae).%* 


The Friars Minor entered Austria during the life time of St. 
Francis, or to be more exact in 1224. The Province of Austria. 
was most probably separated from that of Saxony between 
1232-39, under the Generalate of Brother Elias, as is inferred 
from documents extant in the convent’ of the Conventuals 
(Holy Trinity) in Vienna. The first Minister Provincial of 
Austria was a certain Fr. Joannes, who however, appears in this 
capacity for the first time in documents of the year 1241. In 
1247 he was succeeded by Fr. Bartholomew, who in 1262 was 
elected Provincial of Saxony.®* Gonzaga, derives the origin 


® Righini p. 4; BF V 582. 

*° Provinciale MS. cit. 

pet ete 6, CF) 133 (120). 

” Righini, p. 4;; BF V 582-3. 

*% AFH I-10: AF I 43 ff., Barnabas Strasser, O.M.Conv., Dissertatio de 
Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Austriam (Vienna, 1764). Ms. preserved in 
the General Archives of the Fr. Minor Conventuals in Rome. cf. Sparacio, 
Frammenti, p. 186. 

“Cf. Julius Smercsek, Catalogus Almae Prov. Austriae, (Vienna, 1904) 
p. 20: Germania franciscana (Greiderer) T. I lib. 3 n. 6; Schematismus 
F.F. Min. Conventualium (Vienna, 1903) p. 6-7; Glassberger in AF II 76. 

* De Orig. Ser. Relig. under ‘‘Saxonia’’. 
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of the Austrian Province from that of the Province of Strass- 
burg. Sbaralea on the other hand is of the opinion that the 
Province of Austria was erected in 1239 on the occasion of the 
General Chapter held at Rome.*® In 1262 the Custody of 
Moravia was united to the Province of Austria, but after four 
years 1t was again returned to the Province of Bohemia.” In 
1257 the Pope sent apostolic letters to the united Provinces of 
Bohemia, Poland and Austria (Muinistris et Fratribus Bohe- 
miae, Poloniae et Austriae).°® At that time Poland was under 
the Province of Bohemia. 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth century the Province 
of Austria had seventeen convents (a few of which are given), 
divided into the following six Custodies: Viennensis (Vienna, 
Wiener Neustadt); Danubia (Stein); Anatensis (Ens: Linz, 
Ens); Styriae (Steiermark: Graz, Judenburg); Marchiae 
(Windischmark: Pettau, Marburg, Laibach); Vullancensis 
(Villach: Bozen and Brixen) .% 


11. Bohemia,1° 


About 1232 the Friars Minor took over the charge of a hos- 
pital (St. Francis) of Prague, founded by Bl. Agnes of Bo-- 
hemia. That the Friars were there before 1235 is evident from 
two donations made to them by the Holy See in that year.1% 
Thereafter many other foundations were made in Bohemia. 
Whereas in 1239, according to Glassberger,1° the other Prov- 
inces of Germany were already sufficiently constituted as dis- 
tinct entities, the Province of Bohemia was still under the 
Minister of Saxony.1°. The same follows from a sentence in the 


“BRA Ea l7.6; . 

* Cf. Glassberger in AF II 86; Rodulphus, Hist. Seraph. p. 293. 

“BPE 22 5. 

* Pisanus, the author of the Provinciale published by Eubel, omits Brixen 
cf. Nota 84 of the Provinciale (Ed. Quaracchi) p. 30-31; BE V 586g 
Righini, p. 9. 

™ Cf. AFH I 11 (46); cf. Province of Polonia No. 30. 

SO BESPCS 65°1 59. 

- SABI M5 660% 

™ Cf. infra. No. 34, Province of Saxony. 


———# 
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Chronica Anonyma’® which states that in 1238 Fr. Joannes 
de Plano (or Piano Carpinis) 1° was the Provincial Minister of 
both Saxony and Poland, with no special mention of Bohemia, 
since at that time everyone knew that the Provinces of Bohemia 
and Poland were subject to the Province of Saxony:1% In what 
year did the separation actually take place? Golubovich"® is of 
the opinion that it occured after 1240. Sbaragleal? quotes 
letters of the year 1256 addressed to the ““Ministro, Custodibus 
et fratribus Ministris Bohemiae, Moraviae, Poloniae et Prus- 
siae’ and states that at that time Moravia and Polonia were 
both Custodies of the Province of Bohemia. That in 1262 
Bohemia was certainly sui juris follows from Glassberger!8 
who says that in 1262 at the time of Fr. Bonaventure, the 
General Minister, the Commissaries having been sent to Bohe- 
mia, the Bohemians and Moravians gathered in Prague for their 
Provincial Chapter; the Poles however, gathered at- Breslau. 
On that occasion the Custody of Moravia was joined to the 
Province of Austria, whereas the Custody of Budapest (Bu- 
densis) was separated from Bohemia and attached to Saxony, 


but, adds the Chronicler, after four years (1266) it was re- 


turned to the Province of Bohemia. 

At the General Chapter of 1269, celebrated at Assisi, the 
Custody of Cracow was joined to the Province of Hungary 
and the Custody of Buda was again declared united to that of 
Saxony. At the General Chapter of Lyons in 1274, the Cus- 
tody of Cracow was restored to the Province of Bohemia, but 
the two Custodies of Breslau and Buda were again declared 


parts of the Province of Saxony.1° 


te bea bp sen, 55. 


© Cf. Glassberger in AF II 5, 59, 61 and BF I 135 where there is re- 
printed a letter of 1234 directed to Fr. John the Englishman, the Minister 
of Saxony and to Fr. Thomas the Custos of Bohemia an evident sign that 
in that year Bohemia was still a Custody of the Province of Saxony. 


™ AFH I 11 No. 46, and Brbliotheca II 230 Note. 

PEBR LIS 179. 

AP TIC 86; 

7 Glassberger in AF II 86; cf. Sbaraglea, in BF I p. 722, Note. 
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By the middle of the fourteenth century the Province of 
Bohemia had forty-four convents (some of which are given), 
divided into the following seven Custodies: Pragensis (Prague: 
Church of St. James, still in the hands of the Conventuals) ; 
Moraviae (Olmiitz, Brinn, Troppau, Iglan, Neustadt, Jaegern- 
dorf) ; Lutomircensis (Leitmeritz, Pilsen) ; Cracauensis (Krau- 
kau, Radomsko) ; Genensis (Gnesen, Kalisz) ; Grecensis (K6nig- 
graetz) ; and Opoliensis (Oppeln) .11° 


12. St. Bonaventure — Burgundy. 


According to Golubovich™ this Province was separated from 
that of France (cf. infra. No. 20) and that of Aquitaine (cf 
supra No. 8) between 1230 and 1239; according to Papini, 
(Provinciale MS cit) in 1240 at the Chapter of Ancona. Its 
first Provincial that we know of was Fr. Drudo,"!2 who had — 
been the companion of Bl. John of Parma on his trip to the 
Orient, whither he had been sent as Apostolic Legate by Inno- 
cent IV, to the Emperor Vatacius.. Wadding quotes letters of 
Innocent IV, dated Dec. 1, 1247, directed to the ““Ministro F. 
F, Minorum de Burgundia.1* The Province of Burgundy bore 
since 1484 likewise the name of St. Bonaventure, due to the fact 
that the Seraphic Doctor lay buried in the Church of the Order 
at Lyons, which church together with the sacred body of the 
Saint became the victim of the Huguenots during the sixteenth 
century!’ 

During the fourteenth century the Province of Burgundy 
had six Custodies with 38 convents: viz., Auverge; Vienne 
(LePuy, Annonay, Valence) ; Lyons (Macon, Bourg) ; Dijon; 
Besancon; Lausanne (Geneve, Chambery, Grenoble) .1® Eubel 


™ Eubel, Provinciale, (Ed. Quaracchi) p. 31-32; BF V 587; Righini 
p. 9. 
™ Bibliotheca 11 299; AFH I 12 (51); Et. Fr. XLVII (1935) 547-559. 

™ “Nobilis homo et pulcher, et literatus, —— et sanctissimae vitae plus 
quam credi posset,’’ says Salimbene, of him, Chronica (ed. Holder-Egger) 
p. 322. 552; cf. Colubovich, Bibliotheca I p. 223. 

™8 AM ad ann. 1247, III 185. 

™ Cf. Eubel, Provinciale in BF V 588 Note 98. 

™ Righini p. 11; Eubel in BF V 587-8. 
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says of this Province that it possessed ‘‘many friars notable in 
word, wisdom and, by their lives, acceptable both to God and 


to men.” He signals out especially John Mirabeau, “‘a powerful 
preacher to people and clergy alike.’’116 


13. Bologna (Romandiolae, Lombardy) .22” 


The Province of Bologna owes its origin, or rather its dis- 
tinct existence, to the Province of Milan with which up to 1236 
it was associated and united. According to Papini!*® it became 
autonomous during the Generalate of Brother Elias (1232- 
1239) .%*° However, as the Province of Bologna is not included 
in Urban the IV’s, series of Provinces of the year 1263, where 
only thirty two Provinces are listed?2° Golubovich'?! contends 
that Bologna, the same as Roumania, became sui juris only at 
the Chapter of Pisa, 1272, which brought the number of Prov- 
inces up to thirty-four.1?? On the other hand, there are on 


record two papal documents of Innocent IV, dated April 1247, 


in favor of the Poor Clares, whom he wishes subjected to the 
Provincial of Romandiola i.e. Bologna.12* The same Pope in 
a letter of October 16, 1245, makes a distinction between the 
“Provinctalibus Ministris ord. fr. min. per Lombardiam, Mar- 
chiam Tarvisinam, Januensem et Romandiolam’’ (i.e. Bono- 
niensem ) .1?4 


** BF_V. 588 .n. 99. 


™ Cf. AFH I 14; ib. II 561-574; Documenta Hucusque Inedita Saeculi 
XIII; AF 1X Acta Bononiensia (Quaracchi, 1927). For theh list of Pro- 
vincials of this Province cf. Fr. Domenic Sparaccio, OMC. in CC 1924 p. 
98-104. The history of this P. has been written by Sbaraglea and may be 
found in MS in the Roman Archives of the Curia Generalitia of the Friars 
Minor Conventuals: (Codex 74). It forms part of the learned Conventual’s: 
Novum Supplementum ad Annales Waddingii (pp. 1128-1152) and covers 
the years 1216-1768. cf. MF XXXII 273; XXXVI 119 ff. 

™® Storia dit S. Francesco I p. 183. 

™ Cf. Fr. Dominic Sparaccio, O.M.Conv., Series Ministrorum Bononiae 
(Romae, 1925). 

eae ARS] 1-7., 

fe ae ie (6): p, 17 Nota. 

mene £614>(59) 5 p. 18. 

™ AF IX Vol. I p. 9 nn. 19-20. 

= Cf, APM 1T563; BF I 387-8. 
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It is likewise a matter of record that between 1250-51 the 
Provincial of Milan was a certain Fr. Conrad,!?° whereas at the 
same time a Fr. Rufinus was Provincial of Bologna.12* Hence it 
would seem to follow for certain that the Province of Bologna 
was already separated from that of Milan somewhere before 
1245. The difficulty mentioned by Golubovich’?’ still awaits 
explanation. If there were not a question of a distinction of 
Provinces, as in the documents just cited, one might think 
of a promiscuous use of the two terms: Lombardiae and Ro- 
mandiolae, as is the case after 1272. For even after 1272 when 
the two Provinces (Lombardy and Bologna) were certainly 
divided, we read of a Fr. Adam who was Provincial between 
1290-1295, referred to some times as the Provincial of Bologna, 
sometimes as Provincial of Lombardy (or of Milan) .128 The 
explanation is to be sought in the fact that these Provinces 
having been once united, were later easily confounded, unless 
we wish to admit or can prove that this Fr. Adam was either 
at the same time Provincial of both Provinces, which is rather 
unlikely; or that at one time he was Provincial of Lombardy 
and at another time Provincial of Bologna. The limits of the 
Province are given by Franchini.?29 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the Province had 
forty-two convents, divided into the five Custodies of: For- 
liviensis (Rimini, where St. Anthony of Padua had his mirac- 
ulous sermon to the fishes) ; Sant Archangelo, the home of Cle- 
ment XIV; Cesena, the home of Fr. Michael of Cesena, the 
Minister General from 1316-1328; Forli) ; Ravennae (Ravenna, 
Faenza, Imola); Bononiensis (Bologna, San Giovanni in Per- 
siceto the home Fr. Bonagratia, Minister General from 1279- 


ABH: Tha5'6526: 

™ BE I 529, 574; AP IX p: 13\nn. 34235: 

7 ABET 7 Note! 

MCE WAP, TX, 1,185, :195,'225, 2370820 0345 30s 30 e 
a” Status p..5. . . . 
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1284); Ferrariae (Ferrara, Modena, Montefalcone) ; Parmae 
(Parma, Cremona, Piacenza, Bobbio.) °° 


14. Calabria. 


The Province of Calabria®* was one of the first ten Provinces 
established in the General Chapter of 1217, at which time it 
comprised the whole of Sicily, under one and the same Pro- 


_-vincial,**? at least until the time of Brother Elias (1232-39), 


most probably in 1232, when Sicily became autonomous. Ac- 
cording to Benoffit®? and others,'*+ the founder and first Pro- 
vincial of Calabria was Fr. Peter a S. Andrea, a disciple of St. 
Francis. A list of the Provincial Ministers of Calabria will be 
found in P. Domenico Sparaccio, Siciliensis Provinciae.%* 
Among its Provincials was Daniel of Tuscany, martyred at 
Ceuta in 1227.18 In 1254, Fr. John of Antwerp was Provin- 
cial Minister of Calabria™*? and in 1256 a certain Fr. Paul.13 
During the fourteenth century the Province had sixteen con- 
vents divided into the following four Custodies:1*° Regina (Reg- 
gio); Cotronae (Cotrone, Squillace); Castrovillerii (Castro- 


villari) ; Vallis Gratis (Cosenza). 


15. Castella (Castilla; Castile). 


After the division of the first and most ancient of the Prov- 
inces of Spain, i.e. S. Jacobi, (cf. No. 23) in 1239, the Province 
of Castile embraced the two Kingdoms of Castile (the new and 
the old) , Cantabrica, Biscay, etc.,14° and had the eight Custodies 
of: Yspalensis (Sevilla, Cordoba, etc.); Toletona (Toledo, 
Madrid) ; Murciensis (Murcia, Cuenca, etc.) ; Soriensis (Soria) ; 


™ Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 55-56; Righini p. 20. 


™ For a more exact delineation of its territory cf. Franchini, Status p. 6, 
MF XXVII 343; XXXVI 343-61; XLI 40. 

* Storia Min. p. 2. 

™ Panfilo, Storia I 4; Bartholonew of Pisa in his Provinciale ed. by P. 
Conrad Eubel, OMC.; cf. p. 54 Nota 202. 

“=(Romae; 1925) p. 35. 

** AMT anno 1216, n. 2-3; C24G in AF III 184. 

mabe I 7.65... 

BF IL 176 ; 

™ Righini p. 19; Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 53-54. 

“ AFH I 6; Golubovich, Bibliotheca Il 225; cf. I 132 (119). 
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Segobiensis (Segovia, Avila, etc.) ; Palentina (Palencia, Valla- 
dolid, S. Facundo, etc.) ; Burgensis (Burgos) ; and Victortensis 
(Victoria, Santander, etc.) ; with forty-eight convents.*** 


16. Catalauniae (Catalonia). 


During the fifteenth century the Province of Aragonia (cf. 
No. 9) gave birth to two other Provinces, the former Cus- 
todies of Catalonia and Valencia.1#?, The Province of Catalonia 
obtained the nine convents of Barcelona, Mallorca (Palma), 
Minorca (Balearic Islands), Gerona, Castellon de Ampurias, 
Vich, Villafranca, Iviza, and Tunis “in the land of the Sara- 
cens.’’ As the Conventuals lost all their houses in these and 
the remaining Provinces of Spain, which were suppressed under 
Ximenes and Pope S. Pius V, the Observants took over these 
Provinces and carried on the work.** 


17. Coloniae 


(Cologne or “Province of the Three Kings’’). 


The Province of Cologne, dedicated to the memory of the 
Three Holy Kings, was dismembered from the Mother Province 
of Allemaniae Superioris (cf. Supra No. 6) of the Rhine in 
1239 on the occasion of the General Chapter held by order of 
Gregory IX and under Brother Elias at Rome. From this time 
on we distinguish the three German Provinces of Argentina 
(Allemaniae Superioris), Coloniensis and Saxoniae.14* ‘The 


 Raghini p35 O14 BE Vi 384 

“8 Papini, Provinciale MS cit. ae 

43 For a history of the Observant Province of Catalonia cf. Gonzaga, 
De Orig. Seraph. Leg. p. 1099 ff.; for that of Valencia, Gonzaga, ib. p. 
L081’ ff. ) 

“* Cf, AFH I 11; Chronica Anonyma in AF I 290; Glassberger in AF 
II 61; AM ad ann. 1239 n. 12 cf. AFH III 758-64 (Eubel); ib. 758-66 
(Schlager); AFH VII 247-263 (Belgium): France Franc XVIII (1935) 
155-9 (Louvain); Et. Franc XLVIII (1936) 93-116 (Belgium and Hol- 
land); AFH VII 706-9 (Observants arrive at Liege, 1487); CF Il 537 
(Holland): MF XL 318 (Belgium and Holland); XLI 139 (item.); 
CF I 400 (29) (St. Francis in Holland). . 
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first Provincial Minister of the Province of Cologne was Fr. 
Terdericus. He was followed in 1244 by Fr. Conrad de Coeli 
Porta. By the middle of the fourteenth century the Province 
had the following seven custodies with a total of forty-eight 
convents, a few of which are herewith given in parenthesis: 
Coloniae (Cologne, Bonn, Neuss, Duisburg, Cleve, Aachen) ; 
Treverensis (Trier, Lusemburg, Coblenz, Limburg); Assie 
(Hessen: Gruenberg, Marburg, Geismar, Gottingen, Hersfeld 
Fulda) ; Vesfalae (Westfalen: Dortmund, Paderborn, Herford, 
Osnabrueck, Muenster) ; Olandiae (or Holland, cf. AFH XXIII 
223-4) Utrecht, Dordrecht; Daventriae or Deventer, Gronin- 
gen); Brabantiae (Malines, Brussels, Louvain, Maastricht‘.1*® 


18. Dalmatiae (Slavonia). 


The Province of Slavonia or Dalmatia,’** seems to have been 
organized about the year 1231, and, according to the opinion 
- of Golubovich, to have taken its origin from the Province of. 
Hungary.*** Just exactly where St. Francis tarried while in 
Dalmatia:*#8 Spalato, Ragusa or Zadar, is stil an open ques- 
tion.’*? In 1248 the Pope addressed a letter to the “‘Ministro 
FF Min. Spalatensis (diocesis).%° According to Salembene, a 
companion of Bl. John of Parma, the minister General (ca. 
1248), was a Fr. Jacobus de Alexandris de Mantua, ‘“‘who 
for a time was Minister Provincial in Slavonia which is known 
as Dalmatia.’’1°! However, there is a Papal document. on record 
of April 13, 1235, which refers to a Fr. Sixtus (a Brixia) 


“tunc temporis in Dalmatia Fr. Min Ministro’’; hence it 


 Righini p. 56; AFH XXIV 291 (Brussels); Eubel. Provinciale (ed. 
Quaracchi) p. 24-25; BF V 584-5. For a history of the Prov. of Cologne 
cf. Conrad Eubel, O.M.Conv., Geschichte der Koelnischen Minortten-Provinz 
(Cologne, 1906) and Patritius Schlager, Bettraege z. Geschichte der koel. 
Franz. Ordens Provinz im Mittelalter (Cologne, 1904). 

pets ArH, f 13;.235-6;, MF XIV. 139. 

“I Cf. AFH I p. 13 (54); ib. 235-7 505-14; Papini, Storta I 184 n. 3. 

eect, AM 1 ad‘ann 1212. 

Peet ArH F235. 

foie Pol ne 270-1. 

* Chron. (ed. Parmae) p. 319. 
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would seem that Fr. James (Jacobus) was no longer Minister 
Provincial at the time of the decree of 1235.1°? “he Province 
at first bore (ie. up to the fourteenth century) the name of 
Slavonia: at times also Illyrica; finally following the Bull of 
Boniface IX, Apostolicae Sedis April 10, 1398, the name of 
“Provincia §. Hieronymi Doct,’’?®? which it still retains. 

In the series of Provinces of Urban IV, 1263, Slavonia oc- 
cupied the fifteenth place. In 1272 it had four Custodies; in 
1282 eighteen convents; in 1316 four Custodies with twenty- 
two convents.'®* According to the Eubel’s Provinciale of the 
middle of the fourteenth century the Province of Slavonia had 
twenty-three convents divided into the four Custodies of 
Arcagusina (Durazzo, Scutari, Antivari, Ragusa); Spaleti or | 
Jadrensis (Spalato, Sebenico, Zara) ; Arbensis (Arbe, Cherso) ; 
Istriae (Pola, Trieste) .1°° In 1402 a fifth Custody was added 
i.e. Duracensis (Durazzo). The designations of the Custodies 
of Dalmatia, Istria, and Epiro are of a later date. The convent 
of Pola is said to been founded by St. Anthony of Padua in 
le 27s 


19. Dacia or Dania (Denmark).'°° 


Denmark, known also as Dania or Dacia,1®? formed at one 
time a united Kingdom with Sweden and Norway. The Prov- 
ince of Denmark was dismembered from the Province of 
Saxony (cf No. 34) and obtained its autonomy about the 
same year, i.e. 1233.158 Although Sbaraglea®® doubts that the 
convents in Norway belonged to the Province of Denmark and 
not rather to the Province of Saxony, Golubovich prefers the 
opinion that Norway became a Custody of the Province of 


™ Farlati, Illyrict Sacri VI p. 96. 
Bre Vln 24 9) 

PCL nh lal7 2222 

*" Eubel (ed. Quaracchi) p. 68-69, 
ect AL ial) 3: 

tle Be inpe1 92. Nota of. 

™ Papini, Storia I p. 184, n. 9. 
eer s Loa .0 lane 
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Denmark following the separation of the latter from Saxony.16 
One of the first to spread the Order in Denmark, 1228, was 
according to Jordanus, the famous Fr. Joannes de Plano Car- 
pini, the Provincial of Teutonia (cf. No. 6), the mother Prov- 
ince of all Germany.**! The Province of Denmark appears listed 
as such in the Series Urbaniana of Provinces published by P. 
Golubovich.' 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the Province of 
Denmark, which included foundations likewise in Norway and 
Sweden, had thirty-four convents divided into the eight Cus- 
todies of: Novergiae (Norway, Oslo or Christiania, Tonsberg, 
Bergen) ; Lincopensis (Linképing) ; Scotolmensts (Stockholm, 


_Upsala) ; Lundensis (Lund) ; Rochildensis (Roeshilde, Kopen- 


hagen) ; Octonienses (Odense); Vuibergensis (Viborg); and 
Ripensis (Ribe or Ripen, Schleswig) .1% The Province as such 
was destroyed through the activities of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. 


20. Franciae or Parisiensis.1° 


a 


(Province of France or Paris). 


The Province of France or of Patis, the mother of all the 
French Provinces i.e. Aquitaine, Burgundy and Tours'® is one 
of'the original Provinces constituted at the Chapter of 1217 


entire 11 3. Nota..2; 
™ Jordanus Chronicon, p. 55; cf. Komorowo, Memoriale, p. 94, cited 


| by P. Golubovich in AFH I 61 No. 21; Chronica Anonyma in AF I 288; 
_ Glassberger in AF II 48. 


™ Bibliotheca II 239; cf. Papini, Storia di S. Francesco I 184. 
™ Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 38-39; Righini p. 13. 
™ Cf. P. Bernardus Fleury, O.M.Conv., De Statu Ordinis nostri in Gallia 


- saeculis piacere eee XI V.. (1927 )--ff.:- cf. Part-I Ch. II Note, 67; 


AFH XXX 31-68; 282-308; XXXII 201; cf. AFH I 515-520 (Béguest) ; 


J. Gamon, Essai historique sur les couvents du Puy-en-Velay 2 partie. Les 


Cordeliers; les Observants; les Capucins (Paris, 1935); AFH XIX 139-40 
(Convents of the Conventuals at Paris); AFH III 115, 310, 530, 710 
(Necrology) ; MF XXXIX 203; CFI 260 (149); Et. Fr. XLIX (1937) 
mh 75: 

5 The Province of the Provence, the fifth of the XIII cent. French 
provinces, originated like that of Paris, in the time of St. Francis. cf. infra 


No. 25. 
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(or 1219?). St. Francis loved France due to the devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament which flourished there, and for which 
reason reserved the ministry of the Province of Paris and that 
of French Belgium (Gallia Belgica) to himself. He would 
indeed have gone there too, had Cardinal Ugolino not inter- 
vened. Asa result, he substituted Fr. Pacifico of Piceno, known 
as the “king of verses’’ (Rex Versuum) who together with 
other companions, was sent to France.'®* Papal letters addressed 
to the ““Mintstro FF. Min. Paristts’’ go back as far as June 20, 
1239.16? The friars entered Paris at St. Denis, an outskirt of 
the city in 1219. After 1224 they likewise opened a convent 
in the section of the city which is now known as the “Gardin 
du Luxemburg’ (Valle Viridi); but the house collapsed in 
1229. Therefater they migrated to St. Germain where they 
built the Magna Domus Paristensts (le grand Convent des Corde- 
liers), the famous Parisian House of the Studies which was un- 
fortunately destroyed by fire on Nov. 19, 1580, but later rebuilt. 
Among the famous Franciscans who lived at Paris, Eubel men- 
tions Fr. Julianus Teutonicus, a man of great sanctity, who 
wrote the lives of St. Francis and St. Anthony; Fr. Venantius, 
‘‘at whose death many souls flew with him to heaven’; Fr. 
Agnellus of Pisa, who was the first Custos of Paris and later 
Provincial of England; Fr. Alexander of Hales, who although 
an Englishman by birth, taught for a long time at Paris; 
Joannes Valensis (Wallensis) °° a Master of Theology of 
Paris, and famous writer of books on Theology and Sacred 
Scripture; Nicholas of Lira, a Frenchman, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Scriptures and other famous works; Ugo de 
Castronovo (Hugh of Newcastle), who wrote on Theology 
and a tract on the Anti-Christ and the Last Judgment. Among 
the famous masters and teachers of Paris were: St. Bonaventure 
of Bagnoregio; Joannes de Rupella; Gualterius Rigaldus (Oddo 


pi St. Bonaventure, Leg. May. Ch. IV no. 9: BE I 33 Nota h; Gonzaga, 
De Orig. Ser. Leg Prov. Franciae et Turoniae; C24G in AF III 40. 
eB Ls270s911 120: 


™ Cf. A. G. Little, The Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 1892) p. 143 ff. 
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Rigaldi), Archbishop of Rouen (1247-1275); Alexander de 
Alesandria; John Duns Scotus: Petrus Aureoli, Francis de 
Marchia (de Esculo), etc. At Paris, two Generals of the Order, 
Arlottus de Prato and Gonsalvus of the Province of St. James 
(Spain), both famous Paris Masters of Sacred Theology, were 
buried.?°° 

In 1247, according to Salimbene,17 the Province numbered 
eight Custodies. Before the middle of the fourteenth century it 
had nine, viz: Parisiensis (Paris,17 Chartres, Mantes, Meaux, 
Etampes); Remensis (Rheims, Chalons-sur-Marne, Soissons. 
Laon, Compiegne) ; Compagniae (Champagne, Sens, Auxerre, 
Vezelay) ; Normaniae or Normandie (Rouen, Evreaux, Caen, 
Bayeaux, Bernay) ; Atrebatensis (Tournay, Valensiennes, Cam- 
bray, Arras, Lille, Douae) ; Lotaringiae; (Metz, Verdun, Neuf- 
chateau) ; Leodiensis (Liege, or Liittich, Namur); Flandriae 
(Bruges or Briigge; Gand or Ghent, Ypres, St.-Omer) ; Viro- 


~mandiae (Amiens, Beauvais, St. Quentin, Noyon, Abbeville, 


_ Peronne). 


21, S. Francisci or Umbria.2” 


Papini’”* is of the opinion that the Province of St. Francis 


- of Umbria was separated from that of Tuscany, the Mother 


Province, in 1240 on the occasion of the General Chapter of 
Anagni. However, the separation, if indeed there was a separa- 


tion, must have been made earlier, for there is a papal instru- 


/_ ™ Cf. Eubel, Provinciale (Quaracchi ed.) p. 13-14; cf. likewise Vol. I 
Part I Ch. VII of this history; Chapter on “Education: U. of Paris’; P. 
Hilaire de Lucerne, Histoire des études dans U’Ordre de S. Francis (Paris, 
1908) p. 168 ff.; Wadding and Sbaraglea Scriptores under the names men- 
_ tioned. 


™ Chronica (ed. Holder-Egger) p. 210. 

™ Cf. Eubel in BF V 580-1 Note 8; id. in Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) 
p. 13 Note 8. 

™ The early history of the Province has been written by P. Agostino da 

Stroncone, O.F.M. and was reprinted in the MF Vol. II-X, cf. Index of 

@ach volumn. For the Provincial Statutes of the fourteenth century: cf. 
also ib. XXXII 24; XXXII 295; XXXII 413. Fora series of Provincials 
_and Vicars General of this Province cf. MF XXXII 201 ff. 
_ ™ Storia di S. Francesco, 1 184. 
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ment on record dated October 24, 1235, in which the convent of 
Monte Mascarano is given to “‘fratri Regerio Ministro Docatus 
Spoletani’”’ i.e. the Minister Provincial of the Province of St. 
Francis of Umbria,!74 as appears from Salimbene, who speaking 
of the institution of Fr. Simon de Comitibus as Minister Pro- 
vincial of the Province of St. Francis by the General Fr. John 
of Parma (1247-57) adds the words “In valle Spoletana.”*” 
Hence Sparacio, according to a manuscript of his, in my hand 
is inclined to place the foundation at 1230. Golubovich says 
it certainly existed at the time of the Generalate of Fr. Elias 
(1232-39) 4°" Wheresate many other Papal letters on record 
addressed to the Provincial Minister of the Province of St. 
Francis or to the Administrator of that Province.* In honor 
of the Seraphik Founder and of the Basilica erected to his honor 
at Assisi, the “Caput et Mater Ordinis Fr. Minorum’ the 
Province was dedicated to St. Francis. 


During the fourteenth century it had seventy convents divided 


into seven Custodies.*7* Assisinas (Assisi, where the Seraphic 
Founder, St. Francis, was born, lived, died and lies buried; then 
the place of sojourn of his companions, those solemn preachers 
by word of mouth, by their lives, by their miracles (both in 
life and after death), viz.: Fr. Bernard of Quintavalle, Fr. 
Sylvester, Fr. Electus, Fr. Leo, Fr. William of England, Fr. 
Angelus of Rieti, Fr. Masseo Marignani, Fr. Rufinus, Fr. 
Guido of Siena (a lay brother), Fr. Giles de Capociis, and Fr. 
Valentine of Narnia;*® Porziuncula (where St. Francis died, 
known the world over for its famous Indulgence), Le Carcert 
(on Monte Subasio, renowned as a hermitage and place of 
prayer, recollection and penance of the early Friars Minor) ; 5. 


Ti Sta Be gal Sie os 

™ Chronica (ed. Holder-Egger) p. 318. 

TA taka Set 3.1) 

™ Cf, BF I 288, 595, 704, 709, 756; Il 142, 314, 360; 380s 

™8 Cf. Eubel, Provinctale 40-45; Righini, 14. The notes are taken mostly 
from Eubel’s Provinciale. 

% Concerning their lives cf. Liber de Conformitate: Fructus VIII; also 
Vol. I Part I, Chapter I-II; Eubel, 1. c. Nota 116. 
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Chiara (where St. Clare and many other saintly friars and Poor 
Clares lie buried) ; Spello (where BI. Andrew of Spello lies 
buried, (June 3, 1254); Bettona; Bastia (where the renowned 
preacher Fr. Conrad of Offida, Dec. 12, 1306, lies buried), 
San Damiano (which church St. Francis, at the words of the 
Crucified, repaired; at first the home of the Poor Clares and, 
after their transition to S. Chiara, of the early Friars Minors) ; 
Rocchiciola; Perusina (Perugia, where Fr. Giles lies buried) : 
Vallis (Spoletanae) (Spoleto; Foligno, Trevi, Brogliano (Pis- 
tia, famous in the early history of the Observant Reform) ; 
Eugubina (Gubbio, famous for the story of St. Francis and the 
wolf), Castellano or Citta di Castello, Borgo San Sepolchro) ; 
Tudertina (Todi, where Fr. Roger, whose memory Gregory 
[X wished to be celebrated, is buried; also the home of the 
General Minister, Mattheus de Aquasparta (1287) and later 
Cardinal (1288-1302; likewise of the Friar-Cardinal Ben- 
tivenga) ; Aquasparta, Amelia; Narniensis (Narni), Terni, S. 
Gemino, Stroncone; Montanorum (Monte S. Martino, Cascia, 
Norcia) ; Regnt i.e. the convents in the Abruzzi Mountains 
which were under the Kingdom of Naples, but attached to the 
Province of St. Francis. Eubel remarks'®® that Bartholomew 
of Pisa placed under the Custody of the ‘‘Kingdom’’ (Regni) 
several convents which belonged to the custody ‘“‘Monte Monta- 
norum (Monteleone) ; Leonessa, the home of the famous Capu- 
chin preacher and missionary, St. Joseph; Monte Reale, etc. 

Many of these places, e.g. Porziuncola, Carceri, San Damiano, 
Rocchiciola, Perugia, Isola di Lago, Montegiove, Brugliano, 
Farneti, Todi, Monte Lucido, Stroncone, Romita, Arnolfo, etc., 
passed into the hands of the Observant Reform during the end 
of the fourteenth and throughout the fifteenth century, either 
in virtue of papal documents, voluntary concessions of the 
Convenuals or other means.'8! Some were ordered returned by 
the Popes (e.g. Jani (Betona) Ciboctali and S. Illuminata.1* 


a 1c. Nota 155; 


Gia vol iopart 1“ Chapter XVI ‘ff: 
© Gf. Franchini> Status’ p> 9- 10.2? 
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22. Hiberniae or Ireland. 


The Province of Ireland was dismembered from that of 


England either in the General Chapter of 1227 or more prob-. 


ably in that of 1230,*®* for according to Eccleston the first 
Provincial of Ireland, Fr. Richard of Indewurde, was sent 
thither by the General Fr. John Parenti (1227-1232), on the 
occasion of the General Chapter at Assisi, when the transferal 
of the body of St. Francis took place from the church of St. 
George to that of the newly erected Basilica, i.e. in 1230. Fr. 


Richard was succeeded in 1239 by Fr. John of Kethene, the 


former Minister Provincial of Scotland.1*® Towards the middle 
of the fourteenth century the Province had thirty-two convents 
(a few of which are given) divided into five Custodies: Du- 
bliensis (Dublin, Kildare, Clane, Maynooth, Wexford, Wick- 
low); Pontensis (Drogheda) ; Cassellensis (Cashal, Kilkenny, 
Ross, Waterford, Clonmel, Youghal); Corcagensis (Cork, 
Limerick) ; Renachtensis (Nenagh, Athlone, Clanard, Clare, 
Galway, Armagh) .1% The whole Province disappeared under 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth in the sixteenth century. Material 
for the history of the Irish Province up to 1450 has recently 
been published by E. B. Fitzmaurice, O.F.M. and A. G. Little.®? 
The Conventuals retained for centuries thereafter a Titular 
Provincial of Ireland who had a vote at the General Chapter. 
Such Titular Provincials have now been abolished.*** 


APH! 519s OV I 219-933 

STAR 248: 

* Eccleston De Adventu, I. c.; ed. Little (Paris, 1909) p. 50-51. 

8° Rubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 39-40; BF V 589; Righini, Lz 


7 Materials for the History of the Franciscan Province of Ireland 1230- 
1250 (Manchester: the University Press, 1920); British Society for Fran- 
ciscan Studies, Vol. ix; cf. AFH XXV 349-377; XXVII 556-8. 


**° Cf. Manuale Caratelli (Rome, 1897) p. 189. 
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23. Hispaniae or 8. Jacobi (Spain) 1* 


The Province of Hispania or Spain, known likewise as S. 
Jacobi on account of the famous Shrine of the Apostle St. James 
at Compostela, is one of the original fourteen Provinces founded 
at the Chapter of 1217.1%° Its first Minister Provincial (1217- 
1219) seems to have been Bernard of Quintavalle who was 
sent thither with other companions by St. Francis.1** He was 
succeeded in 1219 by John Parenti, who in 1220 celebrated 
the first Provincial Chapter of all Spain (i.e. of Aragon, Na- 
varra, Castile and Portugal,) at Saragossa,1®? where he is said 
to have preformed certain miracles.1°* The third Provincial 
was John a Piano Carpinis.1 

The Province was famous in the annuals of the Order not 
only on account of the aforesaid Shrine of the Apostle S. James, 
but likewise on account of the revelations said to have been 
made there to St. Francis.1% All the Provinces of Spain, e.g. 
Aragon, Castile, Valencia, and of Portugal branched off from 
this mother Province. After the division of the Province of S. 
James under the General, Blessed John Parenti (1229-1232), 
into the additional Provinces of Aragon and Castile, the Prov- 
ince of St. James embraced the Kingdoms of Leon Galicia, 
Asturia and Portugal.1°* According to Eubel and Righini the 
Province of St. James comprised during the fourteenth century 
the seven Custodies of S. Jacobi (Santiago); Ulixbonensis 
(Lisbon) ; Auriensis (Orense) ; Zamorensis (Zamora) * Legio- 


89 AFH I p. 4-5; XV 269-271; Castro Arbol cronologico de la Provincia 
Hevsentiago Lon. 1; Lib. 1, Ch. 13; cf. Part I Ch. II Note 75. 


* C24G in AF II 10. 

1 AM ad ann. 1216 n. 2-3. 

12 Cf, Eccleston, De Adventu, etc. in AF I 241; Golubovich, Bibliotheca 
II 220, X note; Chronica de la Provincia de Aragon (Zaragoza, 1703) lib. 
I cap. 8; C24G in AF III p. 10. 

8 AR I 694; cf. Appendix to the Chronicle of Salimbene (ed. Holder- 
Egger) p. 658. 

4 Jordanus a Jano Chronica in AF I 17, 57. 

*%® Glassberger, Chronica, in AF II 8-9. 

6 Cf. Gonzaga, De Orig. Ord. Seraph. AF I 4, 6. 
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nensis (Leon, Ostorga, Oviedo, etc); Salmantina (Salamanca, 
Plasencia) ; and Colimbriensis (Coimbra) with a total of thir- 
ty-seven convents.*°" 


24. Januensis (Genoa) 


The Province of Genoa was organized, it seems, in 1230, 
when it was dismembered from the Province of Lombardy, (cf. 
No. 27) the same as the Province of Padua (cf. No. 4). It was 
certainly sui juris in 1239 when at the Chapter of Rome it 
enjoyed the fourth place in the Urban series of Provinces of — 
1263.*° Salimbene in his Chronicle repeatedly speaks of the 
Custodies and Province of Genoa and of the Provincials, Fr. 
Bertholinus?°° and Fr. Nantelmus.?® Pontifical letters addressed 
to the Provincial of Genoa go back as far as 1247 and succeed- 
ing years.2°2 At the middle of the fourteenth century the 
Province had thirty three convents divided into the following 
six Custodies; Januensis (Genoa, Chiavari, Albaro, Sestri Po- 
nente, Savona); Papiensis (Pavia, Tartona); Montisferrati 
(Alessandria, the home city of the learned General Alexander 
of Alessandria (1313-1314), Valenza del Po, Casale, Acqui) : 
Pedemontis or Piedmont (Torino, Chieri, Susa, Chivasso) ; 
Astensis (Asti, the home of the Minister General Martinus de 
S. Georgio (1384-1387); Albiginensis (Albenga, Noli, Ven- 


timiglia, Ceva, Fossano.2% 


™ Righini 1. c.; AF V 583. Concerning the Conventuals in Spain cf. AFH 
Vil 181 also Partell Chae xt 


PT vAbH 1 9..(39),;Papint, Storia I! p4183,.CR 11260 (148). 

™ Cf. AFH 1.17; Golubovich, Bibliotheca, Il 239; Papini, Storia di S. 
Francesco, I 183. 

™ Ed. Holder-Egger, p. 296, 316, 320, 323, 324. 

wale ee 32 4) 

™ Cf: BF.1.456, 578, ete 


** Eubel, Provinciale, (ed. Quaracchi) p. 71-72: BF V 600; Righini, 
2A BH EX X 62.0; 
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25. 8S. Ludovici, Toletanua (Toulouse) or Province of the 
Provence (Provincial) Arelatensis or Narbonnensis.2%4 


According to the ‘Chronicle of the 24 Generals,’’ this Province 
began in 1219,?% its first Minister Provincial being Fr. Joannes 
Bonelli of Florence. On the occasion of a Provincial Chapter 
at Arles, while St. Anthony of Padua was preaching a sermon 
on Jesus Crucified, the friars were consoled by an apparition of 
St. Francis.2°° According to the Provinciale of the fourteenth 
century published by Eubel, the Province before the middle of 
the century had the following eight Custodies: Narbonensis 
(Narbonne, Perpignan, Beziers, Carcassonne) ; Montts Pesulani 
(Montpellier); Alesti (Alias); Nemaust (Nimes, Aigues- 
Mortes) ; Avinionis (Avignon, Orange); Arelatensis (Arles) ; 
Massilliae (Marseilles, Aix, Brignoles, Grasse, Nice); and 

~Cistarcit (Sisteron, Digne) with fifty two convents.?07 

The Province took the name of St. Louis of Toulouse it seems 
shortly after the latter’s canonization in 1317. The saintly 
Bishop was first to be buried in the church of the Order at 

_ Marseilles, but in 1425 the relics were transported to Valencia 
by order of King Alphonsus of Aragonia.2°8 Other famous 
friars of this Province were Peter John Olivi2° of the convent 
Br bezters;***. Fr. -Bonagratia, the General (1279-1284), 
who was buried at Avignon;?" Franciscus de Maironis, ‘‘qui 
fuit excellens homo verbo, scientia et vita’’ and who com- 
mented on the works of St. Augustine and the Sentences; and 
Ugo de Digne, who wrote a commentary on the Rule. Among 


eet. AFH 14 (12); X 289-356; XIV 415-34; XVIII. 418 (Corde- 
liers) ; VII 264-293; AM ad ann. 1216 n. 2-3; Gonzaga, De Orig. Seraph. 
Legisl. (ed. 2) Provincia S. Ludovici p. 949. 
°° In eadem fratrum dispersione, missus est ad Provinciam Provinctae frater 
Joannes Bonelli de Florentia I Cel. XVIII (ed. D’Alencon 1906 p. 51). 
™ C24G in AF III 23, 230; Papini, Provinctale MS. cit. 
- br V )88-9> ed. Quaracchi,, p.-36-38; Righini, p.- 11. 
*§ Cf. Gonzaga, De Orig. Seraph. Leg. (Romae, 1587) p. 817-18; 
| Eubel, 1. c. Nota 107-108. 
| i Ct-V oli Part 1 Ch. XI. 
*® Cf. Eubel, 1. c. Nota 102. 
= Eubel; 1. c. Nota 105. 
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its famous Masters of Theology (‘‘solemnes et famosos’’) were 
Fr. Raimundus Gaufredi, the General of the Order (1289- 
1296) and the above named Peter John Olivi, whom many 
friars followed, and, led on by Ubertino de Casale, caused a 
great scism in the Order, in fact under John XXII threatened 
its very existence.?!2 The Province of the Provence was the 
mother Province of the Provinces of Burgundy (cf No.12) and 
of Tours (Turoniae cf. No. 37) from which they were separat- 
ed about the year 123920° 


26. Marchiae Anconitanae. (Ancona).?"4 


The Province of the Marches was one of the original ten 
founded in 1217.21° When the Province of Romandiola was 
separated from it in 1230, the new Province obtained the name 
of “‘Marchiae Tarvisinae’ (later “Sancti Anton’ q.v. No. 4), 
whereas the Mother Province received the name of the Marches 
of Ancona (Marchiae Anconitanae).?** Later it was also known 
under the name of “Piceno’’, “‘Aesina’”’ or ““Lauretana’ (from 
the Holy House of Loreto). The first Provincial was Blessed 
Benedict of Arezzo,?17 who later became Provincial of the Orient 
(cf. No. 29) ?"8 and founder of the first house of the Order at 
Constantinople. His successor was Fr. Paulus, whom St. 
Francis himself constituted “Ministrum omnium fratrum in 


*? Eubel Il. c. Nota III; cf. Part I Ch. XIII. 
APH. Liisi Nea 52: 


** AFH I 3 (5); P. Candido Mariotti, O.F.M., I Primordi Gloriost 
dell’Ordine Minoritico nelle Marche (Castelplanio: Tip. Romagnoli, 1903); 
P, Angelo Galanti, O.M.Conv., Series chronologica-historico-critica Ministro- 
rum Provincialium qui a primordio Religionis ad nostra usque tempora 
Piceram Provinciam Ord. Min. S. Francisct Conv. administrarunt studio 
et laboro Viri ejusdem Ordinis religtost nunc primum in lucem edita (Pisau- 
ris: Typts Gaveltis, 1790 p. 36 in 4 to; cf. Sparaccio, Fcammenti, p. 90; cf. 
Part I Ch. II Note 54; AFH XXV 302: MF XXXII 78, 85. cf. MF 
XXXIV 157; XXXV 35; XXXVIII 579-87;°135-161; Xb1le144 


*° Concerning the presence of St. Francis in the Marches of Ancona cf. 
the cited book of Mariotti and MF XXXIV 157; XXXV 35. 


*° Papini Storia de S. Francesco I 182. 
™* AM I ad ann. 1216, n. 2-3; Papini, Storia de S. Francesco q 182.: 
™8 Golubovich, Bibliotheca I 129. 


“a 
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eadem Provincia.**® The third Provincial was probably Fr. 
Ricerius de Mucio.22° At the time of Brother Elias, the Province 
was divided (1232-1239) and had two Provincials (1238) ,?24 
but shortly thereafter (1239) was again united. Thereafter it 
never lost its individuality or autonomy. Due to its many 
saints, popes, prelates and Doctors, the Province of Ancona is 
often referred to as the “‘stellar’’ (stellata) Province of the 


Order. 


In the middle of the fourteenth century it had 87 convents, 
divided into the following seven custodies: Esculano (Ascoli- 
Piceno, in which place lived renowned preachers, viz, the saintly 
friar Conrad Milliani, d. May 19, 1289; friar Hieroymus 
(Jerome of Ascoli) Master in Theology, 1292), Minister Gen- 
eral 1274-1279, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church 1278- 
1288, and finally Pope Nicholas IV (1288-92), then friar 
Jacobus de Esculo, Master in Theology; and many others 
famous for their ability and sanctity ;?2? Offida, the home of the 
renowned saint and preacher Blessed Conrad;22* Aquaviva; 
Montalto, the home of Sixtus V;?24 Montefalcone; Firmana 
(Fermo, Sant’ Elpidio; Penna, San Giovanni, Brunforte now 
Sarnano) ; Camerinensis (Camerino, famous in Capuchin his- 
tory, Tolentino, Macerata, Muro, the home of Joannes de 
Murro, Minister General of the Order (1296-1302) and later 
Cardinal (1302-1312) and Protector of the Order, who re- 
ceived Blessed Louis, the first-born son of King Charles of 
Sicily into the Order and took his profession; also the place 
| where Brother Masseo, after witnessing Fr. Bentivolo flying 
in the air, left the world and became a Franciscan;??® Anconitana 
_ (Ancona (two places), Osimo, where St. Joseph Cupertino lies 


: ve Cel, XXVIII. 
- *° Cf. Actus, ed. Sabatier, c. 37; Panfilo, op. cit. I 435. 
_™‘ Salimbene Chronica, anno 1283, (ed. Holder-Egger) p. 104. 
2 BR V 598, Nota 255: 
mat. Nota 256. 
4 Cf. IV Centenario Dalla Nascita di Sisto V, (1521-1921); (Montalto- 
_ Grottammare 1921); Bulletino Ufficiale. 
~ Il. c. Nota 270. 
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buried, Recanati, Cingoli); Esina (Jesi, the home of Fr. Cre- 
scentius, the famous jurist, who later became General Minister 
of the Order (1244-1247) and at whose command friars Leo, 
Ruffino and Angelo, the three companions (tres soci) of St. 
Francis, collected documents for a genuine life of the Seraphic 
Father; Fabriano, Sassoferrato, Sinigaglia, Matelica; Fanensis 
(Fano the home of John of Fano, the Capuchin, Pesaro, Fos- 
sombrone), Montefeltre, Urbino, San Marino.??® The Province 
in time added new convents while others, especially after 1517 
were acquired by the Observants and the Capuchins e.g. Came- | 
rino, Recanati, Corinalti. The latter convent was restored by 
order of Sixtus V, to the Conventuals. 


27. Mediolani, Lombardiae or Amiliae. 
(Milan or Lombardy).??? 


The Province of Lombardy was one of the first ten Provinces 
established at the Chapter of 1217.7? The original Provinces 
had several different names: Lombardia or Longobardia; Roma- 
niola or Romandiola; Marchiae Taurensis (Venice, etc.); at 
times even that of Bononiensis and Medtolanensts.??° 

The first Provincial was Fr. John de Strachia.230 Later, in 
1237 the Minister Provincial of Milan was Fr. Leo Perego, 
elected Archbishop of Milan Jan. 9, 1244.?*! His successors were 
Ven. Fr. Conradus?*? and Fr. Bartholomew of Mantua Ae 
L242) 3382 


“* Cf. Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 64-68. BF V 598. The 
numbers refer to the notes of the author of the Provinciale as published by 
Bubelsl secu ck. Righinimp.22 2. 

Cf. AFH I 3°.(6); Il 561-574; IV. 259, 656: «XX]V oon 
429; MF XXXVII 291. 

Serer A Migl an manned 6). oe 

*“ Cf. Papini, Storia de S. Francesco I 182; Golubovich, in AFH I 3; 
Id. in Bibliotheca etc. II 216. 

* In the Actus c. 61 (Ed. Sabatier) he is called the ‘‘Minister Bononiae”’. 

7 ABH 1V8259>- BP 324: 

APE AL 5:65:26. 

*8 AFH IV 262, 263, 264; Salimbene, Chronica ei Holder- Be ‘P: 
POGj.3 OZ, 247 6: 
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By the middle of the fourteenth century, following the 
various dismembrations mentioned, the Province of Milan had 
twenty three convents divided into the five Custodies of: Me- 
diolanests (Milan, where Fr. Leo (1243-1257) ‘‘sanctitate 
clarus’’ was Archbishop; also home of Fr. Petrus de Archang- 
nano, the Inquisitor who was killed by heretics because he 
tefused to delete their names from his records; and of Fr. An- 
tonius de Rosate, murdered by the Saracens:2°+ Modorcensis 
(Monza, Decio, the birthplace of Pope Pius XI); Brixiensis 
(Brescia, Bergamo); Cumana (Como, Varese, Lugano, Lo- 
carno); Vercellensis (Vercelli, Novara, Ivrea) .22° 

This important Province of the Order comprised in the be- 

ginning practically the whole northwestern part of Italy, includ- 
ing Milan and almost all of the Duchy of Piedmont and 
surrounding civil Provinces as far north as Torino.2?* In fact, 
according to Papini, this Province extended from the confines 
of the Province of Tuscany and took in the whole northern 
part of Italy. He says the Province of Emilia or Lombardy 
-comprehends northern Italy beginning from the Romagna, of 
which in 1221 Fr. Graziano was Provincial, (the second) and 
in 1227, as his successor, St. Anthony (the third) .2°7 The 
Province of Lombardy was the Mother Province of the Prov- 
inces of Milan, Genoa (1230), Venice (1230) and Bologna 
(1236) ,?%8 all established sometime during the Generalate of 
Fr. Elias, 1232-1239. Concerning the disputed question of 
the time of the establishment of Bologna as a distinct Province 
from that of Milano, 1236 or 1239, cf. under the Province of 
Bologna (No. 13). 


* Cf. Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 61, Nota 244, 
® Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 61-62; Righini p. 21. 
Cf. ABH. | 3° Nota. 


*" Storia di S. Francesco I 182; Panfilo, Storia I 436; P. Domenico 
Sparacio, O.M.Conv., Series Ministrorum Provincialium qui perantiquam 
_Bonontae Provinciam administrarunt. (Romae, 1925); CC 1924 p. 98-104. 


“Cf. concerning these various Provinces at their respective places. 
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28. Neopolitana seu Terrae Laboris, vel Campania. 


The Province of Naples (“in Campania felict’’) in the fertile © 
land of Italy, hence the sobrique the land of labor and of sweat 
(Terrae Laboris) was one of the ten original Provinces founded 
in 1217.?8° The first Provincial Minister seems to have been 
Fr. Augustinus of Assisi, who, being ill, was the first to share 
the vision of St. Francis immediately after the Seraphic Found- 
er’s death, and to be taken with him into heaven, as per his 
request. So say Celano?4® and S. Bonaventura.**! Between 
1234-35 the Provincial Minister was Fr. Nicolas of Terracina. 
The first Apostolic letters on record addressed to the Ministro 
et fratribus apud Neapolim are dated January 17, 1235.2 
Naples was the Mother Province of the Abruzzi or of Penna 
(quod.vide)., = ; ) 

During the fourteenth century the Province of Naples had 
forty-nine convents divided into the following five Custodies:*** 
Neapolitana (Naples, with three places: S. Laurenti, where the 
first Provincial Minister Fr. Augustinus lies buried; S. Mariae 
Novae and S. Clarae or Corpotis Christi—to which three con- 
vents Bartholomew of Pisa added four others, viz. S. Crucis: 
S. Mariae, Dominae Reginae; S. Mariae Magdalenae and S. 
Mariae Egyptiacae; then Aversa, Capua, where fr. Augustine 
died; Nola); Salernitana (Salerno, Amalfi, Ravello, Sorrento, 
Castellamare, Sarno, Giffoni, Nocera, Principatus) ; Beneventana 
(Benevento) ; and S. Benedicti: (Gaeta, etc.). | 


8 Cf. AM ad'ann. 1216, n: 2-3; Panfilo, Storia I p. 442; AFH I 3 
(7); XIX 463; XX 230; Studi.Franc 1931 p. 463-7; MF XXXV 144, 
208, 313; XXXVII 125-140; MF XXXVI 543 (Capri). 


8 1) Cebe-3t C. AAD: 

*" Leg Maj. c. 14, n. 16. 

BF 1.144; cf. ib.’ Nota. 

8 Eubel, Provinciale 48-50; BF V 592; Righini 17. 
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29. Vicariate of the Orient. Since 1437 known as the 
Province of the Orient, Greece, Roumania. 


P. Golubovich is of the opinion that the Friars Minor came 
to Constantinople*** in 1220. Fr. Domenico Sparacio, O.M.C. 
however, (according to a MS of his I have at hand) while ad- 
mitting that the documents cited?*® show indeed that the friars 
had a knowledge of Constantinople and its needs for mission- 
aries, do not necessarily prove that the friars actually were 
stationed there in that year. The first to found a place at Con- 
stantinople was Blessed Benedict of Arezzo, since 1221 the 
Minister Provincial of Antioch. Arriving at Constantinople he 
approached the Latin Emperor, Robert de Courtenay, and 
received from him, as far as was in his power, approval for the 
erection of the new Province or rather Vicariate of the Order.?* 
Wadding, following Mariano?4’ likewise names Blessed Bene- 
dict of ArezZo as the founder not only of many new Convents 
butlikewise of a new Province (i.e. Vicariate) ; he errs, however, 
when he sets the year 1219 for 1221 and places the name of Peter 
_ Altisiodoro as the Emperor of the Orient instead of the above 
“named Robert de Courtenay.2#8 In 1237 (the year that John 
of Brienne became sole King of Jerusalem and Emperor of 
Constantinople) Pisanus calls Blessed Benedict of Arezzo “‘tum 
Antiochiae et Romanitae Ministrum.?*® Before that time no- 
where is mention made of a Province of both Antioch and 
Roumania, but only either of Antiochiae or Ultramaris, etc.; 
hence Fr. Sparacio concludes there is question of a new Vicariate 
founded by Fr. Benedict and not of a Province. This seems to 
follow from the double terms used “Antiochiae et Ortentis,”’ 


4 Bibliotheca I 97, 128. 

bra oes, 

46 Cf. Belin, Histoire de la latinité di Constantinople (Paris, 1894) p. 
79-81; Golubovich, l.c. I 136. 

ede, S20; 

*8 AM I 304; ad ann 1219 no. 33. 

7 AR IV 347. 
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which expression could not be used if there were a question of 
two Provinces; for each Province has its individual and distinct 
Provincial? 


30. Province of Poland.?°* 


The Order Friars Minor was spread into Poland through 
Pr. John de Piano Carpinis, who was Provincial Minister of the — 
Mother Province of Germany (Allemaniae or Theutontae from 
1228-1230,?°? and later (after 1230) of the newly established 
Province of Saxony. At that time Poland and Bohemia formed 
one Province with that of Saxony. In 1241, according to Jor- 
danus, John was Vicar of the Convent of Prague in the Province 
of Poland,***,and in May of the same year, the ‘‘Vice-Minister 
Fr. Regni Boemiae et Poloniae.’’ Following the organization 
of tle Bohemian Province, after 1240, but certainly before 
1262.°°* Poland appears as a Custody Cracauensis of the 
Bohemian Province, but in 1269 it was annexed to the Hun- 
garian Province, only in 1274 again to be restored to Bohe- 
mia.*°> In the Provinctale published by Eubel the Custody of 
Cracow had six convents and that of Gnesen eight convents.?°® 
As far as the Conventuals are concerned the Province of Poland, 
dismembered from that of Bohemia, became sui juris in 1517.75" 


*° For the names of other settlements cf. under Romaniae (No. 33); cf. 
Part I, Ch. II, Note 85; MF XXXIX 354 (Montico); XV 746. (Item) 
MF XXXIV 323 (Bulgaria). 

* Cf. Province of Bohemia No. 11. AFH XXII 433-461; Studi Franc. 
Serie III Anno I (1939) 525 ff; AFH XXV 135. K. Kantak, Capitula 
necnon Constitutiones FF, Minorum Observantium (Bernardinorum) Pro- 
vinciae Poloniae, 1453 (1467)-1628; cf. Coll. Fr. VI (1936) 494-5; 
Id. Franciszkanie Polscy (Polish Franciscans) 2 vols. Vol. I 1237-1517; 
Vol. I 1517-1795, . (Cf. GR I 127. (98); MF iXXXVII 273-5 Xe 
640). 

* Cf. AF I 16-18; AF II 50-52, 583; AFH I 22-23 and infra No. 34 
Saxonia. 

** Boehmer, Chron. Jordani p. 82; AF II 59. 

**4 Cf. supra No. 11; Province of Bohemia. 

*° Cf. supra No. 11; Province of Bohemia. 

. Cedi sQuattacchi p32. 

*" Cf. Casimir Biernacki, O.M.Conv. Speculum Minorum (Cracoviae, 
1688) p. 212-293 where the learned Polish Conventual gives a history of 
the Bohemian-Polish Province from the first to the 67th Minister Provincial 
elected at Posen in 1687. > 
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31. Portugalliae or Lusitaniae (Portugal). 


The Province of Portugal was separated from that of St. 
James in Spain (cf. under n. 23) about 1230, for as early as 
June 14, 1233 we find letters addressed to ‘‘Fratri Jacobo, 
Ministro FF. Min. tn Portugallia’’ authorizing him to absolve 
from censure the King Sancius of Portugal.2°° There are like- 
wise similar Papal letters addressed to the Provincial of Portugal 
(Ministro Provinciali Braccarenst) and dated August 6, 1231,?°° 
March 22, 1241,?° and February 5, 1246;2% all of which 
seems clearly to indicate that the Province of Portugal was sui 
juris at that time, despite the fact that the older lists of Prov- 
inces*** still place the Custodies of Lisbon and Coimbra as 
parts of the Province of St. James of Spain. Others, however, 
think otherwise.*°? Papini, following Gonzaga,?*+ prefers to 
divide the Province after 1378, due to the renewed warts be- 
tween the kings of Castile and Portugal, the latter during the 
Western Schism adhearing to Urban VI, the former to the Anti- 
Pope Clement VII.2°° The number of convents after the Schism 
gradually increased in both of the aforesaid two Custodies of 
Lisbon and Coimbra. The Provincial of Portugal was present 
at the General Chapter celebrated at Florence in 1467.2°° 


32. Romana (Roman Province). 


The Roman Province according to Papini?*? was founded at 
the Chapter of Assisi in 1240. However, as there is a Papal 
document on record addressed to the ““Ministro (i.e. Romano) 


* BRiIoh12. 

*»* BF I 246. 

BE 1292 

** BF I 409. 

*™ Cf. Righini p. 5; Eubel, Provinctale (Ed. Quaracchi) p. 23-24; and 
Liber Conformitatum in AF IV 435. 

** Cf. Golubovich, Bibliotheca II 220 (Note) and AFH I 6 (Note 3). 

** De Orig. Ser. Rel. (Romae 1587) p. 793. 

*® Papini, Provinciale MS cit. 

**Papini l.c. 

*™ Storia di S. Francesco 1 184; AFH XVIII 356-373; MF XXXVI 4; 
XXXVII 631. 
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et fratribus Viterbi’ of the year 1236,7°° Golubovich?® rightly 
concludes that the Province was already established by that 
time and therefore sets the foundation of the Province during 
the Generalate of Brother Elias (1232-1239). Salimbene like- 
wise makes a nice distinction between the Roman Province and 
that of Tuscany. Referring to the year 1238, when he entered 
the Order, he explicitly tells us that he was a member of the 
Province of Tuscany and not of Rome,?79 and adds that there 
were so many lay brothers in the Province of Tuscany “‘during 
the time that I lived there’ (1239-47) that ‘‘ex tribus Pro- 
vinciis facta fuerat una.’’?™* Golubovich?” explains these words 
to mean that whereas the Provinces of Tuscany and of Rome 
were distinct before Salimbene’s sojourn in Tuscany, 1.e. before 
1239, they were united again after 1239, i.e. after the deposition 
of Fr. Elias. Sparacio is of the opinion (according to a MS I 
have at hand) that the first division, or rather foundation, of 
both Provinces (Roman and Tuscan) took place more probably 
in 1230, the union again in 1239 and that the words of Salim- 
bene refer to a subdivision of the Province of Tuscany itself 
during Elias’ time (1232-1239), reunited into one in 1239 
or 1240. The Provinces of Rome and Umbria do not enter 
into the question at all. We furthermore know from Salimbene 
that the Provincial Minister of the Roman Province in 1248 
was Fr, Jacobus de Iseo.?”* Besides the Papal letters referred to, 
there are on record also letters of the year 1254, 1259, etc.?" 
Gonzaga’ basing his opinion on some, otherwise unknown 
list of Provinces and Convents, says that at the time of St. Bona- 
venture (1257-1274) the Roman Province had fifty convents, 
whereas at his (Gonzaga’s time, sixteenth century) it comprised 


* BF I 209. 
Ay aN at g al Ru ee A 
-'? Chronica (ed. ve Egger) p. 42; cf. No. 38: Province of Tuscany. 
*™ Chronica lc. p. 102. 
*” AFH I 81 (Note 1). 
st: Chronica A.cy p.3 15) 
= CEABE L779 74201 3.77, 
*° De Orig. Ser. Rel.: Prov. Romana, p. 193. 
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only thirty nine. The Roman Province during the fourteenth 
century had forty eight convents divided into the following 
seven Custodies: Romana (two convents: S. Francisci ad Ripam 


trans Tibecim?” and S. Maria in Ara Coeli, where Brother Juni- 


per was buried,’ then Civita Castellana, Sutri, Monte Com- 
patri) ; Viterbiénsis (Viterbo, the home of Fr. Mark of Viterbo, 
Minister General (1259-1266) and Cardinal-Priest (1366- 
1369) ,?** Montalto, (the home of Pope Sixtus V, Montefia- 
scone, Orte) ; Urbevetana (Orvieto, the home of Fr. Moricus, 
one of the twelve companions of St. Francis,2*° Bagnorea, (the 
home of St. Bonaventure, Minister General of the Order (1257- 
1273, and the first Cardinal of the Order (Bishop of Albano, 
1273-1274); Bolsena) ; Reatina (Rieti, the home of Fr. An- 
gelus, the first soldier to enter the Order;289 Monteleone, Fonte 
Colombo (where St. Francis wrote his Rule) ,284 Greccio, where 
St. Francis instituted the Crib, and where Blessed John of Par- 
ma, Minister General of the Order (1247-1257) lived a long 
time after his Generalate) ;?82 Tuiburtina (Tivoli, Subiaco) ; 
Campaniae (Anagni, the home of Blessed Andreas de Comiti- 
bus, the nephew of Alexander IV and the final resting place of 
the famous Aymon (Haymo) of Faversham, Minister Gen- 
eral (1240-1244) ;?8° Pileo (where the above named Blessed 
Andrew de Comitibus, who refused the Cardinalate, lies 
buried) ; Alatri, Zagarolo, Sonnino) ; Velletrensis (Velletri, Al- 
bano, Nettuno, Sermoneta, Piperno, Terracina) .2** The Roman 
Province, especially the Valley of Rieti, was a frequent and 


favorite sojourn of St. Francis of Assisi; hence known as the 


“Vallis Sancta.’’ 


*° Cf. P. Domenico Sparacio, O.M.Conv.; “I primi Minori Conventuali a 
Roma” in San Francesco III (1923) p. 205 ff. 

*™ Cf. Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 45, Nota 158. 

*® Cf. Eubel I.c. Nota 160. 

* Cf. Eubel l.c. Nota 164. 

oe AD. Nota 167. 

*2 Ib. Nota 168. 

* Tb. Nota 169. 

*3 Ib. Nota 170. ts: 

*4 Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 45-48; Righini p. 6. 
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83. Romaniae (old denomination; known also as that of. 
(Romania or Greece). 


The Province of Roumania, after its division known also as 
the Province of Greece, was separated, it seems, from the Prov- 
ince of the Holy Land, at the Chapter of Pisa, celebrated under 
St. Bonaventure, in 1272. Papini erroneously places the divi- 
sion in the Chapter of Narbonne, 1260.7*° There are indeed 
Papal Bulls which antidate this division, addressed to the 
Ministro Fr. Min. de parttbus Romaniae (December 9, 1220: 
February 18, 1221); or to the Ministro Fr. Min. in Morea 
(November 13, 1253); or again to the Ministro Fr. Min. in- 
Romania (July 15, 1257) ;?8° however, these denominations are 
all common to the Ministro Anttochiae or Syriae prior to the 
division made at least in 1272, (if not before). Later docu- 
ments, i.e. after 1272, refer to the Ministro Romaniae, as dis- 
tinct from the Minister of Syria; as likewise to the Muinistro 
Graeciae or Candiae as distinct, after the divisions, from the 
Provincial of the Province of Roumania and comprising the 
Islands in the Ionian and Aegian Seas, including Candia and 
Corfu. The first Minister Provincial of Romania seems to have 
been Fr. Peregrinus of Bologna.?*" 


During the thirteenth century the Province had foundations 
at Thebes (1247), Corinth (1247) and Clarence (1278). 
During the fourteenth century were added: Negroponte, Can- 
dia, Canee, Athens, Patras, Andreville, Zante, Cephalonia, Car- 
ryra (Corfu), Lixuri (in Cephalonia), and Corone. The 
Province had three Custodies: Nigropontis, Tebana and Clar- 
entiae. When the Vicariate of the Orient was elevated to the 


*° Cf. Storia, I 184; cf. Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi p. p. n. 8; 
AFH IAS; ONo..60)% Soluce Biblioteca II 232, 261, 265, 268; MF 
XXXVI 269-71. 


Chics hen yee SOne LL 12208 
*87 Golubovich, Biblioteca, I 236. 


88 Cf. Golubovich, I.c. I] 265 Tabula II; Eubel, Provinciale %ed. Quarac- 
cht): pp: 73 “Mo, a 
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dignity of a Province in 1437, it again took the name of the 


Province of Greece or of Roumania.2%° 


34. Saxoniae (Saxony, Germany), 


As mentioned above (No. 6) the Province of Saxony was 
organized on the occasion of the General Chapter held at the 


_ Sacro Convento in 1230, by being dismembered from the 


Mother Province of Allemania or of the Rhine. The first Pro- 
vincial of the new Province was Fr. Simon, an Englishman, 
who having died before he was able to enter upon his duties 
was replaced through an appointment by the General, John 
Parenti, by a Fr. John, another Englishman. He in turn was 
succeeded in 1233 by Fr. Joannes a Piano Carpinis, the former 
Provincial of all Germany 1228-1230, who after having cele- 
brated a Provincial Chapter at Cologne came to Assisi for the 
Chapter of 1230, and having been absolved from his office as 
Minister Provincial of Germany, was sent to Spain.29° It was 
under him that the Order was spread from Saxony (after Pen- 
tecost 1230) into Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Alsatia (Metz) ,?°! to say nothing of his previous 
expedition into Spain (between 1230-33). In 1238 he was 
still Minister Provincial of Saxony and of Poland or Bohemia 
(for Poland was united to Bohemia up to 1517), and as such 
celebrated the Chapter of Prague. He was absolved from office 
as Provincial of Saxony in the General Chapter of 1239 and 
succeeded by Fr. Marquardus Parvus, elected by the friars at 
their Provincial Chapter celebrated the same year at Magde- 
burg.*°? Later (April 10, 1241) we find him listed as the 
Vicarius provinciae Poloniae Pragrensis Conventus?®* and in 
May of the same year as Vice-Minister Fratrum Minorum Regni 


™ Cf. Province of the Orient and of the Holy Land, No. 36. 
™ Chronica Anonyma in AF I 288. . ; 
*™ Chronica Jordanis a Jano in AF I 16-18; Chronica Anonyma in AFH 


| 6 (22-23). 


*° Chronica Jordanis a Jano, Continuatio in AFH III p. 50, No. 68 
and 69. 
* Boehmer, Chronica (Jordanus a Jano) p. 82; Glassberger in AF II 59. 
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Boemiae et Poloniae. On December 19, 1249, Pope Innocent 
IV (Quoniam) granted an indulgence of forty days to all the 
faithful who would assist by alms the Friars Minor of Saxony, 
as throughout Germany, to build their churches, convents and 
otherwise come to their personal assistance.?** From the very 
beginning the Province became famous on account of its many 
members renowned for learning and sanctity.?®° 


Towards the middle of the fourteenth century the Province ~ 


of Saxony had twelve flourishing Custodies with a total of 
ninety five convents. The Custodies, and a few important 
churches and convents, were Maidenburgensis (Magdeburg, 
Halle) ; Alberstadensis (Halberstadt, Braunschweig, Hildesheim, 
Hanover); Bremensis (Bremen, Hamburg, Stade, Kiel); Lu- 
bicensis (Liibeck, Wismar, Riga); Stetinensis (Stetin, Neu- 
brandenburg); Brandenburgensis (Berlin, Frankfurt a/Oder, 
Altbrandenburg); Turingia (Erfurt, Mihlhausen, Nordhau- 
sen, Eisenach, Arnstadt, Meiningen, Coburg, Saalfeld); Lip- 
sensis (Leipzig, Eger, Zeitz, Hof, Weida, Zwickan, Weissenfeld, 
Alterburg); Musnensis (Meissen, Dresden); Aurer Montis 
(Goldberg); Pratislaviensis (Breslau, Neumarkt, Strehlen, 
Minsterberg) ; Bruciae or Prusstae (Braunsberg, Neustadt, 
Culm, Thorn).?°® Prior to 1500 the Observants had made 
little inroads into Saxony and thus the Province up to that 
year remained practically unchanged.?% 


eedgl 3d bes ob, 

795 AFH XVII 211; XIX 46. Cf. Willibald Kullman, O.F.M., Die Saech- 
siche Franziskaner-Provinz, Leitfaden ihrer Geschichte (Diisseldorf, 1937); 
cf. AFH VI 589, 799-801; XVIII 211-25; ib. XIV 396 (Doell):aaaam 
46-62; 181-193; ib. 463 (Doell); AFH XV. 553-5, 556-8 ((hemmeas 
servants in Saxony). é : 
oe peshing p. 7; Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 28-30; BF V 


* Papini, Provinciale, MS cit. 


} 
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35. Siciliae. (Sicily) 


The Province of Sicily can be said have existed from the 
time of St. Francis,?°* only indirectly and in radice is as far as 
before 1232 it formed part of the Province of Calabria (cf. No. 
ie founded in 1217. Before 1236,7% according to Golubo- 
vich it was sui juris; according to Sparacio already in 1232.39 
The earlier Papal letters on record date from 1236 and are 
addressed to the ““Ministro et FF. Ord. Min. Messanensts 
diocests.’’°° In 1255 and following years we have Papal docu- 
ments addressed to the Ministro Provincialt Messanae and to the 
Ministro et Custodi Cataninenst. The Minister Provincial in 
1256 was Fr. Jacobus de Pernis.?°2 The names of all the Pro- 
vincials of the Sicilian Province will be found listed in Spara- 
cio’s cited work. 


During the fourteenth century the Sicilian Province had 
twanty-five convents divided into the following five Cus- 
todies.*°? Messanensis (Messina, Catania, Tauromina) ; Panor- 
mitana (Palermo); Syracusana (Syracuse, Ragusa); Agrigen- 
tina (Girgenti) ; and Trapanensis (Trapani, Marsala). 


8 Cf. Palomes, O.M.Conv., Dei frati Minori e delle loro denominazioni 
(Palermo, 1897) p. 50 ff. M. Tartaglia, J. Francescani nella zona dt Mes- 
ie) Gatdne (Viaggio-Campo, 1935). MF XXXII 416; XXXIV 273, 343 
(Leanti); XXXVII 547-74; XXXIX 203. 


SAPE=2°12- (50). 

° Siciliensis Provinciae Conspectus Historicus (Rome, 1925). 
Spr tat 90 cl. ib. 275. 

Pub EGt P h6r b20\;f£. 

*8 Eubel, Provinciale (Ed. Quaracchi) p. 69-70; Righini, 23. 
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36. Terrae Sanctae, Promissionis or Syriae. 
(Cf. Vol. I, Part III, Ch. VII): Holy Land 


There are various opinions concerning the exact date of the 
founding of the Province of the Holy Land. Papini®* sets the 
year 1260, when the three Custodies of Cyprus, Antioch and 
Caffa were separated from the Province of Roumania (cf. N. 33) 
to form the new Province of Syria or of the Holy Land. Golu- 
bovich on the other hand is of the opinion that the Province 
of the Holy Land is to be identified with the Province of 
Antioch. ‘There can be no doubt about the fact that St. 
Francis himself in 1217 appointed Brother Elias as the first 
Minister Provincial of what Jordanus in his Chronicle at first 
calls the places ‘‘beyond the seas’’ or “Ultra mare.’’?°° In that 
capacity Brother Elias founded various places in Syria and for 
that reason on his return from the Orient to Italy (1220) is 
called the “Minister Syriae.’’3°™ Among these foundations was 
certainly Antioch, the capital of Syria and the seat of the 
Patriarchate; likewise Montana Nigra (also at Antioch), for- 
merly in possession of the Benedictines.2°8 Owing to the impor- 
tance of Antioch the newly established Province ‘‘beyond the 
seas’ took the name of Provinceta Antiochiae. In 1220, Brother 
Elias was succeeded as Minister Provincial by Fr. Lucas of 
Apulia, known as the Minister Romaniae.3° He was Provincial 
for one year. In 1221, Fr. Benedict of Arezzo became his suc- 


 Provinciale, MS. cit. Provincia Terrae Sanctae. Cf. AFH XI 559-63 
(XIII cent. pilgrimage places in the Holy Land); ib. XVI 426 (Golubo- 
vich); AFH XXVII 300-1 (L. Lemmens, Collectanea Terrae Sanctae ex 
Archivo hierosolymitano deprompta (Quaracchi, 1933) cf. Coll. Fr. IV 
(1934) 591-2; AFH XVI 591 and ib. XIX 464 (Meisterman’s Guide to 
the Holy Land); AFH XV 548-50 (L. Lemmens, Die Franziskaner im Hl. 
Lande I Teil. Die Franziskaner auf dem Sion (1336-1551). (Minster in W. 
1916); 207-11 (The Medici and the Holy Land); AFH XVI 50-62 
(Conventuals and the Holy Land. Cf. also my article in the MF 1933. Cf. 
Part. III, Ch. 7). MP XXXII 30; XXXIV?1; XXXVI 277 ee 
Cenacle); XXXIX 698 (Savastano). 

*° Bibliotheca 11 222; AFH I 5 (14). 

“ Cf. AF I No. 749 p. 3-4. 

Tek alep. 5 NOs Ae. 

te C24G in AF III 281-3; 331; Golubovich, Bibliotheca I 65-70. 

” BF I 6; Golubovich, Bibliotheca I 128-9. 
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cessor and continued as such until 1237 (cf. Province of Rou- 
mania: No, 33). He is always called the Minister Antiochiae 
“unde tre obtinutt (i.e. Benedictus) ultramare ubi ptimus factus 
fuit Antiochiae Minister’’.**° He is called the first (primus) 
Minister of Antioch, as Golubovich thinks, because of the short 
Provincialate of his two predecessors, Brother Elias and Fr. 
Lucas. Pisanus in his Conformitates uses the same expressions: 
Hic fuit Minister Antiochiae; Antiochiae et Bononiae Minister : 
Fr. Benedictus primus Minister Antiochiae,**1 as also the Pro- 
vincial of ““Antiochiae et Orientis,’’ due to his opening a place 
at Constantinople.*? In 1222, two Friars Minor shed their 
blood at Antioch.*!* This was an added reason to call the 
Province ‘“‘beyond the seas’ the Province of Antioch. In 1237 
Fr. Benedict was succeded by Fr. Vitus of Cortona,?* who is 
called the Minister of Roumania; and in 1239 by Fr. Henry of 
Pisa, whom Salimbene calls the “Minister in Graecia quae est 
Provincia Romaniae.”’*** Taking all this into consideration Fr. 
Domenico Sparacio, O.M.Conv., according to the MS. of his I 
have at hand, comes to this conclusion: in 1221, following the 
foundation at Constantinople, the Vicariate of the Orient was 
founded; in 1263, the Province of Roumania or Greece was 
Separated from that of Antioch; in 1268, following the de- 
struction of the convents at Antioch and Montenegro (in An- 
tioch) by the Sultan of Babylon, who razed the city,3*® the 
mame of the Province of Antioch disappeared. That which 
remained of the Province of Antioch was now called the Prov- 
ince of Syria or of the Holy Land. The Province likewise bore 
the name of Promissionis or ‘“The Land of Promise.’’ Hence 
from the multiplicity of denominations (Ultramarina, Promis- 
stonts, Graeciae or Romaniae, Antiochiae, Syriae, and Terrae 


_—_— 


AF I 145, 

= AF IV 99, 243, 347, 519. 

*? Cf. No. 29; Vicariate of the Orient. 

*8 Bibliotheca I 150. 

“Cf. Papini, Supplementum ad “‘Scriptores’’ P. Sbaralea under ‘Vitus 
Cortoniensis..’’ MS. | 

* Chronica, ed. Holder-Egger p. 185. 

*° C24G in AF III 331. a 
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Sanctae) confusions could easily arise.**’ The names of the 
various foundations in the Holy Land in the different centuries 
Arevciventin VOlo kh tatt tule ray teas 

Eubel in the fourteenth century Provincrale which he pub- — 
lished for the first time, lists the following places as belonging 
to the Province of the Holy Land: Nicosia, Famagusta, Paphos, 
Naplos, Limasol (Sissium) ; then the Cenacle on Mount Sion,*® 
plus the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and 
Beyruth. The first five belonged to the Custody of Nicosia 
(Cyprus) ; the last five to the Custody of Syria.32° During the 
Ponticate of Eugene IV the Custody of the Holy Land passed 
from the Conventuals to the Observants (1437) .°? The Con- 
ventuals, however, still retained the seal of the Province of the 
Holy Land and for centuries thereafter still appointed in 
memory thereof a Titular Provincial of the Holy Land. 


37. Turonia (Tours) 


The Province of Tours was separated from that of France 
and later from that of the Provence either in 1240, according 
to Papini,?22 or between 1230-1233, according to Golubo- 
vich.224 At any rate by 1263 it was numbered among the thirty- 
two Provences*”® of the Order where it obtained the twenty- 
eighth place. Reference is made to a Fr. Peter, the Minister 
Provincial of Tours, in a letter of St. Bonaventure directed to 
the Abbot of Saint Mary of Blois in 1273.32° According to the 
Provinciale of Eubel the Province had towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century five Custodies (with 35 convents) ; Aure- 
lianensis (Orleans, Vendome, Blois); Bituricensis (Bourges, 


*7 Cf. Bibliotheca I 87-88; 108, 129 ff.; Panfilo, Storia I 456. 
8 Cf. also Golubovich, Bibliotheca Il 264. Tom I and p. 264-265. 
= Ede Ouaracebin-p. 7 OO XG 
*”° Eubel I.c. Note 300. 
CE, my-articlein CC 1934) op21- th 
Sar te 391Gb 2) 
8 Storia di S. Francesco, I 184. 
°* Bibliotheca, II 229. 
oC ABLAvd2 2 (52) nandaperlys 
° Cf. St. Bonaventure Opera Omnia (ed. Quaracchi) VIII p. 473. 
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Nevers, Angers, Chateauroux, Tours, Loches) ; Britaniae (Bre- 
tagne, Nantes, Rennes) ; Santonensis (La Rochelle, Angouléme, 
Pons).; Pictaviensis. (Poitiers, Mirabeau) .**7 One of the famous 
friars of this Province was John de Rupella, Master of Theology 
at Paris, “‘scientia et vita famosus.’’*?8 At Bourges occurred the 
miraculous sermon of St. Anthony of Padua; for although 
preaching in the open during a rain and hail storm none of his 
hearers became wet.*?° 


38. Tusciae (Tuscany) 33° 


The Province of Tuscany was created in 1217,°*1 and is 
looked upon as the Mother Province of the Provinces of Rome 
and St. Francis (Umbria), Assisi.**? At the time of its founda- 
tion the Province has twelve convents besides several hermit- 
ages.°°> In the beginning it extended throughout Central Italy. 
Wadding?34 following Mariano and others,** hold that Brother 
Elias was the first Minister Provincial. At the most this can 
_be true only of the beginning of the Province, for in 1217 (at 
the latest 1218) he was already Provincial of Syria or of the 
Holy Land (quod vide No. 36). A disputed question has arisen 
from the words of Salimbene*** in which the Chronicler says 
that at the time when he lived in Tuscany (1329-47) there 
were so many lay brothers in the Province of Tuscany that out 
of three Provinces there was established one Province ‘“‘Erant 


BP V 581-2:'Ed. Quaracchi, p. 15-16. 

“* Bubel l.c.::-Nota: 17. 

ob benbec,aNote 12. 

899 AFH I 2 (3 and 4); AFH XVI 445-6; XXVIII 522-556; Gemelli, 
Il Francescaneainio p. 333. MF XXXIII 359; XXXIV 145, 334 (Men- 
chirini); XXXV 118, 298; XXXVI 256-6; XXXVIII 85-93 (Benoffi) . 
XXXVI 542-3 (Church of Siena); concerning the presence of St. Francis 
in Florence cf. MF XI 128. 

eanve lad-ann. 1216, n. 2-3. . 

% Papini, Storia di S. Francesco I 182, 184; Golubovich, B‘bliotheca I 
21> NO. 32 under ““Romana’’. 

eo bape t.181. 

sag: bop 

5 Papini L’Etruria Francescana (Siena, 1797) p. 7. : 

°° Chronica (ed. Holder-Egger), p. 102, lin. 33; cf. Panfilo op. cit. 
572. 
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fratres laici tot in Provincia Tusctae, tempore quo habitabam ibi 
(1239-47), quod ex tribus provincits facta fuerat una’. 
Papini®*? explains the words thus: the Provinces of Umbria 
and of Rome, which existed before 1223, were united to 
form a third Province, i.e. Tuscany, and thus ex tribus facta 
fuerat una.**® Golubovich rejecting the opinion of Papini that 
the Provinces of Rome and of Umbria existed before 1223, in- 
terprets the words of Salimbene to mean that the Province of 
Tuscany which between 1232-39 (i.e. during the Generalate 
of Brother Elias) had become the Mother of the Provinces of 
Rome and of Tuscany were again united into one Province for 
a short time, in the end i.e. in 1239 only to be separated again.**® 
Sparaccio lastly, according to his mentioned MS, holds that - 
the Province of Rome was already established about the year 
1230, that of Umbria before 1235. The words of Salimbene 
are to be explained thus: the Province of Tuscany itself was 
subdivided within its own territory in three different sections 
at the time of Brother Elias (1232-1239), only to be reunited 
again, following his disposition in 1239, into the same original 
Province of Tuscany and the Provinces of Rome and of Tus- 
cany do not enter into the question at all. This explanation 
would coincide with Salimbene’s attitude towards Brother 
Elias, who continually speaks disparagingly of his former Su- 
perior. Salimbene’s intention would be to show that Brother 
Elias on account of an alleged or interpreted favoritism to lay 
brothers divided the Province of Tuscany into two other un- 
named Provinces, thus making three in the district formerly 
comprised by the Province of Tuscany, thus giving Elias more 
prestige and influence among the two new lay Provincials, his 
creations. 


The Province of Tuscany during the fourteenth century had 
forty-eight convents in the following seven Custodies:%49: Flo- 


rst Wea ort BA Brn seas 
= Cf APHIS Notaa an” SE 
APIO DS 7-898 $2 3B 134 Fan p. S4NotzPy: 
“° Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 57-61; Righini p. 20. 
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rentina (Florence, among its famous friars being Fr. John 
Parenti, Minister General (1227-1232); Blessed Bernard of 
Quintavalle, the founder of the first convent at Florence, sent 
there by St. Francis himself; Fr. Rolandinus: Fr. Franciscus de 
Maleficiis; Fr. Accursius; Fr. Humilis of Perugia; and Fr. 
Benedictus de Mugello, a lay-brother who performed various 
miracles;*** Prato, the home of Fr. Arlottus, General Minister 
(1285-1286), a man of deep learning and commentator on the 
“Sentences” ;342 Scarpara (Locus Nemoris) where St. Bona- 
venture received the ‘‘red hat’’; Senensis (Siena, made famous 
by the presence of St. Bernardine of Siena) ; Volterra, S. Gemi- 
niano) ; Pisana (Pisa, the home of Fr. Albert of Pisa, Minister 
_ Provincial of England and General of the Order (1239-1240); 
of Fr. Agnellus, the first Custos of Paris and first Minister Pro- 


vincial of England), Sarzano; Lucana (Lucca, the home of Fr. 
Antonius of Lucca, the first Minister Provincial of the Marches 


of Ancona and later of the Province of ‘Tuscany; Pistoia, where 
Fr. Petrus de Falgario, the former Vicar General (1283-1285) 
lies buried; San Miniato, Pescia) ; Areatina (Arezzo, the home 
of Fr. Benedict one of the companions of St. Francis, first Pro- 
vincial Minister of Antioch and founder of the first settlement 
of the Order in Constantinople, where he received the Emperor 
John into the Order;*** Alverna, made famous by the Stigma- 
tization of St. Francis and by the presence of many holy 
friars;*** Cortona, famous as the home of the saint and penitent 
St. Margaret; Castiglione, the home of Fr. Mansuetus, who 
received from King St. Louis of France a part of the Crown of 
Thorns of Our Lord, as proven from a letter from the saintly 
King himself ;#4° Clusina (Chuisi, Monte Pulciano, where Fr. 
Bartholomew Buccii Francisci or Pucci (b. about 1330), lies 
buried; Sarteano, the home of the famous Observant, Albert of 


** Cf. Eubel, I.c. Nota 221. 
*? Eubel 1. c. Nota 222. 

~ *8 Bubel 1. c. Nota 232. 
* Cf. Eubel, 1. c. Nota 233. 
*° Eubel, 1. c. Nota 235. 
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Sarteano) ; Marittimana (Massa, Grosseto, Castiglione, Suve- 
reto), etc. % : . 

A large number of the convents of the Province of Tuscany 
passed into the hands of the Observant Reform between the 
time of their foundation and the division of the Order in 1517, 
among these being the famous convent at Alverno which in 
1430 Martin V, at the instigation of Cosimo de Medici, - 
ordered taken from the Conventuals; but a popular uprising 
impeded the transaction. The following year however, (1431) 
Eugene IV ordered the Conventual to leave. This was but the 
beginning of many subsequent: heartaches for the Conventuals. 
Towards the end of 1432 they likewise lost Portiuncula; 
thereafter, S. Francesco ad Ripam near the Tiber, Rome; the 
custody of the places in the Holy Land; in 1445, Ara Coelt 
(Rome); in 1439 the convent ‘‘del Bosco’ (of the forest) in 
Tuscany; in 1440 Podii (Bonici) and the church of St. Mar- 
garet of Cortona; 1454, the great convent of the Order at 
Lucca; in 1456 Chiusi, later restored by order of the General 
Minister, Angelus of Perugia; and Sarteano, restored in 1469 
through the Bull of Pius II. 


39. Ungariae and Transylvaniae. 
(Hungary and Transylvania) .°*° 


The first convents of this Province were founded between 
1225-1228,*47 under John de Piano Carpinis, the Minister 
Provincial of Saxony*4® by friars from Saxony. At the time 
of the division of the Mother Province of Teutonia or Alle- 
mania (1230) the Hungarian foundations were made subject 
to the newly founded Province of Saxony. It soon obtained its 
autonomy, certainly not later than 1232-33, under the Gen- 
eralate of Brother Elias, unless we prefer to say that it was 
already sui juris in 1230 as a substantiating part of the Province 
of Saxony. It certainly was a self-existing Province in 1234 


**° Cf. AFHI 9 (40). 
“7 Cf. BF V 587 Nota 88. 
“8 Cf. No. 34: province of Saxonia. 
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as is evidenced by Papal letters of Gregory IX under date of 
August 16, addressed to the ““Episcopo Bosnen. (Bosnensi) et 
Ministro Ordinis Minorum tn Hungaria**® and other subsequent 
apostolic documents dated June 7, 1235; August 9, 1238; 
and June 3, 1247.°5° Salimbene narrates that in 1238, while 
living in the convent at Fano, he saw two friars from Hungary 
who were bringing a large fish from the ‘’Ministro Hungariae’’ 
to Friar Elias at Assisi.?™ 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth century the Province 
of Hungary had forty-five convents divided into seven Custo- 
dies; viz: Jaurinensis (Gy6r or Raab; Pressburg) ; Strigonensts 
(Gran); Agriensis (Eger or Erlau; Varad or Grosswardein) ; 
Transmarina (Transtlvana, Kolasvar or Klausenburg); Al- 
biensis (Buda,-pest (4), Stuhlweissenburg, Szegedin) ; Quin- 
queecclesiensis (Finfkirchen) ; Agrabiensis (Zagreb or Agram) ; 
Syrmiensis (Bacs, Semlin) .*°? The Custody of Transylvania 
later became a Province of its own (Province of Transylvania) . 
The Conventuals lost heavily in Hungary in the number of 
its convents during the fifteenth century as a result of the 
Observant Reform. 


40. Valentiae. 


Valencia at one time a Custody of the Province of Aragon 
(No. 9: quod vide) with seven convents,**? was elevated to the 
rank of a Province during the fifteenth century, the same as that 
of Catalonia. The Province was lost to the Conventuals during 
the sixteenth century when the Order under Philip I] was 
deprived of its other possessions throughout Spain, Portugal 
and Flanders. Later, the Observants carried on both the name 
and the glories of the Province. 


dre 2 auld Con WE 

50 BE I 164, 248, 447; cf. AFH XXXIII 559; Ib. AFH XXIV 284-7. 
51 Chronica Ed. Parmae, p. 408; ed. Holder-Egger in MGH XXXII 107. 
52 Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) 33-34; BF V 587. 

8 Cf. Eubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi) p. 20; CF I 133 (1229 
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PART II 
VICARIATES 
INTRODUCTION 


In those sections of the world which were very far distant from 
Rome or where Provinces could not easily be erected either because the 
missions of the friars there were not of a permanent nature or lacked a 
sufficient number of convents, which impeded proper and canonical 
organization, Vicariates were erected e.g. Sardinia, the Orient, Tartar 
regions, etc. The head of such a Vicariate was called a Vicar and en- 
joyed jurisdiction over his subjects in matters both temporal and 
spiritual. 

On April 30, 1326, John XXII in virtue of his Bull “‘Pium repu- 
tantes** graciously granted the Minister General permission to appoint 
Vicars in certain places and islands where there were no Provincials. 
They were to have the same powers as though they were Provincials, 
including faculties to promote fit brethren to the offices of visitator, 
preacher or confessor. In later centuries such Vicars were often called 
“‘Commissaries General or Provincial,’ according to their appointments. 
Their faculties were somewhat restricted, as the Provincial or General, 
to whom they were immediately subject, judged expedient or as pro- 
vided by law and statutes. 


1. Vicariate of Russiae or Lithuaniae, 
(Russia and Lithuania). 


According to Papini?®> the Vicariate of Russia was organized 
in 1340. About 1345 it had fourteen places or convents, in- 
cluding Lemberg (Lwéw) .?°* The friars arrived at Vilna in 
Lithuania, May 2, 1332, and began converting that nation to 
Christianity. In 1345, fourteen Friars Minor were martyred 
for the Faith and were later buried in the church of the Con- 
ventuals.*°" Vilna became the head of the newly formed Vi- 
cariate of Lithuania.*°** The Vicariate of Russia, however anti- 


eUBE Va299- 
*° Provinciale, MS cit..: Vicaria Russia. 

— ®* Eubel, Provinciale rads Quaracchi) p. 76-77. 
CG) 1925, peel 06. 
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dates the Vicariate of Lithuania for, according to Biernacki3*? 
the above-named fourteen friars who went to Lithuania came 


from Russia and Podolia; and since these friars were already 


there in 1332, Papini errs when he places the foundation of the 
Vicariate of Russia only in 1340. It is highly improbable like- 
wise that after a few years (about 1345) the friars could have 


founded the fourteen places listed in the Provinciale Vetussisi- 


mum published by Eubel and cited above. 
Both Lithuania and Russia had their own Vicar until 1430. 
In this year both Vicariates were united to the Provinces of 


Bohemia and Poland (cf. 11 and 30). The union was effected 


through the Provincial of Bohemia-Poland, Fr. John Kmitam, 


authorized thereto by the General of the Order, Fr. William of 


Casale.°69 They remained thus until 1517 when the Provinces 
of Bohemia and Poland were separated. The two Vicariates on 
that occasion were joined to the Province of Poland. 


2. Bosnia. 


The first-historical reference to the Friars Minor in Bosnia 
goes back to the year 1288 when friars Marinus and Cyprian 
were sent thither under Prince Stephen Charles to preach against 
the so-called Patareni.**! The two friars performed their mis- 
sion so well that on March 23, 1291 Pope Nicholas IV ordered 


_ the Minister of Slavonia to send two other friars to Bosnia. 


Boniface VIII in 1298 not only did so, but likewise appointed 
two Minorites Apostolic Inquisitors.** Between the years 


1339-1340 the General, Gerald Eudes, passed through Bosnia 


and found it entirely infected with heretics. Calling on Prince 
Stephen, the General was able to induce him to return to the 
embrace of the Catholic Faith and to retain unity with the 
Church of Rome. The General thereupon sent other friars into 


Speculum Minorum, p. 250-1. . 
* Biernacki, p. 215-216. 
=“ BF IV 27; D. Mandic, Acta Franciscana Hercegovinae; CF IX 403 


_ (B. Rupcic. . 
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Bosnia who converted many and erected a large number of 
churches. After various convents had been founded, the Vi- 
cariate of Bosnia was erected in 1340.°°* The first Vicar was 
Fr. Peregrinus of Saxony (1339-49) who later became Bishop, 
(1346-56) and, as such, did much good among the people. 
Thousands of heretics and scismatics were later converted to 
the Catholic Faith, as is evident from the letters of the General, 
Mark of Viterbo, written in 1366.°% 

During the fourteenth century the Vicariate had seven Cus- 
todies and thirty-five settlements or convents spread over various 
countries: e.g. in Bosnia, Bukovina, Bulgaria, etc.*°° In 1432 
the Vicariate was transferred to the Observants who even 
down to the present day have done excellent work there.**° 


3. Canary Islands. 


The first Friars Minor came to the Canary Islands from 
Spain, to which Province or Provinces they belonged, in the 
year 1399.967 A Custody or Vicariate was erected in 1420. 
The Vicar in 1433 was Fr. Joannes de Baezza, later Bishop 
in the Hellespont; in 1438 Fr. Franciscus de Maria; in 1457 
Fr. Alphonsus Bollanus. In 1464 one of the Vicars was ap- 
pointed Nuncio by Sixtus IV to the inhabitants of the Canary 
Island, Ethopians, etc. After the diocese of Rubicon had 
been established on the Islands (1404), subject to the Arch- 
bishop of Seville, Friars Minor became the first two Bishops, 
i.e. Alphonsus de Barramada (1404-1418) and Menendus de 
Viedma (1418-1431) ;36° likewise the fifth, Franciscus (1436- 
1439), and the tenth, Joannes de San Lucar (1470-1479) °° 
During the Pontificate of Sixtus [TV the Observants arrived on 
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the Canary Islands at Guinea and in Africa and acquired 
various convents which formerly belonged to the Conventuals, 
despite the latters’ protests of the Pope.3”° During the sixteenth 
century the Observants, as a result of a political change of 
government, were expelled. 


4. Corsica. 


According to Mariano of Florence, writing in 1517, the 
Franciscan Order was introduced into Corsica shortly after the 
death of St. Francis by the General John Parenti. ‘The first 
Papal documents on record however, dates from June 30, 1329, 
in virtue of which John XXII ordered the local Superiors of 
the Friars Minor, Dominicans and other Mendicants living in 
Sardinia and Corsica to be henceforth subject to the higher 
Superiors of their respective Orders living in Aragon and 
Catalonia.*74 Later, December 1, 1331, he conceded to the 
Provincials of Genoa and Tuscany permission to send six friars 
from each respective Province to Corsica to preach the word 
of God.**2, Under the same date the Pope granted to each of 
the Superiors of the four Mendicant Orders (Friar Preachers, 
Friars Minor, Augustinians, and Carmelites) faculties to acquire 
three places on the Island of Corsica.*7? 

During the fourteenth century the Franciscans on the Island 
had seven places, to which Bartholomew of Pisa adds Mon- 
teraso in Sardinia.*"* In 1350 the Vicar was a certain Fr. Joannes 
who had received faculties from the Archbishop of Pisa to 
absolve from censures various pastors. The Pisan author of 
the Conformitates and the author of the Provinciale, published 
by Eubel, write this commentary on the labors of the Friars 
Minor in Corsica: ‘‘Qualem autem fructum fratres fecerunt in 
Corsica et faciunt, apparet quod indomitos homines ad rationis 


8 Cf the Letter Alias, December 20, 1481 in Bull. Assis., p. 156-7. 
71 BR V 399; cf. MF XVI 142 (Della Rocca). 
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tramitem, sacerdotes concubinarios et uxuratos ad pudicitiam 
et honestatem deducerunt, ac multiplices errores in diversis par- 
tibus per hereticos disseminatos viriliter predicatione et vita 
extirparunt.’’**® During the fifteenth century, as in Spain, the 
Conventuals were obliged to leave Corsica and to cede their 
places to the Observants.?7é 


5. Scotiae??? 


According to Eccleston*’® the Province of England, shortly 
after the arrival of the friars there (1224), was divided by 
order of Brother Elias, the one section remaining the English 
Province (q.v. No. 2), the, new section being constituted into 
the Scotch Province; for, says Eccleston, as the Dominicans 
had twelve Provinces in place of the twelve Apostles through- 
out. the world, Brother Elias desired that the Order Friars 
Minor have seventy-two to represent the seventy-two Disciples 
of our Lord.*?® The first Provincial Minister of Scotland was 
Fr. Henry of Reresby, but he died before he could assume 
the duties of his office. His successor was Fr. John of Kethene, 
who began acquiring places beyond York. After he had ruled 
over the Scotch Province for many years ‘‘plures annos’’ he 
was made Minister Provincial of Ireland,38° and by order of 
the General, Albert of Pisa (1239), the Province of Scotland 
was again reunited to that of England.®8! This seemed to dis- 
please both the King and the people of Scotland, for in 1260 
Alexander IV instructed the General and the General Chapter 
assembled at Narbonne, to institute a new Provincial Minister 


 Eubel, L ‘c.sNotai32 3. 
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of Scotland “‘ad instantiam regis Scotiae.”’**?. Judging from an 
Apostolic Brief of Nicholas III (Commissa Nobis), dated March 
9, 1279, and addressed to the Bishops of St. Andrew and of 
Aberdeen and to the “‘Ministro Provinciali Ord. Fr. Mino- 
rum in Scotia’’,*** one might infer, contrary to Fr. Golu- 
bovich,*** that the King’s wishes were executed; unless we 
prefer to say that the Province of Scotland was identical with 
the Province of England in virtue of the union of 1239 
referred to. At any rate, in 1329, Scotland was declared to be 
a Vicariate*® and ‘‘certis ex rationibus,’’ on the occasion of the 
General Chapter held at Genoa, 1359, united to the Province 
or Enotand.°° 

At the middle of the fourteenth century the Vicariate had 
the following six places: Berwick, Haddington, Roxburg, 
Dumfries, Lanark, and Dundee.*8? In 1385 the Vicariate of 
Scotland was again declared sui juris with three Custodies and 
nine houses.*** At the General Chapter of 1503 held at Troyes, 
under the General Delphini, Scotland is. once more classified 
as a Province**® Among the known Provincials were in 1480 
a certain Fr. John Wadlok; in 1488 a Fr. John Yhara. The 
Province disappeared during the English Reformation. In vain 
did Fr. William Thomson, a Scotchman by birth, and mis- 
sionary in Scotland for thirty years, essay during the seventeenth 
century to re-establish it. 


6. Tartariae (Cathay)—Chinae 
(Vicariate of Tatary—China) 


The Vicariate of Cathay or China comprised the whole of 
China, Central Asia and India.99° It was founded in 1291 


*? Eubel, Epitome Bull. Franc., n. 1077. 

a BR. WI.3 81. 
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*° Lanercost Chronicle, p. 265; Golubovich Bibliotheca II 223. 
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when the famous missionary, John of Montecorvino, first ex- 
plored these regions.**! The Vicariate had two settlements at 
Cambaleck (Peiping) founded respectively in 1291 and 1305; 
two others in Zeyton, founded in 1307; one in Armalek, 
where in 1340 many friars suffered martyrdom for the Faith; 
one in Millestorce,*°? and several others, all of which were later 
destroyed by the Saracens.*** 


7. Tartaria Aquilonaris. 


Northern Tartary was already in 1287, divided into two 
Custodies, viz. Gazaria and Saray, according to a report of 
Fr. Ladislaus, the Custos of Gazaria.*°* Between 1385 and 1390 
the Vicariate had the above named two Custodies and seventeen’ 
settlements; about 1400, fourteen settlements.*°® The Minister 
General, Bonagratia (1279-1283), sent many friars to the 
infidels in these northern regions who did much to spread the 
Order in the ‘“Vicaria Aquilonari.’ *°° 


8. Tartaria Orientalis. 


The Vicariate of Eastern Tartary embraced Georgia, Arme- 
nia and Persia, known likewise by Franciscan authors under the 
name of Vicaria Orientis.*®°? The Vicariate according to the 


1 Golubovich, Biblioteca II 13; AM ad ann. 1305, n. 13. 

® Righini p. 25 and ib. Notes 13 and 14; Eubel, Provinciale (ed. 
Quaracchi), p. 75; Golubovich, Biblioteca II 262, 266, 273; AM ad ann. 
$3.268n2:3., 

3 Conformitates, in AF IV 557; Venni, Elogio storico del B. Odertco 
(Venezia, 1761) 1 79. The classical author of the Missions in China is 
Anast-sius Van den Wyngaert, author of Sinica Franciscana. (At least three 
vols publ. at Quaracchi, 1929, 1933 and 1936 respect. cf. AFH XXII 406- 
10; XXVI 220-3; XXVIII 558-561. Reviewed by another connosseaur of 
Orientalia Franciscana, P. Girolomo Golubovich, O.F.M.). Cf. also: AFH IX 
460; XV 249 (2 articles); XVI 226-237 (Moule, A.C.); MF XL 151 
(Maas..)': 

** Golubovich, Biblioteca II 164. 

*®° Golubovich, Biblioteca II 261, 266, 272. 

°° C24G in AF III 379; Glassberger in AF II 96; AFH XVII 55-64; 
65-71 (Tartary Missions: 1314-22); XVI 89-103; 104-112 (Item). 

™ Cf. Vol..I, Part III, Ch. VII on Missions before 1517. 
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Pisan author of the Conformitates had (about 1334) three 
Custodies: Constantinopolitanam (Constantinople), Trape- 
sundarum (Trabasum) and Chausensem, with fourteen places.*°® 


9. Tunis or Morocco. 


Frequently during the thirteenth century the Friars Minor 
sought to evangelize Morocco and bring the Catholic Faith to 
the Saracens.**® Among its heroic missionaries were the proto- 
martyrs of the Order (1220-1221) and St. Daniel and his 
Companions Martyrs of 1227 at Ceuta. Gregory IX frequently 
between 1233-1235 sent Friars Minor as his legates to the 
King of Morocco or to Tunis.4°° Innocent IV, in 1251, com- 
municated with Fr. Lupo, the Franciscan Bishop in Morocco.4% 
In the Apostolic Letters of Gregory IX, dated May 15, 1235 
and sent to the King of Tunis, mention is made of a Friar John 
Ministro Ordinis Minorum de Barbatia or of Morocco,*®? which 
would seem to imply that at that time there were already 
several convents united under their own Minister Provincial. 


When in 1270 St. Louis IX of France arrived at Tunis he 


- found there Fr. John de Ollis acting as Custos over the Friars 


Minor?®3 and several other friars. In a certain agreement made 
on June 9, 1287, between the Republic of Genoa and the 
King of Tunis the names of two other Friars Minor (Pelegrus 
and Bernardus) appear as witnesses to the transaction.‘% In 
an old Provinciale of about the year 1340 the convents in Tunis 
are found ascribed to the Province of Aragon and to the Cus- 


8 Rubel, Provinciale (ed. Quaracchi), p. 74-75; Righini, 25; Golubo- 
vich, op. cit. I] 262, 267-268. 

99 Cf Vol. I, Part III, Ch. VII, Part 1 Chapter on Missions before 1517; 
cf. AFH II 497-9 (Morocco); XIII 298-300 (Tunis). MF XV 148 
(Anglande). 

mee 1410), 106, 155, etc. 

553) sae OOP EF 

$45) gee tile Rego 

“8 Golubovich, Biblioteca I 275. 

*4 Golubovich, Biblioteca II 445. 
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tody of Barcelona.4% According to list of 1385 the Vicariate 
of Morocco had three Custodies and six places.49%® Further 
accounts are missing. 


10. The Vicariate of Sardinia. 


The Vicariate had five places: Iglesias, Alghero, Cagliari, 
Oristano and Sassari. The Observants arrived there about 1460. 
In 1469 they had the sole Convent of Oristano.4% In 1496 
there were in the five places, 70 friars.4 


* Bubel, Provinciale ed. Quaracchi) p. 19. 


*° Golubovich, Biblioteca II 267, 263. 
Minort tn Sardegna (Cagliari, 1927) XXV 112: cf. AFH XXIV 277-9« 
AF III 640. For the Observants ib. cf. AFH. 


“Cf, Eubel, Provinciale in BF V 601; Alfonso Casu, O.F:M,,- 1 Frag 
Ch AFH xX xXeoa0F 


Brother Francis meets ‘Sister Death" 


PART III. 
Chapter VII. 


The Franciscan Preaching and Missionary Apostolate 
up to 1517. 


““Ad hoc vocati sumus, ut vulneratos curemus, 
alligemus confractors, et erroneous coercemus’’. 


1.e., in a free translation, 


“Our vocation is to heal the wounded, to sup- 
port the weak, to check the erring.”’ 


Words of St.. Francis to his first missionaries as recorded by 
Wadding in the Annales Minorum I 249 ad annum 1216, no. 5. 


> 
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The Franciscan Preaching and Missionary Apostolate 
up to 1517.1 


Due to the migration of nations, ST. BENEDICT, the great 
founder of Western Monasticism found it wise to incorporate 
within the very essence of the organization of his Order the 
so-called “Stabilitas loct’’ by virtue of which each monk obliged 


* Marcellino da Civezza, O.F.M., Storia Universale delle Missioni Fran- 
cescane: 1212-1800, 11 Vols. in 13 tomes in 8vo. (8650 pages) (Rome: 
Tip. Timberina and Florence (Tip. di E. Arvani, 1857-95) a monumental 
work; most profuse, and still obtainable; Girolamo Golubovich, O.F.M., 
Bibliotheca della Terra Santa, 5 vols. (Quaracchi, 1906). Cf. AFH VII 
132-8; XII 318; 302-3. According to Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M. Golu- 
bovich “‘a créé une nouvelle base a l'histoire des Missions Francescaines en 
Orient.”” (AFH VII 793). P. Dr. Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M., Geschichte 
det Franziskanermissionen (Minster in Westf.: Aschend. Verlagsb., 1929). 
Very good! (cf. Antonianum V (1930) 501-2); AFH XXXI-480). 
An Engl, summary of Lemmens’ history of The Franciscan Missions was 
publ. at Dublin by the Franc. Miss. Union, 1928. Cf. also Fran. Studien 
1914 (Minster) 327-44 for a review by Lemmens of Fr. Golubovich’s, 
Bibliotheca (first two vols.). For an evaluation of Lemmens and his work 
cf. L. Oliger, O.F.M. in Antonianum IV (1929) 337-50; AFH XXV 123. 

The subject of Franciscan Missions both in general and in detail is treated 
by practically every historian of the Order: e.g. De Gubernatis, Gonzaga, 
Holzapfel, (p. 461-552), Heimbucher (3rd ed. I 771-792), Gemelli op. 
cit. etc. The best accounts of the Missions in the Holy Land will be found 
in the cited works of Civezza, Golubovich and Lemmens. For the topography 
of the Holy Land, modern traveling, and historical notices about the Sacred 
Places cf..Meisterman, P. Barnabé, O.F.M., Nouveau Guide de Terre Sainte 
(Paris, 1907). Translations in most modern languages e.g. English. Cf. 
AFH I 139. The book should be revised however, to meet distances today 
traveled by automobile. Montoro-Perinaldo, O.F.M., La Orden Franca 
an Tierra Santa (Barcelona, 1907) (cf. AFH I 147-8). 


Exhaustive literature on the Franc. Missions will be found in Lemmen’s 
quoted work p. VII-XIX. For a comprehensive bibliography of the Missions 
arranged chronologically and topographically cf. Robert Streit, O.M.I., 
Bibliotheca Missionum (Miinster in Westf. and Aachen, 1916-30 (cf. Fran. 
Studien 1929 p. 402-8; 1930 171-2); cf. also Fernandez Garcia M., O. 
F.M., Conspectus Missionum O.F.M. (Quaracchi, 1905) (Et. Franc. XVI 
p. 115) newly edited by order of Fr. Mariano Marroni. Min. Gen. ib. 1933, 
a concise but excellent manual (cf. AFH XXVI 583). For the Missions in 
the Orient cf. Odulphus van der Vat, O.F.M., Die Anfaenge der Franziska- 
nermissionen und thre Weiterentwicklung im nahen Orient und in den mo- 
hamedanischen Laendern waerend des 13 Jahrhunderts (Werl in Westf., 
1934); Giovanni Soranzo, I! .Papato, Europa cristiana e i Tartari. (Mila- 
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himself to remain in a certain, once for all times selected 
monastery. [he erection of such citadels, as it were, was a 
great incentive to the migrating nations likewise to select a cer- 
tain terrain, hew down the forests, cultivate the fields and estab- 
lish fixed homes, villages and cities, where family life might 
be properly established, children educated and a state for the 
common weal formed. 


The merits of the BENEDICTINE ORDER along these lines 
for the civilization of migrating Europe are well known. But 
with the advent of the Middle Ages migration had ceased. The 
so-called “‘barbarian’’ hordes from the North and East were 
either firmly established in their new realms—Visigoths, Bur- 
gundians, Lombards, Franks, etc.? or like the Ostro-Goths had 
already lost their power (555). The popes had formed a 
great alliance with the Merovingian and Frankish kings against 
the incursions of the Byzantine Emperors from the East and 
the Lombard rulers from the North. Europe was again 
stabilized.® 


Under INNOCENT III the Church had become a power, 
not only ecclesiastical but also political. But in all the glamour 
of its new position the ordinary people had been to some 
extent neglected. The secular clergy was for great part unfor- 


no, 1930); (cf. AFH XXXI 477-486 and Ant. II (1927) 21-58); cf. 


also Ivan Dujcev in MF 1934 (Missions in Bulgaria) ; Francesco Suriano 
(Holy Land—publ. by Golubovich (1900); P. O. Maas, in Zeitschr. f. 
Missionswissenschaft (1932) (about China). Erhard Schlund, O.F.M., St. 
Franziskus und sein Orden in der Heidenmissionen (Diisseldorf 1919). Cf. 
also MF XXXVII 288 (Maas); ib. 288-9 and CF V, 277 (Vander Vat) ; 
MF XXXIX 355 (Preaching in the M A by Bonmann) ; ib. 433-448 (Item: 
Important Study with Bibliography); CF VII 273 (Artes Praedicand:). 

Concerning the Preaching Apostolate in general cf. AFH XXXI 186-8: 
490-5 and Anscar Zawart, O.M.Cap., The History of Franciscan Preaching 
and of Franciscan Preachers (N. Y., 1927, a reprint of an article that ap- 
peared the same year in Franc. Studies. (An exhaustive study); P. Ludov co 
da Besse, Il B. Bernardino da Feltre e la sua opera (Siena, 1905). (cf. AFH 
XIX 226-46.) 

2 Albers, Enchiridion Hist. Eccl. (Malmberg, 1909) I 182-6. 


* Albers, op. cit. W 17-21. 
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tunately poorly educated.* New heresies were arising in North- 
ern Italy and Southern France (Albigensians, Waldensians, 
etc.) and the Bishops and Popes, either as individuals or united 
in common council were much concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the Faith. The institution of the INQUISITION 
followed as a necessary sequal to the spread of error and heresy. 
New doctrines had to be checked and the dissemination of 
cockle among the wheat of Christ's field curbed. Real apostles 
had to be sent out undo the work of the false prophets; other 
laborers had to be sent into the vineyards at home to assist 
those who had already “‘borne the heats of the day.’ Here 
was Francis’ and Dominic's opportunity. They would each 
found an Order and place their members at the disposition of 
the Father of all Christendom, the Pope at Rome, for the 
propagation of the Church at home; the combatting of heresy 
where it had made its inroads; the spread of the Gospel among 
the Saracens and Infidels;* the preservation of the Faith in what 
was later frequently known as the ‘‘Diaspora,’’ i.e. places 
where infidels or heretics far outnumbered the Catholics. The 
spiritual care of Christian merchants and sailors (e.g. Spanish, 
Portuguese Venetians, Genoese, etc.) while cruising to and 
from or sojouring in ports or colonies under Saracen or Turkish 
control often became one of the chief activities of the Francis- 
can Missionaries. The popes realizing the zealous activities 
and successes of the friars repeatedly sent them as their Legates 
to foreign princes to confer with them on important matters 
ol @hurch “and* State. | 

FRANCIS himself, who once had been a wandering min- 
strel, now became the troubadour of God, “‘vir catholicus et totus 
apostolicus’’ going about from village to village, city to city, 


“Cf. Hil. Felder, O.M.Cap., Histoire des Etudes dans l’Ordre de Saint 
Francois (Paris, 1908) p. 124-5. 

Holz. pi 4215. 

°Cf. e.g. BF I (Epitome) p. 321, No. 8, 9 and 10, where P. Eubel, 
OMC. cites a large number of papal acts referring to this matter-during the 
first century of the Order’s existence. The o her vols. of the Bull. Franc. 
(Vols. V, VI and VII) and the new series by Hiintemann and Pou y ‘Martin 
(extending to 1471) are equally rich in supplying documentary proofs. 


| 
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preaching to the people, wherever he found an occasion, of the 
love of Christ and Him Crucified, ‘weeping because my Love is 
not loved,” as later JACAPONE DA TODI put it. (cf. AFH XX 
196-9; CF I 399 (26). He and his friars would instruct the 
people and reawaken their dormant minds and interest in God 
and veneration for the Church. Charity towards the poor, the 
imitation of their lives, the sharing of their miseries, and 
assistance through social service would be their main magnets 
of attraction. The service to the sick, care of the lepers, sym- 
pathetic interest in God’s forgotten, neglected and despised 
creatures would be the main handmaids of the preaching 
Apostolate at home; while abroad, the bringing of the seed of 
God's gospel, the planting of it on properly prepared soil, the 
irrigation of it, if need be, through the martyr’s blood, was to 
be their program. Francis, set down a few brief regulations 
concerning the foreign missionaries in Chapter XII of the Rule. 
None should be permitted to go unless first approved by their 
respective Provincials. The latter in turn should give permission 


_ to none excepting whom they judged fit and capable. Francis 


himself went to Syria, to the Holy Land and to Egypt to 
convert the Sultan and would perhaps have embarked from 
Spain to Morocco to save the Saracens’ had sickness not thwart- 
ed his desires. Thus between 1217-1219 he personally either 
established or inspired the formation of the four foreign mis- 
sions of Syria, Egypt, Tunis and Morocco. 

‘The example of Francis was followed at home by his faith- 
ful friars and companions: Brothers Giles, Leo, Masseo, Roger 
and others;® abroad, by the missionaries and PROTOMAR- 
TYRS of the Order: Berard, Peter, Accursius, Adjutus and 
Otto, who in 1219 under the leadership of Vitalis (who 
however had to leave the band in Spain on account of sick- 
ness) went by way of Aragon to MOROCCO where they 
suffered martyrdom in 1219; and the year following, 1220, 


pCterart [Chapter,1 and II. 


* Cf. Part I, Chapter II ; : 
° Cf. Proprium Officiocum ad usum Fratrum Min. Conventualium— 


(Romae, 1928) p. 75; cf. AFH XXIII 390-2. 
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by Daniel, the Provincial Minister of Calabria, Agnellus (or 
Angelus), Donnulus, Leo, Hugolinus and Nicholas, all of 
whom likewise suffered martyrdom preaching first to the Pisan, © 
Genoese and Marseilles sailors, later to the followers of Moham- 
med in Morocco.?® 


Their example inflamed others, e.g. ST. ANTHONY OF 
PADUA, with the desire of martyrdom in the spread of 
Christ’s faith. The missionary activity of the Order Friars 
Minor was thus firmly established at home as well as abroad 
already in Francis’ time. Ses 

These first foreign missionaries went to the MOHAM- — 
MEDANS of Morocco and Lybia in Africa; to the TAR- | 
TARS in Persia and on the coast of the Caspian Sea; to 
the SARACENS in the Holy Land and Egypt; then to Mo- 
hammedans, SCISMASTICS and infields in Ethiopia, Bul- 
garia, Illyria, Bosnia, Russia, Lithuania, Serbia, Wallachia and 
Moldavia (where the Conventuals especially did good work) ; 
Albania and Montenigro; to the Greek Empire; to Prussia, 
Livonia, Armenia, India and China, etc. The care of the 
Sacred Places of the Holy Land will ever remain one of the 
most glorious pages of Franciscan History. 


But it was not only as individual missionaries sent out by 
the respective Ministers General or Provincial that the Order 
merited so well of the Apostolate. Untold good was accom- 
plished through the apostolic missions entrusted to learned and 
competent friars by the Holy See. Time and time again they 
were sent to the Orient by the popes to deal either with the 
Scismatic Greeks in the hope of union with Rome; or with 
Mohammedan princes at Constantinople, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, Bagdad, etc., in the cause of the latters’ and 


® Cf. Feast Oct. 10, Franciscan Breviary: Proprium Officiorum ad Usum 
Fr. Min. Conventualium (Romae, 1928) p. 533-5; cf. MF XXXIV 
103 ie ee he) 0 Pace 
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their subjects’ conversion or of the peaceful activities of the 
Church regarding its own subjects.2 

The sending of friars into foreign mission fields was formally 
decided on at the Chapter of Pentecost, 1219.12 Francis assigned 
twelve companions to accompany him to SYRIA and 
EGYPT; Benedict of Arezzo and other friars were commis- 
sioned to go to GREECE; Brothers Electus and Giles to 
AFRICA. About a month or two later the above named five 
proto-martyrs were sent to MOROCCO; John Parenti, BI. 
Agnellus and Bernard, with 100 others, to SPAIN, which was 
still profusely inhabited by Saracens; Pacificus and companions 
to FRANCE; Christopher to Aquitaine. A few were sent to 
HUNGARY;; but for the present none to GERMANY, due to 
the failure of the previous mission caused by the lack of the 
knowledge of the language of the people. The German mission 
was resumed in 1221. (cf. Part I, Chapter II). Brother Albert 
(or Agnellus, Angelus) of Pisa and companions were sent to 
ENGLAND.'"® Thus the great missionary activity of the 
Franciscan Order was inaugurated. As Christ once addressed 
his Apostles: ‘‘Euntes ergo docete omnes nationes’’,'* thus did 
Francis send forth his brethren with the words ‘‘Go forth into 
the whole world.’’ This universal character of the Franciscan 
missionary activity continued down the centuries through the 


* All the annalists of the Order, when dealing with the Orient, have 
accentuated the merits of the Franciscan Order along these lines, e.g. Wad- 
ding (‘‘Magnam pro suo munere, curam gessit hoc anno (1233) Summus 
Pontifex Gregorins (IX) de Mahumetanis ad fidem conventendis, et de 
scismaticis ad ecclesiae unitatem reducendos. Elegit igitur plures ex Minoribus 
Operarios inconfutibiles, recte verba vitae tractantes, quos ad Soldanum Da- 
masci, ad Georgianos, ad Constantinopolitanum Patriarcham, ad Calipham 
de Balac, (Bagdad?) ad Regem Miramolinum, et alios destinavit.’’ AM. II 
313 (No. 3, cf. ib. No. 3-7; 26); Civezza; Storia delle Missioni I, 214- 
219); De Gubernatis, Orbis Seraphicus, De Missione I. b. 2 ¢c. 3) and, in 
our days, Golubovich, Bibliotheca Bibl. I. 162 etc. (cf. index under caption 
“Minori’”’ in all five vols.) ; Eubel, B.F. Epitome p. 321 No. 8, 10, 11, ete. 

” AM I 303-4. Cf. L. Lemmens, Die Heidenmision des Sa EES 
1219-1919 (Minster in W. POTD) (cf. AFH XV 548). 

* A copy of the letter appointing Agnellus Provincial of the band is given 
by Wadding l.c. cf. AFH I 468 (E) for another version. 

* Math.: 28, 19. 
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apostolate of the Order. During the XIII and XIV centuries it 
was primarily a question of the then-known scismatic or 
Mohammedan countries especially in the Holy Land and Africa. 
As usual the friars were among the first to answer the call to © 
the CRUSADES. (cf. AFH IX 98-117; XI 556-7; VI 380333 
Call of Innocent IV. Feb. 6, 1245). Franciscan Martyrs for 
the Faith during the XIV century were e.g. Bl. THOMAS OF 
TOLENTINO. (d. 1321. Cf. AFH XV 270) and Bi GeNiiiae 
OF MACERATA (d; 1340) (cf. AFH XIX -302; GPil vias 
Martyrs of Tana; MP°>XXXIV’ 113,.150; CR V O21 (jee 
sades). During XV century the missionaries began to accom- 
pany mariners and discoverers on their perilous sea voyages. 
(cf. CF V 418-27). The XVI brought them to almost every 
country: the AMERICAS, INDIA, JAPAN and the islands 
of the FAR-EAST (Martyrs of Nagasaki); it also inflamed 
them with the desire of martyrdom at home (Martyrs of 
Gorkum); the XVII brought them to CHINA and ETHI- 
OPIA. The XVIII finally saw the budding of new missions 
on American soil which have brough forth fruit, thirty, 
sixty and a hundred fold. 

When the Jesuits were suppressed in 1773, Franciscans took 
up the deserted posts. When the Revolution in MEXICO at 
the beginning of the XIX century had destroyed the flourishing 
missions of the ‘‘Padres’’ in CALIFORNIA and elsewhere, the 
Franciscans returned to resurrect on the ashes of ruin and 
destruction the old missions. It was only when the seculariza- 
tion at the middle of the XIX century had suppressed hundreds 
of monasteries and dispersed their friars that the missionary 
activity of the Order was temporarily checked. When the fury 
of the storm had subsided the great work was resumed, so too 
when the present persecution of the Church and the Religious 
Orders in various countries shall have ceased, the Franciscans 
will again be among the first to resume the work entrusted to 
them by St. Francis and by the Church. Here again the words 
will apply: “Sanguis Martyrum, semen Christianorum”’’. 

There is little to be found concerning the training and educa- 
tion of Missionaries in the early Chapters-or Constitutions of 
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the Order. It was still a sort of unknown theoretical art. The 
first regulations are to be found about 1430 and these concern 
the Holy Land. In the Constitutions of Narbonne of 1260 
and often thereafter the provision is repeated that no friars be 
sent to the missions without the consent of the General Chapter 
or of the General who shall first obtain the opinion and testi- 
mony of the corresponding Provincial Minister of the mis- 
sionary. Urban V and Gregory XI, however, dispensed with 
these salutary restrictions and gave each Superior of the Mission 
permission to draw on the friars of his Province without the 
permission of their higher Superiors. Ever since 1310 com- 
plaints were frequently heard regarding’ improper selection. 
Careful probation was enjoined for the future. St. John 
Capistran in 1443 desired for his Observants that only they be 


chosen who freely volunteered their services. Frequently the 


selection of missionaries and appointment of Superiors were 
made directly by the Holy See which preferred léarned men for 
both positions. 

The education of missionaries was not generally enforced 
during the Middle Ages. The only Missionary College of those 
days was that erected at Majorca about 1276 but even this 
enjoyed hardly a twenty years existence. It owed its founding 
to the BI, Raymond Lullus (Feast Nov. 27) and was founded 
primarily for the study of Arabic.1®> It was not that the Order 
did not fully realize the importance of the knowledge of the 
language of the people to whom the missionaries were sent 
(one need but think of the first futile German mission and the 
prayer of the friars: ‘‘a TEUTONIBUS libera nos Domine’’** 
and of Roger Bacon, the first Orientalist of the Order, who had 
inculcated time and time again,'” just such a knowledge of for- 
eign languages, but the Superiors of the Order seem to have 
felt that that knowledge could be obtained just as well and even 
better on the ground than by long study beforehand. In the 
beginning it was primarily a question of Greek and Arabic. 


* Golubovich I 430; II 423, 518. 


*° Part I, Chapter: II. 
™ Cf. Golubovich I 266; II 404-411. 
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Many of the members of the Order were conversant in these 
languages, Salimbene and others have left us the names of 
many who spoke Greek fluently, whereas in Southern Spain 
and Lower Italy there were any number of friars who under- 
stood Arabic. The martyr St. Berard, the Superior of the 
first missionaries sent to Morocco, was well versed in the 
language of the Saracens.'® In later years, 1622, a college for 
the study of Arabic was founded at the convent of St. Peter 
in Montorio, Rome, by the Custos of the Holy Land, Thomas 
Obicini a Nonio.*® To the knowledge of Greek and Arabic 
came, since the middle of the XIII century, the necessity of 
studying other Oriental languages for the proper evangelizing 
of the Mongolian people. A German Franciscan compiled as ‘ 
early as 1303 a Codex Cumanicus, the first lexikon in this 
language. According to a letter of a missionary writing from 
Kaffa in 1323 the Hungarians learned the language easily; 
likewise the Germans and English; but the French and Italians 
found it very difficult.2° For which reason many of the mis- 
sionaries had to employ interpreters, selected from among the 
number of the converted oriental Christians, several of whom 
later entered the Order or died as martyrs of the Faith. 

A great drawback for the proper historical treatment of the 
Missions is the lack of continuous record of foundation, prog- 
ress and statistics of the earlier missions. The Franciscan mis- 
sionaries were more intent on spreading the Gospel of Christ, 
converting the pagan or heretic, and, if need be, of giving their 
blood and life for the Faith than on leaving to the world a 
glorious account of their labors, privations and sufferings. The 
historian of today, however, would appreciate it more had the 
good missionaries thought a little more of the glory of the 
Order to which they belonged by leaving to posterity a record 
of their activities and achievements. Thus the account is often 
rather broken, incoherent and defective, all the more so since 


Y AF, HU585: 
“AFH XVI 109; XVII 67. 
*” AFH XXIV 279-281. 
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the early Franciscan missions had neither consular protection 
nor political interests in view. Their poverty and forgetfulness 
of self were at times more effective than their words. We 


are fortunate in many cases to possess in the various Fran- 


ciscan Martyrologies at least the names of our martyrs, the 
year and place of their martyrdom.?! 

To insure better organization the missionary territories were 
divided already under Brother Elias into provinces. (cf. Part 
Ill, Ch. VI). Thus we find in the XIII century a Pro- 
vincia Barbaria in North Africa and a Provincia Sytica or 
Terra Santa (Holy Land). The first was suppressed in 1239, 
whereas the Provincia Rumania was separated from the latter 
in 1263.*? Owing to the prohibition of Nicholas IV in 1288 
no new missionary Provinces could be arected during the Middle 
Ages. Instead, 6 Vicariates were erected, viz: Morocco in 
Africa, Bosnia in the Balkans; the Vicaria Aquilonaris in the 
Sopthern part of Russia (Kiptschak, under Mongolian con- 
trol) ; the Vicaria Russiae in the northern part of Russia, popu- 
lated by the Ruthenians; the Vicaria Orientis in near Asia and 
the Vicatia Cathay (China) in East Asia.2° In 1423, Martin 
V added the Vicaria Canariae on the Canary Islands. Besides 
these Vicariates there existed since 1377 the Custody of the 
Holy Land which was known as the Custodia Terrae Sanctae 
and was directly subject to the General. Thus already in the 
beginning of the XIV century, as we gather from a document 
of Clement V, published by Wadding?4 (Cum hora undecima, 
July 27, 1306) Franciscan missionaries were working in “‘terras 


™ Cf. Fortunatus Hueber, Menologium Sanctorum, Beatorum etc. ex triplict 
ordine (Monachii, 1698); Arturus a Monasterio, Martyrologium Francisca- 
num (Paris, 1638); Wadding, Syllabus Fratcum Minorum qui pro Fide 


- Catholica a Christianae Religionis Hostibus interempti sunt publ. in Scrip- 


tores (ed, Nardecchia) p.4225-243; A. Witte, S. P. Francisci Biografia 
serafica (Venezia, 1846); B. Mazzara, Leggendario francescano, 12 vols. 
(Venezia, 1721); Le Palmier Séraphique, 12 vols. (Bar-le-Duc, 1872); 
L’ Auréole Séraphique, 4 vols., (Paris, 1882). 

“Asolub, 11°261;°262, 265. 

= Ct Part Ch. VI. 

* AM VI 97. 
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Saracenorum, Paganorum, Graecorum, Bulgarorum, Cumano- 
rum, Iberorum, Alanorum, Gazarorum, Gothorum, Sichorum, 
Rutenorum, Jacobitarum, Nubianorum, Nestorianorum, Geor- 
gianorum, Armenorum, Indorum, Mechitorum, aliarumque non 
credentium Nationum Orientis et Aquilonis seu quarumcumque 
aliarum partium proficiscentibus’’.? 

One must not necessarily judge the ianportaned of a mission 
by the permanent success it achieved. Persecutions, wars, rapine 
in those days, the same as in our own, often destroyed the hard- 
earned fruits of the missionaries, massacred their Christian 
followers or drove them from their homes. The Faith, how- 
ever, did not necessarily perish. It was kept alive by centuries | 
in the families of posterity as was especially the case in Japan. 


A great aid to the struggling missionaries was the Soctetas 
peregrinantium propter Christum, the Statutes of which were 
approved by Innocent IV in 1252 and re-approved by Boniface 
IX in 1399, The Society which was common to both Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans lasted until the fall of Constantinople 
(1453')",26 

Pages and volumes could be written on the great Franciscan 
preachers of the first three centuries of the Order's existence. 
Francis and his first companions; the Proto-Martyrs of the 
Order; St. Anthony of Padua; St. Bernardine of Siena; St. 
John Capistran; St. James of the Marches; Albert of Sarteano; 
Bl. Bernardino da Feltre (d. 1494) in Italy; Hugh of Digne 
(d. ca. 1256); Guibert of Tournai; Odo Rigaud in France; 
Berthold of Regenburg, Conrad of Saxony, Jean and Conrad 
Griitsch (MF XVI 119) and Heinrich Virgilius (MF XVI 
136) in Germany; Aymon of Faversham and Radulph de 


* Cf. Part III, Ch. VI ‘‘History of the Provinces.’’ A detailed account of 
the missionary activities of the Friars Minor of all three Families, in every 
country of the world, while already prepared by the author and ready for 
print, must, due to space, be relegated to some future publication. 
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’ Rosa in England; and Benedict of Valencia in Spain were all 
famous sowers of the seed of God’s word at home and abroad.?’ 


The relation of the Franciscans to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion really belongs to a later period,?® but here too the Fran- 
ciscans were in the vanguard. 


“Cf. Zawart, op. cit. and Holzapfel; 214-224; also Part III, Ch. 8: 
Concerning Berthold of Regenburg’s sermons cf. Kling, Berthold’s, des Fran- 
ziskaners deutsche Predigten (Berlin, 1824). Concerning St. Anthony of 
Padua as a preacher cf. Part I, Ch. II: Part if, Ch, Vil--also MF XXXIV 
186; concerning Bernardine of Feltre ME VII 118. 

* Cf. P. Gaudentius, O.F.M., Bedeuting und Venditenste des Franziskaner- 
ordens gegen den Protestantismus (Bozen, 1880). 
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The Franciscan Literary and Educational Crusade 
before 1517. 


LITERATURE: 

Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap., Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien 
im Franztskanerorden bis um die Mitte des 13 Jahrhundert (Freiberg in 
Br., 1904) (cf. AFH,1 169; IT 131-7; IV, 624, 6317; MP [Xeeuee 
French transl., Histoire des Etudes dans l’Ordre de Saint Francois Depuits 
Sa Fondation Jusque Vers La Moitie Du XIlle Siécle (Paris: Alph. 
Picard & Fils, 1908) (MF X 186); Italian transl. by P. Ignazio da 
Seggiono Cap. Storia degli Studi scientifict dell ’Ordine Francescano dalla 
sua fondazione etc. (Siena, 1911) (MF XIII, 93, 493); Id. “‘Die 
Studien im ersten Jahrhundert des Kapuzinerordens,’’ in Liber Memo- 
rialis Ord. Fr. Min. S. Fr. Capuccinorcum (1528-1928) (Romae: 
Apud Curiam Gen., 1928) p. 79-83; Id. The Ideals of St. Francis 
(London: Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1925) Ch. XVII; ‘‘Franciscan’ 
Science,’ p. 350-379. (cf. AFH XVII 433-7); Hein. Denifle, O.P. 
Aem. Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. (Parisiis, 1891) ; 
Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der Kath. Kirche III ed. 
Vol. I (Paderborn: Schéningh, 1932) p. 794-810; John M. Lenhart, 
O.M.Cap., “Science in the Franciscan Order’? in Franciscan Studies. 
(New York; Wagner) No. 1, Jan., 1924; Id. in FEC Report, No. V 
(Noy. 1923) 49-88; (cf. AFH XVII 596); Fr. Dunstan, Dobbins, 
O.M.Cap., Franciscan Educational Ideals in FEC Report, Nov. 1929 
p. 41-64; Domenico Sparacio, Min. Conv. San Antonio di Padua, 
(Padova, 1923) vol. II, 59 ff.; Achille Léon, O.F.M., Saint Francois 
d’Asstse et Son Oeuvre (Paris; Lethieleux, 1928) p. 101-147; Fr. 
James O.S.F.C. The Franciscans (New York: Macmillan, 1930) 64- 
74; Gonzaga, De Origine Ser. Rel. Franc. ejusque Progresstbus (Romae, 
1587) I 79; Leonard Cavalho e Castro, O.M., S. Bonaventure. Le 
Docteur Franciscain. (Paris: Beauchesne, 1923). (MF XXV, 30); 
Kirchliches Handlexikon (Miinchen, 1907) I p. 1525-6; Franziska- 
nische Studien IX, 127-58; X 95-103. The Report of the III 
Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference (FEC) 
(Washington, D. C. 1921 is devoted to the Franciscan School (AFH 
II 586-6); those of the XII and XIII Meetings (ib. 1930-31) 
are devoted entirely to the teaching of Philosophy in the Franciscan 
Order. On pp. 1-18, Vol. XII, is a paper on ‘The Franciscan School of 
Philosophy’’ by Fr. James O’Mahony, O.M.Cap. B.D., PH. D.; cf. 
Franciscan Philosophy and Education. A symposius of Essays, edited 
by F. Kirsch, O.M.Cap.; (Milwaukee, 1931); A. G. Little, The Grey 
Friars in Oxford (Oxford: Clarenden Press, 1892) cf. Chapter III 29 
ff.; (AFH XIX). ‘‘The First Hundred Years of the Franciscan 
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School at Oxford” in St. Francis of Assist 1226-1926. Essays in Com- 
memoration (London: U. of London Press, 1926) pp. 165-190; 
Psychology and the Franciscan School. A symposium of Essays. Ed. by — 
Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap. (Milwaukee, 1932); Camillo Palizzi, Dr. 
Jur., “Franciscan Thought and Modern Philosophy’”’ ib. pp. 193- 
215; Fr. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., Il Francescanesimo (Milano: 
Soc. Ed “Vita e Pensiero’’, 1932) pp. 49-75; Engl. transl. The 
Franciscan Message to the World (London: B.O. &% W, 1935); 
P. Fredigando Giannini, Min. Oss., Studi Sulla Scuola Francescana 
(Siena: Tip. Ed. S. Bernardino, 1895); Flaminio Annibali da Latera, 
Manuale Del Frati Minori (Roma, 1776); P. Ubald D’Alencon, 
O.M.Cap., Les idées de S. Francois d’Assise suc le science (Paris: 
Libr. Catholique, 1910) (AFH III 384); H. Holzapfel, O.F.M., 
Handbuch der Geschichte des Franziskanerordens (Freiburg in Br., 
Herder, 1909) pp. 552-88; cf. Eph. Longpré, O.F.M. in AFH XVIII 
415; and Paschal Robinson, ib. I 388; also AFH V 770-5; Fr. De 
Sessevalle, du Troisitéme Ordre, Histoire Générale De L’Ordre De Saint 
Francois (Paris, 1935) Chapter III, p. 395 ff.; Chris. Krzanic, O.F.M., 
“La scuola francescana e |’Averroismo”’ in Revista di filosofia neoscola- 
stica XVI 144-94; P. de Martigné, La Scolastique et les traditions 
franciscaines (Paris, 1888); Willibrod Lampen, O.F.M. ‘“‘Leo XIII und 
die Pranziskanerschule’’ in Franz. Stud. July, 1931. For special studies 
on St. Bonaventure, Alexander of Hales, John Duns Scotus, St. Anthony 
of Padua cf. Gemelli, Franciscan Message op. cit. p. 328, 330, 334, 
338 (works e.g. by Gilson, La philosophie de S. Bonaventure (Paris, 
1924) also Engl. transl.; Ephr. Longpré (works on Scotus) ; Scara- 
muzzi, etc. 


N. B. Space unfortunately does not permit me to treat of each Fran- 
ciscan scholar seperately. For bio-bibliographical notes cf. 
Wadding and Sbaraglea, Scriptores. Editio Nardecchia (Rome, 
1906 ff.) 4 vols. under their respective names.. 

Concerning the titles of the Universities (Magistri etc.) 
chart Xil- 600. 


For special phases and studies on Franciscan Education cf. 

CF III 161-181 (Felder: De Spiritu Studiorum); MF XXXIX 202 
and FEC Report XVIII 359-378 (Geiger: Interest in History) ; MF 
XXXIII 402 (Ehrle: Die Scholastik); MF XXXII 23 (Benoffi: His- 
tory of Studies in the Order); MF XXXII 33,72 (Papini and history 
of studies); CF I 107 (Franc. School and Averroism); CF I 413 
(591) (Leo XIII and the Franciscan School); CF I 545 (113) and 
12th Annual Report FEC (Franc. School of Philosophy) ; MF XXXIX 
356 (The Immertality of the Soul according to Franc. Scholars) ; MF 
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XXXIV 292 and ib. XXXVII (O.M.C. writers); CF I 416 (65) 
(The Franciscan and Augustinian Schools); CF I 561 (144) (Col- 
lection of various works of early Franc. authors); CF I 242 (134) 
(Trilogia: Canticum Solis; Stabat Mater; and Dies Irae). 


§ 1. The Attitude of St. Francis and of His Order 
toward Studies.* 


ST. FRANCIS did not institute his Order as a teaching 
community; much less, does it seem, did he realize the impor- 
tant position his community was one day to take in the field 
of learning and science. “‘Francis no doubt,’’ says Fr. Felder 
“did not grasp the full significance of science for the apostolate 
of his disciples, and still less did he originate or even imagine 
the mighty development which science experienced in his Order. 
This development, however, lay hidden as a germ in the idea 
of the apostolate which he enjoined on his brothers; it was 
simply the direct continuation of the development which the 
order had begun even in his time.’’? Mr. A. G. Little, the ardent 
lover of everything Franciscan, writing on this same topic says: 
“That learning should become one of the leading characteristics 
of his Order was certainly contrary to the intention and the 
ideals of St. Francis. He had a humble veneration for learning 
and for learned men in their proper place, but their proper place 
was not among the Friars Minor, who had chosen the way of 
simplicity." The primary purpose was the personal sanctif- 
cation of his followers through the observance of the maxims 


*Cf. Holz p.. 268-271; Fr. Robert Hammer, O.F.M. ‘Ph.D. “St. Pramas 
of Assisi as an Educator and His Pedagogical Method’ in FEC Report 
(1929) Vol. XI, p. 9-40; P. Ubald d’Alencon, O.M.Cap., Les Idées etc. 
op. cit. cf. also CF I 99 (5) (St. Francis as an Educator); CF I 404 
(421), and ib. 405 (Hammer: Item); CF I 99 (6) (St. Fr. and Science) ; 
CF I 395 (19) (St. Fr. and Mysticism) ; MF XXXVIII 296 (St. Francis 
as a Poet); CF I 100'(7) (St. Fr. and Art.) :\Cf:-V 353-369 (Stam 
an Architect). 


* The Ideals of St. Francis (op. cit.) p. 365-6; cf. AFH, XVII, 436. 
* Essays in Commemoration, op. cit. p. 165. 
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of the Gospel* and the universal cooperation of the Order for 
the propagation of that same gospel among others ad utili- 

tatem et aedificationem popult,° be it at home through colabora- 
tion with the secular clergy under the guidance of the properly 
constituted ecclesiastical authorities®’ or on foreign Missions 
fields through the sending of Missionaries, duly approved by 
their corresponding Minister Provincials or General’ in accord- 
ance with the needs and wish of the Church. In the beginning, 
as Fr. Holzapfel,* points out, Francis was content in seeing his 
friars exercise the Apostolate through the care of the lepers, 
services in the hospitals, charity to the needy and by the example 
of their own poor mortified lives. But even here, in the service 
of the sick and leprous, as Mr. A. G. Little, quoting Roger 
_ Bacon’s Regimen Sanitatis® points out, ‘‘a knowledge of phys- 
ical science to enable them (the missionaries) to cope with the 
frequent pestilences caused by the disregard of sanitary condi- 
tions was inevitable.’’2° It was the Apostolate of example 
and service. Hence Francis could well write in the X Chapter 
of the Rule “et non curent nescientes litteras, litteras discere,’’ 
and offer to the lay brother who asked for a psalter, ashes in- 
stead;"* for he always felt that it was preferable that his 
brethren know how to pray well’? and to live well'® than to 
tread or to preach well.1* Humble prayer, in his opinion, 
contributed more to the salvation of souls than preaching 


* Chapter I of the Rule says: Regula et vita Minorum Fratrum haec est: 
scilicet D.N.J.C. sanctum Evangelium observare. 


° Chapter IX of the Rule. 

° Chapter IX and XII of the Rule. 

"Chapter XII of the Rule. 

BOprccit=. 27 0: 

* De retardatione senectutis, Antidotarius etc., Op. Inedita 374. 

* The Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 29. 

S IiiCel. cap. CXLVII n. 195. 

” “Fratres potius scirent orare, quam legere’”’ cf. AM I 339; cf. Jérgensen 
—Sloane, St. Francis of Assisi (London, 1912) p. 226 ff. 

*“Tantum scit de scientia homo religiosus quantum et ipse operatur.” 
Documenta Antiqua, Ed. Lemmens, Pars I, p. 94. 


“Cf. II Cel. cap. CXLII n. 189. 
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done for the sake of personal vain glory’® or the exhibition - 
of thetoric and ffowery oratory.1® On the other hand Francis 
fully realized that the Gospel of Christ could not be spread 
either effectually or universally without preachers.’ Hence 
his Chapter IX of the Rule “De Praedicatoribus’’ and Chapter 
XII ‘De Eunttbus inter Saracenos et alios infideles’. But 
preachers and missionaries as Francis intended them to be 
in his Order ‘‘must not only have the spirit of the Lord and 
His holy work; not only pray with a pure heart to God, and 
practice humility and patience’ (Chapter X), but also study 
to fit themselves for their sublime ministry as heralds of the 
great King.1® Hence, whereas Francis exhorted (‘‘Exhortatio’) 
- the untutored friars not to be intent on studying’? he did not © 
say that they who had already received an education before 
their entrance into his fraternity or who showed signs of 
talents should abandon their literary propensities or bury their 
treasures.2° The words of Celano that ‘St: Francis once said 
that a great scholar when he joined the Order ought in some 
sort to resign even his learning, in order that, having stripped 
himself of such possession he might offer himself naked to the 
arms of the Crucified’? can well be taken to mean the prose- 
cution of secular knowledge not directly connected with or sub- 
servient to a theological training, as understood in the begin- 
ning among the friars, especially the Spirituals, and those who 
followed their tendencies. The words also “in some sort” 
(““quodammodo resignare debere scientiae’’) leave ample room 


* Of UeCela caps Cx Xie ma Ge, 

PCE ibs ne 28 9), 

Rome 105524 15° 

Rr. Cuthbert, in his Engl. translation The Friars and How They Came 
to England (London, 1903), speaking of the necessity of study for the 
Apostolate, says only too well: ‘‘Therefore, however, repugnant it may 
have been to Francis’ own feeling, study became a necessity to the friars if 
they were to fulfill faithfully the mission he imposed on them’’ p. 56. 

*® Dolebat, st, virtute neglecta, scientia quaereretur, praesertim si non in ea 
vocatione quisque persisteret, in qua a princtpto fuertt’’ II Cel. Ch. CXLVI 
(ed. Quaracchi, AF X no. 195). 

Cl buke 20,819; 

* II Cel II c. 146 and 194. 
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for this explanation; unless, and this seems to be the preferable 
explanation by virtue of the context, one explain the words to 
mean that in the beginning a learned man (‘‘M agnus clericus’’ ) 
should after having joined the Order (in the Novitiate) give 
himself up entirely to compunction of soul, humility and 
docility*? for only so will he later be able to become an effi- 
cient preacher and apostle of the gospel.2?. The very contrary 
was true, as we are assured by St. Bonaventure,?4 for when 
asked whether educated men who had entered the Order should 
pursue the study of Holy Scripture, St. Francis unhesitatingly 
responded in the affirmative. St. Bonaventure comments on 
this fact as follows: ‘‘I say therefore that the Rule does not 
forbid study to the educated and the clerics, but only to lay 


brothers. It wishes, according to the word of the Apostle” 


that everyone should be true to the calling in which he is 
called; that no one may change from the brotherhood to the 
priesthood; that on the other hand the clerics may not become 
lay brothers by neglecting their studies: otherwise one would be 
forced to consider Francis himself an infringer of his Rule. For 
he, who enjoyed only a modest education, as a Religious made 
progress in learning, not only by means of prayer, but also by 
diligent study.’ FRANCIS became a deacon so that he might 
preach; he admitted Sylvester, a priest, among his first com- 
panions.** Others were to follow as preachers and missionaries. 


_ But could the friars become deacons, priests or missionaries. 


without studies? Impossible! It was the missionary Apostolate 


*“Multos,” inquit, “‘scientia reddit indociles’’ ib. 

*“Qualem’’ ait “futurum crederetis, qui sic inciperet’’? Profecto leo 
excatenatus (“‘ex eremo veni’’ to use the words of St. Gregory of Nazianzus) 
ad omnia rebustus exiret, et beatus succus, quem hausisset initio, continuis in 
eo profectibus cresceret. Hic tandem vero ‘ministerio verbi’’: (cf. Acts 6 14) 
daretur certus, quia illud quo bulbiret effunderet’’ Celano l.c.: cf. AF X 
241 note 15. 

“ Legenda Major c 11; cf. Ubald d’Alencon, Les Idées de S. Francois 
d’Assisi sur la science (op. cit.) p. 21-31. 

ica, MIl 20. 

* Epistola de tribus quaest. n., 10 Opera Omnia VIII, 334. 


“Cf. Chapter I, Part I. 
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which above all other considerations, as Fr. Felder?® aptly points 
out, gave the primary impulse to the application to Science in 
the Francisan Order, even in Francis’ time. Francis, futhermore 
was certainly aware of the prevailing ignorance among the 
clergy of the Middle Ages. “‘It was the wish of the Church” 
says Felder,”® “‘that the Mendicant should occupy themselves 
With teaching as well as with preaching, for the benefit of the 
secular and regular clergy. For, no matter how active intellec- 
tual life had become at the universities in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and no matter how meritorious the few 
other special studies may have been for the training of the clergy, 
they were able to influence only narrow circles of the priest- 
hood. The majority of the priests, especially in rural districts, 
were ignorant; they mastered scarcely enough Latin to read the 
Breviary. Synods and Popes constantly raised protests against 
this sad state of affairs, and demanded the founding of schools. 
But to no avail; even the regulations of the Fourth Council of 
the Lateran (Can. I) °° demanding the appointment of a teacher 
of grammar in every episcopal see, and a doctor of theology at 
every metropolitan church, was left unheeded. The reform of 
studies remained a burning question which neither the secular 
clergy nor the older Orders could or would solve.’’*t It was 
this sad condition of affairs that wrought havoc in the Church, 
for it not only opened the way to the spread of heresy (Albi- 
gensians, Waldensians, Cathari etc.,) but also brought con- 
tempt on the clergy at large. In these straights, the Church 
turned to the “‘teaching Orders’’ (Ordines studentes).*? For the 


8 Ideals of St. Francis, Chapter XVII; Histoire des Etudes, 66-186. 
* Histoire des Etudes p. 121-131. 
*° Cf. Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire Des Conciles Tom V, part II p. 1341. 


1 Ideals, p. 362; cf. Rogeri Baconis Compendium studi philosophiae c 5. 
Ed. Boehmer, 426 ff. 

” Cf. Felder, Histoire des Etudes etc. p. 121-131 where evident proof for 
this and the statements made above are supplied by the learned Capuchin, 
now a Bishop. Cf. ib. p. 124, Notes 3 and 4; also p. 125, Note 5 etc. 
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very same reasons, however, says to the point Mr. A. G. Little, 
it was inevitable “‘that the missionaries to the towns should 
be armed with a knowledge of theology to enable them to cope 
with the numerous heresies of the thirteenth century. 33 Francis 
tried to obviate the tendency of despising the clergy for their 
lack of proper education by exhorting his friars in the Testa- 
ment always to have the greatest regard for them* as also in his 
letter to his priests,*° and elsewhere, for it is the priests through 
whose hands the Sacraments are administered, truth spread, and 
heresies combatted.** His friars were to work for their living 
(Chapter V of the Rule. De modo laborandi) : those who were 
not tutored by such labors at home or on the fields as would 
provide best for themselves and the poor the necessities of life: 
those who were tutored, by continuing their studies either for 
their personal adaptation to the preaching Apostolate or for the 
instruction of the younger clerics.37 These latter too, as Fr. 
Felder** rightly argues ‘‘were to labor faithfully and devotedly, 
so that, laying aside idleness, the enemy of the soul, the friars 
might not extinguish the spirit of holy prayer and devotion, to 
which all other temporal matters must be subservient.’”” (Chap. 
V of the Rule). Thus at least the oldest Constitution of the 
Order, written yet at the time of the disciples of Francis, under- 


* The Grey Friars in Oxford, p. 29. 


*““Secut dedit mihi Dominus et dat tantam fidem in Sacerdotibus— 
proptem Ordinem ipsorum. Et ipsos (Pauperculos Sacerdotes) et omnes 
altos volo timere, et honorare, sicut meos dominos’’ Test. 2. 


Certara t.-Chap. IT. 


*“Similiter (opportunum visum est) doctos et magistros nequaquam 
resput debere per quos nobis proponitur spititus et vita, pet quos errores 
reducuntur ad viam salutis et pacis, per quos ceterorurg fratrum repellatur 
tgnorantia, et Evangelicae vitae sequaces habeat Ecclecta Doctores, quorum 
vita et doctrina sit alits pro magisterio.”’ (AM I 295); “‘Omnes theologos 
et gui ministrant nobis verba divina debemus honorare et veneratt, tanquam 
quit nobis ministrant spiritum et vitam.’’ (II Cel. ¢c CXXII); “‘Sacrae vero 
theologtae doctores amplioribus dignos censebat honoribus (ib.). 


"Cf. AM I 346. 
* Histoire des Etudes p. 107. 
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stood the words.*® That St. Francis as early as 1212-13, as 
Felder thinks, saw the necessity of letting his friars study to 
fit themselves better for the preaching Apostolate, the “praedi- 
catio dogmatica’’, the primary purpose of the Order Friars 
Minor, is further evidenced by his letter to ST. ANTHONY 
OF PADUA ordering him to teach theology, ‘‘yet so,” as 
provided in the Rule (Chapter VI), ‘‘that thereby the spirit of 
prayer and devotion be not extinguished.*® St. Bonaventure, 
furthermore vouches for the fact that Francis desired the “lit- 
teratt yam recepti ad Ordinem’ to continue their study of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which in those days was equivalent to the 
study of Theology and its corresponding auxiliary sciences, — 
provided they do not lose the spirit of prayer but rather strive 

themselves to live the life they later intend to preach to others; 
for said St. Francis: ““Volo fratres meos evangelicos esse,’’ i.e. 
imbued with the knowledge and the spirit of the Gospel so that 
uniting in themselves the simplicity of the dove and the pru- 
dence of the serpent they might go forth ‘‘in notitia veritatis’ 
and preach to others the great truths of the Master.4t It was 
this high regard for the preservation of piety, humility, and 
the spirit of poverty that undoubtedly made Francis always 
so wary about being too enthusiastic in the inculcation of 


* “Cum regula dicat, quod fratres, quibus Dominus dedit gratiam labo- 
randi, laborent fideliter et devote, ordinamus, quod fratres tam clerici quam 
laici compellantur per suos superiores in scribendo, studendo et aliis laboribus 
sibi competentibus exerceri.’’ Ehrle, Die aeltesten Generalconstitutionen des 
Franztskanerordens, in ALKG VI, p. 104. 


“Cf. II Cel. c. XXII n. 163: “Carissimo meo fratri Antonio Fr. Fran- 
ciscus salutem in Christo: Placet mihi, quod sacram theologiam legas fratri- 
bus, dummodo propter hujusmodi studium sanctag orationis et devotionis spi- 
ritum non extinguant, sicut in Regula continetur. Vale.’’ Liber Miraculorum 
in AF III 132: Glassberger, Chron. in AF II 34-35. For other variants of the 
letter cf. Dom. Sparaccio, Min. Conv., S. Antonio Di Padova, patte I, p. 
67-68; also ib. parte II p. 59; Bohmer, Analekten p. 69: AF X 225 Note 
3. Concerning the salutation ‘‘Frati Antonio, Episcopo meo,’’ which is 
taken from the Legenda Antiqua S. Francisci cf. Sparaccio, l.c. p. 68, and 
Nello Vian, Frate Antonio, il mio Vesovo (Milan, 1931). 


“ Legenda Major c Il; cf. Wadding, AM I 346, No. XXVIII. 
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studies.*2 On the other hand, he did not oppose studies** as long 
as the conditions expressed in his letter to St. Anthony could 
obtain and be harmonized with the quest after knowledge, 
especially if this knowledge were coordinated to the Apostolate 
as imposed on his Order by the wish of Mother Church.** Al- 
ready in Francis’ time the friars began to attend the three most 
famous seats of learning in Europe: the Universities of Bo- 
logna,**> Paris, Oxford.*® 

If then certain Spirituals of the XIII and XIV centuries,*’ 
claiming that higher studies were incompatible with the Fran- 
ciscan spirit*#® took a decided stand against studies in the 
Order*® it was either because they did not fully understand 
Francis nor the purpose of his calling and of his Order as de- 
_ signed by Providence and fostered by Mother Church,*® or be- 


—___—_ —- ——_— 


# Cf. Felder, Ideals Ch. XVII, 367-372. 

48 On closer examination, it will be found, I believe, that many of the real 
or apparent adverse statements attributed to St. Francis against studies, do 
not refer to clerics at all, but to lay-brothers, who from vain ambition sought 
to have the use of books or to change to the clerical state, either because they 
saw or considered themselves less qualified and hence less preferred fox 
Superiorships in the Order. This seems also to have been the motive of the 
Statute of the Constitutions of Narbonne (1260), pervaded throughout with 
the spirit of St. Bonaventure, prohibiting lay-brothers to study or others to 
teach them: or for them to pass from the lay to the clerical state without the 
express permission of the Minister General. “Prohibemus ut de cetero fratres, 
qui nesctunt legere psaltertum, litteras non addiscant, nec alii eos doceant.... 
Et de laicatu ad clericatum nullus ascendat absque licentia Generalis.’’ ALKG 
VI.108. 

“ Felder, Ideals p. 362. 

In this city St. Anthony, since 1223, taught the friars theology and 
founded what eventually became a famous Franciscan School (Studium Gen- 
erale) so much so that in 1360, under Pope Innocent VI it even became the 
theological faculty of the University of Bologna. - / 

Cf, Felder, Histoire des Etudes, 131-315. 

“Some of the Spirituals,” says truly Pr. Victor Mills, O.F.M. “were 
never reconciled to the idea of friars attending the universities and Brother 
Giles is said to have exclaimed, ‘O Paris, Paris, thou art ruining the Order 
of St. Francis’, a cry later echoed by Jacaponi a Todi.” FEC Report, 1926, 
pn. 260, an 

8 Felder, Liber Memorialis, p. 92, 101. 

Felder, Etudes, p. 376; Id. in Liber Memor. p. 92; ALKG Ill 73, 119. 

The determination of wise prelates—such as Cardinal Ugolino—to 
make full use of the Franciscan movement to evangelize the world encouraged 
the friars to study.’”’ A.G. Little, Essays, etc. p. 166. 
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cause they took the words of Francis, condemning false learn- 
ing (scientia quae tnflat)*®* or pursued merely for the sake of 
curiosity, without any regard to the priestly and religious 
career,°” as prohibitive of all learning, even theology, the scien- 
tiam Det which only he could properly acquire who searched 
the Scriptures (Scripturae intendens),°* for to Francis heavenly 
Wisdom and true simplicity were like two sisters, both of 
whom he dearly loved.®** Then again there might have been 
just a little bit of jealousy and envy in the hearts of these 
older friars, “‘they who had seen and walked with Francis,’ 
when they saw themselves, lay-brothers, always more and 
more superceded by the priests and clerics of the Order. 

On the other hand, one must not be blind to the fact, as 
we shall soon see (cf. infra), that studies, with their accom- | 
panying exemptions and privileges which they granted stu- 
dents, lectors and especially Baccalaureates and Doctors in the 
Order, did in time induce a spirit of laxity both in the observ- 
ance of the Rule as in religious discipline, not as though studies 
of themselves generated laxism, (the contrary is rather true) 
but because they were made the end (the “fnis’), not the 
means, of promoting God’s spirit in the individual and in 
others.°> No better examples of the compatibility of sanctity 
and learning could be found than just in those two great lights — 
of the early Friar Orders: ST. THOMAS OF AQUIN, and 
ST. BONAVENTURE OF BAGNOREGIO, Their very 


sobriquets “Doctor Angélicus’’ and “Doctor Seraphicus’’ indi- 


I Gor8 7 4 


” “Fratres’”’ ait. ““mei, qui scientiae curiositate ducuntur, in die retributionis 


manus invenient vacuas.’’ Concerning these words Celano in his Legenda 
aptly adds: “‘Non hoc dicebat quod Scripturae studia displicerent, sed quo a 
superflua cura discendi retraheret, et quosque magis charitate bonos, quam 
curtositate sciolos esse vellet’’ II Cel. cap. CXLVII n. 195. 

"1 Gel--cap. ENV LL nel 02. ) 


* “Ave regina sapientia! Dominus te salvet, cum tua sorore, pura sancta 


stmplicate’’ (II Cel. CXLII, n. 189; cf. Cuthbert, The Friars and How 
They Came to England (London, 1903) p. 78-80). 


* Cf. A. G. Little, in St. Francis of Assist: Essays in Commemoration 
(op. cit. p. 165-6). 
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cate the union of heavenly contemplation and seraphic ardor 
in men who had become Doctors of Sacred Theology in their 
respective Orders. It was the example of these saintly men and 
their respective teachers, ST. ALBERT THE GREAT and 
ALEXANDER OF HALES that turned the tide of both 
the sentiment and the legislation as well of the Dominican as 
of Franciscan Order in favor of higher studies. For in wis- 
dom, taken to themselves as a spouse,*® the religious will find 
chastity and sanctity, an infinite treasure’? and ‘‘a fountain of 
life.”’®® ‘‘He shall shew forth the discipline he hath learned, 
and shall glory in the law of the covenant of the Lord— 
Nations shall declare his wisdom and the church shall shew 
forth her praise.’’®® 

Shortly after the death of Francis, the impetus that he him- 
self had given for higher learning began to manifest itself. 
Brother. ELIAS, according to BERNARD A BESSA and SALIM- 
BENE, deserves credit for the great interest which he, although 
a lay-brother, took in the higher development of clerical stu- 
dents and priests. For he himself was a ‘“‘man of great learn- 
ing’; a ‘‘scriptor Bononiae’; a “‘literateur and writer from 
Bologna.’’®® Bernard of Besse says of Brother Elias that “‘he 
was so well versed even in human wisdom, that his equal was 
hardly to be found in all Italy,” and Salimbene of Parma, 
who seldom, if ever, has a good word for Elias, adds that pos- 
sibly the only good thing Elias ever did for the Order was 
that he favored higher studies.*? FELDER does not hesitate to 


 Wisd?'8; 2. 

7 Wisd. 7, 14. 

eS TPTOV?. 1 05) 22+ 
Pecchiioos biol 4. 


© “Oui fuerat scriptor Bononiae.’’ Eccleston, De Adventu Fr. Min. in 
Angliam, Coll. XIII, AF I 241. Cf. Part I, Ch. VI of this present work. 

% “Wir adeo in sapientia etiam humana famosus, ut raros in ea pares Italia 
putaretur habere’’ AF III 695. 

® “FTO solum habuit bonum Frater Helyas quia Ordinem Fratrum Mino- 
rum ad studium theologiae promovit.’’ Chronicon, Ed: Holder-Egger, p. 104. 
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call him and Cardinal Ugolino, the later Pope Gregory IX, 
“two of the most prominent promoters of science’’ among the 
Franciscans.°* Through their influence ‘‘the Order felt itself 
obliged to aid in the reform of studies** fostered by Innocent 
III and inculcated by the Fourth Lateran Council of the 
Lateran (Canon XI) .® 


At first private tutors (e.g. Grosseteste) were appointed for 
the instruction of the younger clerics destined for the priest- 
hood; then private seminaries (Studia Provincialia) were 
erected; finally Houses of Studies in the university centers 
(Studia Generalia) founded so that in the very first decennia 
Salimbene could testify that when he entered the Order Friars 
Minor in 1238, he found therein ““‘many men of great sanctity, 
devotion, the gift of prayer and contemplation, as also of great 
learning.’’®* After the death of St. Francis, as throughout the 
whole of the XIII century the Order Friars Minor enjoyed a 
most enviable reputation as well for its teachers as for its insti- 
tutions of learning. Among its first lights were besides St. 
Anthony of Padua (d. 1231), such beacons as ALEXANDER 
OF HALES (the Doctor Irrefragabilis, Theologorum Pattt- 
archa, d. 1245); ST. BONAVENTURE, (the Doctor Sera- 
phicus, d. 1274); ROGER BACON (Doctor Mirabilis, d. 
1294); JEAN DE ROCHELLE (de Rupella, d. 1245, the™ 
first Franciscan to receive an academic degree at Paris) ; JOHN 
OF PARMA; WILLIAM OF OCKHAM (Doctor invin- — 
ctbilis, Venerabilis inceptor) ; JOHN DUNS SCOTUS (Doc- 
tor Subtilis, d. 1305) etc. In fact the XIII century, the great 
century of the Scholastics, was likewise the century which 
marked the highest standard of learning ever registered in the 


* Ideals, p. 363. 

mais 

© Cf. H. J. Schroeder, O. P., Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils, 
(St. Louis: Herder (1939), p. 252; Hefele-Leclercq, op. cit., l.c. 


“Cf. Kirchenlexikon. IV 1655; Mariano, da Florentia, Compendium 
Chronicarum pp. 46-48 (Ed. Quaracchi). 
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Order.® Pioneers in this regard were the Provinces of Bologna 
and England®* whose seats of learning soon became known 
throughout the world. The greatest encouragement thereto 
was given by the personal example both as an author and as 
a legislator, by St. Bonaventure, General of the Order from 
1260-1274. More than one has bewailed the fact that 
BONAVENTURE, due to his arduous and manifold cares as 
General, during a disturbed period of the Order’s existence, was 
not able to devote more time to his literary qualifications and 
inclinations. He himself confesses that he was drawn to the 
love of St. Francis because just as the Church of God had made 
out of lowly fishermen “‘doctores clarissimos et perttisstmos”’ 
so likewise the Order Friars Minor was producing men of cul- 
ture and science.”° The Spirituals indeed found fault with this 
trend in the Order, which in their estimation was approved 
rather for seraphic contemplation and union with God in 
prayer, poverty and a retired life than for the acquisition and 
spread of learning.” Yet even such followers of the Spiritual- 
istic view as the Minister General JOHN OF PARMA (1247- 
57) asserted that the structure of the Order rested on two 
buttresses, virtue and learning. He only deplores the fact, 
(with reference to the dialectic treatment of theological truths) 
that the scholastic friars had built the buttress of learning 
“higher than the heavens,’’ but that of virtue, far too low.” 
Peter JOHN OLIVI (d. 1297) also concedes that study could 
— well be reconciled with the Franciscan ideal if it be made sub- 
 servient to Theology and extinguish not the spirit of prayer; 
only he likewise deplores the excessive emphasis placed on 


t “Die franziskanische Wissenschaft hatte im 13 Jahrhundert ihre Hoch- 
bliite erreicht.’’ P. Hilaren Felder, O.M.Cap. in Liber Memorialis p. 80; cf. 
id. Geschichte der Wissenschaftlichen Studien im Franziskanerorden um die 
Mitte des XIII Jahrhunderts. op. cit. 


pe beareii 26.4244, 254; IV, 524. 

rake art tbe. V ILI. 

® Opera Omnia, VIII, 336. 

™ Cf. Liber Memorialis, p. 92. 

2 Eccleston, De Adventu Fr. Min. in Angliam, coll. XIII, AF I 244. 
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profane learning.’* This conciliatory tone, was noticeable 
especially at the Chapter of 1292; for the Constitutions pub- 
lished on that occasion prescribe philosophy and the natural 
sciences as part of the official curriculum in the schools of the 
Friars Minor.’4 The impetus had really been given already by - 
CRESCENTIUS, of Jesi, the fifth General, (1244-1247 }3@ 
Thus Bonaventure was often forced to defend his community 
as well against the disgruntled members from within as against 
its jealous enemies from without, e.g. the (University of 
Paris) (cf. infra). If, on the one hand, he had to manifest 
his displeasure against the so-called ‘“‘philosophantes’’ and their 
“curiositates’’—a thorn in the eyes of the Spirituals—he was 
nevertheless willing to defend them against their accusers.” 
BARTHOLOMEW OF PISA found a defense for higher 
studies in the Order in the very purpose of its foundation,” te. 
the defense of the Faith against its enemies in Europe as well 
as in foreign Mission fields and its propagation among its ad- 
herents; for, as mentioned above, the spread of the Gospel 
through the preaching apostolate was unthinkable without a 
trained body of preachers. The Spirituals by the XV century™ 
were willing to concede all this, but only in a restricted sense, 
i.e. that only such sciences should be taught which had a direct 
bearing on the preaching apostolate (the knowledge of the 
Scriptures etc.); all others, especially the Natural Sciences, 
should be excluded. But as ROGER BACON already pointed 


out-all knowledge can be made subservient to theology, the 


* Ehbrle, Petrus Johannes Olivi, sein Leben und seine Schriften, in ALKG 
Ill, 480 ff. 


™ Felder, Histoire, etc., p. 406; Lib. Mem. 126. 
eS pele, Histoire, p. 409; Franc St. V+ (1926) 5. 
“‘Fortasse aliqui videntur curiosi, qui magis sunt studiosi.’’ Opera omnia 


vit B Ast. 


“Finis studii fratris Minoris est studere in sacra pagina ut de ipsa fidem 
defensare (sic!) et populum sciat informare’’ (AF IV 560). 


* Firmamentum IV, 99. 
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queen of the sciences;’® for, to quote again the Protestant 
BREWER, the very care of the sick and lepers, of which the first 
Franciscans were so enamcred, necessitated a knowledge of the 
natural sciences: medicine, natural philosophy and experimental 
physics.*° But in the final analysis the best apology ‘or studies 
in the Franciscan as in the Dominican Order was the Church 
of Rome, which not only encouraged study among the two 
“Ordines studentes’’ but even praised them for raising the 
niveau of their students and recommended their schools for 
the training of the secular clergy,*! e.g. the Seminary of the 
Order at Bologna, which due to the absence of a theological 
faculty at the University of that city, was not only attended 
by the secular clergy but also later, 1360, recognized as such 
and in 1364 elevated to the rank of a theological faculty of 
the existing university.®? 


® Studium theologiae omnem sapientiam desiderat humanam. Felder, 
Histoire, p. 408. 


8 Monumenta Franciscana 1 XLII. 
"Cf. Felder, Histoire. Des Etudes, p. 121-131. 
Pt eriolze 27 3° elder, lic) 112. . 
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§ 2. Early Franciscan Seats of Learning and Legislation 
pertaining thereto. Introductory Remarks. 


Before the erection of universities the Middle Ages distin- 
guished three classes of schools: municipal, cloister, and capi- | 
tular (or cathedral), known as Municipales, Claustrales and 
Capitulares (or Cathedrales). The Municipal schools gave rise 
to the School of Law; the Convent, Capitular or Cathedral 
schools to the School of Theolgy. In the beginning the uni- 
versity usually taught only one distinguishing branch of knowl- 
edge, e.g. Bologna, Law: Paris, Theology and Philosophy; 
Salerno and Montpellier, Medicine. According to medieval 
conception a university consisted not so much in the univer- 
sality of the subjects taught as rather in the universal recogni- 
tion of the degree granted in one of the superior branches of - 
knowledge: Theology; Canon or Civil Law; Medicine. Philo- 
sophy or the School of Arts was looked upon merely as a neces- 
sary preparation for one or the three of these superior branches 
of science. But, since only the Roman Pontif was universally 
recognized, only he could either institute a University or ap- 
prove those erected by Emperors, Princes, Municipalities for 


the acquisition of academic degrees that would be recognized 


all over Europe. In the course of time however, other faculties 
were added to the original distinguishing School or Branch and 
thus towards the end of the XIII century Medicine and Philo- 
sophy; and (since 1364) Theology, were added to the School 
of Law of Bologna; while at Paris, originally a School of 
Theology, a separate branch of Law ( Decretistae) was added. 

Already in the XIII century (as later) the Franciscan Order 
distinguished three different classes of Houses of Studies 
(Studia) or seminaries, as that term is used today: 1) General 
Houses of Studies (Studium Generale) i.e. one connected with 
or affiliated to some University; 2) General Houses of Studies 
not affiliated to a University; and 3) Provincial or Regional 
Houses of Studies (Studia Provincialia or Localia). These lat- 
ter were established by the Ministers Provincial in various con- 
vents of the same Province but differed from our present-day 
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clericates by the fact that outsiders i.e. non-members of the 
Order, were permitted to attend the classes. Private Schools 
(Studia Privata), in the restricted and exclusive sense of the 
_ word, were found only where no outsiders were able or per- 
mitted to attend, or where the Lector did not possess the 
| required prerogatives to teach publicly.* By Studia Generalta 
were meant for the most part either the Universities proper or 
such General Houses of Studies pertaining to the Order and 
situated in a University town or city modelled after the course 
of studies in vogue at the university. Strict regulations regard- 
ing the sending of friars to such ‘‘Studia’’ prevailed. In the 
first place no friar might be sent to any Studium Generale nor 
proceed to any degree without authorization from the Holy 
See or from the higher authorities in the Order. The authoriza- 
tion from the Order consisted in being chosen by the Minister 
General, with the counsel and consent of the Provincial Chap- 
ter. The authorization of the Holy See meant (as far as the 
Order was concerned) the observance of the Constitution of 
Pope Benedict XII “De Studitts’’ issued on Nov. 28, 1338.7 
The three most renowned universities of Europe at which 
Studia Generalia existed and in which members of the Order 
were promoted to the degrees of Bachellors and Masters were in 
the beginning Paris, Oxford and Cambridge. The most fa- 
mous, as also the most frequented of these, was Paris. 


1 Felder, Histoire des Etudes p. 330-341; AF I 238; A. G. Little, The 
Grey Friars in Oxford, Chapter III; Ubald d’Alengon, O.M.Cap., in EF VI 
C1 901)= 57. 
~ 2 BF VI 30 ff.; Little, Grey Friars, p. 35, 36 and Royal Historical Society 
VIII 68: cf. also Mandonnet, O.P. in Cath. Encyc. XII 361. 
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A. The University of Paris. 
Its Importance. Disputes with the Mendicant Orders. 


The University of Paris* played an important part in fram- 
ing public opinion in the Church of the Middle Ages on dis- 
puted questions. Frequently the Popes themselves would seek 
the opinion of its professors before taking a decided stand, e.g. 
in the theoretical question of poverty under John XXII; the 
superiority of an Ecumenical Council over the Pope, etc.—a 
fact which speaks well for the usual learnedness and orthodoxy 
of its teachers—secular, religious, and lay. 


*For the history of and literature concerning the University of Paris cf. 
Denifle-Chatelain, Chartulartum Universitatis Parisiensis 4 vols. (Paris, 
1889-97); H. Denifle, O.P., Die Universitaeten des Mittelalters bis 1400 
(1885); Joseph Cardinal Hergenréther, Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchen- 
geschichte II 659 (Freiburg in Br., 1913); Wadding, AM IV ad ann. 1256 
No. XX ff.; H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages Vol. I 
(Oxford, 1895) ; Cath. Encyc. XI 495-498; The Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory (New York: Macmillan, 1929) Vol. V. Ch. XXII and XXIII (ef. 
bibliographical list 1b. on pp. 934-39); Sessavalle, Histoire Générale de 
L’Ordre de Saint Frangois (Paris, 1935) Part. III p. 425 ff. P. Feret, La 
Faculté de théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus célébres, Moyen-age, 4 
vols. (Paris, 1894-96). M. Bierbaum, ‘‘Bettelorden und Weltgeistlichkeit 
an der Universitaet Paris. Texte und Untersuchungen zum _ literarischen 
Armuts-und Exemptionsstreit des 13 Jahrhunderts: 1252-1272” in Franz. 
Studien Beiheft 2 (Miinster in Westf. 1920), (cf. AFH XV 542-7). S. 
Clasen, ‘Der hl. Bonaventura und das Mendikantentum. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Pariser-Mandinkantenstreites: 1252-72’’ in Franziskanische 
Forschungen VI (Werl in Westf.). 


Por additional literature concerning Paris as a Stadium Generale of the 
Order, etc. cf. AFH XXIII 426-8 (Permit to send a student from Utrect to 
Paris) ; APH XIX 465; XXIV 384-6, 390 (Decree of the U. of Paris of 
1210 referring to Aristotle); AFH XXV 541-5 (Privileges of the Mendi- 
cants up to 1311); AFH XXVI 518-21, 541-548 (Sermons at the U. of 
Paris); AFH XXVI 206-214, 257-281; XXVII 531-564, 585e5e0 
(Master Theologians at Paris) ; AFH XXXI 496-7; (St. Thomas at Paris), 
ib. 497 (‘‘Contra Geraldinos’’); 498 (Gerard Abbeville); 496 (John 
Peckam and Poverty). cf. Kurt Schleyer, Dr., Anfaenge des Gallikanismus im 
13 Jahthundert. Der Widerstand des franzés. Klerus gegen die Privilegien 
der Bettelorden (Berlin, 1937) (cf. AFH XXXI 499). Cf. AFH XXXI 
330-355 (Election of Friar André Ferey of Rouen (May 17, 1451) to 
expound the Sentences at Paris; AFH XXVIII 81-114 (Sermon of Eudes de 
Chateroux, Match 18, 1229). For other affairs pertaining to the relations 
of the friars to the U. of Paris cf. AFH IV 597-8: V 169-71: Et. France. 
XXVI (1911) 586-591; AFH V 407, 613-4 (Pére Gratien) . 
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‘Theology was the predominant science at the University of 
Paris.* Among its teachers had been PETER OF LOM- 
BARDY, WILLIAM OF PARIS,.ALBERT THE GREAT, 
THOMAS OF AQUIN, BONAVENTURE of Bagnoreggio 
and GILES.’ According to WADDING,® who quotes MARIANO 
and the Chronicler of the “Twenty-four Generals’ (C24G) 
as his authorities, a convent of the Order existed at Paris already 
in 1219.7 A Studium Generale (Franciscanorum Monasterium 
et Collegium) was flourishing already in 1234.8 Its teachers 
soon became the most renowned of Europe. AYMON OF 
FAVERSHAM? and ALEXANDER OF HALES had already 
been either students or teachers at the University of Paris be- 
fore they joined the Franciscan Order. It is not improbable 
that while they were still seculars they gave instructions in the 
Convent’s Studium Generale which as early as 1231 had be- 
come affiliated with the University, for in that year Alexander 
of Hales joined the Order and even as a novice continued his 


lectures to the friars. This alone gave the Parisian Franciscan 


House of Studies the character of a university (theological 
faculty) and the right to admit within its walls outsiders;?° 
also to prepare and present them for academic degrees and 
lectorates; for, as Holzapfel points out! according to the custom 
of the times, the university character of a school depended in 
the last analysis on the academic standing of its professors. 

‘The first Franciscan to obtain an academic lectorate from 
the university was JOHN DE LA ROCHELLE, (de Rupel- 


la) 1? He received his Magisterium in 1238 and soon became 


*Cf. Letter of Alexander IV on the excellence of Theology, addressed to 
the university in 1256. AM IV 34. 

* Cf. Leo XIII in Aeterni Patris (Dec. 10, 1889) Acta Leonis XIII IX 269. 

* AM I 311 ad ann. 1219 No. XLIII and ib. 373-4, where a history of 
the Parisian foundation and of its development is given. 

eRe 374: 

* Ic. II 374. 

Cl wate. sob. V II. 

* The Germans style this Offentlichkeitsrecht. 

pals Cost 02. “dic 

” AF III 218, Note 1; 219, Note 6; Wadding, Scriptores (Edit. Nardec- 
chia), Vol. I, 152; Sbaraglea, ib. Vol. III, Part II 126-8. 
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famous as a teacher’* and preacher. His untimely death in 
1245,1* the same year as that of his master, Alexander of 
Hales, extinguished prematurely one of the great promising 
lights of the Order. But other Magistri Regentes rose to take 
the places of the defunct John of Rochelle and Alexander of 
Hales, e.g. BL. JOHN OF PARMA and ST. BONAVEN- 
TURE etc.1® Thus the Order was able to maintain until about 
1252 its two theological faculties at Paris, equal to two chairs 
at the university proper. (Cf. AFH II 133.) 

‘These and the other schools of the Mendicants now became 
the occasion of the great quarrel at the University of Paris of 
which mention has already been made.1® The majority of the 
Masters of the University insisted that the Dominicans and the 
Pranciscans be content with one theological faculty and one 
Magister Regens. ‘The Dominicans demurred and continued to 
retain their two faculties. The Franciscans however, (under 
John of Parma) humbly ceded the point and gave up their 
second lectorate. But now the acedemic standing of even their 
remaining one faculty was impugned despite the defense of — 
the friars by Innocent IV in 1253 (cf. above) and the nulli- 
fication two years later of the contrary resolutions of the Uni- 
versity by Alexander IV. The University in the hope of 
influencing the public basely took redress to a campaign of 
slander against the two Religious Orders. Its leader was WIL- 
LIAM DE SAINT AMOUR, who at Paris, 1255 wrote his notor- 
ious tract De Periculis Novisstmorum Temporum*' ‘‘contra— 
ypocritas (sic!) et falsos religiosos’’-—-words used by the author 
in his “‘explicit’’*—-whom he claims to be unfit to preach or to 


** Joseph Santeler, S.J., in Zeitschrift f. kath. Theol. Innsbruck, LII 
(1928) p. 13 and passim. 

* AFH IV 794. 

* Cf. Part I, Ch. VII and VIII and AFH II 380. 

* Cf. Part I, Ch. VII; F. X. Seppelt, Der Kampf der Bettelorden an der 
Universitaet Paris in der Mitte des 13 Jahrhunderts (Breslau, 1907. 

‘Publ. at Coutance (Constantiae) i.e. Paris, 1632. King Louis XIII in 
1633 forbade further publication of the book under threat of the death 
penalty, for which reason it is now most rare. Cf. Handlexikon, IL 2726. 

* AF IIL 277; Note 6. 
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hear confessions. Both the slanderous tract, as well as the 
stupid work of GERARD OF BORGO DONINO,”® which had given 
no small occasion for further attacks on the friars, were con- 
demned by the Pope. In the meantime Thomas and Bonaven- 
ture wrote various apologetical tracts in defense of their respec- 
tive Orders. St. Bonaventure’s retort was his famous Disputatio 
De Paupertate Christi contra Guilelmum: his Liber Apologett- 
cus in eos qui Ordini Minorum Adversantur: and his Expositio 
in Regulam Fratrum Minorum: Coll. Cath. contra peticula 
imminentia Ecclesiae per hypocritas; St. Thomas’, his Opus 
contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum and his Contra Retrahentes a 
Religionis Ingressu. A third (Thomas of York?) friar wrote 
a tract beginning with the words ‘Manus, guae contra Omni- 
potentem tenditur.”” It is a defense of the friar-students and 
their rights to obtain degrees and teach at the University. It 
was answered by Master Gerard de Abbeville, in his tract 
“Contra Adversarium Perfectionis Christianae.’’2° In the pro- 
cess held against William de Saint Amour and his quoted book 
~The Perils of the Last Days’ (De Periculis etc.) two Masters 
of the University, ODO DE DUACO and CHRISTIAN OF VERDUN, 
Canon of Beauvais, on October 23, 1256, submitting them- 
selves to the decision of the Pope, Alexander IV in his Veri 
solis radius, Oct. 17, 1256,21 and his Non sine multa cordis 
amaritudine, addressed to the King of France,22 took an oath 
that “‘they would accept both Thomas of Aquin of the Order 
of Preachers and Bonaventure of the Order of Friars Minor, 
Doctors of Theology,’’ in ‘societatem scholasticam et ad Uni- 
versitatem Parisiensem’ and recognize them as Masters of the 


pec fePart.L Ch. VIII. 

* Cf. AFH XXXI 271 ff. and ib. XXXII 89 ff. Cf. Wadding, ad annum 
1256, n. 31 ff.; Opera Omnia S. Bon. V. Prolegomina, Gap“ IP'3"2; AF 
Ill 277, Note 6; Hergenréther, op. cit. 659 Note 4; Soldati, Thomae Aqut- 
natis et Bonaventurae opuscula adversus Guilelmum de S. Amore, ejusque 
asseclas (Rome, 1773). Concerning Thomas of York as the possible author 
of the tract ‘‘Manus’”’ etc. cf. Bierbaum, op. cit. p. 273-342, and AFH XV 
3-22; XIX 875-930. 

* AM IV 29. 

” AM IV 29-30. 
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University’; also that they would recognize all other “‘fratres 
Praedicatores, et Minores Parisius (sic) degentes, magistros et 
auditores eorum.2® The above named Christian of Paris reaf- 
firmed his decision to accept the Friar students and Masters at 
the University on -12 August, 1257, the Sunday .before the 
Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, in the House 
of Studies of the Friars Minor at Paris in the presence of a 
juryman appointed by Bishop Reginald of Paris.** “he upshot 
of the controversy was that William of St. Amour was removed 
from University by order of the Pope. Thereafter, the other 
Masters capitulated. By October 23, 1257, the slighted Reli- 
gious professors, especially “Thomas and Bonaventure, were 
reinstated as members of the university faculty and permitted 
to teach publicly.22 The decision of the Pope; the victory of 
the friars; the submission or removal of the adversaries marked 
a new era of development in the matter of studies in the Fran- 
ciscan Order. The Chapter of Narbonne, 1260, took cogniz- 
ance of the fact in various ““Diffinittiones’’ and Constitutions 
published on that occasion.2® This does not mean however, 
that a simple Studium Generale (Class 2) did not exist before 
1260. The Paris House of Studies was mentioned among the 
first in the Order; but from now on its students could not only — 

frequent the University but its doctors likewise teach there. 

By virtue of the Narbonne Constitutions each Province of the ! 
Order was authorized to send two students to the Studium 
Generale at Paris, at the expense of the General (‘‘sine aliqua 
provisione’). Their books however, were to be supplied by 
their respective Provinces according to the good judgment of 
the Provincial Chapter and the Provincial.?’ Furthermore, each 


8 \Wadding, AM ann. 1256, n. 35 (p. 32); Denifle, Chartulartum, etc. 
some qc. 299 Gs. Ts oe 

*4 Cf. Denifle, Chartularium, p. 364 n. 317; AF III 278, Note 7. 

*° AF III 277, Note 7. 

>Cf. Franz (Card.) Ehrle, S.J., Die aeltesten Redactionen der General- 
constitutionen des Franziskanerordens in ALKG I 138. 
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Province was expected to raise by alms money?’ so as to defray 
the expenses of all other students studying and living at the 
Parisian Studium Generale, a decree renewed at the Chapter of 
Strassbourgh, 1282.?° Such students were known as “Studen- 
tes Parisi de gracia’’ (sic.). Other necessary books not provided 
by the Province could be brought by the student from alms 
given him for the purpose, presupposing the consent of his 
Superior. He must not only give an account however, of his 
expenses but also not use his allotment for “‘libros curiosos’’.°° 
Before a student could be sent to Paris he had to pass two or 
three years after his Novititate in some other local or Provincial 
House of Studies (‘‘in aliquo studio sue (sic!) provincie, 
(sic!) vel vicine’’) unless he be so educated that he be judged 
fit to be sent to Paris immediately. Students must not be sent 
excepting by the authority of the Provincial and with the 
counsel and consent of his Chapter. They shall remain. at 
Paris at least four years, unless they be so far advanced that 
they be judged capable of assuming the position of Lector before 
the expiration of that time. (Rubrica Quinta) .** 

The tal and physical qualifications required of the 
Parisian students are interesting, for although set down already 
in 1260 they remind one of the fit athletic student desired at 
any university to-day.*? But above all things, those sent to 
Paris to read the Sentences shall in the good judgment of the 
Provincial and his Discreti be well qualified ‘‘tam ratione vitae 


quar scientiae’’.** If anyone fraudently, e.g. through secular 


influence, either come to a Studium Generale or procure that 
another be sent, without the permission and mission of his 


* “XII libcras Parisienses pro conventu ipsius (Parisiensis) necessitatibus’’ 
ibs 

PeALKG V1/52. 

30 ib 

* ALKG VI 108. 

” The Paris students must be ‘‘ad perficiendum habiles, fortes corpore, 
eloquentie bone (sic!) et conversationis honeste, (sic!) non contentiosi sed 
mites et pacifici inter fratres,’” ALKG VI, 108. 


~* ALKG VI, 52, Chap. of Strassburg, 1282. 
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respective Provincial, such a one shall be deprived of all offices 
in the Order, ‘“‘Quousque per Generalem secus fuerit dispensa- 
tum.’'** According to the Chronicler (24 Generalium) St. 
Bonaventure, during his regime as General, ordained, that there 
be four assistants, at Paris, one each from one of each of the 
Provinces of Spain, Germany, Lombardy and Rome, to act as 
guides, counsellors, and promotors in matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the students (qui pro studentibus utilia proponerent 
et utiliter procurent.*> These were the ‘‘National Procurators,”’ 
The Province of France, according to the wish of the General 
Chapter of Milan, 1285, was to have the right of appointing 
a Bachellor for teaching the Sentences (of Peter of Lombardy) 
at Paris every third year; the other two years this Bachellor 
could be selected from the other Provinces of the Order. The 
same applied to the one to be promoted to the Magisterium. 
To the General however, was reserved the right to proceed 
otherwise, especially if the respective Province or Provinces did 
not posses men sufficiently schooled to be presented either as 
Bachellors or Masters.** The importance of the Studium Gene- 
rale can probably be judged best by the renown ofits profes- 
sors: e.g. Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure of Borgnaregio, 
John of Rochelle, Walter, Odo (John) Rigualdus, Alexander 
of Alessandria, John Duns Scotus, Peter Aureolus, Francis of 
the Marches, Francis Marro, John de Marra, John of the 
Marches, Astensius of Aquitaine, James of Spinello, Bertrand 
of Turre, (Doctor Famosus), Nicholas of Lira, (Doctor Planus 
et Utilis); Gerard Oddo, (Doctor Moralis): Francis of Can- 
dia (Doctor Fertilis), Jerome of Ascoli, (Doctor Profun- 
dus) etc.;*7 and by the influence it wielded over the other 


ALKG SV) 209: 

* ALKG VI, 41; AF III 351. 

set Oh 6 ee 

* AF IV 544 ff.; cf. Ephr. Longpré, OFM ‘‘Maitres franciscains de Paris’ 
in La France Franciscaine, V, (1922). For bio-bibliographical notes on all 
of these famous men cf. Wadding and Sbaraglea, Scriptores, under their 
respective names. 
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Houses of Studies of the Order throughout Europe.** Towards 
the end of its first period there were 350 Franciscan students 
studying at Paris;*® later anywhere between 600-900.%° By 
1245 the buildings had already increased to such an extent 
that the Studium Generale of Paris was commonly known as 
the “Magna Domus Parisiensis’’. As the best talent of the 
Order as well on the part of professors as of students, was sent 
to Paris, the theological faculty of the friars at the University 
not only enjoyed the highest respect of the University itself, 
but likewise became the academic center and heart of the whole 
Order. Almost every other House of Studies of the Order on 
the Continent sought to have its lectors trained at Paris. This 
was true in the first place of France: then also of Germany and 
Italy. As Germany did not possess as early as the XII century 
a university of its own it was dependent entirely on Paris for 
its higher academic education.*! The Franciscan, Francis of 
Ascoli, (Doctor Succinctus), a man of deep learning, did much 
for the spread of learning throughout Germany but latér, un- 
fortunately he became allied with Michael of Cesena and Will- 
iam Ockham in their opposition to John XXII.* Peter Thomas, 
professor at the University of Cologne, and probably a disciple 
of Scotus and known as Doctor Invincibilis, wrote on the Im- 
maculate Conception.*® Alexander of Saxony, Doctor IIlibatus, 
likewise taught at Cologne.‘ The importance of Paris as a 
Franciscan House of Studies remained until the French Revolu- 
tion.*® 


— 


* Cf. Felder, Histoire, p. 242 ff. 

eB: Riggenbach,. Die Cronik des Konrad Pellikan p. 53; Holz. 275, 
Note 3. 

* Jeiler, O.S.F. in Kirchenlexikon, IV, p. 1676. 

Hoe 2 76° : 

“ Cf. Part I, Ch. XIV; Wadd. SS. p. 77; AM ad ann. 1344, No. 7. 

“ Sbaraglea, SS. p. 368-370. 

“™ Cf. Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 529; Holz. p. 275-6. 

*“ For a list of Guardians from 1502-1764 cf. AFH XV 250. 
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The English Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
B. Oxford. 


Next in importance to Paris, as a General House of Studies 
affliated to a university by virtue of its philosophical or theo- 


‘Literature for both English Universities. 
~ Eccleston, De Adventu Fr. Min. in Angliam, in AF I 217-256; edited also 
by A. G. Little, (Paris, 1909); Engl. tranls. by Fr. Cuthbert, O.M.Cap., 
The Friars and how they came to England (London: Sands, 1903); also by 
E. Gurney Salter, The Coming of the Friars to England and Germany (a 
translation of Mr. Little’s edition) (London and Toronto: Dent, 1926). 
Eccleston divides his treatise into ‘‘Collationes’’ (Coll.) as special headings 
or chapters. A. G. Little, The Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford; The Claren- 
den Press, 1892); Id. ‘“The Franciscan School at Oxford in the Thirteenth 
Century” in AFH XIX 803-874; Id., Oxford Theology and Theologians 
(Oxford, 1936); Id. “‘The First Hundred Years of the Franciscan School 
at Oxford”’ in St. Francis of Assist: Essays in Commemoration: 1226-1926 
(London: U. of London Press, 1926) pp. 165-190; Id. “‘The Franciscan 
School at Oxford: Groseteste and Roger Bacon” in Studies in English Fran- 
ciscan History (Manchester U. Press; London: Longmans), Chapter V; cf.: 
also AFH V 805; Edward Hutton, The Franciscans in England (London, 
1926); Augustine Jessop, The Coming of the Friars and other Historical 
Essays (London, 1889); James B. Mullinger, The University of Cambridge 
from the Earliest Times to the Royal Injunction of 1535 (Cambridge, 
1873); John Stevens, Monasticon Anglicanum (London, 1722); Thomas 
Fuller, The History of the University of Cambridge and of Waltham Abbey 
with the Appeal of Injured Innocence (London, 1840); Charles William 
Stubbs, Cambridge and its Story (London, (1912); Collectanea Franciscana, 
edited by Mr. A. G. Little and M. R. James (Aberdeen, 1914); cf. Zawart, 
Anscar, O.M.Cap., in FEC Report, 1927, p. 274-6 for early studies in Eng- 
land; especially however, Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap. Sudien im Franziskaner- 
orden bis um die Mitte des 13 Jahrhunderts (Freiburg in Br.: Herder, 1904), 
French Transl. Histoire des Etudes etc., op. cit. (Paris, 1908) p. 265-333; 
Id. in Ideals of St. Francts, p. 374; Holzapfel, Handbuch etc. op. cit. 276-7; 
Fr. Alfred Barry, O.M.Cap., B. Litt’ (Oxon.). “The. Tradition or seme 
Classics in England’’ in Report of the Tenth Annual Meeting of the FEC 
(Sept., 1928) Vol. X No. 10 (Washington, D. C., 1928); Walter Duffy, 
Rev., O.M.Conv., The Grey Friars at Cambridge, (Licentiate of Theology 
Dissertation on file at the Mullen Library, Catholic University, Washington, 
DI Ge1940)-. 

For additional literature cf. also under § 1 ‘‘University of Paris.’’ e.g. 
Rashdall, Denifle-Chatelain, Sessavalle (p. 493 ff.), etc. Important Sources 
are the Calendar of Patent Rolls and the Calendar of Entries in the Papal 
Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland. Articles pertaining to Cam- 
bridge will also be found in the Royal Historical Society Vol. VIII Ta 
1844) and in the English Historical Review Vol. I (London, 1935). 
also AFH XXIII 267-8; XXIV 535-9: XXV 446; XXVII 274-280: on 
490 (cf. AFH XXI 274-80); XXXI 205-9 (Benedict XII and Oxford). 
Cit. CEaVISS6 (Little—Pelster, Franc. Theologians at Oxford) ; CF I 415 
(64) (Sharp; Franc Philosophy at Oxford); CF IV, 161-174 (two s ser- 
mons of the General Raymond Gaufredi at Oxford in 1291. 
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logical faculties at which friars holding degrees taught, or 
students could be prepared for Promotion to academic degrees 
at a University, came Oxford. In fact, according to a decree 
of the General Chapter of celebrated at Rome in 1411 no one 
in the Order was to be promoted to the Magisterium unless, in 
accordance with papal statutes and general practice, he had 
attended, either the University of Paris or a University in 
England (Oxford or Cambridge) .? Of the first nine friars who 
arrived at Dover on September 10, 1224 under the leadership 
of Agnellus of Pisa, former Custodian (Custos) of Paris and 


recently appointed by St. Francis, at the preceding General 


Chapter, Minister of England, five remained at Canterbury and 
four proceeded on to London.? Of these last four two went 
on to Oxford namely RICHARD OF INGWORTH, a man 
of advanced years and the only priest among the first Franciscan 
missionaries to England, and RICHARD OF DEVON, a young 
acolyte. At first, they were hospitably entertained for a week 
by the Friars Preachers; then they hired a house in the parish 
of St. Ebbe from a certain Robert le Mercer. Here they were 
soon joined by WILLIAM OF ESSEBY (one of the original 
nine), who though still a novice, became the first Guardian of 
Oxford. “There’’ says ECCLESTON “‘sweet Jesus sowed a grain 
of mustard seed that afterwards became greater than all herbs.’ 
In the summer of 1225, as the original house became too small 
due to the fact that ‘‘many honest bachellors and many nobles 
entered the Order in this house’’® the friars hired a house from 
Richard the Miller, who within a year, gave it to the Cum- 
munity of the town for the use of the Friars. This house 
formed the nucleus of their permanent habitation. It was en- 
larged in 1229 by the addition of another house and all its 
appurtenances, purchased by the public subscription and handed 
over by the Mayor to the friars. ‘“‘On the enlargement of the 


7AP IP "241. 

* Cf. Part I, Ch. II and Part III, Ch. VI No. 2. 

“De Adventu Ch. III. 

* Cf. Little, The Grey Friars, etc., op. cit. p. 295-6; and AFH XIX 804. 
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friary where the principal university flourished (1.e. Oxford) 
and where scholars want to congregate Brother Agnellus caused 
a school of fair dimensions to be built in the place for the 
brethren.’’® The exact site of the first Franciscan School, 
although unknown, was certainly within the city walls, even 
after 1245 when the larger portion of the friars’ lands lay out- 
side the walls. In 1296 owing to the fact there was not suf- 
ficient room for the scholars who flocked to the Franciscan 
School to study theology, a petition was presented to Pope 
Boniface VIII, in 1296, for permision to acquire the site thus 
far held by the Friars of the Sack (Fratres de Penitentia)." It 
was ultimately obtained in 1309. 

In the beginning, the friars who were eager to qualify as 
preachers, attended the lectures of secular masters. According 
to Eccleston® although ‘“‘the friars were chiefly intent on sim- 
plicity and purity of conscience in all things, they were yet so_ 
keen to attend theological lectures and to perform scholastic 
exercises, that they did not hesitate to go daily to the schools 
of theology however, distant, barefoot, in bitter cold and deep 
mud. Wherefore with the help of the Holy Spirit, within a 
short time many were promoted to the office of preaching.” 
Among the three that Eccleston mentions as thus promoted 
was William of Esseby. ; 

Besides the ‘“‘multi probi bachelarii’’, who joined the friars 
at Oxford in their first temporary abode, Eccleston® mentions 
by name a number of Masters who entered the Order in Eng- 
land in these early years (1227-32) viz. WALTER DE BURGO 
(Burford) ; RICHARD, THE NORMAN; VINCENT OF COVENTRY 
and his brother HENRY; ADAM RUFUS of Oxford (or Exeter) 


° Eccleston, Coll. XI. 
"BF IV, 441. 

Colts V1. 

lc wGoll chit. 
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and ADAM MARSH.?° After the crisis and suspension of classes 
at the University of Paris in 1229" Henry III of England 
invited the masters and scholars of Paris to transfer themselves 
to England. (Document dated July 16, 1229) .2 It appears 
that a number of English friars who had entered the Order in 
Paris returned on this occasion to their native country, among 
them the afore-said Nicholas Rufus, ‘‘an excellent lecturer’ and 
Henry Burford, who filled many offices of trust in the Order,28 
A few years earlier and shortly after Agnellus had come to 
England (1224) four other Parisian masters had arrived from 
Paris, among them being the “distinguished Englishman,’’!4 
Master Aymon (HAYMO OF FAVERSHAM) ® and his socius 
or assistant, Master NICHOLAS OF SANDWICH. All four tecejved 
the habit at St. Denis, (Paris) on Good Friday, April 12, 
1224. Aymon’s coming added greatly to the prestige of the 
friars in England. ‘“‘Both in sermons and in disputations and 
especially in securing the favor of the prelates he assisted very 
much the simplicity of the primitive brethren.’’2® While in Eng- 
land he was in close touch with Oxford, where he presumably 
lectured, in 1232.17 Having already been a master of theology 
when he left Paris, he would seem to have been the logical 
person to be appointed lecturer to the friars at Oxford. But 
AGNELLUS, the Minister Provincial, decided otherwise. “Ox- 
ford seems to have been the only Franciscan school in England 


_ Gf. Father Cuthbert, O.M.Cap., The Romantidsm of St. Francis: ‘‘Adam 
Marsh: an English Franciscan of the Thirteenth Century’? (London: Long- 
mans, 1924) p. 190-235. Adam of Marsh entered the Order “senex et lit- 
teratus’’ according to Mathew of Paris (Chron. May. cf. Ed. Luard, Rolls 
Series, V 619) and according to Fr. Cuthbert’s calculations towards the end 
Sr 1292. bc. p. 132 Note 1. His letters were publ. by Brewer, in the Monu- 
menta Franciscana. Cf. Part III, Ch. II, No. 13 of this present work. 


“Cf. Cath. Encyc. XI 496. 

” Chattularium Univ. Paris. I 119. 
* Eccleston, Coll. III. 

“ Little, in AFH XIX 806. 

* Cf. Vol. I, Part I, Ch. VII. 

* Eccleston, Cap. VI. 


“Cf. Little in AFH XIX 806, Note 4 for critical notes on his literary 
productions. 
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and probably in the whole Order’’ says Mr. Little, “where 
secular masters were chosen to lecture to the friars.”** ‘The 
explanation is probably simple; a man of exceptional abilities 
and position was already available for the post, viz, ROBERT 
GROSSE TESTE: ; 

Born probably about 1175 of poor parents, Grosseteste had 
become in 1214 the foremost teacher at Oxford and been 
appointed with title of Magister scholarum the first Chancellor 
of the young university.!? He was lecturer to the friars from 
1229 or 1230 until his election to the See of Lincoln on 
March 27, 1235. Under this learned master ‘‘of holy memory” 
and ardent friend, who may be justly styled ‘‘the Father of the 
Franciscan School at Oxford, the English friars within a 
short time made invaluable progress both “‘in scholastic dis- 
cussions and in the subtle moralities suitable for preaching. ** 
According ‘to Eccleston, Grosseteste said “‘that unless the friars 
fostered learning and devoted themselves to the study of the 
divine law, of a certainty the same fate would befall us which 
had befallen the other religious Order, whom we see, alas! 
walking in the darkness of ignorance.’’?? Grosseteste’s method 
of teaching as well as the material imparted to his hearers were 
so different from those of the other masters of the Franciscan 
Schools that they then already formed a distinguishing feature 
of the Oxford School, and left an impress on it which con- 
tinued under Thomas Wallensis and Adam Marsh, and for 
several other successive generations, among his other successors 
in the office of lecturer to the friars. 


* AFH XIX 807. 

DeAPTH XL [S07 

PPE GrReportecit. x5252. 

* Eccleston, cap. XI. 

2 De Adventu, Coll. XV. It was a befitting tribute of gratitude to this 
great man that the Capuchins at Oxford, named their House of Studies after - 
Grosseteste. Mr. Little styles the reading of Grosseteste’s name, ““Grosteste’ or 


““Groseteste’’ in the earlier edition of Eccleston (Mon. Franc. I (London, 
1858), 37; and AF I 238) as erroneous. 
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Although it is impossible to state which of his numerous 
writings date from this period?? the chief features of Grosseteste’s 
teaching can be gathered, aside from his own works, from 
the frequent allusions made to them by Roger Bacon,24 who, 
although not as yet a friar, was at Oxford during these years. 
The principal characteristics which distinguished Grossesteste’s 
teaching may be summed up under three heads: 


1) The study of the Bible (Auctoritas itrefragabilis Scrip- 
turae) ; 

2) The study of Languages; and 

3) Mathematics and Physical Science. 


Natural philosophy, Grosseteste taught, is based on mathe- 
matics.*° “There have been found,” says Bacon, ‘“‘some famous 
men such as Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, and friar Adam Marsch 
and some others, who have known how by the power of mathe- 
matics to unfold the causes of all things and to give a suffi- 
cient explanation of human and divine phenomena: and the 
assurance of this fact is to be found in the writings of these 
great men, as, for instance, in their works on the impression 
(of the elements) on the rainbow and the comets, on the 
sphere, and on other questions, appertaining both to theology 
and to natural philosophy.’’?* Grosseteste was succeeded by 
three more secular masters: Master Peter (of Ramsey) who 
afterwards became Bishop in Scotland, probably of Aberdeen, 
in 1247; Roger of Wesham (probably Weasanham in Nor- 
folk), who was made first dean of Lincoln and afterwards 
(Feb. 19, 1245), Bishop of Coventry,?* “vir moribus et sci- 
entia eleganter insignitus’’ ;?> and Master Thomas, the Welsh- 


a GEeAri sc, 


“Roger Bacon who is not very profuse in extending praise, once declared 
that “‘there were no two such scholars to be found elsewhere in Christendom’”’ 
like Grosseteste and his close friend, Adam Marsh. FEC X, 252-3. 

* “Ommes enim causae effectum naturalium habent dari per lineas, angulos 
et figuras. Aliter enim impossibile est scire ‘propter quid’ in illis’ cf. AFH 
XIX, 810 Note 2. 

* “Opus Majus (edit. Bridges) I, 108, cf. AFH XIX, 810 Note. 

* Eccleston, cap. XI. 

*8 Mathew Paris, Chronica Mayora (ed. Luard) IV, 424. 
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man, Archdeacon of Lincoln and later Bishop of St. David, 
Wales, elected July 16, 1247 and consecrated on July 26, 
1248. Roger Bacon alludes several times to the latter's knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, but nowhere expressly states that he 
resembled Grosseteste and Adam Marsh in knowledge of ma- 
thematics or natural philosophy.”® 

The Franciscan School of Oxford was thus guided for 
some eighteen years, (1227-1247) by four secular masters in 
turn. ADAM OF MARSH (de Maresco) about 1247 opens 
the long list of Franciscan Magistri regentes who continued in 
the spirit of their first four secular masters to prepare the friars 
for academic degrees at the University.*° He remained a lector 
at Oxford until his death in 1258. He and his Franciscan fol- 
lowers in the chairs at Oxford shed a lustre not only over the 
whole Order but over the University proper, for it was pre- 
eminently the Grey Friars who in the Middle Ages made Ox- 
ford famous throughout the whole Christian World. 

Through the interest these men took in their studies, the 
fame of the English students reached far beyond their native 
soil. Oxford became not only the training field for lectors 
throughout the English Province but also on the continent, so 
much so that Brother Elias, while General, sent for Friar 
PHILIP the Welshman and ADAM OF YORK tto teach at 
Lyons.*?| Apart from other English Franciscans lecturing at 
this time in other Provinces, e.g. Aymon of Faversham at 
Tours, Bologna and Padua; Alexander of Hales at Paris; Bar- 
tholmaeus Anglicus (Glanville) and Simon Anglicus,* “primus 
lector Theutoniae Saxoniae’ in Germany, probably Sanson the 
Englishman, who lectured at Parma in 1238 and certainly 
Stephen the Englishman who lectured, by wish of the General 
John of Parma, first at Genoa (up to 1249) and later at Rome 


AFH XIX 811. 
AF I 270. 
% Eccleston, Coll. XI. 


* Concerning the last two cf. Fr. Jordani Chronica (ed. H. Boehmer, Lc. 
50; 503:AP I 17 Pais. 
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(from 1250 on) were products of the Oxford School.*? The 


Same is true of those lecturing in English monasteries. 


On his arrival in England (1236) ALBERT OF PISA, 
the General, appointed Friar VINCENT OF COVENTRY 
Lector in London and _ his (Vincent’s) brother, FRIAR 
HENRY Lector in Canterbury. ‘‘And so by degrees’ says 
Eccleston, “‘lecturers were placed in various houses: Friar Wil- 
liam of Leicester at Hereford; Friar Gregory de Bosellis (Bos- 
sells) at Leicester; Friar Gilbert of Cranforth at Bristol: Friar 
John Weston at Cambridge and Friar Adam Marsh at Oxford. 
And the gift of wisdom so overflowed in the English Province 
that before the deposition of Friar William of Nottingham 
(1254) there were in England thirty lecturers who solemnly 
disputed and three or four who lectured without disputation. 
For he had assigned in the universities for every house students 


_ who should succeed the lecturers on their death or removal.’’34 


To the houses here mentioned may be added Gloucester, where 
in 1246 Henry III granted the Grey Friars a turret of the city 
wall close to their house ‘“‘ad tenendum in eadem turella scholas 
de theologia’; Norwich about 1251: and Northampton where 
the King granted the Friars in 1258 ten oaks to build a house 
for their schools.* 

‘Thus the universities in England, Oxford and to a lesser 
degree Cambridge, became, primarily under the influence of 
William of Nottingham, the fourth Provincial Minister (1250- 
1254), training ground for teachers throughout the English 


Province. The ideal—and it was already largely realized—was 


that each house should have a lecturer and that each house 
should have a student being prepared at one of the universities 
to succeed the lectureship when it became vacant, (fratres 


* Cf-AFH XIX 811-4. . 
* Coll. XI. For notes on all of these Masters cf. A. G. Little, Grey Friars 
in Oxford, pp. 134-175. 


> Ci ASG. Little, in AFH XIX 814. 
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assignati) °° It thus happened that soon each of the seven cus- 
todies in the English Province had a special school of theology.* 

The friars from any one monastery of the Custody who 
studied at the University (Oxford or Cambridge) was desig- 
nated as: Fr. N.N. qui stat pro (or de) conventu in untversitate. 
It seems probable, opines Mr. Little, that a “frater quondo 
stabat pro conventu suo’ at Oxford (like the frater assignatus, 
destined later to succeed a Lector) had to obtain some contribu- 
tion (besides books) towards his maintenance at the University 
from his convent or from his friends; but admits that there is 
no evidence on this point in the XIII century and very little in 
later times.*® 

As mentioned, every Province had the right to send two 
students to Paris without any other provision excepting that 
of books. The Constitutions of Narbonne of 1260 contain no 
such ruling for Oxford. We know that in the middle of the 
XIII century the General, John of Parma, sent friars from one 
Province to another to study; thus ca. 1250 he sent two friars 
from the Province of Upper Germany (or Strassbourg) to 
England.*® The General Chapter of Milan in 1285 decreed 
that ‘‘the Province of Aquitaine may send one student to 
Oxford. | 

By 1292 there was such a large number of students at Oxford 
that a Memoriale of the Chapter of Paris of that year provides 
—in order that the burden on the Oxford Monastery be some- 
what relieved—that during vacation the foreign students at 
Oxford be divided equally between Oxford, London and Can- 
terbury, a regard to be had naturally for the outside students 
already at London and Canterbury.*t It was with this same 
purpose in view, i.e., of reducing the financial burdens of the 
Studia Generalia, that the General Chapter of Assisi in 1304 


* Ch oAPH XIX <8 14-5; . 

7 Cf. BF VI 30; cf. Part III, Ch. VI, No. 2. of ithispresent won 
Ch ARH ALY Sis anote= bh. 

% Mon. Franc. I 313. 

2 AE GaN |e 5.65 
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petitioned the General in a Memoriale to be careful about mak- 
ing sufficient and adequate provision for the studentes de gratia, 
lest thereby the convents become overburdened.* 

In the XIV century, despite the provision of the Chapter of 
Venice in 1346 that ‘“‘no friar be sent outside of his native 
province to a studium generale de gratia, excepting Paris,’’# it 
happened that certain other Provinces besides Aquitaine acquired 
the right to send students to Oxford. Thus the Province of 
Strassbourg in 1319 allowed four marks to its students at 
Oxford and Paris, and three marks to students at Padua, Lyons, 
the Roman Curia and elsewhere. I’he Chapter at Rome in 1411 
recognized the right of the same Province of Strassbourgh to 
send students de debito to Oxford, Cambridge and to eight 
other studia generalia, not counting Paris.*4 The General Chap- 
ter at Gran, (Hungary) in 1379 allowed the right of the Prov- 
ince at Milan and Tuscany to send students to Oxford and to 
many other studia.*® Mr. A. G. Little is of the opinion ‘“‘that 
all things considered, it seems probable that Ireland could send 
students de debito to Oxford before the end of the XIII cen- 
tury.”’*° It was only in 1467, however, that the Chapter at 
Florence declared that ‘‘all provinces of the Order may send 
students to the Provinces of England, namely to Oxford and 
Cambridge and other studia of the same province.’’47 Students 
coming from other Provinces to Oxford and other universities 
(except Paris) had to be supplied with clothes by the provinces 
from which they were sent. An exception was made in favor 
of the students ex debito from the Provinces of France and 
Rome.*® The regulations concerning these foreign students and 
contained in the General Constitutions of 1260 and 1292, 
given above, although applying primarily to Paris, applied in 


S AUKGUVA “67% 

PAHS Veo a 03% 

‘ay eed UREA ee 

De Gubernatis, Orbis Seraphicus II]. (Romae, 1684) p. 76. 

* AFH XXIII 268. 

 Sbaraglea, Supplementum ad Script. Ord. Min. (Romee, 1806) p. 717. 
PAE RG 54,110. 
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some modifications both to students sent from other provinces 
to Oxford and to students sent from England to other prov- 
inces.42 The debts incurred for the students at Oxford and 
Cambridge were to be borne equally by the Provinces as reg- 
ulated by the General Chapter.*° 

Basing his statements on certain royal grants, Little con- 
cludes that in 1317 there were 84 Friars Minor at Oxford; in 
1377, 103 friars, who at that time far exceeded the other friar 
Orders at Oxford, viz. the Friars Preachers who numbered 70; 
the Carmelites who had 57 and the Austin friars who had 49. 
These (Franciscans) friars came from not only from all over 
England, but also from France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and 
Germany. During the XIV century, due to the Black Death 
and other unfortunate circumstances, e.g. the Statute of the 
University in 1358 forbidding the Religious Orders to receive ’ 
as a novice any boy under eighteen studying at the said 
University,°2 the number of the Oxford friars was greatly 
diminished. 

The friar schools of England (Oxford and Cambridge), 
supplied not only lecturers to their own houses (cf. supra) as 
well in great Britain as on the continent but also to other Insti- 
tutions outside of the Order.®? No Bachellor was to lecture, 
however, outside the Order without the written permission of 
the General and the General Chapter; and this under pain of 
excommunication ipso facto incurrendam and of privation of 
all other rights and privileges including promotion to the Mag- 
isterium (Chapter of Padua, 1384).5* Friars who were ap- 
pointed to lecture on theology in houses of the Order not 
situated in university towns required according to the declara- 
tions of Alexander IV in 1257 and Clement IV in 1265, no 


* Cf. supra ‘‘A’’ under the Studium Generale of Paris: also AFH XIX 819. 
° Cf. Chapter of Ferrarra, 1382 in MF XXIX 176(3). 
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® Little, Grey Friars, p. 80. Little, l.c. P. B bods 

i= Ch. Isittld, hen 821. 

* MPF XXIX, 178 (4). 
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license from any authority outside the Order;®*> whereas those 
appointed to lecture ‘‘in places where a university flourished”’ 
had to conform to the laws and customs of the University. At 
Oxford therefore, a friar, before he could be recognized as a 
teacher had to be approved by the authorities both of his Order 
and of the university.°® In the XIII century the appointment 
of the lector was reserved to the Provincial Minister with the 
consent of the Provincial Chapter. In practice, the person recom- 
mended by the leading brethren at Oxford was assigned to the 
office.°’ Although the teacher of Scriptures (cursor bibliae) in 
the Convent of London was chosen from the custodies in rota- 
tion, there is no evidence that this practice ever prevailed in 
regard to the choice of the lector at Oxford. The General Min- 
ister and General Chapter had nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment at Oxford,®® and Cambridge until 1336, when Benedict 
XII enacted ‘‘that of the friars who shall be appointed to read 
the sentences at Oxford two shall be taken for two years from 
the province of England to be elected by the English Provincial 
Chapter; the third for the third year shall be taken from other 
parts of the Order to be elected by the General Chapter in turn 
from the cisalpine and the ultra montane parts.’"°? The same 
was enacted for Cambridge. ‘There is some evidence,’’ says 
Mr. Little, “‘that this decree was carried out at Cambridge; 
now that it was carried out at Oxford. Oxford seems to have 
resisted the innovation successfully and to have remained a 
studium generale under provincial administrations.’’® The 
friars studying at the University were subject to the same 
regulations as were the seculars. The fact that both the Friars 
Preachers and the Friars Minor refused to take degrees in any 


pADRoibr2c0s = 1H," 19. 

* Cf. AFH XIX 821-2. For the relations of the friar lecturers to the 
University cf. Little, l.c. 823-831. 

*™ Mon::Franc. J 357. 

8 An exception is the case of Ralph of Colebruce, but the circumstances 
were peculiar, cf. AFH XIX, 837. 
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~ APH XIX, 822. 
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faculties except those of Theology and Canon Law gave rise 
to certain complications, for the customs of the university 
required that a candidate for a theological degree should first 
have graduated in the Arts. The university finally compromised 
in granting graces for those who had not the M A degree by 
decreeing that the friars seeking a Master’s degrees in ‘I heology 
and Canon Law shall at least have incepted in Arts and lectured 
on one book of the Canon of the Scriptures, or on the Sen- 
‘tences, or in history, and publicly have preached at the Uni- 
versity ;° also that their period of theological study shall last 
two years longer than if they had first taken the M A degree. 
The whole of the eight years study of Arts, and apparently 
all six (seven) years of Theology, excepting one year, might 
be spent outside the university. It was not until after nine 
years’ study of Theology that the friar could respond in a. 
public disputation of the masters of theology; and after such 
responsion he might be admitted or licensed to lecture on the 
Sentences®2 in preparation for his Master’s degree.°° After re- 
ceiving his Master’s degree®* the friar had to lecture normally 
for two years from the date of the conferment. But the rule 
was not enforced very strictly and the period seem to have 
varied from three years to a year and a half or less.®* During 
‘this period of ‘‘necessary regency’ the newly made Masters had 
at the same time the office of lector in the Franciscan School. 


A list of Masters of Theology who took their degrees 
at Oxford up to probably 1349, will be found in Eccles- 
ton, Coll. XI, and in the additions made by his continua- 
tors. For bio-bibliographical notes on both these first, as 
also all succeeding Masters (67 in all), up to the time of 
the dissolution, cf. A. G. Little in AFH XIX 83-63; 
also Id. in the Grey Friars in Oxford pp. 134-175. 


Oe A. G. Little in AFH XIX 823-4 
ioe 
 “T ecturing on the Sentences was preparatory to the master’s degree,” says 
A. G. Little in Essays etc. p. 184. . 
For the ceremonies of inception in teaching and the reception of the Mas- 
ster’s degree cf. AFH XIX 823-4. 
® Essays, p. 185. 
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An incomplete list of Bachellors who read at Oxford 
is given in AFH XIX 864-874. This list of lectors in- 
cludes such prominent men as ADAM OF MARSH (Doc- 
tor Illustrius), the first Franciscan to master at Oxford, 
an ‘‘ideal tutor’’ who had the faculty of seeing the bent of 
each pupil’s mind and encouraging him to follow it’’;*° 
THOMAS OF YORK, who wrote an excellent treatise 

on Metaphysics, which according to Little is worth re- 
printing, for in the opinion of Msgr. Grabmann “‘1t is the 
only presentation of the system of metaphysics produced 
in the best period of Scholasticism”’ ;°* RICHARD RUFUS 
of Cornwall; JOHN WALLENSIS,** who devoted him- 
self to the expounding of the Bible; JOHN PECKHAM, 
successor to St. Bonaventure as lector at Paris (1279), 
and later Archbishop of Canterbury, (1279-1292); 
WILLIAM OF GAINSBOROUGH; WILLIAM OF 
WARE, (Guarro, Varro) ,7 Master of Scotus;** ROB- 
PeeOor- LEICESTER, ete:* 


6 AG. Little in Essays op. cit. p. 185; in Grey Friars p. 134; Father 


Cuthbert, The Romanticism of St. Francis (1924) pp. 190-235. Paris 
sought to obtain his services, but Grosseteste remonstrated and saved him for 
Oxford. Hutton, op. cit. p. 134; Grey Friars 67, 137; Franciscan Studies 
1, -10; 

* Quoted by A. G. Little in Essays p. 186; cf. also AFH XIX 875-930: 
A. G. Little Grey Friars, p. 140-2; Id. Essays, p. 185. 

® Cf, Little, Grey Friars, p. 151-2; Essays, 187; AFH XIX, 846-850. 

° Cf, AFH XVII and Liber Memorialis p. 130. 

Cf. Little, Grey Friars, pp. 154-6; AF III 361, 370; Mariano da Flo- 
rentia (ed. Quar), p. 146; ib. II p. 90 Note 4; 91; Franciscan Studies I, 
10, Hier. Spettman, O.F.M. in Franz. Studien (Fr. St. TIPAG9 1-5 et 7-0- 
207). For Peckham’s part in the question of Evangelical Poverty, i.e. his 
Tractatus de Paup. Evang. written against Gerard d’ Abbeville cf. Liv. Oliger 
Omer se. 1V (1917) 127-76 and C.-L. Kingsford, A, G. Little, 
and FE. Tocco, Fratris Johannis Peckham, quondam Atchieptscopt Cantuar- 
iensis Tractatus tres de Paupertate cum Bibliographia (Aberdoninae;. Typ. 
Acad., 1910) (AFH IV 147-152). For his relation to Augustinianism 
and not unfriendly regard of St. Thomas Aquin cf. P. André Callabaut, 
O.F.M. in AFH XVIII 441-472. For notes on Peckham’s Commentary on 
the 4th Book of the Sentences” cf. Hier. Spettmann in Zeitschrift f. Theologte 
LII 332-379). For other bio-biblographical notes cf. Wadding and Sbara- 
glea, Scriptores (Ed. Nardecchia) Vol. I 147 ffse-and ubs: Vol) III, Part I, 
Sie OO 

™ AFH III 324, (May 19). 

™ Little, Grey Friars p. 213. 

ARAN 37. 

™ Cf. Little The Grey Friars, Index, and Wadding and Sbaraglea under the 
respective names. For an incomplete Franciscan list of Bachellors who lectured 
at Oxford cf. AFH XIX 869-873. 
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Three of the most famous names among the Franciscans, 
however, who lectured at Oxford do not appear in Eccleston’s 
list: ROGER BACON, DUNS SCOTUS and WILLIAM OF 
OCKHAM. The reason is that none of them had received the 
Master’s degree at Oxford. ROGER BACON probably never 
was a Doctor of Theology; nevertheless, it is true that he learnt 
the most fruitful part of his philosophy at Oxford. DUNS 
SCOTUS,” became a D.D., to use the expression of Mr. Little, 
at Paris, yet, his largest and most important work, the earlier 
commentary on the Sentences, was the result of lectures deliy- 
ered at Oxford between 1300 and 1302. OCKHAM,” the 
Doctor Singularis lectured on the Sentences as Bachelor at Ox- 
ford ca. 1320 and had fulfilled all the conditions required for 
the D.D. degree (as the title inceptor applied to him shows) 
when his academic career was cut short by a summons of the. 
papal court to answer charges of heresy preferred against him 
as a result of his Oxford lectures,”” which eventually formed 
the basis of Nominalism or Ockhanism and which soon spread 
to all the universities and dominated eventually European 
thought for the next two centuries.”8 

Other famous men connected with Oxford Franciscan House 
of Studies, were: Bl. AGNELLUS OF PISA, the first Provincial 
of England; RICHARD OF INGEWORTHE or Indewurde (Nor- 
folk), the first Minorite, who according to Eccleston, preached 
to the people “‘citra montes’’, established the first Franciscan 
house in London (at Cornhill) and founded the original con- 
vent at Oxford; RICHARD OF DEVON, a young acolyte, of the 
original nine who had come to England with Agnellus; ADAM 
OF OXFORD, a master before he entered the Order, assistant or 


*® Cf. Little, Grey Friars 219-222. “ 

° Cf. Little, Grey Friars 77; 224-234: cf. Part 1, Ch. XIV: 

"Pelzer, “Les 51 articles de G. Occam censurés 4 Avignon 1326” in 
Revue d’hist. ecclesiastique XVIII (1922). Concerning Ockham’s early 
life, see J. Hofer’s article in AFH VI 209-33); cf. Part I, Chapter XIV. 
~ ™ Cf. Franz: Card. Ebrle, Ausbreitung und teilweise Vorherrschaft des 
Nominalismus in 14 u. 15 dht. in Der Sentenzkommentar Peters von Can- 


dia (1925); Little, Essays 189-190; Id. Grey Friars, 77, 224-234. 
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secretary to the great Adam Marsch, whom he induced to join 
the Grey Friars; ADAM RUFUS, who studied under Grosseteste 
in the early part of the XIII century; HENRY OF RERESBY, 
vicar of the Custos of Oxford and later, by appointment of 
Elias, first Provincial of Scotland; ALBERT OF PISA, Agnellus’ 
successor as Provincial of England, by appointment of Elias 
ca. 1236, (21% yrs.) and later, after Elias’ deposition, Minister 
General (1239-1240); WILLIAM OF NOTTINGHAM, (d. 
1336)%° who as Vicar for Fr. Aymon in England (1239) and 
later from (1240 on) as Provincial of the English Province, 
was energetic in furthering the study of theology and in devel- 
oping the educational organization of the Franciscans in Eng- 
land, and wih the assistance of John Kethene and Gregory de 


 Bosellis carried a decree ‘‘almost against the whole Chapter’ of 


Metz concerning the non-acceptance of the Fiscal Procurators, 
which probably caused his deposition (although re-elected later 
Provincial by the English Friars) ; THOMAS OF ECCLESTON, 
the earliest historian of the Franciscan Order in England and 
student at Oxford under Grosseteste; RICHARD MIDDLETON 
(cf. infra) who with others, doctors and bachellors was ap- 
pointed to examine the doctrines of Peter John Olivi, lectured 
to Duns Scotus and wrote, according to Wadding, on the 
Immaculate Conception;8° WILLIAM DE LA MARE, de Mara, or 
Lamarensis, a disciple of St. Bonaventure at Paris and standard 
bearer of the Anti-Thomists, who true to his criticism of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, published in 1284 his Correctorium operum 
fratris Thomae; ROGER CONWAY, controversalist and twenty- 
second Provincial of England (d. 1360) ;8* WILLIAM WOOD- 
FORD or Widford, one of the most determined opponents of the 
Wiclifites: PETER PHILARGHI or Philargus of Candia, (Doctor 
Refulgidus) the later Pisan Pope, Alexander V; HENRY STAN- 


@®Cf APH XX 232-3; A. G. Little, Studies in Franciscan History, p. 


163-4: Antonianum V, (1930) 509. ‘Wm. of Nottingham and the Dis- 
tinctio formals.” 
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DISH, staunch opponent of Erasmus,*? court preacher at the 
beginning of Henry VIII's reign, warden of the Grey Friars 
of London, and later Provincial Minister, Bishop of Asoph, 
(1518) royal ambasador to Denmark (1524), Catherine of 
Aragon’s chief counsellor (1528) in the royal divorce suit 
(1528 d. July, 1535) etc.8? Some other English scholars of 
note were: WALTER BARLEY, (Bartlett) a disciple of Scotus, 
and tutor of King Edward III of England, who taught at 
Paris and Oxford and was known as the Doctor Planus et 
Clarus; Fr. HUGH OF NEWCASTLE, who taught at Newcastle 
(Doctor Scholasticus) ; WALTER BRINKLEY (Doctor Bonus) 
who taught at Oxford; ROBERT COTTON, (Doctor Amenus), 
a teacher at Paris; GODFREY DE FONTIBUS (Doctor Veneran- 
dus) master at Paris;** FRANCIS OF THE MARCHES, lector at 
Paris and master at Oxford, etc. 

No wonder then, that the German Fr. Holzapfel, ORM. 
quoting the Swiss Fr. Felder, O.M. Cap. could say that 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, the English nation had given 
the Franciscan Order a greater number of truly superior and 
original scholars than all the other nations put together.’ 
‘‘Indeed’’ to continue with Fr. Felder, ‘‘if we consider the real 
leaders of the Minorite Schools, they all belonged, with the 
exception of Bonaventure, to England.’’8* The exchange of 
professors between England and the Continent, as well as the 
sending of students back and forth was one of the most- 
important factors in causing the XIII century to become the 
peack of Franciscan literary and academic culture. The petty 
jealousies and rivalries of the XIV century put an unfortunate 


* Little, Grey Friars p. 112-113. 


“ For bio-bibliographical notes on these friars and many other English 
Franciscan Scholars not mentioned, cf. A. G. Little, The ROG! Poa at 
Oxford, 176-294; AFH IV, 547. 


*“ Wadding SS. p. 98. 
* Histoire Des Etudes, etc. p. 327-328. 
* Handbuch d. Geschichte des Franziskanerorders, p. 277. 
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end to this salutary exchange.*? As a result science in the 
Order retrogressed. “—he long French wars and the hatred of 
the English engendered thereby caused the Chancellor in 1367 
to publish a royal proclamation at Carfax ordering all French 
students at Oxford, both religious and secular, to leave the 
kingdom. 

A few years later, 1388, a royal writ was issued to the 
Warden of the Grey Friars at Oxford warning him to admit 
no foreign friars who might reveal to the enemy ‘‘the secrets 
and counsel of our kingdom;”’ also to expell any friars for 
whose good behaviour he would not be responsible, or who 
would not pray or celebrate Masses for the King and the good 
estate of the realm.*® And withal, the Franciscan spirit of 
poverty and simplicity remained intact among the XIII century 
English lectors and students. One need but read only the first 
few chapters of Eccleston’s, De Adventu Fratrum Min. in 
Angliam to become convinced of this fact. Agnellus, the first 
Provincial, was so strict that he did not want his friars to 
acquire at Oxford even a foot of soil more than was absolutely 
necessary.®® In a previous Chapter” reference was made to the 
high esteem in which Bl. John of Parma, whose zeal for 
poverty and spirituality was, after St. Francis, second to none, 

held the English Province. He had wished that it were placed 
_ in the midst of the whole world so as to serve all other churches 
as a model and example.®! But unfortunately with the advent 
of the Renaissance not only this good discipline among the 
students (cf. infra) at Oxford, relaxed but the friars themselves 
became during the following three centuries (XIV-XVI) the 
object of repeated attacks occasioned by the controversies of the 
| Pre-Reformation heretics in England; by rivalries with other 
Orders; through condemnation of certain of their lectors by 


a os 

8 Cf. Little, Grey Friars 68-71. ; 

: ® Close Roll, 12 Rich. II, in 42. App. B. quoted by Little, Grey Friars, 
faeD 86. 

* Eccleston, I.c. Coll. X. 

--Partel, Chap. Vl: 
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the Holy See; by difficulties with the University proper; and 
by the final dissolution of the once famous Franciscan School 
at Oxford by the English Crown. It is the common mixture 
of struggle and success; persecution and victory; dissolution and 
heretage, that attended so many other human, albeit ecclesi- 
astical, institutions throughout the centuries of the Church’s. 
history.°? 

‘The Franciscans at Oxford were among the first to take 
exception to John Wyclif’s teachings, a fact that augmented in 
the whole of England the unmerited popularity of his heresies 
throughout the XIV century.®*® At an assembly of learned men 
(theologians) at Oxford in 1381 or beginning of 1382 Fr. 
JOHN TYSSINGTON, the twenty-seventh Provincial (d. 1395) 
and a leading doctor at the university, was fcremost in con- 
demning Wyclif’s Confessto concerning Transubstantiation and 
the Blessed Eucharist.°* At the ecclesiastical Court held at 
Black Friars, London, May 18th, the next year, five Franciscan 
doctors at Oxford and Cambridge were among the signers of 
the twenty-four conclusions against the heretic. After the 
death of Wyclif, THOMAS ARUNDEL, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, held a convocation at St. Paul’s in London, and 
publicly condemned the eighteen heretical propositions which 
the Grey Friar, Fr. WILLIAM WOODFORD, “‘the leader of the 
Oxford Minorites in their controversy with the reformer and 
his followers’’®> had drawn up from Wyclif’s famous Trialogus. 
Equally zealous in this matter was Fr. THOMAS WOL- 
WARD, who is styled by Mr. Little ‘“‘one of the most deter- 
mined opponents of the ‘““Wycliffites,”’°* and by Wadding an 


” “Ad tantam quoque perfectionem provinciam Anglicanam provexerat ut 


frequenter diceret Minister Generalis, Frater Joannes de Parma, cum esset in 
Anglia: “‘O utinam talis provincia posita esset in medio mundi, ut omnibus 
esse posset ecclesiis in exemplum’”’ Eccleston Coll. XV, in AF I, 254. 
* Cf. Little The Grey Friars Chap. VI. 

* Cf. Little, Grey Friars p. 81 ff. 

*’ Confessio contra confessionen Joannis Wudclif, cf. Little, Grey Friars, 
Digi. 

* Little, Grey Friars, p. 81. 
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“extirpator of heretics.’’°* When a second synod was held at 
St. Paul’s in 1408 to check the spread of the heresy, Fr. WILL- 


IAM BUTLER was chosen to preach before the distinguished 


assembly.°** His dogged defense of the Church’s doctrine 
against Wyclif and his followers will go down in history as 
one of the glorious pages of the Grey Friars at Oxford. 
Unfortunately this was offset by the controversy concerning 
“Evangelical Poverty’ under John XXII.°® Originally merely 
a legal quibble the dispute under the hands of the aforesaid 
WILLIAM OF OCKHAM became transformed into an exam- 
ination of the claims of the Papacy, and, by virtue of the 
nefarious influence of MARSILIUS OF PADUA, of the whole rela- 
tion of Church and State. Ockham, who was at ‘“‘once the 
glory and the reproach of his Order,’’°° and his associates 
dragged with them a large part of the Community, thus casting 
a blemish as well on the Franciscan School at Oxford as on 
the whole Order, whose very existence thereby became threat- 
ened. In Philosophy too Ockham had many followers at 
Oxford in the XIV century so that the Franciscan convent was, 
like the rest of the University, divided on the question of 
Nominalism and Realism. The discussion concerning the pov- 
erty of Christ was made all the more acute by the practical 
divorcement of the real practice of poverty on the part of its 
theoretical defenders and leading protagonists. “‘It was prob- 
ably the glaring contrast between the lofty claims of the friars 


and their actual life, rather than any inferiority in their mo- 
tality as compared with the secular priests, which exposed them 
to the bitterest denunciations and taunts of the reformer,’ says 
Be ietie,193 


This unfortunate controversy was proceeded by a rivalry 


between the Franciscans and Dominicans which in the begin- 


” Grey Friars, p. 246, where also a list of his works is given. Cf. ib. p. 81. 

PAM AV,<129: ff. 

*° Cf. Anthony Parkinson, O.F.M., Collectanea Anglo-Minortica or a Col- 
lection of the Antiquities of the English Franciscans (London, 1726) pp. 
178, 181, 182, 183, 191; Francis B. Steck, O.F.M., Franciscans and the 
Protestant Revolution in England. (Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1920. 

*® Cf. Part I, Chapter XIII and XIV. 

™ Little, Grey Friars p. 77 Note 3. 
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ning rather friendly soon developed into open antagonism. 
‘The causes were various. First there was the question of the 
sacred stigmata of St. Francis, which seemed to be a thorn in 
the side of certain Dominicans all the more so, since the Fran- 
ciscans exalted the singular privilege granted their founder to 
the apparent minimizing of the founders of other religious 
Orders. The glory of St. Francis naturally cast its glamour 
also on his Order. The controversy had first taken place at 
Olmiutz in Austria when the Archbishop of that diocese asserted 
he had never seen the stigmata either on the body of St. Francis 
or on any other saint. he Dominican, Eberhard of Troppau, 
followed in the footsteps of the Archbishop and accused the 
Franciscans of being deceivers. The matter was referred to 
Rome and the issue was temporarily settled.1°? Oxford had 
certainly heard about it. 

‘Then there was the corresponding question of moral pre- 
cedence ‘‘as to which of them should be the greater,’’1°? a con- 
troversy which in 1243, according to Matthew of Paris devel- 
oped into an “‘terrible scandal.’’1°* Already in the XIII cen- 
tury, on request, one lecturer to the Friars Minor at Oxford 
was removed from the convent while another was suspended 
for causing offense to the Friars Preachers. The ill feeling 
between the two was augmented, according to a letter of Jordan, 
Master of the Dominicans, (1223-36) by the proselytizing 
tendencies and methods of the two Orders in obtaining new 
recruits: the “‘spem bonae captionis’’. 

The Dominicans, according to Eccleston, ‘‘were want to 
profess on the day of their entry, if they liked, as did Friar R. 
(1.e. Robert, not Roger) Bacon of good memory.’’°* The 
Franciscan Friar Albert of Pisa, while Provincial of England, 
obtained a restraining Bull from Gregory IX, prohibiting the 


™ Grey Friars, p. 78. 

*™ K. Eubel, O.M.Conv., Geschichte der Oberdeutschen Provinz, (Wirtz- 
burg 1886) p. 27-28. 

™ Luke 19, 46. 

*° Chronicon Maj. IV 279. 

“* Lettres du B. Jourdain de Saxe (Paris, 1865) pp. 28, 66 etc., p. 126 
as quoted by Little, The Grey Friars, p. 71 Note 4. 
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practice. ““Ihe Friars Preachers were not to bind anyone so 
as to prevent him entering any Order he chose, nor were the 
friars to admit their novices to profession until the year of 
probation had been completed.’’?°7 The Dominicans on their 
part claimed the same privileges, and obtained from Innocent 
IV an injunction to the effect that ‘‘no Friar Minor should 
receive those bound to them (suos obligatos) (i.e. Domini- 
cans) and if he did so, he should be excommunicated ipso facto; 
and they consented to the same privilege about those bound to 
us.”’ (i.e. the Franciscans). Eccleston claims that the Dom- 
inicans got the better part of the deal because ‘‘they scarcely let 
any one go.’ “But not long” he adds “‘did this tribulation 
last; for Friar WILLIAM OF NOTTINGHAM and PETER 
OF TEWKESBURY obtained from Innocent IV a revocation 
of his constitution.1°° The antaganism of the two Orders be- 
came likewise manifest in the burning questions of the day. 
The Oxford Franciscans were among the staunchest supporters 
of SIMON DE MONTFORT; the Oxford Dominicans seem 
to have sided with the King.1°® The same rivalry made itself 
felt in the sphere of Philosophy and Theology at Oxford as 
on the Continent, especially later when SCOTUS arrived on 
the scene. The Angelic Doctor, ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, 
following Aristotle and against Averroes,"!° had taught that 
the individualizing principle was not form but matter. How 
then, asked his opponents, could the individual exist in the non- 
material world? Such a theory seemed to be in contradiction to 
the doctrine of heaven and life after death, and the Church 
rallied to the side of the Franciscans. Although the Dominican, 
ARCHBISHOP KILWARDBY, while at Oxford in 1276 
condemned the Thomistic theory among other errors, the Friars 
Preachers were not so keen about having the matter aggravated 


naMono prance 17°56. 

8 Mon. Franc. I, 56; Wadding AM III 400, cf. AFH VIII 389-447; 
X 271-288. 

* Mon. Franc. I, 56; AM III, 433-5. 

™° Cf. The New Internctional Encyc. (New York: cf. Dodd, Meade. & 
Cori 373) sVol- XVI: 202-3. 
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by a Franciscan rival. JOHN PECKHAM, now Archbishop 
of Canterbury (1284), was attacked both by the Provincial 
of the Black Friars in a congregation at Oxford and in an 
anonymous pamphlet, apparently by a Cambridge Dominican, 
which Peckham describes as ‘‘a cursed page and infamous leaf 
whose beginning is headless, whose middle malignant, and 
whose end foolish and formless.’ Peckham who, as Arch-~ 
_ bishop, had directed his measures against the Dominican opin- 
10n was accused of having sown discord between the Order and 
of unduly favoring the Franciscans. Peckham retorted by claim- 
ing that he had not consulted the Franciscans in the whole 
controversy and that in forbidding the Dominicans to continue 
teaching their erroneous opinions at Oxford he was activated 
not by personal animosity but merely by a sense of duty—to 
“rescue our children as far as we can from the traps of error,’’1™ 
Trouble also arose with the Austin friars because the Francis- 
cans at Oxford had received one of the formers’ members into 
their ranks; but Peckham ruled that ‘‘it was lawful to change 
a vow for a better one’ and wrote to the Chancellor of the 
University that he himself would admit members of other 
Orders if he were still Provincial Minister.122 Peckham further- 
more, besides condemning what he considered erroneous opin- 
ions of the Dominicans at Oxford, denied the claims of superi- 
ority which they put forth. The Franciscan claimed precedence 
on the ground of their humility (‘which of course’ as Mr. 
Little very truly says, ‘‘dwindled in inverse ratio as their asser- 
tion of it grew’’) 143 and of their absolute poverty. Archbishop 
Peckham enunciated a formula which for the present added to 
the esteem of the Franciscans in the rest of the world at the 
expense of the other Orders, but which in the next century was 
condemned by the Inquisitors and John XXII, and formed 
the text of the controversy “De Paupertate Christi.” Peckham 
defined the poverty of the Apostles as “having no title to any 
property real or personal, private or common’: hence the 
™ Cf. The Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. V, Ch. XXIII. | 


~ ™' Ef. Little, Grey Friars, p. 73-74. 
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Minorites, in following this example, were in a state of ‘‘per- 
fection’”’ and lived a holier life than any other Order of the 


Church. But the Dominicans doubted the premises of the 


learned Archbishop’s formula; and thus the conclusion fell too, 
all the more so since in 1269, after a controversy concerning 
the issue between the two Orders had arisen, a certain Domini- 
can, named SOLOMON OF INGEHEM had accused the 
Franciscans of receiving money either with their own hands or 
through a third party. The accusation was denied, or at the 
most, conceded to have been the transgression of one individ- 
ual. Peace was eventually restored by the interposition of the 
Chancellor and leading Secular Masters, at whose recommenda- 
tion Friar Solomon withdrew his words.114 

Thereupon followed during the XIV century the unfor- 
tunate theoretical disputes under John XXII concerning evan- 
gelical poverty in which William of Ockham (as mentioned) 
took such a prominent part; as also the attack on the friars by 


_ RICHARD FITZRALPH, Archbishop of Armagh, (former Fellow 


of Balliol College (before 1325) and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity (1333) who, while assailing the whole principle of 


mendicancy, accused the friars at Oxford of “stealing chil- 
dren” i.e. of secretly inducing them to enter the Mendicant 


Orders. He was ably answered by ROGER CONWAY OF IRE- 
LAND.*° In 1357, the Archbishop was cited to appear and 
defend himself before the Papal Court at Avignon. On No- 
vember 8, in a solemn assembly of Pope and Cardinals, he made 


a defiant speech in defense of the parish priests against the 


Mendicants, whom he claimed were misusing their privilege of 
hearing confessions of the youth at the College by enticing 
them to join their Orders. As a result, he said parents were 


_ afraid to send their sons to the Universities and preferred to 
_ keep them at home as tillers of the soil."* The friars were also 


_ accused of having made use of their position as confessors to 


Bt pe? 5; 


Sel cepe 70-77. 
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stir up the peasants’ revolt. On February 18, 1382, the heads 
of the four Mendicant friaries at Oxford sent a letter to JOHN 
OF GAUNT denying the charge and begging his protection; 
all evils they complained were attributed to them, and their 
lives were in danger. Their chief enemy was NICHOLAS HERE- 
FORD, who in the Lent of the same year preached a sermon at 
St. Mary’s, in which he argued that no “‘religious should be 
admitted to any degree at Oxford.’’ He again attacked the 
monks and friars and mendicancy in general in the principal 
English sermon of the year delivered by appointment and by 
wish of the Chancellor Ascension Day (May 15) at Fride- 
swides Cross. Additional opposition to the friars followed as 
a result of their stand taken against Wyclif (to which reference 
has already been made). The friars in general opposed the 
heretic whereas the University tried to defend its former Mas- 
ter until the last. “he Chancellor and Proctors resented, as an 
interference with their rights, the fact that the Archbishop had 
sent PETER STOCKES, a Carmelite, to publish at Oxford the 
condemnation of ten of Wyclif’s conclusions found heretical 
and fourteen found erroneous at the famous ‘‘Council of the 
Earthquake’’ which met at Blackfriars at London, May 19, 
1382. It was only under pressure from the Crown that on 
June 15 the Chancellor was compelled to publish the condem- 
nation of the twenty four conclusions ‘‘and he thus so roused 
the seculars against the religious that many of the latter feared 
death, the seculars crying out that they (the friars) wanted to 
destroy the University, though really they (the religious) only 
defended the cause of the Church.’’1?” 

Further animosity was engendered by the stand taken by the 
Mendicants regarding the tradition common to all the great 
medieval Universities—the tradition of intellectual freedom. 
They upheld the claim of Archbishop ARUNDEL to visit the 
University and lent their support to the rigid censorship which 
he established. As a counter-attack SIMON LANGHAM sent 
thirty errors of the friars to the University, and it was enacted 


“Tittle, ib. p. 79. 
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that no one should presume to defend or approve these tenets 
in the schools or elsewhere on pain of the greater excommuni- 
cation.1!8 

“The history of the fourteen and fifteen centuries,”’ says 
Mr. Little,’ affords many other hostilities with which the 
friars and especially the Minorites, were regarded at the Uni- 
versity,'?° e.g. the subject of academic degrees and the so-called 
_ “wax doctors’; (cf. infra) the subject of titles;#2° the sym- 
_ pathy for Richard II, which provoked the ire of Henry IV etc. 
In 1402, eight Minorites of the Leicester friary were seized and 
convicted on their own admission or having organized an 
armed revolt to find King Richard and restore him to the 
throne. They were condemned to be hanged and decapitated 
at Tyburn. The sentence was carried out in the sight of many 
thousands without any ecclesiastical protest. One of these 
Friars was ROBERT FRISBY, an old man and Master in Theo- 
logy at Oxford.!?1 | - 

Finally, came the necessary attitude of the Grey Friars 
towards the REFORMATION in its intellectual, religious and 
political aspects. As against Wyclif, so likewise against ERAS- 
_ MUS and LUTHER, a determined front was shown. HENRY 
_ VIII's rebellion against Rome was the beginning of the Grey 
Friars’ end. The Oxford House of Studies like their many 
_ other monasteries was visited by the King’s emissaries in 1535 
and in 1538; and the friary was suppressed.'2? The fact that 
the inspectors found little of any value; scraps of lead from the 
water conduits; some old church vestments; cheap chalices and 
other inexpensive appurtenances!?* is a tribute to the Grey 
Friars at Oxford, that until the end as a body they preserved 
the spirit of poverty which characterized Agnellus and his first 
group of English friars. 


*y _Lithericep os 

*° Wood, Annals, I, 481; Little, lc. p. 85. 
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‘Thus ended one of the most glorious pages of Franciscan 
educational, scientific and academic achievements. Despite the 
various controversies, that only tended to sharpen the acumen 
of their minds; and the ultimate dissolution under Henry VIII, 
which only perpetuated the better their memory, the Grey 
Friars’ School at Oxford will ever remain a treasured heritage 
both to the famous University and to the whole Franciscan 
Order.** The motto “‘in doctrina et sanctitate’’ may well be 
placed before the first as well as at the end of the last chapter of 
its history. 


™ “The Friary was wretchedly poor and in a ruinous condition and few 


do give any alms to them,’’ Cromwell, Corresp. 2nd Series. Vol XXIII, p. 
711 a. (J. London to T. Cromwell, Aug. 14, 1538; Little 116-118. 


™ “Summary of Events held at Oxford in 1924 on the occasion of the 
700th Anniversary of the Coming of the Friars to Oxford’ in FEC X, 253. 


Ven John Duns Scotus; Doctor Subtilis. - 
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C. Cambridge and the Lesser other English Houses 
of Studies. 


Due to the impetus to learning given at Oxford excellent 
theological and philosophical schools arose throughout Eng- 
land, not only because they had Oxford always before their 
eyes as an illuminating and diffusing torch of knowledge but 
also, and in particular, because its graduates, Masters and 
Bachellors, were occupying the Order’s cathedras.! Chief among 
these English schools fashioned after Oxford was Cambridge.? 
Here also, although in a lesser degree, future lectors for the 
English Franciscan Houses of Studies were formed.? The same 
traditional love for learning amidst the direst poverty charac- 
terized the early Grey Friars at Cambridge as at Oxford. Ec- 
cleston vouches for the fact that under Brother RICHARD 
OF INGWORTH all money was proscribed in the Custody of 


Cambridge so that when Brother Albert of Pisa visited that 


Custody the brethren were not wearing cloaks,‘ certainly a 
great hardship in England during the winter months. Among 


_ the lectors at Cambridge mentioned by. Eccleston are: 


Brother VINCENT OF COVENTRY, JOHN OF WESTON, WIL- 
LIAM OF PORTEVIN, and BROTHER HUMPHREY.® Mr. Little 
in his edition of Eccleston (pp. 71-74) gives an additional 
list of “Masters of the Friars Minor of Cambridge’ taken 
from the Cotton Manuscript.* In his classical article in the 
Archivum Franc. Hist... he draws attention to the fact 


bi Ci Eccleston, : in AF I 238 and Felder, Histoire, p. 322. 


? For literature cf. under B ‘‘Oxford’’. Fora history of the foundation 
and site cf. Part I, Ch. II; Eccleston, De Adventu etc 7Colle tl and IV; Hut- 
ton; The Franciscans in England, -op. cit. p. 54, cf. A. G. Little, ‘“The Friars 
in the University of Cambridge” in Engl. Rev. 1935 p. 686-96; cf. CF I 
414 (61). 

* Felder, I.c. p. 324; Holz. p. 277. 

* Coll. VIII. 
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* A list of about 74 friars who lectured at Cambridge up to about the year 
1360 will be found. in the Analecta Franc. I 271-3; also an appendix to 
Eccleston taken. from the Cotton MS (Codex B. fol. 78 (cf. AF I 218, 
Note 1) and publ. in Little’s translation of Eccleston, pp. 71-74. 
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that whereas at Oxford up to 1349 mention is made of 
only one foreign. Master (Laurentius Briton),® there were 
among the Cambridge lectors in Eccleston’s list (which was 
later continued up to 1360) several foreigners, e.g. No. 59: 
Joannes de Casale, ‘‘provinciae Januae’’ (Genoa); No. 64, 
Jacobus de Penna ‘‘postea Episcopus’’—perhaps Jacobus de 
Tolomaeis, Bishop of Narni, the only Franciscan Bishop of 
Italy between 1348 and 1374 who is described as a ‘'magister 
theologiae’”; No. 66, Petrus de Aragonia; and No. 70, Ro- 
gerius de Cecilia. A little later, Friar Bartholomew Rinonico 
of Pisa, the author of the Liber Conformitatum,°® although 
deputed in the General Chapter of 1373 “‘ad legendam senten- 
tias in studio Cantabricae pro magisterio obtinendo”’ was pre- 
vented from going there on account of war.’® 
The Franciscan House of Studies at Cambridge became in- 
corporated with the University about 1240 and later developed 
not only into one of the most beautiful buildings surrounding 
the famed university, but also one of the most spacious, where 
the learned convened and held public assemblies, especially for 
the so-called “‘Vesperae’’ i.e. disputations preceding the grant- 
ing of the doctor’s degree.1! The laureate itself was conferred 
in the Church of the Franciscan Friars.1? In fact according to 
Ascham the buildings of the Cambridge friary were so spacious 
that ‘they were not only an ornament and grace but had great 
conveniences for holding the assemblies and doing all the busi- 
ness of the University.’’*% Nevertheless, Cambridge as a stu- 
dium generale never reached the fame or importance of Oxford, 
because the latter place was more favored by the English 
Province. This favoritism remained despite the fact that 
Gregory XI, in 1377 acting on the complaint of the University 


§No. 55 of Eccleston’s list cf. AF 1 271. 

° AF Vols 1V-7; 

* BE Vio boi Ar LV cpexi. 

1 Cf, Denifle-Chatelain, Chartularium, II 693 ff. 

2 Cf Mazzoni, ‘‘Notizie Storiche dell’ Ordine Francescano in Ingliterra”’ 
in Il settimo Centenario Francescano della nascita di S. Francesco d’ Assist 
(Assisi, 1881) p. 33; cf. AFH XIX, 828. 
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and of the Franciscan Procurator at Cambridge had exhorted 
the Provincial to place both houses on the same basis‘ as well 
in the apportionatement of students as in the distribution of 
graduate professors. Cambridge continued as one of the famous 
Franciscan English colleges until the XVI century when under 
Henry VIII, it shared the same deplorable fate as the other 
English houses. Surrendered on October 1, 1538, it was con- 
ceded by grant of the king to the master and fellows of Trinity 
College. From them in turn it was purchased by Frances Syd- 
ney, Countess of Sussex, for her foundation of Sidney Sussex 
College.?® 


OTHER ENGLISH FRANCISCAN SCHOOLS 


Other excellent English schools, due in no small degree to the 
interest taken in studies by the Provincial WILLIAM OF NOT- 
TINGHAM, were erected at LONDON, CANTERBURY, 
HEREFORD, LEICESTER, BRISTOL and NORWICH. 
The first lectors were: at London, Vincent of Coventry; at 
Hereford, William of Leicester; at Bristol, Gilbert of Cranford. 
At Leicester, taught GREGORY DE BOSELLIS one of the circle 
of distinguished learned men formed by Grosseteste, Simon of 
Montfort, and Adam Marsh. He was a man of great erudi- 
tion; for which reason, says Eccleston, Adam of Marsh had 
selected him to become his successor at Oxford.1® The friars 
at Norwich sought to obtain as their lector THOMAS OF YORK 
who later became Regent of Studies at Oxford. 


“BF VI, 584. 
46Cf Hutton, The Franciscans in England 1224-1538, p. 287-8. 
UAE I23 5% 2902560, 269; Felder l.c. 323. 
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D. Bologna, 


Besides Paris, Oxford and Cambridge, which for a long time 
were considered the most important General Houses of Studies 
of the Order, special mention must be made of BOLOGNA 
(founded 1213), the first and largest outside of Umbria. Men- 
tion of a Study at Bologna begun by PETER OF STACCIA 
is already made in 1220 when St. Francis, on his return from 
the Orient, tarried there. Owing to the “‘grandeur’’ of the 
structure ANGELO DA CLARENO tells us that St. Francis would 
not enter the House but took hospitality with the sons of St. 
Dominic.’ 

When, however, CARDINAL UGOLINO made known to 
Francis that the House of Studies belonged to him, and not 
to the Friars Minor and that it had been erected at his desire 
and wish, Francis finally acquiesced, but only after the House 
had stood idle for two years. What seems more probable is 
that Francis was not opposed to a Theological course of studies, 
which he most certainly must have recognized, in accordance 


* LITERATURE. se 

Felder, Histoire des Etudes, etc. op. cit. p. 131-168; A. Corna, O.F.M., 
“L’Anton. Stud. Franc. di Bologna’ in Bolletino Stor. Bibliograf. Il 3-23; 
(Reggio, Emilia, 1931); P. G. Dal Gal, O.M.Conv., S. Antonio di Padova 
nella Storia (Rome: Scuola Tip. Pio X, 1932) pp. 179-183; Domenico 
Sparacio, O.M.Conv., San Antonio di Padova, Parte III, Cap. III, pp. 59- 
92; (Padova: Il Messaggiero di Sant’ Antonio, 1923); A. Zawart, O.M. 
Cap., in FEC Report, 1927, p. 271. cf. general literature given at the be- 
ginning of the Chapter VII. Cf. AFH XXI 3-61 (Franciscans at Bologna: 
1364-1500); ib. II 372; XXV 284-61 (Concordat of 1305 between 
the Dominicans and Franciscans of Bologna). Cf. MF XXXIII 74, 242, 
381; XXXIV 25, 118, 330, 381 (a review of) Fr. Ehrle, S. J., Universi- 
tatis Bononiensis Monumenta Vol. I, i piu’ antichi statuti della faculta teolo- 
gica dell’Universita di Bologna (Bologna), 1933? 

* Historia Septem Tribulationum, Trib. I. The account given by Clareno 
_to the effect that St. Francis had given orders to vacate the House of Studies 
at Bologna and that he had imprecated God’s anger on Peter of Straccia for 
having acted contrary to the Rule in having built it, seems, according to 
Felder (lc. p. 131-6) to be a fabrication of the later Spirituals who were 
oposed to higher studies; for this malediction is supposed to have occurred 
in 1220, whereas the first officially epee Rule in virtue of a Papal 
Bull dates only from 1223. 
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with the cited decree of the 1V Council of the Lateran (Canon 
11) as the foundation of all good and orthodox preaching, but, 
rather either to the spaciousness of the building at Bologna, 
or to the implantation of the faculties of the Liberal Arts and 
Roman Law which he feared might eventually crowd out the 
study of the Scriptures, which in those days meant the study 
of Dogmatic and Moral Theology.* Although in the begin- 
ning the Franciscan House of Studies was not directly affiliated 
with the University of Bologna, where some 10,000 to 13,000 
studied,* it nevertheless, ever since ST. ANTHONY OF 
PADUA had been appointed by St. Francis as its first Lector 
in 1223° and for centuries thereafter, occupied a prominent 
position as a Studium Generale of the Order. St. Anthony’s 
associations with it alone would tend to make it memorable 
in the history of the Order’s educational achievements; for he 
was the Order’s first Lector of Theology and head of its first 


* Cf. II Celano, 3 ch. 4; Spec. Perf. c. n.; Actus B. Franciscit et Soctorum 
Ejus, ch. 61, (Editio Sabatier: Collection de Documents, IV (Paris, 1902) 
p. 183; Felder, op. cit. p. 135. For Cardinal Ugolino’s influence on St. 
Francis cf. CF II 399; I 401 (32). 


* Felder, Histoire, p. 136. Ant. VIII 123. 


° Cf. supra and C24G in AF III 132. For modern literature on St. An- 
thony of Padua cf. AFH XXI 218-229; als Gemelli, [1 Francescanesimo, p. 
68-73; Felder, Histoire p. 139-158; P. Dr. Autbert Stlick, O.F.M., ‘‘St. 
Antonius und das franziskanische Studium” in St. Antonius (Munchen: 
Hans Eder Verlag, n.d. circa, 1931) p. 10-14; Sessavale, Histoire Générale 
de l’Ordtre etc., p. 401 ff. 


Sabatier is about the only critic who discredits St. Francis’ famous letter 
to St. Anthony authorizing him to teach. For additional works on St. An- 
thony of Padua dealing with him as a teacher cf. MF XXXIII 171, 401 
GocceamiezeaMr XXXII 3:2, 47, 86, 87, 183,185, 188, 296, 297, 
300; XXIV 119 (St. Anthony, the Teacher) ; XXXIII 111 (Miracles). 


For pictures of the Saint cf. MF XXXIII 177-197; ib. XXXII 189. For 
the Chronology of St. Anthony’s life cf. D..G. Benvenuti (AFH XXIV 
581); other biographies by C. M. Anthony (AFH IV 795); Vitt. Fac- 
chinetti (three different lives), AFH XXII 218; id. ib. XXIV; Sparacio, 
Dom., O.M.Conv., cf. ib:. XXII,2.18,5..Dal .Gal,,.O:.M.Conv, (AFH XXV 
301, 445); N..Viau, Engl. transl. by H. L. Hughes (London; 1939); 
French transl. by M. Helys (Paris, 1938); Karl Wilk (German) AFH 
XXIV 379; Patr. Schlager (German) (cf. ib.); D. G. Benvenuti (Italian) 
(cf. ib.) ; Schlund. Erhard, O.F.M., (cf. ib.) cf. also XXIV 444-7; 379-82. 
erealsorart 1;-Ch. Il. 
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School.* It thus gave the first impulse to the pursuit of schol- 
astic studies in the Order. It is true that PETER (JOHN) DE 
STRACCHIA’ of Ancona, already a Doctor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna when he entered the Order opened, a School 
of Roman Law in the Convent of the Order 1219-1220; but 
it is the glory of St. Anthony to have opened the first school 
of Theology and by inference also of Homiletics. There was 
an additional practical reason for the importance of the Fran- 
ciscan Studium Generale at Bologna. Due to the fact that in 
the XIII century there was no theological faculty connected 
with the University of Bologna, secular or diocesan students 
attended the lectures of the friars. This seems to follow evi- 
dently from the Bull of Innocent IV, dated March, 1249,* who 
wished a special house of contemplation to be set aside for the 
friars. For which reason also the Studium Generale of Bologna 
received the cheerful recognition and encouragement of the Holy 
See. Gregory IX in 1235 appealed to the generosity of the 
people of Bologna to assist the friars in enlarging their build- 
ing? and both Innocent IV and Alexander IV granted indul- 
gences to the faithful in the hope of augmenting their gener- 
osity.1° The enterprise was completed in 1260. The site of 
the old buildings is identical with that occupied by the Con- 
ventuals today.11 Many students of the lay faculties of the 
University, especially in Law, became attracted to the Order 
and later became Friars Minor. 


The statutes of the theological faculty of the University of 
Bologna have recently been published for the first time by his 
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Eminence, Franz Cardinal Ehrle, S. J.12 While dependent on 
those of Paris the same as on those of Toulouse, Vienna, Hei- 
delberg and Cologne, the Boglonese Statutes are essentially 
different from all of them due to the fact that while at 
Paris the various Masters formed distinct circles according to 
the four faculties (Philosophy, Theology, Law and Medicine) 
at Bologna it was the outside Students: (Scholares forenses) 
who formed their nationalistic groups, divided into two sec- 
tions: the Cisalpine including the Tuscans (Romans) and 
Lombards (as differentiated from the Bolognese—the Scholares 
Cives); and the Transalpine comprising some 13 or 14 non- 
Italian nationalities.1* At Paris only four nationalistic groups 
(nationes) were distinguished: gallicana, piccardica, normanica, 
anglicana.’* Being more diffuse and more detailed throughout 
than the exstant statutes of the other universities of the Middle 
Ages those of Bologna are of the greatest moment for the better 
understanding of the philosophical and theological studies of 
the early days of Franciscan educational ventures. 

While always remaining predominately a ‘School of Law” 
Bologna soon became famous also for its other branches, espe- 
cially theology. On June 30, 1360, Innocent VI promised the 
legatees of the University a theological faculty affiliated with 
the University. It could be established, however, only under 
is successor;) Urban V, on June 2, 1364, after Cardinal 
Albornez had freed Bologna from its enemies. The Franciscan 
School of Theology thus obtained the right to confer theolog- 
ical degrees. It wielded a great influence over all the other 
Italian Franciscan Schools the same as the University proper 
(together with Paris) had wielded over all the other Universi- 
ties of Europe. Between 1364 and 1500, according to the 


® “T pia antichi Statuti della Facultad theologica dell’Universita di Bologna”’ 
in Universitatis Bononiensis Monumenta, Vol. I (Bologna. Istituto per la 
Storia dell’ Univertita di Bologna, 1932). A good review of this publication 
by Cardinal Ehrle will be found in the Antonianum (Romae) Vol. VIII, 
(1933) p. 121-6 from the pen of P. Arduinus Kleinhaus, O.F.M.; also 
in MF XXIV 381 by P. Elia Magrini, O.M.C. 

pC Pa nte1.0510<51.23-4. 
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Matriculation Records of the University, 117 Friars Minors 
received their Master's degrees at Bologna proper and 9 others 
in Universities affiliated with Bologna. When in 1378 the 
Dominicans were forced to leave Paris their theological students 
were sent to the University of Bologna where, between the 
same years, 108 received at Bologna their Masters degree and 
12 outside of Bologna.*® 

At the time that the theological nie was established at 
the University of Bologna a third Scholastic system of teaching, 
viz. an exaggerated form of disputations (Spotscholastik) came 
into vogue. The method consisted of lectures and disputations. 
The lectures comprised a reading and exposition of Sacred 
Scripture, usually in systematic form modelled after the Sen- 
tences of Peter of Lombardy, which for centuries served a 
guide, if not the text book, of the Schools of Theology. The 
Statutes of the University of Bologna distinguish two periods 
of teaching. The first, preparatory, intended for the Bachellors 
and so-called Cursors, comprised six years of the teaching of 
‘Theology and an exposition of the Sentences. The second, 
magisterial, which presupposed the degree of doctorate, or at 
least licentiate, in Theology, permitted the Master to teach 
publicly matters not conceded to the mere Bachellors or ‘‘Curs- 
ores.’ ‘The licentiate i.e. permission to teach publicly, seemed 
to have differed from the doctorate or magisterium only in 
some certain external formalities. Bachellors were either biblict 
or sententiart according to the text they treated. There were 
various degrees of ascendancy: 1) Simple Cursores, 2) Biblict 
Ordinatu. The Cursores, while treating on the Sentences, 
interspersed the reading of one or the other book of Sacred 
Scripture and were obliged to assist at disputations and to hold 
public conferences. They thus gradually prepared themselves 
for the Baccalaureate after which they again read the Sentences 
and Books of Sacred Scripture. ROGER BACON complains bitterly 
of the fact that the “‘Lector Sententiarum’’ was held in higher 
esteem and enjoyed greater privileges than the “‘Lector Biblicus’’, 
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which resulted at times, in a less serious attitude of mind 
towards the Sacred Text of the Bible itself.1¢ 


‘The Masters likewise gave lectures on the Scriptures and on 
the Sentences, but in an exalted and corrected form, adding 
their own personal observations, additional proofs, and solu- 
tion of difficulties. Their commentaries on the Scriptures, 
e.g. those of Albert the Great, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, 
Nicholas of Lyra, etc. are among the best to be had: whereas 
their commentaries on the Sentences became eventually the 
great “‘summas’’ where even to the present day all the treasures 
of theological knowledge of the Middle Ages are to be found. 
The Masters also held, wrote, or conducted disputations known 


* Cf. Cath. Ency. XIII 114. 


Fra Luca Pacioli, O. M. Conv., and His Student Guidobaldo, 
Duke of Urbino 


From a painting by Jacopo de Barbari in the National Museum in Naples 
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as ‘‘quaestiones disputatae’, ‘‘quaestiones Ordinaitae’ and 
“quotlibetlicae’’ etc. at stated times during the scholastic year. 
The most solemn of these were the so-called “‘Vesperiae’ (“in 
vesperiis’’), to which reference has already been made, held on 
the occasion of the conferring of the Doctorate or the Buiretta. 
These disputations in vogue since the end of the XIV century 
not only multiplied as the years went on, but also took on 
continually new ceremonies and variations.” 


FE, Other General Houses of Studies.* 


In comparison with Paris, Oxford and Cambridge all other 
medieval Houses of Studies, although modelled after them, 
whether affiliated with a university or not, were of secondary 
importance. Among these, besides Bologna, (cf. under D) are 
to be mentioned: TOULOUSE? since the first half of the XIII 
century; ANGERS* founded about the same time; SALA-. 
MANCA, in existence at least since the beginning of the XV 
century:* PRAGUE, the first German university, organized in 
1348, where at the request of the King of Bohemia and the 
subsequent command of the Pope, Minorites were selected as 
professors;> COLOGNE, founded in 1389 where between 
1393 and 1538 twenty-four Minorites are known to have 
taught:;*> DUBLIN, where already in 1320, at the newly 
founded university, two theological chairs. were confided, by 
wish of John XXII, ‘to the Minorites.? Whereas the Chapter 
of Rome, 1411, ordained that no one be promoted to the 
Magisterium unless in accordance with papal and general stat- 
utes he had first studied at Paris, or in England (Oxford or 
Cambridge) *® the Chapter of Forli, celebrated only ten years 


iGtwAnieN LAL 7.6: . . ; 

1 Cf. Holz. p. 277-8; Sessavalle, op. cit. Vol. 1V Ch. VII-X; Felder op. cit. 

2 Cf. Felder, 156, 246, 248, 340, 375; Sessavalle, Ch. IV; AFH XXII 
252-266. 
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later (1421), recognized eight such universities at which 
Bachellors might read the Sentences in preparation for the 
doctor’s degree, viz.; Paris, Oxford, Toulouse and Cambridge 
for the transalpine friars; and Rome, Bologna, Padua and 
Perugia for the Cisalpine.° The Chapter of Toulouse (1437) 
raised the number and recognized sixteen universities for the 
acquisition of the academic degrees. Besides the four just men- 
tioned in Italy, there were added: FLORENCE, NAPLES and 
GENOA; and outside of Italy besides the four mentioned, also 
BALAMANACA, LERIDA, MONTPELLIER and CO- 
_LOGNE.*° Many other individual Franciscans taught at various 
universities throughout Europe but it would be wrong to con- 
clude from this alone that the Order had also'a House of Studies 
affiliated with such Universities. 
Special mention must be made of the so-called Lectores Pa- 
lati or curiae papalis i.e. lectors at the papal court-university 
which Innocent IV, in 1245 had erected in his palace. Among 
these lectors during the XIII century there were a number of 
distinguished Franciscans; e.g. JOHN OF PECKHAM,”? and 
mince 1277 MATHEW OF AQUASPARTA.*® 
Little is known up to the present concerning the numerous 
other General Houses of Studies throughout the Order.!* They 
certainly were more numerous than those associated with a 
university.1° The Chapter of Naples in 1370 makes mention 
of a College for Theology at PISA “‘sicut hactenus fuit con- 
suetum’’ and at BARI in Apulia; also of a General College for 
Philosophy at VITERBO “‘sicut alias fuit’’.*° It was decided 
at the Chapter of Naples that at Toulouse there shall be only 
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one School and only:one Bachellor to read to the friars,17 
There was a frequent and healthy exchange of students from 
one General House of Studies in one Province to that of another 
Province. Thus the Chapter of Rome (1411) decided that the 
Province of STRASBOURG might send its students to any 
of the following General Houses of Studies: Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Erfurt,** Orleans, Gran, Vienna, Pisa, Cologne, Rome 
or Assisi. On the other hand the following Provinces could 
send their students to Strassbourg, viz: Cologne, Saxony, 
England, Hungary, Ireland, Burgundy, Rome and Assisi.2® 
Sometimes a transfer was considered advisable for the sake of 
discipline, health, or other reason.2° The Chapter of Paris in 
1292 ordered the Provincials of every Province to found 
Houses of Studies in their respective Provinces: ‘‘Studia Parti- 
cularia’’ ,?1 
Se 7. 

“Cf. Antonianum V (1930) 57-94; 157-202) 333-362; 443-74 
(AFH XXV_123>.. 

ATEN God 8 hier, ae 

“Cf. ALKG VI 49. ‘‘Fratres qui sunt de gratia in studiis generalibus, 
revocentur et locentur in aliis studiis si videbitur expedire eo modo, quo 


providet constitutio generalis.”’ 


*“ ALKG VI 64. Cf. Felder, Histoire etc., p. 330-344. 
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§ 3. Lectors and Students 
Vigilance of the Order against certain abuses. 


After what has been said concerning the preparation of 
students for the Baccalaureate and Doctorate? little remains to 
be added? excepting by way of résumé. LECTORS were 
teachers at a College or University.2 DOCTORS or MAGIS- 
TERS (in the Middle Ages the names are identical)* were 
those who had received a full academic degree at a university 
even though they did not actually teach. Lectors were ap- 
pointed by the Superiors of the Order.® “The candidate was 
naturally supposed to possess the necessary intellectual and 
moral qualifications. In the beginning, many lectors had al- 
ready finished their course of studies before entering the Order, 
e.g. Roger Bacon, Alexander of Hales, etc. But when younger 
boys began to enter the Community accomodations had to be 
made for their proper education. The regular course of studies 
presupposed on the part of the novice, already since the middle 
of the XIII century, a knowledge of Grammar and Logic. 
Prior to St. Bonaventure’s prohibition at the Chapter of Nar- 
bonne in 1260 novices could continue the pursuit of their 
studies. The Seraphic Doctor, as General, however prescribed 
that the whole novitiate be devoted to spiritual and ascetical 
exercises. Only after profession, was the course of Theology 
to begin, (the study of the Scriptures) .* The Spirituals were 
opposed to this, claiming that young clerics through the im- 
mediate study of Philosophy lose both their religious spirit as 


*Cf. Supra: Paris, Oxford, Bologna. 


? Cf. Felder, Histoire, 345-395; Du Cange, Giessiriine: Denifle, Chartu. 
larium, II No. 1488 p. 699; Holz, 278-283; AFH XIX 825-831; AFH 
III 219 n. 4. 
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also their precious time with futile “‘questions’.’ The second 
half of the XIII century presupposed a thorough education in 
Philosophy and the Arts. It was due to the influence of men 
like St. Bonaventure, Roger Bacon and Thomas of Aquinas, 
who demonstrated the relation and dependence of Theology to 
and on the natural science that gradually overcame the initial — 
opposition of the Order, (XIII century) against the study of 
Philosophy.* According to a decree.of the Chapter of Naples 
1370, no student was to be-sent to a General House of Studies 
unless he shall first have been found sufficiently adapted men- 
tally and phisically, and shall have finished a three years course 
in Logic and a two year course of Philosophy.® If there was 
a question of being sent to Paris, the student was supposed 
likewise to have taught Logics and Philosophy at least for 
two years.*° As mentioned, only two students de debito (for — 
whom the Province was obliged to pay) and two ex gratia 
(for whom the General paid) were to be sent to Paris. Testi- 
monials were to be denied them if they left before two years 
had elapsed; but even to others, in accordance with the Con- 
stitution of Benedict XII, no testimonials were to be granted 
by the Master Regent or the Guardian excepting with the 
consent of his Council. Should the Master Regent and his 
Council grant such testimonials beforehand or to unworthy 
and insufficiently trained students they shall be deprived of 
their privileges for 15 days; if the Guardian grant such illicit 
testimonials he shall be deprived of his right to eat privately 
in his room for a whole month.” . 

The course of Theology comprised a dialetic treatise of the 
Book of Sentences, Sacred Scripture (Exegesis) with practical 
application moralitates.13 The primary purpose of all Fran- 
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ciscan study was the later worthy discharge of one’s vocation 
as preacher or confessor.. 

Only after this regular course of studies, obligatory on all 
students, had been satisfactorily completed, began the prepa- 
ration of the Lector—a continual care and worry for the 
Superiors of the Order, for on the former depended the success 
or failure of the Order’s growth—‘‘qualis rex, talis grex’’. 
Hence the prudent selection of apt students and the conscien- 
tious confirmation by the Provincial Chapter (through election 
by secret ballot,) of such who were to be sent to Paris or to 
any other General House of Study of the Order. Here they 
had to apply themselves to four additional years of study, 
unless, as the Chapter of Narbonne 1260 provides, they be 
found qualified to teach before the expiration of such period.** 
On the return to their respective Provinces they were appointed 
Lectors by the Provincial Chapter. ‘heir appointments seem 
to have been renewed yearly. | 

Usually, and always in England, the Lectors were sent to 
a University to acquire an academic degree.* This presupposed 
eight years in the School of Arts; thereafter followed six years 
of Theology after which time the Baccalaureate was con- 
ferred. “Che student after the first year of theology—after nine 
years of his study—was first allowed to oppose at a public 
disputation; later, respond and defend a certain thesis.*° After 
the Baccalaureate, he was permitted to explain for five years 
the Bible (Exegesis; Cursores Biblici) ; then read the Sentences 
(Cursores Sententiarii) and conduct disputations, but always 
under the direction of a Master. (cf. Chapter of Padua, 1384). 
The authors suggested for study, besides Peter of Lombardy 
(Sentences) were Scotus, Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, 


* ALKG VI 108. 
% Travelling expenses incurred by any Lector or Bachellor sent by wish 
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Francis Mayro or Richard of Middletown (cf Alexandrine 
Constitutiones) ,1® because “‘all do not understand Scotus.”’ 

Thereafter, at the beginning of the VI year, the student was 
promoted to the Licentiate which differed from the Doctorate 
only by the solemnities and formalities—often very costly#?9— 
which the latter entailed. The Licentiate and Doctorate were 
conferred in the name of the Pope by the Chancellor of the 
University. The ceremony of the Doctorate consisted in the 
public defense of a thesis before the officials of the University, 
or an introductory dissertation (inceptio)- followed by the 
taking of the oath.?° 

The new Doctor then received his appointment to a certain 
chair in the University and automatically was empowered to 
found a school of his own with the right to present his students 
for degrees at his alma mater (Magister regens or Cathedra-. 
ticus). The friars who did not wish to teach at the University 
could return to the Houses of Studies of their respective Prov- 
inces. ‘Their very presence gave the school an academic standing. 
_ The Masters of Sacred Theology enjoyed very special privi- 
leges: e.g. the total exemption from thoir and the public 
recitation of the Divine Office2* and the other ‘Community 
exercises; the use of a single room, whereas the other friars 
had to be content with the common dormitory;”? a special 
servant or serviens; individual meals; the right to participate . 
in all Chapters—to say nothing of the advantage, if not almost 
certain hope, of. being preferred for Provincial—or General 


3 Chron. I, 163. in Aa aby: a 'Conatiiteranes Ord, js: Min. Cop 
(Rome, 1916) p. 483, 


Cf. AFH XIX 824; Bryce, Scottish Grey fries I, 30. 
* Cf. Acts of the Chapter of Padua 1384; MF XXIX 167. 


* If a Graduate friar be found neglecting to recite the Divine Office; even: 
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positions of honor—‘‘abilis sit ad omnia,”’ to use the expression 
of the Chapter of Ferrarra 1382, provided he shall have held 
at least 50 lectures on Philosophy during each of two years 
at any General of Provincial House of Studies and shall have 
been approved of and elected by the Provincial Chapter.?* 
These privileges and hopes were valued so high that at times 
even Provincials strove to read the Sentences, an abuse that in 
1357 brought about a decree forcing them in such cases to resign 
their Provincialate. But even Bishops of the Order were found, 
who, after having resigned their dioceses, would request the 
Pope to concede them the gratiae magisteriales** after returning 
to their respective Provinces. It thus happened that the Order 
usually possessed very learned men at its head—a fact which 
certainly redounded to its greater glory; on the other hand, 
this very preferment likewise opened the way to great abuses, 
especially if the aspirants were not endowed with the pre- 
requisite religious qualifications. These many privileges con- 
ceded alike to lectors,, and a lesser degree, to students”> gradually 
brought about a relaxation of discipline. If certain vain and 
ambitious friars sought academic honors without possessing 
the pre-requisite knowledge there necessarily followed a cor- 
responding disastrous setback for the science in the Order. And 
thus both science and discipline suffered. This was_all the more 
true when certain less qualified or less earnest friars would seek 
and obtain through princely intervention or papal dispensatiom 
a:partial dispensation from the required curriculum and other 
requirements for Baccalaureates and Doctorates.?® ‘Such Docto- 
res bullati sub camino creati?* i.e. “‘wax doctors’’ (because 
created by documentary privilege and not earned by hard study,): 
were still unknown during the XIII century; but between the 
pontificates of John XXII and Leo X (1316-1521) there is 


7 MF XXIX, 176 (2); Glassberger in AF II, 263: Felder, Histoire, 
390-4; Id. in Liber Memorialis, p. 80. 

*BF VII 510, 567. 

* Cf. Diffinitones of the Chap. of Strassbourg, 1282 in | ALKG MED 2. 

° Cf. Felder, Liber Memorialis p. 80. 

7 AF II 528; Little, Grey Friars, ‘:p. 42. 
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a frequent recurrence of such dispensations, motivated generally 
by a desire to reduce the great expenses occasioned by the long 
years of studies at a university. But one must not forget that 
the Papal Brief itself was a costly affair too.?* At times, the 
popes likewise conceded power to the General-to create certain 
friars magistrt on the occasion a General Chapter -(N. magistra- 
tus in capitulo).?° Boniface [X, while often complaining of the 
unworthy elements that were thus inculcated into the teaching 
faculties of the Order nevertheless for other urgent reasons con- 
tinued to grant such extraordinary concessions.*° 

The Chapter of Toulouse, 1373, decreed that Hector created 
by Papal Briefs were not, on that account, to enjoy greater 
privileges than those created by the General;*4 and the Chapter 
of Rome, 1444 demanded that even those who received the 
Magisterium directly from the General without having gone 
through the regular course of studies, must. first be approved 
by the Provincial and the Provincial Chapters. Otherwise they. 
shall not be entitled to their customary privileges (gratiae). 
On the other hand no Custos or Guardian should presume to 
deprive a regularly approved Master of his privileges under. 
pain of privation of his respective position.*? The Masters 
must be content with the vita communis and other commod- 
ities as the possibilities of the corresponding convents and places 
permit.*? Another evil was the papal privilege: granted to 
certain friars to attend for years a university, but exclaustrate, 
because they would not be submissive to their regular Su- 
periors.** All this became one of the many reasons why the 
Observants in the beginning of their reform during the XIV 
and XV centuries,®° and later the Capuchins in the XVI cen- 
tury, took such a decided stand against higher studies in the 


SS eitthee lee aD OS 

Det Wis 7 eV Leo Te 

° BF VII 34, 49 ff. 

° MF XXIX 164. 

? AES TEs 

SAP IDi241. 

* BF VII 434, No. 1215. 

* Cf. AF II 297; and MF XXX, 81 Note 17. 
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Order. But it would be wrong to infer that the Order before 
the division in 1517 was blind to the abuses that under one 
pretense or the other had crept in.*° The General Chapter 
of.Padua of 1384 e.g. forbade anyone to seek a papal Brief 
for the sake of obtaining the Master’s degree.*7 The Province 
of Aragon, took exception to the many, often unworthy Mas- 
ters, by appealing to the decree of Benedict XII,** in virtue of 
which every promotion would be considered invalid, if the 
candidate had not been elected by the Provincial Chapter or 
presented by the General.*® Should he not have been thus ap- 
proved in accordance with a decree of the Chapter of Rome, 
1411, he shall be deprived tpso facto not only of his magisterial 
privileges but also of every subsidy from either his native con- 
vent or of his Province.*® Shortly thereafter, 1419, Martin V, 
confirming the provisions of Benedict XII, declared that no one, 
excepting he shall have made the regular curriculum of studies 
required for the Magisterium, shall be considered a Magister or 
Doctor.*1. The Constitutions edited under the same Pope in 
1430, demand an earnest reform regarding the House of Studies 
erected in the various Provinces and prescribe that every possible 
subsidy be given from the common fund to the student. “‘tam 
pro:libris quam pro reliquis opportunis’’,4? for science has al- 
ways been looked upon as the “‘corona Ordinis’’. . 

The Statutes of Alexander VI (1501) ** as also the Reform. 
Statutes of Julius II,** caution Superiors that bad students are 


* Cf. Felder, Liber Memorialis p. 80; Holz, 282-3. 

7 AM IX 64; MF XXIX 167, No. 3. 

peor evi 30-31. 

> BEA IhiG43: 

“For a sample-of a properly presented petition of a Province to send a 
student to Paris cf. AFH XXIII 426. 

“BF VII 730; AM X, 299, 477, cf. on the same point the provision of 
inesouuenotuome, 141] in AF II, 241. 

SAM X, 157. : . 

* Gub. III, 156: Constitutiones Alexandrinae Fratrum Minorum (ed. 
Bononiae; Alex. Banarius, 1587), p. 73-88. 

“ Firm. Ill, p. 14, 63. 
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threatening to bring about the very collapse of the Order.*® 
Their ambition to become Superiors impels them to seek pro- 
motions. But being neither good students nor zealous religious 
they became poor leaders of others. For that reason, as already 
provided for by the Chapter of Strasbourg in 1282 that only 
efficient students “‘tam ratione vitae quam scientiae’’*® be sent 
to Paris to ‘‘read the Sentences,’ only well disciplined students 
should be permitted to aspire to academic degrees, such epecially 
as who had first been trained in the reform-houses of the Order: 
‘primum mores, postea studia’’. Promotions shall take place 
in the future only at the Universities and only in favor of those 
who had been sent by their respective Superiors in view of be- 
coming future Lectors. None shall be promoted merely for the 
sake of a title. House studies shall be introduced in every large 
Convent and lectures given on practical questions.*7 Students*® 
according to the earliest statutes of the Order were to be sent 
to the General Houses of Studies, especially if affiliated with a 
university, only on election by the Provincial and his consellors 
(Discreti) (Chapter of Strasbourg 1282) ,*° and presentation 
by the General: The Chapter of Naples 1370, furthermore 
demanded that the student be examined both mentally and 
physically as well in his native Province, before being sent 
away, as also at the General House of Study to which he was 
sent.°° The General, as mentioned, provided for the two 
students sent by each Province to Paris, but the Province (ex- 
cepting France and Rome) had to supply clothing and books 
for students sent to other General Houses of Studies.51 “The 
students were obliged to attend the Conventual Mass, Vespers 
and Compline on. class days; fide the other Hours: on a 


“Cf. AF II, 297 where Glassberger in his Chronicon seule about the 
“tnnumerabiles dissolutiones’’ which existed’in the General Houses. of Studies, 
especially at Paris, “locus, qui dicitur infernus’’ on account of its many “‘in~ 
honestates tacendas’’ and “‘exactiones “pecuntarum’’—multaque alia tacenda.”’ 

“ ALKGeVI52: CaCO aa 
«. “\ Cf. Felder, in. Liber, Mem. p. 81 and Holz, Dp. 283, 

*“ Cf. Felder, Histoire p. 330-345. 
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and Feast Days (Chapter of Assisi, 1279).°? They were also 
to quest for alms, but not during class time.®? At the end of 
the scholastic year students were to return to their respective 
Provinces (Chapter of Strasbourg, 1282)** bringing back 
with them at the same time testimonial letters of the Guardian 
and Lectors of the place where they had studied, regarding 
their good behaviour and advance in science. (Chapter of 
Milan 1285) .5° According to the Chapter of Assisi, 1340, no 
one was to be appointed Lector, or at least not be permitted 
actually to teach before he had presented his testimonial letters.°° 
Should the Minister of a Studium Generale find any students 
“notabiliter insolentes aut notabiliter in studiis negligentes”’ 
he should return them to their respective provinces (Milan, 
EAR) 87 


*® MF XXIX, 170 (7). 
- ™ ALKG VI.54-55;.Chapter of Milan 1285; AFH XIX, 817 No. 1. 
* ALKG VI, 50; Strasbourg, 1282, ib. p. 52. 
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*ALKG :VI,. 54. 
® AFH VI 255 (No. 7). 


* ALKG VI 54. Cf. Eccleston, Coll. X, concerning the student who in- 
stead of listening to his Master lecture always busied himself with other 
things. Engl. Ed. of Salter p. 70; of Hutton p. 133. 
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§ 4. The Franciscan School. The Scotistic School. 
Some outstanding Franciscan Scholars before 1517.1 
INTRODUCTION 


Repeatedly during the course of this book and especially of 
this present chapter mention has been made of several learned 
teachers, writers and masters of Theology in the Franciscan 
Order beginning with St. Anthony of Padua. In the present 
treatise special albeit brief notice of the lives and works of a few 
of the outstanding leaders of the Franciscan School and its 
chief exponent will be given.2 The Franciscans as a body or 
the lectors as individuals were not obliged to follow any one 
Franciscan Master. They were left the choice of expounding 
any Master excepting of course the Master of the Schools, Peter 
of Lombardy, whose “Liber Sententiarum’’ remained the tradi- 
tional text book of all the Schools of the Middle Ages and 
dominated alike the School of Paris and of Oxford. Besides 
that each Doctor or Master was permitted to give and publish 


,LELEERA TURE: 


Analecta Frariciscana (AF) IV 336; Fitrmamentum Trium Ord. I 42: 
Tossianus, Rodolphus, O.M.Conv., Historia Seraph. Religionis, fol. 306; 
Franc. Gonzaga, O.F.M., De Origine Seraphicae Religionis etc. p. 79; Marie 
Léon Patrem, Tableau Synoptique de Uhistoire de tout l’Ordre seraphique 
(Paris, 1587); Feret, La faculté de theologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus 
célebres. Moyen Age 4 vols. (Paris, 1894-96) L. Wadding, O.F.M., Scrip- 
tores Ord. Min. (Romae, 1650) new edition by Nardecchia (Rome, 1906) ; 
Sbaraglea, Joannes Hyacinth, O.M.Conv., Supplementum et Castigatio ad 
Scriptores Trium Ord. S. Franc. a Waddingo Aliisque Descriptos (Rome, 
1906) new edition by Nardecchia (Rome, 1906 ff.); A. G. Little, Grey 
Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 1892) p. 134-294; Holzapfel, Heribert, O.F.M., 
Handbuch etc. op. cit. pp. 287-294; P. Agostino Gemelli, I! Francescanesimo 
(Milan, 1932) p. 49-75; Engl. edition. The Franc. Message etc. preto- it 
Sessavalle, Histoire Générale de l’Ordre de Saint Francois (Paris, 1935); 
Turner, F. William, History of Philosophy, (Boston, 1905); Rev. R. J. 
Schroeder O.P. Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils (St. Louis: 
Herder, 1937). Cf. also for bio-bibliographical notices on the Franciscan 
Writers treated in this § also: E. Martene-U. Durand, Veterum scriptorum— 
amplissima collectio (Paris, 1733); Ul. Chevalier, Répertoire des sources 
historiques du Moyen-dge Bio-Bibliographique. II ed. (Paris, 1905); H. 
Hurter, S.J., Nomenclator Literarius (Innsbruck: Wagner, 1903 ff.) 5 vols. 


* A detailed bio-bibliographical treaties of each scholar, while prepared, 
must be delayed for some future publication. 
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his own interpretations and comments. Plato’s philosophy with 
Augustine’s theology and mysticism form the two distinguish- 
ing features of this early Franciscan School*® so highly recom- 
mended and defended by the IV Lateran Council of 1215. 
(Canon 2) .* Nevertheless, a negative trend soon became notice- 
able within the ranks of the Order manifesting itself primarily 
in its opposition to certain Thomistic theories and tendencies. 
Reference was made to one or the other of these in the Chapter 
(B) treating on the Friars at Oxford. St. Thomas of Aquinas 
followed Aristotle and the peripethetic exposition of the agencies 
and principles of the universe. Bonaventure preferred to follow 
Plato and his metaphysical expositions. Not that the two were 
sharply divided on these two pagan masters as to form the 
only basis of difference; but the prevalence was there. “Thomas 
was analytical, Bonaventure synthetical. “Thomas was the 
Christian Aristotle; Bonaventure, the ‘Plato among the Scho- 
lastics,’ and the true disciple of Augustine. Thcmas was the 
teacher of the schools, Bonaventure of practical life; Thomas 
enlightened the mind, Bonaventure inflamed the heart; Thomas 
extended the Kingdom of God by the love of theology, Bona- 
venture by the theology of love.’’® St. Bonaventure and his 
Master, Alexander of Hales, became the leaders of the early or 
older Franciscan School, which had a predilection also for the 
other three Masters John of Rochelle, Robert of Bastia, and 
Richard of Middleton.* It gradually assumed the name of the 
BONAVENTUREAN SCHOOL from St. Bonaventure, its 
chief exponent. Since the XV century, however, John Duns 
Scotus, owing undoubtedly to his masterful defense of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary and to his subtlety of thought and logic’ rose in 


° Cf. Felder, Lib. Mem. p. 128-129. 
* Cf. Schroeder, op. cit. p. 239 ff. 


> Paschal Robinson, in Cath. Encycl. II 653; cf. Felder, Liber’ Memorialis, 
ps 129. | Fe 


*Cf. Annales Ord. Cap. XLVIII, 83. — 
NCr. wessavalle, op, cit. Ch: aoii, 
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ascendancy as the Doctor of the Franciscans. Although Bona- 
venture and Alexander of Hales still found their followers, it 
was Scotus who now became the leader of the later Franciscan 
scholars and the founder of the so-called SCOTS TiC 
SCHOOL in opposition to the Thomistic.® 


A Few Outstanding Franciscan Scholars. 


It is well nigh impossible to list sufficiently, accurately and 
completely the names of all the outstanding men of learning 
that the Franciscan Order has produced down the centuries of 
the Middle Ages up to 1517, the period we are now covering. 
Sbaraglea found fault with Wadding and others found fault 
with Sbaraglea. All that can be attempted in a general treatise 
of this kind is to refer the names of some of the learned men of 
the ages of Franciscan literary activities and refer the reader to 
. the volumes that have already been written on the subject.® 

Whereas the four great Masters: Alexander of Hales, St. 
Bonaventure, Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon shone like stars 
of the first magnitude in the zenith of the Franciscan and 
Scholastic heavens, there have been down the centuries a large 
number of lesser lights who have either been illuminated by the 
‘oregoing or who have pointed the way to others. The number 
is so great that one is tempted to exclaim with BERNARD OF 


* Cf. Cath. Encyc. XIII 610-13. 


* LITERATURE: 


Besides the works already listed at the heads of the various paragraphs of 
this Chapter VIII special reference is made to Holzapfel, Handbuch etc. p. 
287; Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen etc. III ed. I 795 ff.; Fla- 
minio Annibali da Latera, Manuale dei Frati Minori, (Rome, ty 609.7313 
ff.; Analecta Franciscana (AF) IV 336-340; but especially Wadding, Luke, 
O.F.M. Scriptores and Sbaraglea, Supplem. et Castigatio etc. (editio Nar- 
decchia (For full titles and places of publication cf. Part III, Ch. II, under 
the names wanted or mentioned. Additional literature will be given in the 
course of this Chapter. Cf. also all Catholic and even secular Encyclopedias, 


Lexica, Dictionnaires etc. 
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BESSA: ‘““‘“Who can count the most excellent and renowned 
Doctors in Theology of the Franciscan Order?’’*° 


Lj) mhHEOLOGYLAND SCHOUAS Tie PHILOSOPHY. 


ALEXANDER OF HALES (Doctor Itrefragabilis, Fons Vitae, 
T heologorum Monatrcha, Doctor Doctorum: d. 1245) is looked 
upon as the father of the Franciscan School; he was the teacher 
of St. Thomas of Aquin and St. Bonaventure at Paris.** 

ST. BONAVENTURE of Bagnoregio (Doctor Seraphicus, d. 
1274) was Minister General of the Order from 1257-745 


 “Fratres autem in Ordine probatissimos celebresque in theologia doctores 
quis numeret’’? Liber de Laudibus in AF HI 686; cf. Fr. Alphonse Coan, 
O.F.M., ‘‘The History of Franciscan Dogmatists’’ in FEC Report, No. IV 
(Nov. 1922) p. 105-156. 


Cf AM Il 45-46: AF III 218, Note I: Felder, Histoire etc. pp. 221, 
265: Id. Liber Memor. p. 128-9; Wadding, Scriptores,. (Edition Nardec- 
chia) Part I, p. 9; Sbaraglea, Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores, 
Vol. Il, Part I, p.-14 ff.y Wm." Turner, History of Philosophy (Boston, 
1905) 320 ff.; A. Zawart, O.M.Cap., in FEC Report, 1927; py) 278s 
Victor Mills, O.F.M.,. ib. 1926, p. 260% Cath.. Encyc. XNI yee 
Handlexikon, I 128-9: Lexikon f. Theologie u. Kirche, 1 249-250; Dict. 
Théol. Cath. 1 784 f. (Additional bibliography in all four of the last named 
Encyclopedias. Cf. also AFH XXII 196; XXV 116; XXVIII Note 54108 


The best edition of his works is that being publ. by the Franciscans at 
Quaracchi, 1924, ff..-ch. “CP 529" (97). For other editions etc., cf. Lexikon 
f. Theol. u. Kirche, cf. also CF IV 84; MF XXXIX 354. 


Id. Postille Bonaventuriano-Dantesche (Rome, 1940)—a reprint of a 
articles which originally appeared in the Miscellanea Francescana (MF) 
XXXI-XXXXVI. 


Several Opera Theologica Selecta were publ. by order of Fr. Bello, Min. 
Gen, O\F.M)* at Oudracchi? 31934» (fC IVa bes ea se Bonaventure’s 
Summa was publ. in French by Bonnefoy (Fr. Jean, O.F.M.) Paris, 1934 
(cf. CF V 434). For his mystical works cf. CF I 242 (135) * ib Gia 
114 (55); CF IX 405 (Stimulus Amoris) ;- MF XXXVII 288 (Various 
spiritual works) ; CF VI 410 and ib. I 243 (136) (De inhabitatione Spitt- 
tus Sancti juxta S. Bon.) ; MF XXXIX 539 (Christ the Head of the Church 
according to St. Bon.); MF XXXIX 332 (Gerster: Hell according to St. 
Bon.); ib. 333 (Extreme Unction); CF I 115 (57) (St. Bonaventure, a 
master of language); CF V 280 (a conference on St. Bon.) ; MF XLY 20m 
(L’ Anima serafica del Dottore Serafico) by P. De Fonzo, O.F.M.Conv.; 
Id. Doctrina S. Bonaventurae de Universali Mediatione B.V.M. (Rome, 
1938) (cf-CF X 567): CF P547" C116)" (Ca*study. of “Ins works) ; ib. 
550 (122) (De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam); ib. I 551 (123) 
(Theology and Mysticism in St. Bon.). 
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author of a large number of philosophical and theological 
works; also of the authentic Lives of St. Francis of Assisi.!? 

JOHN DUNS SCOTUS (Doctor Subtilis, Doctor Marianus: d. 
1308), was celebrated as the great Doctor of Oxford; defender 
of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception; and founder of 
the Scotistic School of Theology and Philosophy.*® 


’ Cf. Literature given in Part I, Chapter VIII; also Cath. Encyc. II 648- 
’ 54; (excellent bibliography ib.); also all of the above-named encyclopedias 
mentioned, under ‘‘Alexander of Hales’; Wadding, Scriptores and Sbaraglea, 
Supplementum et Castigatio (editio Nardecchia) under the name of “‘Bona- 
venture,’ to which literature a few additional modern works might be added, 
e.g. Ludwig Wegener, ‘‘Bonaventure: The Seraphic Doctor. His Life and 
Works’ in Franc Studies (New York: Wagner), No. 2; Victor Mills, 
O.F.M., in FEC Report, VII (1926) No. 8 p. 254 (Bonaventura’s works 
and influence on Cath. Theology); Clement O’Donnell, O.M.Conv., The 
Psychology of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure Ph.D. dissertation 
(Washington, D, C.: Cath. University, 1937); Vol. XXXVI of Philo- 
sophical Studies (cf. MF XXXIX 342); Sessavalle, Histoire de l’Ordre de 
S. Francois (Paris, 1935) 425 ff., Felder, Histoire etc. p. 566 (Index) ; 
Leonard Lemmens, O.F.M., Der hl. Bonaventura, Kardinal und Kirchenlehrer 
aus dem Franziskanerorden: 1221-74 (Kempten & Munich, 1909); Leo- 
nard’Cavalho e Castro, O.M., S. Bonaventure, Le Docteur Francescain (Paris, 
1923) (cf. MF XXV 30); Etienne Gilson, La Philosophie de St. Bonaven- 
ture (Paris, 1924) (cf. AFH XVIII 386-90 to be had also in an Engl. 
ttans|.);> cf. also AFH XVII 275-86; 141-2: 287-311; 605-6; ib. XXIV 
300: XXV 134, 159; XXVI 578 (Rosenmodller: St. Bonaventure and 
Philosophy); ib. XXVII 319; XXX 467 ff.; Franc. St. 1929 p. 97-99; 
For a picture of the Saint cf. AFH XXVII 344-5. 4 


* Cf. Part I, Ch. XXXI; Wadding, Scriptores and Sbaraglea, Suppl. et 
Cast. (Editio Nardecchia) under ‘‘Joannes Duns’’; Wadding, AM VI 40 
ff., 51, 111-136; Felder, Histoire etc. (cf. Index); Sessavalle, Histoire etc. 
p. 594; also Parthenius Minges, O.F.M., “Duns Scotius’’ in Catholic En- 
clodpedia V, 194-199 (and the copius literature there cited) ; Idem. ‘‘Scotism 
and Scotists’’ ib. XIII, 610-613; Id. Joannis Duns Scott doctrina philo- 
sophica et theologica—proposita, exposita et considerata, 2 vols. (Quarac- 
chi, 1908); J. Miiller, Biographisches tiber Joh. D. Scotus (Kéln, 1881) ; 
René de Nantes in EF VII, (1902) 166; Reinh. Seeberg, Die Theologie 
des John D. Scotus (Leipzig, 1900; for other works by Seeberg on Scotus 
and his doctrines cf. Cath. Encyc. V 199); A. G. Little, Grey Friars in 
Oxford (Oxford, 1892) 219-222; Franciscan Studies (New York: Wag- 
ner) No. 4 (April, 1926); Certamen Seraphicum (Quaracchi, 1885) p. 
245-263: P. Diomede Scaramuzzi, O.F.M., Il Pensiero Di Gtovanni Duns 
Scoto Nel Mezzogiorno D’Italia Con Una Introduztone su La Vera Fisto- 
nomia Dello Scotismo (Romaze: Desclée, 1927); Id. Duns Scoto, Summula 
Scelta di Scritti Co-ordinati in Dottrina (Firenze: Ind. Tip. Fiorent., 
1932): (CF Ill 594); cf. La Civilta Catolica, Anno 83, Vol. LV, (Dec. 
33, 1932) No. 1979: Anno 84, Vol. I (Jan. 21, 1933) No. 1982 for 
an excellent collection of writings of Scotus on various topics: 1) Man; 


2) God: 3) Christ; 4) Moral and Social Life, given both in Latin and 
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Italian. A good list of literature on Scotus will be found on p. LI. In the 
introduction the author gives a short life of Scotus with critical notes on 
his works, doctrines and the Scotistic Scool. cf. P. Callebant, O.F.M., various 
articles in AFH e.g. X 3-16; ib. XIII 78-88; XVII 3-12; XXI 206-239, 
418; La France. Franctscaine, 1 (1926): 293-317; ib. XIL (1929) 
373; (cf. AFH XXIV 305-329). Among the later biographies mention 
should be made of Egidio M. Giusto, O.F.M., Vita di B. Giovanni Duns 
Scoto, Dottore Sottile e Mariano (Assisi, 1921); P. Mariano Fernandez 
Garcia, O.F.M., De Vita, Scriptis et doctrina B. Joannis Duns Scoti, etc. 
(Quaracchi, 1910); P. Paolo M. Sevesi, O.F.M., Sulla doctrina et santita 
del B. Duns, Scoto, Dottore Subtili, conferenza (Rome, 1903) (cf. Revista 
dt scientie storiche | (1904) 317); Alex Bertoni, O.F.M., Le Bienheureu 
Jean Duns Scot. Sa Vie. sa doctrine, ses disciples (Levanto, 1917) (ef. 
AFH XV 244; MF XIX 45). The Franciscan Educational Conference 
Report (FEC) Vol. III (West, Park, Ohio, 1921) was devoted almost 
exclusively to Scotus and the Scotistic School as the titles of the various 
papers indicate. (cf. AFH XVII, 585-6); C. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus, 2 
Vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927) (AFH XXI 278-381); Bernard 
Vogt, O.F.M. Ph.D., in Franciscan Studies (Aug., 1925) No. 3 (New 
York, Wagner); P. Ag. Gemelli, IJ Francescaneseino p. 58; Charles Balié, 
O.F.M., in Revue d Histoire Eccles. (Louvain) XXII, (1926) 551-66 and 
following number); H. Hurter, S.J., Nomenclator Il 365-370 (Innsbruck, . 
Wagner, 1899); Diodat Marie, O.F.M. Etude sur le B. Duns Scot (Paris: 
La Bonne Parole) ; cf. Fr. St. IV 49, 177. (AFH XIV 353). 

For other works on Scotus cf. CF VIII 332-3; MF XXXIX 189-198. 

For vattous editions of Scotus’ works cf. Antonianum III (1928) 369- 
406; AFH XXV 122: Studi Franc. 1930 p. 381-412; AFH XXV 137; 
ib, XXXI 225-234 (De Rerum Principio, not being his work); cf. CF V 
261-2741. 

For his life cf. AFH XVII 3-12 (at Paris: 1293-96); XXI 206-2378 
418-9; CF 121.(77) . (Scotus at Paris)’ AFH’ XXI! 608-11 “(at Cambridge: 
1297-1300); XXIV 137 (Engl. Mss. about Scotus); ib. 427 (Lampen) ; 
ib. 305-29 (Life) ; Déodat de Basly, O.F.M., Scotus Docens (Paris, 1934) ; 
(ef. sABH- XXVID. 3.19) Sead, Franc eX Ul O26 eel ee (Was Scotus 
buried alive?) ; cf. also CF I 121 (78): cf. VI 416 (Scotus Docens: Re- 
view); AFH XXV 128. Concerning his home cf. AFH XIV 78-88. 

For his relations to others cf. Michael Schmaus, Der Liber Propugnatorius 
etc. (Miinster, 1930) cf. AFH XXV 403-7 (Relation -to St. Thomas of 
Aquin!). 

For his relations to the Holy See cf. Will. Lampen, O.F.M., in Studi 
Franc. XI (1925) 341-52; AFH XXV 127. 

For pictures of Scotus cf. AFH XXVI 249-51 (‘‘Iconographia’’ ). 

For additional Literature on Scotus cf. AFH X 3-1 (Callebaut: Father- 
land of Scotus); AFH XVIII 585 (Parthenius Minges, O.F.M.; ‘Duns 
Scotus” in Report of the FEC III (Dec., 1921) No. 3 p. 49-63); AFH 
XVII 579-83 (Life by Egidio Giusto): FEC Report (1922) cf. AFH 
XVII 586; AFH XVIII 280-3 (Eph. Longpré, Philosophy of D. Scotus) ; 
XXI (Book by C. R. S. Harris, 2 Vols.); AFH XIX 144 (Book by 
Benigno Migliorini, O.F.M.): cf. ib. XXIV 416: ib. XV 273 (Thomas of 
Erfurt and Scotus). The literary world is anxiously awaiting the new 
critical edition of Scotus works contemplated by the Franciscans of Quarac- 
chi. For other editions cf. Lexikon f. Theologie u. Kirche, Ill 489-491 
under “‘Duns Scotus.’’ Bibl. ib 
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RICHARD OF MIDDLETON (De Media Villa; Doctor Pro- 
fundus, Doctor Solidus et Copiosus, d. ca. 1308), tutor of St. 
Louis, Bishop of Toulouse and teacher at the University of 
Paris, enjoyed not only the greatest fame within the ranks of 
the Order, but was cited as an authority by the Fathers of the 
Council of Constance and Basle.’* He taught at Paris; is reckoned 
among the masters of Scotus; was appointed by the General 
Bonagratia, to examine the doctrine of Peter John Olivi'® and 
according to Wadding (Scriptores, p. 203) wrote a tract on 
the Immaculate Conception entitled De Conceptione B. Mariae 
Virgins, (liber unus). He was also a renowned exegete. 

Equally learned and important both as a man of learning 
and as Archbishop of Canterbury was the Englishman JOHN 
PECKHAM (d. 1292) a disciple of St. Bonaventure.?® 

The same can be said of EUDES RIGAUD, (Odo Rigal- 
dus), the friend of King Louis of France and Secretary to St. 
Bonaventure at the Council of Lyons. He was one of the Four 
Masters of Paris who sent an exposition of the Rule to the 


“ Edgar Hocedez, S.J., Richard de Midlleton; So vie, ses oeuvres, sa doc- 
trine (Louvain-Paris, 1925); Richard de Mediavilla quaestio diputata de 
privilegio Martini, Papae, IV, edited by Ed. F. Delorme, O.F.M.; Prosper 
de Martigne, La scholastique et les traditions franciscaines (Paris, 1888) p. 
153; P. Feret, La faculté de théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus 
célebres, Moyen Age, 4 vols. (Paris, 1894-96) II 379; Chevalier, Répertoir 
etc. 395-8; cf. AFH XXI°412-15; 415-18; XXIII 246-8; Palmaz Rucker, 
O.F.M., Der Ursprung unserer Begriffe nach Richard von Mediavilla. Ein 
Beitrag zur Erkenntnislehre des Doctor Solidus (Munster in Westf. 1934); 
cf. Sbaraglea SS. IV 45; AFH XVIII 599-603 (his doctrine concerning 
the Sacraments) ; Ib. 298-300 (his fatherland) ; ib. XIX 113-116 (Teacher 
of St. Louis, Bl. of Toulouse?) ; cf. MF XXXIX 698 (Pelster). 


* Cf. Part I Ch. XI; Little, Grey Friars, 214; AM V 54-55, 121, 187. 


* Cf. Little, Grey Friars, 154 ff. and Index p. 254; FEC Report, 1926, 
p. 261. J. L. Peckam, ‘‘Recent Recognition of Archbishop Peckam: Biblio- 
graphical’’ in Church History (Chicago, III 1934) 126-145; Kingsford- 
Little-Tocco, Tractatus Tres de Paupertate cum Bibliographia (London: 
BSFS-Aberdeen, 1910); cf. AFH IV 147 for a review of this publication; 
P. André Callebaut, O.F.M., Jean Pecham, O.F.M. et 1’ Augustinisme. 
Apercus historique: 1263-128’ in AFH XVIII 441-72. MF XXXIX 199 
(Quodlibet Rerum). 

“ Feret, op. cit. II 303; Chevalier, 3972: Sbaraglea, Suppl. et Castigatio, 
etc. (Vol. III Part II (Editio Nardecchia) p. 294-6 where a list of his 
works will be found. cf. AFH XXIX 3-54; 308-364; ib. XXV 298. 
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General, Aymon of Faversham, in 1242. He died as Arch- 
bishop of Rouen in 1275." 

ROBERT OF BASTIA (La Bassée, d. ca. 1268-80)**® who is 
called by BARTHOLOMEW OF PISA? a “‘magnus magister in sacra 
pagina’ and another of the “‘Four Masters’ (Quatuor Magi- 
stri) of Paris who collaborated in the ““Expositio Regulae’, 
taught at Paris at the time of Alexander of Hales, not as a 
simple lector at the private school of the Order, but as an 
Expounder of the Sentences of Peter of Lombardy at the Uni- 
versity, as Bartholomew of Pisa, Rodolphus?® and Sbaraglea*4 
indicate. Besides the above-named ‘Exposition of the Rule,” 
he is also the author of many important works on Theology.” 

JOHN OF ROCHELLE (Joannes de Rupella: d. 1271), Pro- 
vincial of the Province of Paris, disciple of Alexander of Hales, 
and the first Franciscan to receive the degree of Bachellor of 
Theology at Paris, was famed as well for his learning as for 
his preaching and holiness of life.?° 3 

JOHN OF WALES was a famous Scotist, preacher, and ascetical 
writer. He flourished at the time of St. Bonaventure.* 

Equally famous was WILLIAM OF WARE, Master of Scotus, 
and a prodigious writer.?> 

Other theological students worthy of particular mention — 
were the following: RAYMOND RIGAULT,2® WALTER BURLEIGH — 


* Cf. FEC Report, 1927 p. 291; Felder, Histoire, p. 241: Wadduam 
Scriptores, op. cit. p. 206; Sbaraglea, Suppl. et Castigatio, Vol. IV Part 
Uip...48 and 5.8; «cf. parts] Ch ViLsAPH AX 27.0.5) 6 

* Conformitates VIII, par. 2. ; 

rf Historia Seraph. Relig. lib, III CV enice, 1.986, p33 ie 

Hes 

” Cf. Wadding and Sbaraglea Scriptores 1. c. 

* Cf. Victor Mills 1. c. p. 261 for evaluation and pablicationts also AFH 
rie V299 (Dom. O. Lottin) ; Studi Franc. 1931, p. 208-11; AFH VI 

97-22. 

* Cf. Mills, £ Cy Dp. 262; Wadding and Sbaraglea op. cit. under his name 
“Joannes Guallensis’’. 

** Cf. Sbaraglea, Suppl. etc. under the name of ‘“‘Guilelmus Varro’’, ed. cit. 
Part II 350-1; P. Elia Magrini, O.F.M.Conv., La produzione letteraria dt 
Guiglelmo di Ware in MF XXXVI 312-332; XXXVII 411-227; cf. Anto- 
manum III (1927) 335-50; AFH XXV 121. 

** AFH XXI 528-53; Sbaraglea, SS. Part IV p. 41. 
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(Burlaeus, d. about 1337) although a disciple of Scotus was 
also one of his opponents and enjoyed a great fame at Oxford.?" 
Two Generals of the Order, who like St. Bonaventure shed 
lustre on the Order be virtue of their deep learning were: 
MATHEW OF AQUASPARTA (1287-1289) and ALESSANDER DA 
ALESSANDRIA (1313-14) both pupils and expounders of St. 
Bonaventure. The Chapter of Toulouse enjoined on all Mas- 
ters, Lectors and Bachellors, and preachers to read, study and 
cite Alexander “cujus opera latissime Sanctam Dei Ecclesiam 
illustrant et quae per speciales Bullas Sancta Sedes Apostolica 
roborauit.”’*® Other learned, theologians of the XIV century 
were ANDREAS OF NEUFCHATEAU (de Novo Castro, d. 1300, 
Doctor ingentosissimus) ; JOHANNES VITALIS A FURNO, Car- 
dinal since 1312; BERTRAND OF TURRE, (d. 1334) ,2° Cardinal 
since 1320 (Doctor famosus); JOHN OF COLOGNE (d. after 
1339); FRANCIS OF ASCOLI (d. about 1344, Doctor succin- 
tus); GERALD EUDES (Odonis: d. 1349, Doctor moralis), 
General of the Order and expounder of Aristotle:*! ADAM 
GODDAMUS (Woodham, d. 1358); Petrus ab Insula (d. about 
1380 Doctor notabilts) etc. 

Among the learned authors or masters of Theology of the 
XV centuries, much less in number than those of the XIII and 
AXIV, should be mentioned especially STEPHAN BRULEFER® 
PILLET (d. about 1494); the Frenchman NICHOLAS DE OR- 
BELLIS*® (d. after 1465) (Anjou); and WILLIAM VORILLON 
(Verilongus) who was called to Rome by Pius II in the con- 
troversy between the Franciscan and Dominicans concerning 


"Chevalier, 734. 


** Fr. Matthaei ab Aquasparta, O.F.M., R. E. Card. Quaestiones Dispu- 
tatae Selectae (Quaracchi, 1903); AFH XXVIII 568-570. 


* MF XXIX 172; cf. ib. 164 and ib. Note 2; P. Leon Veuthey, O.F.M. 
Conv., in Etudes Fr. XLIII, (1931) and XLIV (1932), publ. separately: 
Alexandre d’ Alexandrite, (Paris; Soc. et Lib. St. Francois d’Assissi, 1932). 
Concerning both Generals cf. Part. I. 


Cfo Part 1,;Chapter XIII and -XI1V. 
PaCr Part 1uCh.” XV. 

* Wadding, SS. p. 213 

* Wadd. SS: p. 179; Sbaraglea, SS: 215. 
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the Blood of Christ and the Hypostatic Union;** also the 
Spaniard, ALPHONSE LOPEz DE SPINA (d. 1491), a converted 
Jew and later bishop and confessor to John II, King of Spain, 
whose book ‘“‘Fortalitium fidet’’, directed against the Jews, 
Saracens and other unbelievers was extensively read.*° To these 
learned men of the XV century must be added the Minister © 
General, LEONARD ROSSI (de Rubeis d. 1405) ; ANTHONY OF 
BITONTO (d. 1459); PAUL SCRIPTOR (d. 1505); NICHOLAS 
OF NYSE (d. 1509) and the two Conventuals: MAURITIUS 
O’FIHELY (a Portu; Fildeus d. 1513) and MICHAEL MENOT 
(dca 12255 

Among the German theologians of note of the XV century 
were HUGO OF SCHLETTSTADT who compiled an “‘expositio 
in quatuor libros sententiarum S. Bonaventurae’’; as also “‘ser- 
mones et quaestiones theologicae’’ ;*° and the learned as well as 
saintly JOHANN SINTRAM of Wiirtzburg (d. 1450 at Wirtz- 
burg) where he was Guardian of the convent. He taught at 
various convents of Germany, France and England, and left in 
vellum a large number of valuable documents.*’ 

Among the early English learned scholars and friars must 
still be mentioned HUGH OF NEWCASTLE,** RICHARD OF COV- 
INGTON,*? RICHARD RUFUS,*° THOMAS OF YORK,*! and BARTH- 
OLOMEW, THE ENGLISHMAN (Glanville) .*? 

A valiant pre-Reformation apologist was the German Mathias 
Doering (Doctor Armatus) .** 


* Cf. Wadd. Script. 108; Sbaraglea, SS. 351; Chevalier, 4719. 

eS Sbats Oo kace 

*° Studi Franc. 1930, p. 288-97; AFH XXII 181-5; XXV 137. 
* Eubel, Geschichte der oberdeutscher Provinz. p. 35. 

*® Sbaraglea, SS. Part II 383; cf. AFH XXVIII 570-3. 


*® Sbar. SS. Part IV, p. 44; cf. AFH XXXIX 396-442; XXIII 57-105; 
and 340-6. 


* Sbar. SS. IV 48; cf. AFH XXI 403-6. 

“¥Sbat. So. dV 12> ARH Xvi 2- thin Xho 7 ore 

” AFH XII 68-109; (Article by Thomas Plassman, O.F.M.) 
* MF XXXIX 357 (Meier). 
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2) SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


Practically every learned author of the Middle Ages occupied 
himself with the interpretation of Sacred Scripture, all the 
more since it formed the pre-requisite for the Licentiate or 
Doctorate. In fact in medieval parlance the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures was the study of theology.2 Thus one need not be 
surprised to find that Franciscan friars who surpassed in any 
one branch of theological knowledge were also prominent in 
the study of the Sacred Scriptures e.g. ST. BONAVENTURE OF 
BONAREGGIO,* PETER JOHN OLIVI,* ROGER BACON,® JOHN 
DUNS SCOTUS,® JOHN VITALIS FURNO (Dufour)* PETER 
AUREOLUS,* FRANCIS MAYRON,? LANDULPHUS CARRACIOLI,? 
WILLIAM OCKHAM,"? etc. 

Celebrated among the commentators and teacher of Sacred 
Writ were, besides the above, ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA, author 
of a “Biblical Real Concordance,” the first of its kind,!2 and 
JOHN MARCHESIMUS of Reggio (d, ca. 1300), author of the 
famous Biblical Lexicon known as Mammotrepton (Mamma- 
trectus, Marmotret, Maimotretto), used extensively throughout 


*Cf. Vigouroux, Dict. de la Bible (Paris, 1899) II col. 2373-94; 


Bernard Cuneo, Biblical Scholars in the Franciscan Order: A Historical 
Sketch in the FEC Report, VIII (1925) p. 30-138. The author gives all 
the bio-bibliographical notices the ordinary student will need. The Report 
is also easily obtainable in the USA; hence the frequent reference to his study. 

*Cf. St. Bonaventure, De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam. Opera 
Omnia V 321. 

*Cuneo, op. cit. p. 65;.Antonianum I (1926) 309-26; AFH XXV 
PLO ibe Vill 313-7. 

uncon0/7> cfe. Part. 1-Ct. XI. 

* Cuneo, 67; APH III. 1-22: 185-213. 

pCuneoso9; “ArH XVI 443; La Verna VII 1-35: 184-220;° VIII 
48-68. he 

"Cuneo, 72. 

*Cuneo, 72. 

. Cuneo,973 6OPF IX (21:7. 

** Cuneo, 73. 

* Guneo, 73; AFH XXVII 320 (Van Leeuwen); XXVIII 58:. also 
Part I, Ch. XI-XIV, CF VII (Engl. Life by Moody (London: Sheed and 
Ward. 1935); ib. IX 631 (De Potestate Papae); CF IX 221 (Boudry). 

* Cf. Vigouroux, op. cit. II 893; Sbaraglea, Scriptores, II 83 ff. (Edit. 
Nardecchia) cf. also under D (Bologna). 
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the Middle Ages.1? Both were surpassed by Nicholas of Lira 
(1270-1340)%* (Doctor planus et utilis d. 1340), famous for 
his handbook of the Bible (Postillae perpetuae) which once more 
upheld the literal sense of the Scriptures against the abuses of 
the allegorical. His Postilla was printed time and time again 
during the XV and XVI centuries and was used alike by Cath- 
olics and Non-Catholics. He was present at the meeting con- 
voked by King Phillip to pass on the opinion of JOHN XXII 
concerning the beatific vision of souls after death.*° The Gen- 
eral of the Order, ARLOTTO OF PRATO (1285-86) composed 
likewise a Concordance of the Bible (Concordantiae Utriusque 
Testamenti) which for a while was attributed to Cardinal 
Ugolino.*® Among the German EXEGETES of the XIV and XV | 
centuries Fr. Konrad Eubel mentions KONRAD OF. WEINHEIM, 
Custos of the Bavarian Custody, (d. 1349) who wrote a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse; and MARK OF ULM (about - 
1400), the author of a Dictionarium in univetrsam S. Scrip- _ 
Ail getngtes ee ale | i 

Other famous German Scriptural commentators, who merited 


also well of Mother Church in opposing in its first stages the ae 


Lutheran heresy were: Jaspar SCHATZGER (Schatzgayer, Sasger, 
Scanger, Harger: 1463-1525) ;18 JOHN WILD (in the Latinized 
form known also as ‘‘Ferus’’; 1495-1554) ;#9 ALEx OF BRE- 
MEN;2° PETER GALATINUS (Colonna, Columna, Obs. d, 


138 AF IV: 523: Sbaraglea, SS..p. 204. 

4 AFH XXIII 42-56; Feret, op. cit. II] 301; H. Labrosse in AF XVI 
(1906) 383; XVII 498; XIX 41; Wadding, SS. p. 128; Sbaraglea, 
Suppl. -:p. 276-81; FEC Report, 1925,, p.. 74-76; Cuneo 1... p: 7433 
Antonianum IV (1929) 3-44; 129-66; AFH XXV 122. 

% Sbaraglea’s continuators contest the assertion that he was a Jew by 
birth. ‘Sbaralea,’SS. Ed: icity 279. 
| % Wadd. SS. p. 31; Hier. Spetmann, ‘‘Die Realkonkordanz—ein Geschenk 
des Franziskanerordens’” in Theologia und Glaube XIX, 230 ff. 

Geschichte der oberdeutschen Provinz, p. 35. 

SS GUNeO) 4 GeO oe 

Tilbssfi.y 80% vet 

Ant. Il (1927) p. 289-334; APH XXII 196-8; XXV 121; Franz. 
Studien XXIV (1937) 201-249; 305-363; MF XIX 358. ioa 
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1539;?* FRANCIS GIORGI (d. ca. 1540)? and especially the 
learned FRANCIS TITELMANS (1497-1537), the best exegete of 
his day.?® 
For a long list of other friars prominent in the study, 
exposition, and comments on the S. Scriptures cf. 
Cuneo, l’c. p. 70-71 and 75-78 where the titles of their 


works and various editions thereof—if published—will 
be found. 


3) ASCETICISM AND MYSTICISM.* 


Among the mystic writers were, besides the prince of them 
all in the Franciscan Order, ST. FRANCIS himself,? and 
among his first followers especially Brothers Leo and Giles,® St. 


sip el- Ant. £-(1926)°145-76; 327-356; APH XXV.118. 


“Tb. 82. bt 
1b. 83; Lex: f. Theol. u. Kirche, X 179. 


*C. Bram in Katholik II (1887) p. 83 ff.; Fr. Victor Mills, O.F.M., 
in FEC Report VIII (1926) 97-135 N. B. All the papers of this meeting 
of the Franciscan. Educational Conference (FEC) were devoted to Franciscan 
Mysticism. cf. also Fr. James, O.M.Cap., The Franciscans, p. 50; Dom. 
Basil Whelan, Franciscan Mysticism (London: Sheed and Ward); Heim- 
bucher, op. cit. I 809; Bibliotheca Franc. Ascetica Tom. I-IV (Quaracchi, 
1904-5); Fr. Dunstan Dobbins, O.M.Cap., B. Litt. (Oxon.) “Franciscan 
Mysticism’’ in Franciscan Studies VI (Sept., 1927) (rich. bibliography 
203); Juan de Guernica, O.M.Cap., Introduccion a la Mistica Franctscana 
(Buenos Aires, 1926) (CF V 279); P. Ubald d’Alencon, Traite de la 
Paix de Vame (Paris, 1912) (Influence of this work by the Observant 
Jean de Bonilla on the “‘Spiritual Combat.’’ (French transl.) (cf. AFH V 
408); P. Dr. Stanislaus Griinewald, O.M.Cap., Franziskanische Mystik 
(with especial reference to St. Bonaventure) (Munich, 1932) (cf. MF 
XXXIII 404; CE III 231); L. Veuthey, O.F.M.Conv., Itinerartum animae 
Franciscanum (Rome, 1938). cf. CF X 256; MF XXXIX 331. 


* Cf. Mills, p. 249-51. 

° Mills, p. 253. ; 

* Mills, p. 254-57; Antonianum VII (1923) 32-76; 167-200; AFH 
XXV- 301. KE 
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Anthony of Padua,* St. Bonaventure,® the famous Germans 
DAVID OF AUGSBURG (d. ca. 1272),° his contemporary, LAM- 
PRECHT OF REGENSBURG (Ratisbon) ,7 BERTHOD OF REGENS- 
BURG: (1210-1272) ,8 CONRAD OF SAXONY (Brauschweig d. 
1279) ,° and OTTO OF PASSAU (d. ca. 1386) ;'° then JOHAN: 
NES DE CULIBUS (d. ca. 1300) ; NICHOLAS OF LIRA (d. 1340); 
HENRY OF BALMA (1439); ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA (d. 
1444) ,11 ST. JAMES OF THE MARCHES (1391-1476) ,17 THOMAS 
ILLYRICUS (d. 1528) ,1° NICHOLAS OF OSIMO (d. after 1446), 


°Cf. supra. under Note 1; Mills, 254-7. Here again it will be noted 
that the really great men of the Order were also universal in their knowledge 
and literary pursuits and productions... For the ascetical works of St. Bona- 
venture cf. AFH 425; XXV 114 (Vismara); S. Bonaventura, Cardinale 
ovuero Mystica Teologia (Venice, 1757); Gruenewald, Stanislaus, O.P.M., 
Zur Mysttk des hl. Bonaventura (Innsbruck, 1934); cf. AFH XXIV 425 
(Italian selection of St. B. works by Gemelli (Milan, 1926); AFH XXVI 
577 (Stimulus Amoris); ib. XXV 159 (Itineraratrtum Mentis in Deum); 
Dieta Salutis Opusculum S. Bonaventurae (Rome, 1724); Sanctus Bona- 
ventura: De Instructione Novitionum et de quatuor vittutibus candinalibus 
(Ms. in Boston City Public Library) ;. Ernesto Jallonghi, J Ritmi latini di 
S. Bonaventura. Richerche storiche e critiche (Rome, n. d. 1916?) 

°Lempp in Brieger’s Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte XIX (1898) 15; 
E. Michael, S.J., Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes III 133; Bruno Jellinegg, 
David v. Augsburg, (St. Paul, 1904); Id. D.. v. A. Fortsetzangaiigm 
1905); Fran. Hecker, Kritische Bettraege zu D. v. A. Persdnlichkeit und 
Schriften (Hamburg, 1905); Dagebert Stoeckerl, O.F.M., Bruder D. v. A., 
Ein deutscher Mystiker aus dem Franziskanerorden (Munich, 1914) (cf. 
AFH VIII 765-9. D. v. Augsburg’s De exterioris hominis compositione 
etc. libri Tres (Quaracchi, 1899) transl. and enlarged by Thomas of Villa- 
nova, O.M.Cap., in his Wegeweiser z. christ. Volkkommenheit (Brixen, 
1902): FEC Report VIII (1926) 1325, ib.:257; Konr. EubeleGane 
Conv., Geschichte des oberdeutschen (Strasb.) Provinz, op. cit. p. 131-5; 
cf. Studi Franc. 1930 p: 286-8; AFH XXV) 137; XXVI>92-897aume 
IX 1905; MF XXXIX 355. | 

"Die: Tochter *Ston. cf. Enbel ta, 3 33 Miiehael, “iver trans 

* Mills, p. 267; Lexikon f. Theologie u. Kirche, II 229. 

° Ave Maria, Mills 1. c. 268. 

* Eubel, op. cit. p. 34; Falk, Die Bibel am Ausgang des Mittelalters, 
pe ZONE: ; 

“Cf. Part IJ, Ch. XXIV; Bernardini Senensis de. Dominica Passione, 
Resurrectione.et Nomine Jesu contemplationes. ed. Card. Vives y Tuto 
(Rome, 1903); Mills I. c. p. 266. Cf. Studi Franc.’ X' (1924) tae 
ARE AV 12.6; 

% Mills, 267. 

* Ib. 268; AFH XXV 513-522; XXVIII 587; (Mauriac); ib. XVIM 
374-385 XIX 118 (CPV IS 96 SME XX LL sae 
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HEINRICH HERP (or Harpius d. 1477) ,14 WILLIAM OF GOUDA 
(d. 1489) , MARQUARD OF LINDAU,"® JOHN BRAUGMAN,?’* DIE- 
TRICH COELDE,™ Hendrick van Santen (d. 1493),8 and the 
renowned preacher, STEPHAN FIDELIS (Fridolin of Nurnberg, 
Gees )..2° 

Famous among the Spanish Ascetical and Mystical writers 
were: LUPEZ or LOPEZ of Salinis (d. ca. 1470), founder of 
the Custody of Burgos; ALPHONSE (Alonso) OF MADRID, (fl. 
ca. 1509), author of the “golden booklet’’ (‘‘libellus vere 
aureus’) Arte para servic a Dios;?° and FRANCIS XIMENES (of 
Catalonia d. 1409), Patriarch of Jerusalem.21- Most famous 
perhaps among the Italian mystics was JACAPONE A TODI (ca. 
1228-1306), surnamed the ‘‘mad penetent’’, the accredited 
author of the Stabat Mater; of the Sententiae and Monita 
Salutaria.*” Among the members of the Second Order should 
be mentioned besides ST. CLAIRE, BL. ANGELA OF FOLIG- 
NO;** and RAYMOND LULLUS of the Third Order.*# 

Among the great XIII century advocates of democracy was 
the famous GUIBERT OF TOURNAI, author of Eruditio Regum et 


* Schlager, O.F.M., in Katholik, II (1905) 46 ff. 

* F. Falk, in Histor--Polit. Blaetter CIX (1893) 92; T. Stettner, ‘‘Mar- 
quard von Lindau’’ in Geschichte der Stadt Lindau (1908); Mills, 1. c. 
246, 

* Mills, 276. 

“Tb. 278. 

. ChoAFHAXXIV,-294; XXV 158 (Verjans). 

fINicke 2 -auius, im ifistor.-Polit. BI. “CXX 150° ff; ib: CXIN “450 ff; 
Ulrich Schmidt, O.F.M., ““P. Stephan Fridolin” in Verdffentlichungen aus 
dem Kirchen-histor. Seminar Minchens III, 11 (Munich, 1911); Id. 
Mittelalterische Deutsche Predigten Fridolin’s (Munich, 1913) ib. IV; 
Eubel, op. cit: p. 33-36; AFH VI 410-11. 

® AFH XXIV 296; France franc. Dec. 1930 and van 7931. Ce 12622 

SCE. Millsy 1. 6/274. 

. * Mills, p. 262-3. 

> Cf. AFH XXI 382-89; Ib. XX 221 (Doncoeur); Ib. 618 (Ferré. 
Clee eevee oO 2 (anderhill); XV 269;. CF VI 248 (Faloci);. ME 
XXXVIII and XXIX 39, 79, 287, 358, 495, 593, (Veuthey); P. Antonio 
Blasucci, O.F.M.Conv., Il Cristocentrismo nella Vita Spirituale secondo 
La B. Angela da Foligno (Roma, 1940). 

* Mills, 264-5. 

* Cf. AFH XII 298-302; and ib. XXIV 33-62. 


a 
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Princtpum-? and Collectio de Scandalis Ecclesiae prepared for 
the Fathers of the II Council of Lyons, 1274.?° 


4 PAS GOR AI. DAE OR OC. 


Dominicans and Franciscans published during the Middle 
Ages, a large number of Summae Confessorum, or aids to con- 
fessors, (Casus Conscientiae).1 Among the first to publish such 
a Summa Confessorum was JOHN OF ERFURT, in 1298; but 
the most popular among those published by the Minorites were: 
the Summa Monaldina by .MONALDUS of DALMATIA (d. 
1332); the Summa Artesana by ARTESANUS (d. 1330); the 
Summa Casuum printed at Venice (1468 and often there- 
after); the Summa Pacifica? by BL. PACIFICUS of Ceredano 
(Cerano) d. 1482); the Summa Rosella, (Baptistiniana), by 
BAPTISTA TROVAMALA de Soalis (d. about 1496); and the 
Summa Angelica by Bist ANGELUS of Chiavasso, (d. 1495). 
The celebrated Summa Pisanella of the Dominican BARTHO- 
LOMEW of Sancta Concordia was republished with commen- 
taries and additions by the Franciscan NICHOLAS OF OSIMO in 
1338. BARTHOLOMEW CAIMUS (de Chaymis: d. 1496) com- 
piled an “Interrogatorium seu Confessionale’ that saw many 
editions; so did MARTIN BORDET (ca. 1481). 


5. DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


Whereas the Summas were intended for the clergy, the faith- 
ful were provided for by the many devotional works and cate- 
chisms, especially in Germany, the most popular being the 


* APH: XXIV 33-62. 


* Dieterle, in Briegers Zeitschr. f. K.-Geschichte XXIV-XXVIII; Holz, 
29 2: 


” MF IIT (1888) 60; VII (1898) 19; cf. Dieterle 1. c. XXIV (1903) 
Ons 


* MEF IV, 98. This book was so Renae that it was fares by Luther 
in 1520, together with the Corpus Juris. 


* Dirks p. 18; Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes I (VIL ed.) 
PVOS HO e p12 O27, 
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cathechism (Christenspiegel) of DIETRICH COBEDE, “id 11515) 
publ. about 1470° that saw over 30 editions: and the explana- 
tion of the Mass by the German Observant, WILLIAM OR 
GOUDA, which already before 1500 saw at least 16 editions.® 
MARQUARD OF LINDAU (d. 1392) published an excellent 
explanation of the Decalogue.? An anonymous book of exam- 
ples for sermons, dating from the XIII century was recently 
discovered by P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M. It illustrates the lives 
of friars all over the world and mentions many Parisian 
Doctors. 


Out He LIBERAL, ARTS. 
Of the same trend of mind as ROGER BACON! in the 


publication of grammatical and mathematical works were: 
ALEXANDER OF VILLEDIEU (Villa Dei) (d. 1250) who, 
about the middle of the XIII century, composed a Doctrinale 
Puerorum, a latin grammar of 2645 verses, republished some 
300 times and still used in practically all the schools of Europe 
up to the XVI century;? DIONYSIUS NESTOR OF NOVARRO 
(about 1400) who compiled a lexicon and various gram- 
matical treatises; the Observant, Giles John Zamora, the second 
Bacon, friend of King Alphonse X of Spain, renowned for his 
knowledge and love for natural sciences, languages, and criti- 
cism of disputed theological questions:? BERTHOLD SCHWARZ 
(Bertholdus Niger) the reputed inventor of gunpowder and 
firearms;* and the Humanist Conventual, LUKE PACIOLI (d. 


> Dirkes, 28. 

° Cf. Heimbucher 3 III, ed. I, 801. 

"Ant. I (1927) 203-276; AFH XXV 121; ib. II, 171; 651-7. 
* & * 


* Bacon informs us that his teachers at Oxford had no rivals in mathematics 
and geometry. Fr. Studies I, 19. 

* Republished by Dietrich Reichling in Mon. Germ. Paed. XII (Berlin, 
1893); Panfilo, II, 324; Chevalier, 144; Holz, 293. 

“Cf. supra. Sbar. SS. p. 142; Panfilo II, 607. 

*M. Hansjakob, Der Schwarze Berthold, (Freiburg, in B., 1891); 
Fr. Studies I, 16. 
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about 1512), renowned mathematician, the first to use algebra 
in geometry and credited with having been the first likewise to 
have introduced the double system of bookkeeping.® He was the 
principal professor of Mathematics at the University of Bologna. 
(cf. p. 847). Fra Giovanni GIACONDO (d. 1515), the famous 
architect was likewise a great mathematician.® In treating of 
Oxford (B) mention was already made of the great stress laid 
on philosophy and the knowledge of the classical languages in 
the interest of the proper interpretation of Sacred Scripture.’ 
Prominent mathematicians and scientists in these early. years 
were also GUIDO BONATTI of Forli, (d. 1296); and THOMAS 
DE BUNGEY (Bungejus), (d. about 1300). 


PIS ORY. 


The Minorities were known for their chronicles of various 
cities.t Among the XIII cent. chronicles and histori>ns? mention 
can only be made of: THOMAS OF CELANO;* JULIUS OF SPEY- 
ER; THOMAS OF ECCLESTON,* JORDANUS OF GIANO;® ST. BO- 
NAVENTURE® and his secretary BERNARD OF BESSA;* SALIM- 
BENE (d. 1288) of Parma,® and the Spirituals ANGELUS CLA- 


* Sbar. SS. 176-8; Benoffi, p. 230; Patrem, 132; Fr. Studies I, 19. 

° Cath. Encyc. VI, 563 ff.: AFH II, 389: VL, 356: Fr. Stadteseiaumem 

"Cf. Cath. Encyc. XVII, 115; John Lenhard, O.M.Cap., in Franc. Studies 
V,° (Dec., 1926); Id: in FEC Report, Vol. VI “€1924)s-ps 3525am 
Felder, Histoire 418 sqq; Id. in Lib. Mem. p. 127; FEC Report, Vol. vi 
CP9Z5 I) 292 1S 2. 


* * *® 


*Cf. Heimbucher II (II Ed.) 185; III Ed. 799. 

* Cf. Register of Literature in Part III, Ch. II. 

* AF X Fasc. 1, 2, 3, Vita Prima, Vita Secunda, De Miraculis §. Franc. 
Assis. 

* De Adventu Minorum in Angliam, AF I, 215-275. 

° For Biographical notes cf. Kirchl. Handlexikon (Miinchen, 1912) II, 
166-7; E. Gurney Salter, The Coming of the Friars Minor to England 
and Germany (London and Toronto. Dent, 1926) p. XIV sqq. Jordanus’ 
Chronicle in Memorabilia written bet. 1207-1238 is regiven in English, 
Ibo 829-190) SPartelileGh. 1 agds hk 

* Part I, Chapter VIIT. 

"Liber de Laudibus S. Franc. in AF Ill, 666-692. 

*E. Michael, Salimbene und seine Kronitk (Innsbruck, 1889) Mon. 
Germ. Hist. SS. XXXII. 


’ 
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RENUS® and UBERTINO OF CASALE.?° Prominent historians 
during the XIV century were NICHOLAS the Minorite; ARN- 
OLDUS OF SARNANO, the probable author of the Chronicle of 
the 24 Generals! and BARTHOLOMEW OR PISA, the author of 
the Liber Conformitatum.}2 


8. FRANCISCAN HISTORY. 


In the XV century JAMES ODDI OF PERUGIA wrote his 
“Specchio dell Ordine Minore’ commonly known as Franches- 
china;** JOHN OF KOMOROWO, the Pole, his Breve Memo- 
tiale Ord. Fr. Minorum, a short history of the Order up to 
1525;** the Conventual, MATHIAS DOERING (d. 1469), Pro- 
vincial of the Province of Saxony and Professor in Erfurt, con- 
tinued the Chronicle of Dietrich Engelhus; NICHOLAS GLASS- 
BERGER (d. about 1517) wrote his important Chronicles of 
the Order;1® FRANCIS OF LEDESMAN, his so-called Monumenta 
Ordinis Minorum; GERARD ZOETHELME, his Speculum Mino- 
rum; BONIFATIUS OF CEVA, his Firmamentium Trium Ord{- 
ples ap der 


9. GUIDE BOOKS. 


Here belong the many Itineraries or guide books, compiled 
by the friars, which besides describing the Sacred Places and 
giving exact directions for the route thereto, contain much 


” Cf. supra Part I, Chapter X. 


peelsapra, Patt 1; Chapter XI: We have imet all of these men before 
in the history of the Order. Their works have been referred to repeatedly 
likewise cf. Summary of Literature at the beginnig of Chapter I and II of 
Part III, dealing with the Life of St. Francis and the History of the Order. 


dss IIT, 


” AF IV and V: AM IX 158-9. 
N. B. For the names of other Franciscan Historians and Chroniclers cf. 
Heimbucher III, p. 799 and Eubel, 1. c., p. 36 (German Chroniclers) . 


“ME-III,. -(1888)-.52. 


“ Wadding, SS., p. 94. 
sa NEN A 


“ Cf. Index of Literature; Part III, Ch. I and IL. 
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information about the country and people of Palestine and the 
neighboring lands of Asia Minor, Egypt, Arabia, Persia and 
even India. Among the authors of such itineraries may be 
mentioned Fr. NICHOLAS OF POGGIBONSI, who travelled to 
Palestine in 1345 and gave an account of his voyage in Libro 
d’Oltramare;7! ALEXANDRO ARIOSTO (d. 1484) who in 1463 - 
wrote his Topographia Terrae Promissae;** PAUL WALTHER 
OF GUGLINGEN whose Itinerarium in Terram Sanctam (1481- 
1473) was edited by Sollweck;1® FRANCIS SURIANO (d. 1515) 
who wrote Trattato di Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente publ. by 
P. G. Golubovich, O.F.M. at Milan in 1901.° 


LO. «GE OGR ABER: 


The scientific investigations of the friars had also a great 
share in the progress of physical and mathematical geography.. 
COLUMBUS was encouraged to carry out his great project 
on the strength of ROGER BACON'S statement that India could 
be reached by a westerly voyage, an assertion based on mathe- 
matical computation. Even before PTOLEMEY’S Geography 
had been discovered Roger Bacon attempted to sketch a map, 
determining mathematically the position of places. PESCHEL 
pronounces this to have been the “‘greatest echievement of the 
Scholastic.’’ Cardinal PIERRE D’AILLY (d. 1425) whose 
encyclopedia Imago Mundi was a favorite book of Columbus, 
drew largely on Roger Bacon’s writings for his work. “The 
Francisan missionaries,} scattered over the globe,’ says to the 
point Fr. John Lenhart, O.M.Cap., “‘contributed no small part ~ 
to the history of medieval discoveries and description of new 


Ed. by Bacchi della Lega, at Bologna, 1882; cf. AFH IV, 362. 


8 First publ. by Marcellino da Civezza, O.F.M. in his Storie delle Misstont 
Francisc. (Romee, 1861): reprinted at Rome, 1863; and in 1909 in the 
Rev. de l’Orient Latin XII, (Paris) pp. 1-67; cf. AFH V, 377. 


® Tiibingen, 1892. 
” Fr. John Lenhard, O.M.Cap. in Fr. Studies I, 23. 


® x S 


* Hartig in Cath. Encyc., VI, 450. 
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countries. JOHN DE PIANO DI CARPINE (d. 1252) travelled 
throughout Germany, Bohemia, Poland, Southern Russia and 
Asia to the Grand Khan at Karakorum and wrote a report 
which describes the political conditions, ethnography, history, 
and geography of the Tartar lands. Friar BENEDICT of POLAND, 
one of his companions, added a similar description of the Slav 
countries. Both these works, however, are surpassed by the 
writings of WILLIAM RUBRUCK (de Rubruquis: d. after 1256) 
whose report Peschel pronounces to be ‘the geographical master- 
piece of the Middle Ages’. He was the first Christian geographer 
to give reliable information concerning the position of China 
and the character of its inhabitants. The glowing pictures he 
drew of the wealth of Asia first attracted the attention of the 
seafaring Venetians and Genoese to the East. His book de- 
scribing his journeys was for centuries the sole source of knowl- 
edge for the geographical and cartographical representations 


of Asia. 


ODORIC OF PORDENONE (d. 1331) is in the extent of his 
travels the greatest traveller of the Middle Ages. In April, 
1318 he started from Padua and went through Armenia, Persia, 
India to China. On his return journey he went overland 
through northern China, Tibet, Persia, and America, returning 
home in 1330. The account of his travels was widely spread 
in the Middle Ages and was the first source available for 
studying the manners and customs of the peoples of the Far 


East. MENENTILLUS of Spoleto, a Dominican, who was the 


first geographer to prove in 1310 the peninsular shape of India, 


made use of a work of a Franciscan for his geographical and 
- oceanographical description of India. This work which is now 


lost, was proably written by JOHN OR MONTE CORVINO (1247- 
1328). JOHN OF MARIGNOLLI (d. after 1360), the last Fran- 
ciscan Friar who travelled to China in the Middle Ages, left 
Italy in April 1339 and passed through Turkey, Persia, India 
and the South Sea to China where he arrived in 1342. On his 
return journey he took the same route and arrived in Europe in 
1353. John of Marignolli became one of the greatest travellers 
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in Asia, and has left an account of his itinerary which is much 
studied today by geographers of the Far East; he demolished 
many a geographical myth and furnished a vast amount of new 
information.’’2 


BISHOP MULLOCK, O.F.M. of Newfoundland was the first — 
to conceive the idea of laying an ocean cable and to show its 
practicability. Many historians are of the opinion that the 
English Franciscan Friar who, according to Mercator’s Atlas, 
visited the North Pole about 1360 and measured the territory 
with an astrolabe,; was Fr. JOHN SOMER, a famous mathema- 
tician and astronomer at Oxford, of whom mention is made 
by Chaucer.? 


Il. CANON LAW. 


Prominent among Franciscan Canonists* (before the division 
of 1517) were: HENRY OF MERSBURG, a XIII century com- 
piler of a Summa of Canon Law; Bl. MONALDUS OF CAPO- 
DISTRIA (d. 1330) author of an alphabetical Summa Juris 
Canonict; JOHN OF ERFURT, composer of a Tabula of both 
Canon and Civil Law (about 1310). FRANCIS OF PLATEA 
(d. 1460) whose work Opus de restitutionibus, usuris et ex- 
communicationibus appeared in print as early as 1472 at Venice, 


* John Lenhard, O.M.Cap., in Franciscan Studies I (1924) p. 213gee 
Concerning JOHN OF MONTE CORVINO, cf. Studi Franc. III Serie. 
Anno I (1939) p. 477-84; AFH XXII 253: XXIV 410: XXV Lae 
XVII 312; XVIN 416: CR IV 245 (Ff. Jorio); CF 1.132 (1 P73 
(his fatherland). Concerning BL. ODERIC OF PARDENONE (Porto 
Naone)r ‘ef APH IV. 188:. V1 .201.2 5) 7-46- Xx ans (Saccovino) ; 
X 17; XVI 226-37; Matrod, M., L’Itineraire en Extréme Orient du Bien. 
Odoric de Pardenone (Paris, 1936). Concerning WILLIAM RUBRUCK 
cf. AFH XIV .395;> XV 552: XIX. 144: XXIL. 20820-) Xx 590; 
XXVI 578. Concerning JOHN DE PIANO DI CARPINI, cf. AFH XXII 
392745, VIIL76025% XVII 2872012 MER bisa (Falzone); ib. 261-8 
(his fatherland). 


° A Guide to the Franciscan Monastery, Washington, D. C. (ib. 1929). 
p. 125; Little, Grey Friars at Oxford, p. 244-5. 


*Heimbucher, p. 800. 
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and often thereafter,® was among the first to compile a collection 
of the Acts of the various Oecumenical and Provincial Councils.* 

12. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE SCIENCES. 

The Spirituals, as mentioned’ were especially opposed to 
the natural sciences usually comprised under the one term of 
Philosophy i.e.: Physics, Medicine, Mathematics, Philology 
etc., because they considered such studies incompatible with 
the Spirit of the Rule. It was a great victory for the School at 
Oxford, and such exponents of the Aristotelian Philosophy 
aS ROGER BACON,*® ADAM MARSCH, JOHN PECKHAM, RICHARD 
OF MIDDLETON, DUNS SCOTUS, WILLIAM OCKHAM, etc., that 
the General Constitutions of 1292 prescribed the natural 
sciences as part of the Franciscan scholastic curriclum.? In 1346, 
JOHN OF MONTE CASALE wrote a treatise on motion, and other 
problems of natural sciences, which is still unpublished.1° 
RAYMOND LULLUS, (d. 1315) though not a friar, albeit a 
member of the Third Order, was a great scientist, chemist, 
and alchemist." 


°Cf. P. Bertrandus Kurtscheid, O.F.M. ‘“‘De Studio Juris canonis in 


Siomerr i tviin. saec. NUE“ in Ant, IF (1937) 157-202. 

° Wadd. SS. 187. 

"Cf. supra; beginning of this treatise. 

*For his life, importance and various editions of his works cf. Lex. f. 
Thu. K. 1-907, Cath.-Encyc. Y1 192; XIII 111; Wadd. SS. and Sbar. I 
206; IV 61. For additional literature cf. AFH XXIV 116-117 (Wande- 
valle); Ib. 116-119 (Relation of Religion to the Sciences according to R. 
B.); 116-119 A. S. Little, Annual Lecture; AFH XXVIII 586 (Lutz, 
Edw., OFM. Roger Bacon’s Contribution to Knowledge. Illustr. (N. Y., 
Wagner, 1936). cf. Franc. Studies No. XVII (June, 1936). Concerning 
some of the works of Roger B. cf. AFH XXXI 204-5 (Summula) and ib. 
XXVIII 584 Questiones supra Librum de Causis (Oxford, 1935); Rash- 
dall-Little (Compendium of Theology cf. AFH IV 794). For a large 
number of publications of various tracts and opera cf. AFH VI 559-569. 
For other articles on Roger Bacon cf. La France Franc. VII 173-88 (Un 
franciscain mieux connu: Roger Bacon by Abbé Raoul Cartin). For the 
various celebrations in honor of the VII Centenary of his birth cf. AFH 
Pete ant 2 769-72. cf.‘ AFH VIP 172’ ff. 


° Cf. Felder, Histoire, 406; Id. in Lib. Mem. 126; John Lenhart. O.M. 
Cap. in Fr. Studies I, 7-9. 


*® AFH I, 1908, 116; II 300. 
™ Sbaraglea, SS. p. 197 ff.; Fr. Studies, I, 18. 
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ALCHEMY seems, from the very first, to have received the 
particular attention of the friars, despite the fact that many 
of the works attributed to them are spurious or forgeries. The 
search for the ““quinta essentia’’ or elixir of life,’* occupied their 
minds likewise. Just how far they harbored the desire to change 
base metals into silver and gold, is problematical. Brother 
ELIAS OF CORTONA, (d. 1253), second General of the Order, 
is credited with at least four alchemistical works: Liber Satur- 
nint, Liber Alchimicalis, Praecepta artis chimicae ad Fredericum 
Imperatorem, and De Lapide Philisoporum Conficiendo etc.* 
BONAVENTURE OF ISEO (lived before 1300) wrote two books 
dealing with alchemy and medicine, the one entitled Liber com- 
postellae the other Tractatus metallorum (alchemy) .** BICHARD 
OF MIDDLETON (d. 1300) is the reputed author of a Speculum 
alchymiae. RAYMOND GAUFREDI (d. 1310), the thirteenth 
General of the Order, compiled an explanation of Roger Ba- 
con’s*® alchemistical work -Verbum abbreviatum.’® Other al- 
chemists were PAUL OF COUREANTO and JOHN RICHARD DE 
BRANCHIIS (1494) .17 

But the most famous of the friars who dabbled in alchemy 
was JOHN OF ROQUETAILLADE (Rupesicissa) (d. about 1362). 
His experiments in distilling led to the discovery of what he 
called the quinta essentia, and which he recommended as a 
panacea in his works: De consideratione quintae essentiae 
(printed at Basle, 1561) and De extractione quintae essentiae. 
In the Libellus de conficiendo vero lapide philosophico (printed 
at Strassburg in 1659) and in his Liber Lucis (printed at Ley- 
den, 1598) he recommends a remedy he had discovered for all 


“Cf. Fragments of the “Opus Tertium’’ of Roger Bacon publ. by Pierre 
Duhem (Quaracchi, 1909) pp. 151-7. 

** AFH III 354; V 129-130; XX 305-13; Golubovich, Biblioteca, 
Bibliografica Della Terra Sancto (Quaracchi, 1906) I, 116-117; Dott. 
Gino Testi, ‘“‘Frate Elia fu alchemista?’’ in La Chimica (Modena) Anno X, 
No. 2 (Feb. 28, 1934) 86-89; Sbaraglea, SS, p. 140. 

IW Son. LIU SARE be ht 6s) l grid sO ore Leon 

* Cf. Cath. Encyc. XIII 115; Pierre Duhem, 1. c. op. cit. p. 181-190. 

WAR HG IIT 553° 

o APEOTITG 33> 5.95 8. 
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the physical ills of humanity.1% The fifth General after St. 
Francis, CRESCENTIUS OF JESI (1244-1247) is described in 
the Chronicon XXIV Generalium as a man ‘‘peritus in jure 
canonico et Medicina.'!? BARTHOLOMEW, the Englishman, 
wrote a famous medical book De Proprietatibus Rerum, publ. 
at Strassburg in 1485.29 


Pe bE APPLIED ARTS. 


MeeCHI TECTURE. POETRY. MUSIC. ST. FRANCIS IN ART. 
LITERATURE: 


- While treating of the life of St. Francis,’ reference was made 
to his poetic nature, his love for quiet places, (Portiuncala) ; 
woods and mountain tops; his attachment to birds and animals 
(‘Brother Wolf’’) ; his communications with the elements of 
creation: wind, fire, water, etc. (Canticum Solis). His mind 
soared heavenwards (as when on Alverno he received the Stig- 
mata) to heights that no other artist or musician had ever 
reached. MURILLO understood Francis perfectly when he de- 
picted the Seraphic Patriarch with one foot on the world as 
on a fulcrum to reach the Heart of the Saviour, and then be- 
come exstatically absorbed in His sweet embrace. Francis’ life, 
stigmatization and death; the life of St. Anthony; and St. 
Claire of the other Franciscan Saints have been the inspiration 


*W. SS 152; W-S Part II, Sbaraglea, SS 128-130; Cath. Encyc. VIII, 
477; Kicchenlexikon (1889), VI, p. 1761 ff.; John Lenhardt in Fr. 
Studies 18-19. 


PARI 1263; 


Sates cnapter I-III. 
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of thousands of artists down the centuries.* One need but think 
of the RAPHAEL’S Madonna Di Foligno in the Vatican; 
DANTE’S Divina Commedia and Franz von LISzT’s beautiful 
oratories. Next to the Christ, the Madonna, and St. Joseph 
there is none who forms a greater subject of study for artists 
and poets than St. Francis of Assisi.* Practically every great 
artist down the centuries has dedicated his time and brush to 
St. Francis of Assissi; GIOTTO, CIMABUE, SIMONE MARTINI, 
SASETTA, GOZZOLI, MURILLO, ZURBARAN; (RAPHARD Guile 
RENI, PERUGINO, BEATO ANGELO, GHIRALDAIO, TITIAN, CARO- 
VAGGIO, GUERCINO, OBERBECK,. FUERICH, E. BURNANDW ERE 
KUNz, etc. And what the artists did on the canvas, DONATELLO, 
executed in bronze; DELLA ROBBIA in terra-cotta; Albrecht 
DURER in wood; and DUPRE in stone. For that reason, owing 
to this impetus he gave to art, Francis can well be looked upon 
as the ‘‘father of the Renaissance,’’ a title given him by Dr. 


* Cf. besides the literature quoted in Part III, Ch. I and above, especially 
P, Vittorino Facchinetti, O.F.M.; San Francesca D’ Assisi nella Storia, nella 
Leggenda, nell’ Arte (Milano: Casa Ed. S. Lega Euch. 1921) Cap. XIV, 
“Il poeta’ richly illustrated; P. Domenica Sparacio, O.M.Conv. Storia di 
San Francesco D’Asstst (Assisi: Casa ed. Franc., 1928) (likewise richly 
illustrated) p. 388-450); P. Remigius Boving, O.F.M. in AFH XIX, 1926 
610-635; Meschler, S.J. in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach L 536 ff.; G. Sor- 
tais, ‘‘St.-Francois et l’art italien’’ in Etudes Fr. CXXVIII 177 ff., 479 ff.; 
C. Paladini, San Francesco d’A. nell’ arte e nella storia Lucchese (Firenze, 
1912); Beda Kleinschmidt, O.F.M., Maria u. Franziskus v. A in Kunst u. 
Geschichte (Diisseldorf, 1926) illustr. (AFH XXI 130-5); Id., St. Fran- 
ziskus in Kunst und Legende, IV and V ed. (Miinchen-Gladbach, 1926) 
with 118 illustrations (FH XX 598-9); Id. ‘Der hl. Franziskus in der 
Elfenbeinplastik’’, in Fr. Studien, I 86 ff.; Id., ‘‘Des Hl. Franziskus Kreuzes- 
liebe in the Kunst’, ib. IV 325 ff.; M. Hartig, ‘‘Die Franziskaner u. der 
deutsche Kirchenbau’’, in Stéckerl’s, Kirchen u. Kléster der Franziskaner u. 
Domintkaner in Thiiringen etc. (Jena, 1910) with 96 illustrations. 
Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., in Thought (Dec., 1926); cf. CC 4926 .aee 
128-9; Chiapelli, A., San Francesco e l’Arte (Rome, 1926). 


* Italian Sacred Art, St. Francis of Assisi, (Torino: Soc. Ed. D’Arte 
Illustrata, 1923); P. Dr. Beda Kleinschmidt, O.F.M. Maria und Franziskus 
in Kunst und Geschichte (Diisseldorf: Schwann, 1926) CC XXIV (1927) 
p. 62; AFH XXI, 133; MEF XI, 95, (341) X, 160 (332); Gregory 
Cleary, O.F.M., Ireland's Tribute to St. Francis (Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son, 1928) p. 88; Dr. M. Kiinzle, O.M.Cap., .Franziskus im Bilde 
(SCHWYZ, 1925). 
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James J. Walsh of New York in his Thirteenth, the Greatest 
of Centuries. The great basilica that houses his mortal remains 
at Assisi, San Francesco, has become through the works of 
GIOTTO, CIMABUE and others a veritable museum of art,° which 
many have styled the ‘‘cradle of the Renaissance.’’ The 
same might be said of Santa Croce in Florence. St. Anthony 
of Padua, St. Bernardine of Siena and St. Louis, the Bishop of 
Toulouse, and St. Louis, the King, were likewise welcome sub- 
jects for great painters.’ | 
Although St. Francis least of all mortals had the idea of 
founding an Order devoted to the plastic and free arts,? many 
of his followers did make a name for themselves along these. 
lines. FRA GIOCONDO (d. 1515) was a famous ARCHITECT, 
BRO. ELIAS himself, as we have seen, (Part I, Ch. V) was well 
versed in architecture, many even claiming that it was he who 
planned San Francesco. Many other lay-brothers of the Order 
became renowned as builders of artistic altars, carvers of choir 
stalls, and makers of statues. Fra. GIACOMO (Musivario) , a con- 
temporary of St. Francis (1225), worked on the mosaics in 
the baptistery of the Cathedral of Florence,® whereas GIACAMO 
TORRITI, (Mino Turrita) completed in 1295 the grandiose 
mosaics in the apse of St. Mary Major’s, Rome, a work en- 


“Cf. Henry Thode, Franz von Assisi und die Anfaenge der Kunst der 
Reinaissance in Italien II ed. (Berlin, 1904) (cf. AFH III, 753); cf. how- 
ever, W. Goetz, ‘‘Ueber Franz von Assisi und die Renaissance’”’ in Miin- 
chener Akademie der Wissenschaften (Minchen, 1905) Heft III, Din 3G: 


* Cf. Part I, Chapter V; also P. Achille Fosco, O.M.Conv., Arte e Artisti 
nelle Chiesa Francescane secondo Giorgio Vasari (Assisi, 1926). For the 
windows in San Francesco, Assisi, cf. MF XIV, 96 (388). 


* Cf. Raphael M. Huber, O.M.C., in the Minorite I, (1926) 260-3. 


"Cf. Facchinetti, O.F.M., Antonio di Padova, Il Santo, l’Apostolo Il 
Taumaturgo; Id. La Storia di §. Bernardino di Siena narrata alla gioventda. 
Riccamente illustrata (both books for sale at Quaracchi) ; Emilio Bertaux, 
“Les Saint Louis dans l'art italien” in Revue de deux mondes Tom. Greville 
(1900) 616-644. 

* Louis. Gillet, Histoire artistique des Ordres Mendicants. Etude sur Vart 
religieux en Europe du XIIIe du XVIle siecle (Paris: Lib. Renouard, [912)3 
AFH VIE, 145-154. ) 

° Cf. P. Michael Bihl, O.F.M. in AFH IT, 369-377; CF II..244-8>. HI 
103-4. 
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trusted to him by Pope Nicholas 1V.1° PHILLIP OF CAMPELLO 
brought to a close the construction of the Basilican of San 
Francesco and built the church of Santa Chiara in Assisi.1* A 
number of artistic lay-brothers worked during the XIV century 
on the Franciscan convent at Hildesheim.” 
In 1424 PR. HEINRICH VON DUDERSTADT painted a spectac- 
ular altar for the convent at Gottingen, later transferred to the 
so-called ‘‘Welfenmuseum.’’!? ANTHONY OF MONZA achieved 
fame as an artist during the second half of the XV century." 
EGIDIUS OF RATISBON, published between 1505-1521 a book 
with miniatures of St. Francis.1°> Among the noteworthy Ger- 
man Franciscan ILLUMINATORS OF BOOKS (initials and minia- 
tures): Missals, Graduals, Antiphonaries, Breviaries, etc., are 
mentioned by P. K. Eubel, O.M.Conv. the Minorites: ULRICH 
OF SAARBURG; EBERHARD SCHOENIG OF ESSLINGEN; GER-: 
HARD OF FRANKEN and HEINRICH KURZ OF FREIBURG. The 
deep meditations of JOHANNES DE CAULIBUS (about 1300) 
on the Life of Christ,*® were regarded very highly during the 
Middle Ages and inspired such great artists as DUERER, 
GRUENEWALD, WOHLGEMUT, PETER VISCHER and RIEMEN- 
SCHNEIDER.?7 Other early Franciscan illuminators of books 
were FRA JACOPO DI FILIPPO TORELLI, of the first half of the 
15th century; FRA LORENzO DE CASTRA (a Spainard 1521); 


 C. Mariotti, I! Laterano e l’ordine franciscano (Roma, 1893) p. 94; 
cf: Sit Franc: XI (C1927 ) "45 5-7 A oN Nee 

™ Cf. Raphael M. Huber, O.M.C., in The Minorite I, (1926) 4, 293; 
133. 

2 Remigius Boving, O.F.M., Bonaventura und die franzdsische Hoch- 
gothik (Werl in Westf., 1930); Joannes Oberst, Die mittelalterische Archt- 
tektur der Dominikaner u. Franziskaner-Kirche in der Schweiz (Zurich and 
Leipzig, 1927). cf. AFH XXVII 319 (Corna, Andrea). For other literature 
on Franc. Architecture cf. AFH XXXI 465-474 (Engl. architecture). 

* Heimbucher III ed. p. 814; L. Lemmens, O.F.M., Niederlaendische 
Franztskanerkloster p. 40. 

asl VAES: LOR al 8.9.00) 0 tee Les 

*® Gisbert Menge, O.S.F., in Franz. Studien II, 337 ff.; K. Eubel, O.M. 
Conv., Geschichte der oberdeutschen Provinz, p. 37. 

** Publ. in German by VINCENT ROCK, O.F.M., (Berlin, 1933) with 
10 illustrations. 


™ Heimbucher, III ed. p. 802. 
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FRA LORENZO DA FIRENZE of the XVI century; FRA ANTONIO 
DA LUCARDO (XVI century) and many others whose names 
have unfortunately not been recorded or listed.18 But it is 
rather as POETS, than as painters or architects, that the Fran- 
ciscans of the first three centuries achieved lasting fame. The 
mysticism of Francis and the impress he gave his Order was 
bound to be productive of higher thought and inspirations., 
His Canticle of the Sun,*® looked upon as the first Italian poem 
in the language of the people, induced others to put into 
rythm, verse and rhyme the emotions of their hearts and the 
aspirations of their souls, especially in Italy where the na- 
tional literature begins with the humble offerings of the Fran- 
ciscans friars. The Ritual of the Church is richer and its litur- 
gical prayers all the more beautiful because of Franciscan 
influence, . 

BI. PACIFICUS (d. 1230), a disciple of Francis, known as 
the “King of Verse’ (Rex versuum) shone at one time at the 
Court of Frederic II.2° sT. BONAVENTURE, the great Franciscan 
mystic, was a poet in the real sense of the word. Even if he 
had consigned nothing to verse and rythm, his mental aptitudes, 
poetical flights and sincere unction portrayed in his works, 
would merit him a place among the bards. But he did write 
verse.** JACOPONE DA TODI (1228-1306) (cf. Note 1) as well 
as the many medieval authors of Moralites and Mystery Plays 
drew abundantly from the Meditationes Vitae Christi,?2 which 
if not of Bonaventuran were certainly of Franciscan origin.” 


* AFH I 471-5. Regarding clocks of artistic value cf. AFH XXV 105- 
108. , 

Gt Parl, Chapter Il; MP VI, 193; VII, 17; N. Dal. Gal. O:M. 
Conv., Il Cantico di Frate Sole (Roma, 1908); cf. addit lit. in Note 1. 
Renan did not hesitate to proclaim St. Francis one of the great religious 
poets of all time and his Canticle of the Sun the greatest religious poem 
since the Hebrew Psalms were written. cf. Franc. Studies I, p. 61. 

* Umberto Cosmo, in Giorn. stor. d. lit. ital. XXXVIII (1901) 1; 
Ozanam, p. 107. 

* Cf. Ozanam 109; Thode, 433, 453. 

” Opera Oa. VIII CVII. 

**H. Matrod, ‘‘Les Franciscaines et le theatre au Moyen-age” in L’ Action 
Franc. 1V, (1907) 65; Eubel, Geschichte der oberdeutscher Provinz 37, 
261 SMETIV2b05s 
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DANTE himself seems not to have been entirely free from Fran- 
ciscan influence;?* for GIACOMINO OF VERONA,”® published some 
poems on Hell and Paradise that bear striking resemblances to 
the Divine Comedy of Dante. 

To THOMAS OF CELANO is ascribed the immortal “‘Dies Irae’’*® 
and the beautiful sequence in honor of St. Francis entitled 
“Sanctitatis nova signa.’’ JULIUS OF SPEYER (d. about 1225), 
as music director at the Frankish Court, supplied text and 
music to the two renowned offices in rythm in honor of St. 
Francis and St. Anthony. He is considered the greatest of the 
historical and liturgical poets. JOHN PECKHAM worked along 
the same lines in his rythmical office “De SS Trinitate.?* 
JACOPONO BENEDETTO DA TODI (1306) has consistently been 
looked upon as the author of the immortal Stabat Mater and 
the Stabat mater Speciosa, concerning the crucifixion and birth 
of Christ.*° Jacopone’s works, like the Fioretti, based on the 


Se Gtz,.2.9 63 

*-Ozanam, p: A 25: 

* Filippo Ermini, Il ‘Dies Irae’? e Vinnologia ascetica.,nel sec. XIII, 
(Romae, 1913) (MF IX 102); St. Franc. XIII (1927) 1-11; APH 
T33)) CV908 3995" CF 15280452 

*'G. Dreves in Analecta hymnica L (1907) 592; Cf. H. Felder, O.Cap. 
Die liturgischen Reinoffizien ayf dem hl. Franziskus und Antonius (Frei- 
burg, Schweiz, 1901); MF VIII 120; J. E. Weis, Julian von Speir (Miin- 
chen, 1900) Verdffentlichungen aus d. Kirchenhistor. Seminar Miinchen I, 
3; D. Hennignes, O.F.M., in Franzick. Studien VI, 1 ff.; 123 ff; MEF 
XXX 141 sqq., 146. bere’ 

* Ozanam, p. 197; J. Alvi, Jac. da Todi (Todi, 1906); A. Barolo 
(Torino, 1929); Felder, Jacoponne’s Marienminne: (Stans, 1903); (AFH 
I 169); Italian transl. La Canzone d’ amore (Milano, 1903); Umberto 
Nofrini Fra Jacopore da Todi, nel VII Centenario della sua nascita (Todi, 
1930, (MF XXX, 127: AFH I, 181, 481; ib. 206); P. Livarius Oliger, 
O.F.M., “Dove e ’morto il B. Jacopone Da Todi?’”’, a reprint from Voce 
di E. Antonii (Romae, 13 Feb., 1907) (Quaracchi, 1907); AFH I 206. 
According to Cl. Blume, S.J. in Stimmen der Zeit LXXXIX, 592 sqq. 
St. Bonaventure, and not Jacopone was the author of the Stabat Mater. 
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Actus S. Francisci are of the greatest importance in the develop- 
ment and history of Italian folk-literature.29 

BERNARDINE OF BUSTI (d. 1500), is famous for his office 
on the Holy Name of Jesus, and BERNARDINE OF CINGOLI for 
his threnody on the fall of Constantinople.*° LAMPRECHT ORF 
REGENSBURG and HEINRICH OF BURGEIS in the eyrol® Cd! 
about 1300) were famous German poets;*! FRA NICOLO DELLA 
VALLE (Volensis) an Observant, published during the XV 
century a work entitled “Ars Metrica.’’82 The early MUSI- 
CIANS of the Order devoted their talents to spiritual hymns 
and songs of every form, especially liturgical, intended for the 
_ Missal and Breviary.** Francis himself the “‘troubadour of 
God” always retained a love for music, which he had cher- 
ished as a boy and young man and saw in it a means of 
elevating the hearts of men to heavenly things. HENRY OF 
_ PISA and VITA OF LUCCA were most famous in the Province of 
Tuscany during the Pontificate of Gregory IX (1227-41), as 


*L. Manzoni, Studi sui Fioretti di S. Francesco in ME III-IX pass.m. 
For the relation of Dante to Jacopone cf. Giovanni Latini, Dante e Jaco- 
pone, e loro contatti di pensiero e di forma (Todi: Foglietti, 1900) (cf. 
however, MF VIII, 130 (298) where Msgr. Faloci takes the contrary 
view-point) ; Prof. G. B. Barberis, Jacopone da Todi Carme e saggto stotico- 
_ letterarto (Todi: Foglietti, 1901) (MF VIII, 176); J. Pachen, Jacopone 
da Todt Fr. Min. de S. Francesco auteur presumé du ‘“‘Stabat Mater’’ (1228- 
P00) eeCPanss: Tralin,. 1914) (ME XV, 27:.AFH XL 578); Oddo 
Bruguali, Le Satire di Jacopone da Todi (Firenze: Olshki, 1914) (MF 
XV, 80); Allesandro D’Ancona, Jacopone de Todi, il Giullare di Dio del 
Seculo XIII, (Todi: Casa Ed. Atanor, 1914) (MF XV, 88-89); Filippo 
Ermini, Il ‘Dies Irae’ a UVinnologia ascetica nell sec. XIII, (Roma, 1903) 
(MF IX, 102 XVII, 124). Other -articles on Jacopone da Todi may be 
moe duimeyieete 21.833, .63,.169> Il 32. 128; Ill 42, 189: IV4,.160; 
Bi 165: 7X111 30; XV 97; XIII 32; XVII 97> XXIII 61;- XXIV. 106, 
169; XXVI 97; (867) 101-2; (Satires against Boniface VIII), 139 
(889) (his mysticism); cf. AFH I 181-2; VII, 174, 533: 823: XIV, 
308-382-3 (Poet and Mystic); XV 611; XVII 595, 604 (passim) 
XX 623. cf. CF 1 252 (142); MF XVI 144 (Winkler). 

ewe at 3(1888). 187... | 

™ Cf. E. Michael, S.J., Geschichte des Deut. Volkes IV 229. 

“MF IV, 97-98; AFH XXIII 172-182. Peter of Candia (Pope Alex- 
ander V d. 1410) was a poet of no mean repute. 

“ Felder, Histoire 439 ff. cf. G. Abate, O.F.M.Conv., Franciscan Hymns 
and Sequences in MF XXV - XXVIII; cf. XXIII 297. 
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well as singers as composers.*# ROGER BACON'S works as also 
those of his Franciscan confreres at Oxford during the XIV 
century (De quator princitpalibus, in quibus totius musicae 
radices existunt)*> were of great importance for the theory of 
musi¢. BONAVENTURE OF BRESCIA was the author of a BRE- 
VILOQUIUM MUSICALE, published at Venice in 1523.°* PETRUS 
CANUZZI OF POTENZA** and FRANCIS OF BRUGES*® were also 
famous musicians. KONRAD ROTTENBURGER and LEONARD 
MARCAE, both Observants, were celebrated during the XV cen- 
tury as organ-builders.*® The former built the largest organ 
known before 1475. It is now in the Miinster at Ulm. In 
the same year he built the organ in the Stift at Bamberg, and 
later the magnificent organ with manual and pedal in- the 
church of the Minorites at Nuremberg. Marcae enlarged the 
organ at St. Lawrence’s church at Ntiremberg. More famous 
was URBAN OF VENICE who built organs for the Cathedrals 
of Treviso and Venice (about 1425). The lutes and violas 
made by DARDELLI OF MANTUA (about 1500) were in great 
demand. *° ; 


V. BOOKS AND LIBRARIES." 


St. Francis’ attitude towards books is well known (cf. supra 
No. I). He was especially adverse to lay-brothers having such 
liturgical books as psalters etc. He wanted no private libraries, 
no matter how small;? whereas those intended for the Commu- 


* Thode, *p..4'5'7.. 

* Little, Grey Friars, 241. 

* MF XII 85. 

** Benoffi, 230. 

® MF III (1888) (32). 

* Eubel, Geschichte etc., p. 36-37. 

*” Holz. 297 sqq.; Franc. Studies I, 20. 


vk # . * 

*Holz., p. 271-2; Little, Grey Friars, p. 55-62; id. Essays in Com- 
memoration, p. 166; Felder, Ideals, p. 368: Histoire, p. 84-95; AFH 
XIX 247-58; cf. AFH XXXI 550; XXV 533 (Haraszti); MPF XXXIX 
201; XV_315: GF VIl-226-250. 


*1l-Gelano- 3. ci.8* item Gadd 3: 
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nity at large were to be in conformity to the vow of poverty ;3 
for Francis saw therein an occasion for the violation of poverty, 
the vow he cherished so highly. The Constitutions of the XIII 
century, while granting to the student all that he needed for 
his studies,* desired the General and the Provincial in. their 
visitations to confiscate all unnecessary books and give them 
to the Definitors who may need them in the care of souls.¢ 
Those in authority were to be most careful in the buying of 
precious manuscripts, bibles, etc.’ If a friar be transferred from 
one province to another he may take his books with him; but 
after his death they must be returned to the Province from which 
he received the necessary alms to purchase them. The same 
applied to friars assumed to bishoprics. To control this better 
every student was to send in writing to the Provincial an in- 
ventory of his books valued at more than “guartam unciam 


_ matche.’’ No one shall have a Bible or Testament unless he 


be fit for studying or capable of preaching, and this only with 
the permission of the Ministers.? All Manuscripts destined for 
publication must first be approved by the General or Provincial 
with his Definitors in the Provincial Chapter. No friar shall 


dare to “hold or teach doctrines or opinions, not commonly 
held by our Masters, especially strange and suspected or offend- 
ing against Faith or Morals.’ Neither must any friar write 
for the sake of money or lucre.t2 Their writings gained in 
steady proportion to the learned men that the Order produced. 
One need but take a hurried glance over Wadding’s and Sbara- 
glea’s Scriptores, to be convinced of the literary activities of 
these early friars.12 Their productions engage our admiration 


* Felder, Histoire, p. 92. 

“Cf. Felder, Ideals, 368-371; Id. Histoire 85 sqq. 

Ciera 25d. 

TALKG Wiebe: ; % 

"““Et nulla biblia emenda precium 20 librarum turonensium excedat’’. 
AUCKGSVI HI. 

* Bull. Rom. I, 110. 

WALNG: Mit abhl- 2:12: 

POALKGIME, “E10; 

eAATG eV LI: 

Selb ch 151.65: 

“Cf. MF IV 97-107 for a list of Franciscan books printed during the 


XV century. 
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all the more if we reflect on the difficulty, due to lack of funds, 
the early friars must have had in obtaining necessary vellum on 
which to write. Such prolific writers as Adam of Marsch, 
William of Nottingham, and Roger Bacon (cf. supra) are 
examples in question.** 

Despite the objections of the Spirituals,®> the friars were 
known to be great collectors of books for their convent li- 
braries.1° In 1924 according to an incomplete report in the 
FEC. Report*’ there were in the various Franciscan monas- 
teries of all three Families in the United States of America alone 
167 (possibly 168) volumes of Incunabula; 147 Post- Incu- 
nabula; and 63 Manuscripts. This might serve as an approxi- 
mate estimate of the great treasures in the Franciscan Monas- 
teries throughout the world; to say nothing of the hundreds of 
confiscated volumes now in European State Archives or Li- 
braries, e.g. Rome, Paris, etc. Very important libraries existed 
at Oxford,'* Paris, Cesena,?® Todi,2° Monteprandone, Padua,?? 
and especially at Assisi,?? which during the XIV century ranked 
with that of the Sarbonne at Paris and of the Papal Palace at 
Avignon as one of the most important in the world. It was 
especially rich in matters Franciscan and was well catalogued. 
Santa Croce (Florence) too had a valuable library.2? The 
Guardian of each convent, according to the Constitutiones 
Benedictionae, was to make an annual inventory of all books 
belonging to the Convent library.24 At times even papal cen- 
sures were invoked to protect libraries from plunder and ruin.” 


~ Cf. Little, Grey Friars, po57. 

» ALKG III 148. 

* Little, Grey Friars, p. 55, 56. 

ool aap 30) 

* Felder, Histoire, 1. c.; Little, 1. c. 

* AM XII 236. 

”L. Oliger, O.F.M., in Pastor Bonus XIX (1907) 408. 

*P. M. Antonio M. Josa, Min. Conv., I Codici Monoscritti della Biblio- 
theca Antoniana di Padova (Padova, 1886). 

* Leto Alessandri, Inventario dell’ antica bibliotheca dell S. Convento di 
S. Francesco in Assist (Assisi, 1906); id. Alesandri-Pennachi, Bullarium 
Pontificum Quod Exstat in Archivio Sacri Conventus S. Francisci Assis. 
(Quaracchi, 1920). 

** AFH XXVI 141-164. 

“ BF VI 33; Gub. III 158; Moir Bryce, Scottish Grey Friars, I p. 29. 

PDR WWhle 5: 22- ; 


CHAPTER IX, 


Franciscan Devotions. 
Franciscan Influence on the Sacred Liturgy. 


We distinguish a two-fold classification of devotions: 
public, often designated as the official or liturgical prayers 
of the Church; unofficial or non-liturgical. To the former 
belong the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: the Divine Office 
or recitation of the Breviary; liturgical functions, e.g. those 
of Holy Week, Forty Hours, Ash Wednesday, Palm Sun- 
day, etc. To the latter belong e.g. prayers, and devotions 
in honor of Christ, His Blessed Mother, the Angels, the 
Saints, etc. Both require the approbation of the Church, 
excepting in the latter case for strictly private use only. 
In the development, promotion, frequently also in the 
origin of certain devotions, Franciscans have notably con- 
tributed their share. 


§ 1. Special Devotions of St. Francis. 


Towards Almighty God and His Divine Son sent into the 
world for man’s Redemption, Francis ever glowed with an 
ineffable love; hence the title of “Seraphic Patriarch’’ given him. 


*Cf. Holzapfel, p. 224 ff.: Heimbucher, 3rd ed. II 809-10: Sessavalle, 
Fr. de, Histoire Générale de l’Ordre de Saint Fracois (Paris, 1935) Vol. I, 
Part II, p. 245 ff. P. Gratien, O.M.Cap., Saint Francois d’Assise. Sa Per- 
sonalité. Sa Spiritualité (Paris, 1928); Flaminio Annibali da Latera, 
Manuale de’ Frati Minori (Rome, 1776) p. 253 ff.; Stanislaus Grunewald, 
Franziskanische Mystik (Munich, 1932); P. Pourat, La spiritualité chré- 
tienne (Paris, 1928) ; Félix Vernet, La spiritualité mediévale (Paris, 1929); 
E. Gilson “‘La conclusion de la ‘Divine Comédie’ at la mystique francescaine’’ 
in Rev. d’ hist. francisc, 1924: Mariano of Florence, I! dialogo del sacro 
monte della Verna (Pistoia, 1931); Dominic Devas, O.F.M., “The Fran- 
ciscan and Mental Prayer’ in The Month Match, 193] pp. 215-226; Ubald 
‘Alencon, O.M.Cap., L’Ame franciscaine (Paris, 1930); A. De Serent, 
“L’ame franciscaine’’ in AFH 448-66: L. Bracaloni,’’ La spiritualité fran- 
cescana’’ in Studi Franc. 1930-31, cf. CF I 403 (37), MF XXIX 328. 
CF IX 235, F. Imle, Der Geist des hl. Franciscus und seiner Stiftung (Rot- 
tenburg, 1921); V. Breton, ‘‘La Pensée francisc.’’ in France Francisc. 1922: 
Id., Le Christ de l’ame franciscaine (Paris, 1927); A. Linneweber, O.F.M., 
The Man who saw God or the Asceticism and Mysticism of St. Francis of 
Assisi (San Francisco, 1927) ; Emidio d’Ascoli, O.M.Cap., La vita spirituale 
antertore a San Francesco di Assisi (Introduzione allo studio dei Mistici 
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The very expression ‘‘love of God” so touched him that in the 
words of Celano it set all the chords of his heart, like those of 
a harp, resounding and reverberating. He never refused an alms 
to anyone requesting it ‘for the love of God.” If he had noth- 
ing to give, like another Martin of Tours, he would cut off 
with a pair of shears a piece of his habit, and give that.’ 

1) This love for almighty God manifested itself in many 
ways. 

a) Towards the INFANT JESUS his heart burned with child- 
like affection and simplicity. He called CHRISTMAS “‘the feast of 
feasts’ (festum festorum).* On one occasion he reprimanded 
a brother (Moricus or Maurice) who refused to eat meat on 
that day, because it fell on Friday, despite the dispensation of 
the Church to the contrary.* His celebration of Christmas with 


Francescani) (Assisi, 1927) (reprint from the Collectanea Frances. I] 1932) ; 
MF XXXII 187-8; Dunston Dobbins, O.M.Cap., “Franciscan Mysticism” 
in Franc. Studies No. 6 (Sept., 1937); cf. AFH XXV 135, 136, 141; F. 
Imle, Dr., Geist des hl Franziskus und seiner Stiftung. Ein Versuch zu 
einer Psychologie des Franziskanerordens (Mergentheim, 1921); P. Remi, 
Chronique de spirituaité franciscaine in Etudes Franc XLVII (1935) 228- 
44: FE, Vernet, La spiritualité médévale (Paris, 1929) cf. CF I 240 (133); 
Dictionnaire de la Spiritualité (Paris—every number brings something 
pertaining to Franciscan Asceticism or Mystcism.). cf. MF XXXIV 292; 
XXXVII 275; XXXIX 329 etc., Beda Hess, O.F.M.Conv., De Conformitate 
cum Christo et de Apostolatu pro Christo (Rome. 1937); Bracaloni, L., La 
Pieta serafica (Milan, 1937) (MF XXXVIII 296); P. Bernardino Nardi, 
O.F.M.Conv., La Pieta Francescana (Osimo, 1938); cf. also MF XXXIX 
355 (Imitation of Christ and the Franciscan School); CF I 98, 99 (St. 
Francis and the Mystical Life); ib. 99 (Meditation in the Franc. Order); 
Veuthey, L. O.F.M.Conv., Itinerarium Animae Franciscanum. Commenta- 
rium Theologico-Ascetico-Mysticum (Rome, 1938) (cf. MF XXXIX 331; 
CF X 256). Cf. CF V, 428 (J. Ferrer: Saints of all three Orders). 

?TI Cel. Part 2, Ch. 148 (Edition, d’Alencon, p. 316-7). N.B. All 
other quotations from Celano are taken from this edition of d’Alencon; 
important for the pagination. For Francis’ devotion and love of the Blessed 
Trinity cf. AFH XXI 449-467. 

Sil Cel Part yen. 1) be. on ee 
**Peccas, frater, diem Veneris vocans, quo ‘Puer natus est nobis’. Volo, 
inquit, quod etiam parietes tali die comedant carnes et, si non possunt, vel 
de forts liniantur’’ tb. 
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the crib at Greccio® is too well known to require further 
comment.® 

b) Francis manifested this same seraphic love towards Christ 
present in the BLESSED EUCHARIST and sacrificed anew and 
daily, in an unbloody manner, in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Like St. Thomas of Aquin, he above all, understood as far as 
such appreciation was given to mortal man, the significance of 
the words of the Verbum Supernum Prodiens.’ 


Se nascens dedit socium 
Convescens in edulium 

Se moriens in pretium 

Se regnans dat in premium. 


The relation between the Incarnation and the Transub- 
stantiation, between the ‘“Word flesh’’ and the One Who in the 
Eucharist ‘dwells amongst us’’® was too close to escape either 
the mind or the heart of Francis. Celano says, ‘‘he was in- 
flamed with love for Christ in the Sacrament of His love.’’ 
“He frequently received Holy Communion, and that with such 
devotion, that he profoundly influenced the devotion of others’ 
(ib.). He was particularly attached to France and wished to 
die there, because, as he said, France was ‘‘a friend of the Body 
of Christ.’’1° Celano tells us that Francis was most addicted to 
the divine cult.1! He collected stones for the repair of the de- 


*I Cel. Ch. XXX § 84 p. 85. 


° Cf. Cath. Encyc. 1V 489; Imle, F. D. Die Weihnachtskrippe (Werl, 
1931); Nesta de Robeck, The Christmas Crib (London: B.O. & W., 
1938). 

“Cf. Cath. Encyc. XV 348. For the devotion of St. Francis to the 
Eucharist cf. also Part I, Ch. II; CF V 13 (Augustine, O.M.Cap.). 

ri tORn uty £4. 

*“Flagrabat erga sacramentum dominici corporis fervore omnium medul- 
larum, stupore permaximo considerans charam illam dignationem, et dignis- 
snign cnormatem. 11.Cel. Part) 2, Ch...152, p. 319. Cf. Part. I,,.Ch. IIL, 
Note 159; AFH VI 3-12 (Francis’ letter concerning the Eucharist ad- 
dressed to his friars). 

patieC elt art 2 Ch. 152, p. 320. 

“ “Divino cultui se devotissimum se exhibens Deo dilectus homo nil quod 
Dei est relinquebat per incuriam inhonorum.” II Cel. Part 2, Ch. 153, p. 320. 
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lapidated church of San Damiano (cf. Part I, Ch. I) ; he baked 
hosts for the Sacrifice of the Mass or reception of Holy Com- 
munion, as the mold used for that purpose by the saint and 
preserved at the Convent of Greccio still testifies; he ordered 
his friars to rearrange the neglected relics on the altar of a cer- 
tain church at Monte Casale; he frequently swept the floors of 
poor churches or begged oil for sanctuary or votive lamps be- 
fore images of the saints; before his ‘‘conversion’’ he bought 
sacred vestments for poor priests of Italian villages; he pro- 
cured pyxes so that his brethren in their missionary travels 
about the world might be able to replace the less appropriate 
vessels used for the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament.22 
‘Towards priests, ‘in whose hand’s as once in Mary’s chaste 
womb,” to use an expression of St. Augustine, ‘‘the Son of 
God becomes incarnate,’ in order to give Himself anew to the 
faithful in Holy Communion (“quibus decet ut sumant et det 
ceteris’) and to sacrifice Himself anew in the Mass, Francis 
gave and exacted the most profound reverence and respect.% 
Before death he sent an encyclical to all the priests of his Order 
exhorting them always to show and foster a tender devotion 
to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament.** He repeated the same 
thought in his Testament. 


c) The relation between the Mass and JESUS CRUCIFIED 
was again too close to escape so seraphic a soul as Francis, who 
like St. Paul could truly say: ‘God forbid, that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom the 


“ For proofs of the above quoted incidents cf. Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 247; 
Iie Cela 2: Ghv15 39.003 209i Celeron Vil p. 177; ib. Ch. 152) pega 

““Venerabatur sacerdotes et omnem ecclesiasticum ordinem nimio am- 
plexabatur affectu’’ I Cel. Ch. XXII p. 65. Cf. ib. II Cel. 2, Ch. IV p. 1745 
and ib. p. 48; Testament, Editio Boehmer (Tiibingen and Leipzig,1904) 
in Analekten p. 40; cf. ib. p. 37, 55, 58, 62: Engl. edition of the Testa- 
ment, by Robinson, cf. Note 14, p. 82: St. Bonaventure, Leg. Maj. Ch. 
IV (Editio Quaracchi, p. 34). 

> CfixPart'l.Chv ll Note 159. Rorsan Engl. transl. cf. Paschal Robin- 
son, O.F.M., Writings of St. Francis (Phila., W906) Sper 

” Cf. Robinson, op. cit. p. 82. 
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world is crucified to me and I to the world.’’* Francis had been 
in the Holy Land. He had seen and venerated at the shrines 
commemorating the Redeemer’s presence and footprints. If the 
souls of ordinary men are inflamed with love and compassion 
as they visit such sanctuaries what must not have been the 
affections of the soul of Francis, so enamored of Christ? aire 
him Jesus Crucified was all things: Deus meus et omnia.’ No 
wonder then that, as the Church sings in the Preface of the 
Feast of St. Francis, October 4th, God permitted Francis’ body 
to be signed with the sacred stigmata of His own crucified Son,}? 
because his heart and mind were already inflamed, through the 
unction of the Holy Spirit, with a seraphic love that knew no 
bounds'® and of which Murillo’s famous painting (cf. end of 
this chapter) was a fitting tribute and expression.1® 

d) And, because the SACRED NAME OF JESUS was expres- 
sive of the love that Christ showed humanity in His Incarna- 
tion, Nativity, Death, Eucharist and Sacrifice of the Cross and 
in the Mass, Francis naturally loved that ‘‘Name above all 
names. °° It was the source of his devotion to Christ’s majestic 
Kingship.”? 

2) Closely associated with his love for Christ, stood Fran- 
cis’ love for Christ’s holy Mother.22 ‘“‘He embraced the Mother 


™ Gal. 6, 14. Cf. AFH I 175 (St. Francis’ prayer before the Crucified) . 


Ib. I 503 (Mariotti). 

““Cujusque corpus sacris stigmatibus insignivit exterius signo crucifixt 
Jesu Christi Domini nostti.’’ 

* “Mentemque ipsius, sancti Spiritus operatione amor ille seraphicus arden- 
tissime incendit interius’’ tb. 

pee remiecel?, Ch. 154, p..321: St. Bon. Leg. Maj. Ch. XIII> Leg. 
Minor (Editio Quaracchi) pp. 136 and 256 respectively. Cf. AFH XXVII 
330 ff.; XXIV 139 (St. Francis de Sales and the Sacred Stigmata). 

* Phil. 2, 5; cf. I Cel. ch. XXIX, p. 82, 83: Testament (Editio Robin- 
son) p. 82; St. Bonaventure, Opera Omnia VIII 535 (Edit. Quaracchi). 
Cf. Note 81. Cf. AFH XXIV 139 (Kneller). Cf. AFH I 388; III 568-8; 
V 148. 

* A. Bierbaum, O.F.M., Franz von Assisi u. der Christkénig (Weel, 
1927); Chrys. Urritibehety, O.F.M., ‘‘Doctrina et Cultus Christi Regis in 
Ordine Fratrum Minorum”’ in Antonianum I (1926) 289-308; AFH XXV 
118; cf. AFH XXIV (Longpré). 

* A. Bierbaum, Der Al. Franziskus und die Mutter Gottes (Paderborn, 
POF each walso OF 11539 ((108).: 
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of Jesus,’’ says Celano of Francis, ‘‘with an indescribable love, 
for it was she who made the Lord of glory, our brother.”’ For 
that reason he performed peculiar acts of praises in her honor, 
poured out to her his prayers, and offered to her so many and 
such great signs of affection that no human tongue could even 
attempt to describe them.?* He made her the patroness of his 
Order (“Ordinis advocatam ipsam constituit’’) and committed to 
her wings the protection and care of all of his children, even to 
the end of time.?* Commenting on this love of Francis for 
Mary and commendation of his followers to her, Celano ex- 
claims: “Hail then, advocate of the poor, fulfill in us the 
office of a protectress until the time set by the Father shall 
have arrived.’’*> Already in his life-time Francis desired that 
a Mass be read every Saturday in honor of the Mother of God 
(cf. Part I, Ch. II). As time went on this was more clearly. 
specified to mean her Immaculate Conception (cf. Part 3, No. 
2 b.). In accordance with a decree of the year 1219, he also 
desired that on every Saturday the Salve Regina be chanted.”* 

3) His devotion to the Angels?’ and Saints of God is well 
known. Portiuncula, or “St. Mary’s of the Angels,’ was to 
Francis, as to the friars in the early and later history of the 
Order, a hallowed spot, due as well to the fact that Francis 
had received in the chapel there his famous indulgence at Mary's 
intercession, as also to the fact that here the friars assembled 
every year for their first chapters.2® The angels,” said he, ‘“‘are 
both our companions and our guardians; hence, to be revered 
and invoked. We must do nothing in their presence what we 
would not dare to do before men. All should come to the 


m Vitalis Chista0rpims tS: 

SCel 1b: 

* “Eja pauperum advocata, imple in nobis tutricis officium usque ad prae- 
finitum tempus a patre.’’ II Cel. ib. 

* Cf. Manuale, (Annibali) p. 253. 

TAN Cel 42 Chirl49, ‘p. 317.0°CE£. Parti E) ChielsiNote 146; AFH XX 
5-23. 

* CE. Part I, Ch. II, Note. 8; II Cel. 1, Ch: XII II Cel) 2;°Ch. 1493 
317. “Hunc locum sanctus adamavit prae omnibus, hunc praecepit fratres 
spectali reverentia venerari.’’ II Cel. 2, Ch. XII p. 183. 
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chapel for the recitation of the Divine Office, for there the angels 
dwell and the friars should mix their recitation of the psalms 
with that of the choirs of angels.’’*® His devotion to srt. 
MICHAEL THE~* ARCHANGEL, is particularly noteworthy.°° 
Yearly, before the saint’s feast day (Sept. 29) he undertook 
in his honor a forty days fast, beginning with the feast of the 
Assumption (Aug. 15). As a reward, one might be tempted 
to say, it was during this vigil of fasting in honor of the angelic 
protector of the Church of God, that Francis, about a fortnight 
before the feast, received on Alverno the Sacred Stigmata.*? 
Francis also cherished a great devotion to ST. PETER, the 
Apostle, not only because he was the first Roman Pontiff, to 
whom Francis pledged for himself and for his Order, obedience 
(Chapter 1 of the Rule), but also because it was for part of his 
feast (St. Peter in Chains, Aug. 1) that Francis had received 


his great indulgence of Portiuncula.*? When he came to Rome 


and saw how few offerings had been left at the Basilica of the 
Apostles, he was disappointed, and opening his hands he 
lavishly contributed towards its upkeep, thereby “‘indicating 
how he (St. Peter) whom God honored above all others, 


— should be honored.?? 


That the faithful followers of Francis should and would 
de facto imitate their Seraphic Father in the practice of these 
devotions seem to follow as a foregone conclusion. That it was 
so in reality, the following pages, we believe, will show. Above, 
a distinction was made between the official and liturgical func- 
tions and prayers of the Church on the one hand and the private 
or non-liturgical on the other. What was the Franciscan con- 
tribution to both? | 


adh Cele ib: 


“II Cel. 2, Ch. 149, p. 317; Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 295. 
* St. Bon. Leg. Maj. Ch. XIII. 

* Manuale (Annibali) p. 253, Note a. 

Piece 1 Gh JV. p. 174. 
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§ 2 Franciscan Contributions to the Liturgical and Official 
Functions of the Church.** 


The Roman Missal and Breviary. 


During the Middle Ages, as during the first centuries of the 
Church’s existence, it was customary for each Diocese and 
Religious Community to regulate many minor matters con- 
cerning the Sacred Liturgy*®® without recurring each time to 
Rome for eventual approbation. Hence the great diversity in 
rites, ceremonies and rubrics, until Pius V (1566-72) finally 
brought about a much needed uniformity in external ecclesias- 
tical cult and practices. During the Middle Ages and the first 
centuries of the Renaissance, the Franciscans were accustomed 
to formulate at their various General Chapters certain ““Ordina- 
tiones circa Divinum Offictum.’’*® The two Observant Families | 
(Cisalpine and Transalpine) did the same. It was only towards 
the end of the XVI century that even among themselves they 
enjoyed any kind of uniformity.*’ 

1) Regarding the HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS it is interest- 
ing to note that it was the General, BL. JOHN OF PARMA 
(1246-57), who ordained that a separate pall, distinct and 
separated from the burse, should be used to cover the chalice 
during divine services, a practice which, with the exception of 
the Carthusians, soon became the universal practice in the 


“ Holzapfel, p. 228-230; Heimbucher II 809-810; Sessavalle, op. cit. 
(cf. Note 1) p. 245-296; Manuale (Annibali) op. cit. (cf. Note 1) p. 
253-9.-Cf. also AFH XXI 406-12; XXII 254; ib. 582-3; XXII sogee 
XXV 120; Anton. I] (1927) 135-56; AFH XXV 125; Studi Franc. XIV 
(1921) 289-300; ib. 1929 p. 29-61; AFH XXV 134.- Cf. MR Ckaame 
182 (Christian spirituality in the S. Liturgy) ; ib. XXXVI 511-14 (Preface 
of the Mass for the Feast of St. Francis); CF I 103 (19) (Franciscans and 
the Breviary); MF XXXIII 415 (Breviary of St. Francis); Bohattaia 
Bibliographie der Breviere: 1501-1850 (Leipzig, 1937) (cf. ARE XXX 
245-7. The work takes cognizance also of early Franciscan breviaries and 
the places of their publications) . 


* Cf. e.g. AF II 409-10. AFH XIX 753-802. 


* Cf. Mon. III 258; De Gub. III 223; Firm. II 48, quoted by Holz. P- 
224, Note 8; and Part 1 and Part II of this present work passim. 


De Gub. HI 288, 354, quoted by Holz. p. 225, Note 1. 
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Se arehess ST. BONAVENTURE, (1257-74) ordained at the 
General Chapter of 1263 that the Easter Candle which is lighted 
during Mass on Sundays and solemn feast days during the 
Paschal season, should continue so to burn until Ascension 
Thursday. This Practice too was soon adopted by the Church 
Betivercala’ eo the »Pranciscan biographer, THOMAS OF 
CELANO, is frequently atributed the authorship of the famous 
Sequence, used in Masses of the Dead, the Dies Irae, Dies Illa;*° 
others however, prefer to give this honor either to the afore- 
named St. Bonaventure, or to his later successor as General, 
the learned Cardinal MATHEW AQUASPARATA (d. 1302. In any 
event, the famous sequence seems to be unquestionably of Fran- 
ciscan origin. The same, although in a less certain degree, seems 
to apply also to the equally famous Stabat Maler Dolo- 
rosa, usually ascribed to Jacopone a Todi, although other 
authorities prefer to cede the honor to Pope Innocent III (d. 
1216), or even to other ecclesiastical hymnologists long before 
his time e.g. to St. Gregory the Great (d. 604); to St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (d. 1153) etc.42 But the most important con- 
tribution to the Sacred Liturgy was that made by the General 
AYMON OF FAVERSHAM (1240-44) whose rubrices of the Mass 
were later approved by Pope Gregory [X.*? 


2) It was also Aymon of Faversham who reformed the 
Roman Breviary.*? St. Francis, feeling that his friars could 
not give the proper time to their apostolic labors among the 
people if they were to be tied down like the monks to a long 


* Cf. Cardinal Bona, Opera Liturgica (Paris, 1672) Lib. 1, Ch. Dae ey, 
277 $ 11; Manuale, op. cit. p. 254-5. 


© AlMead ann. 1263, No. 15. Manuale p: 256, 

* AM ad ann. 1399 No. 41. 

mao eEncuceX1V 2739. 

“Cf. Part I, Ch. VII and ib. Note 8: Sessavalle, aye Asie 


“Cf. Suibert Baeumer, Geschichte des Brevier’s (Freiburg, 1895), French 
transl. by D. R. Biron; Hil. Felder, O.M.Cap., in Etudes Franc. V 490: 
Rev. E. J. Quigley, The Divine Office. A study of the Roman Breviary (St. 
Louis: Herder, 1920)) p. 12-13; Cath. Encyc. II 768-74; Sessavalle, p. 
263% 
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recitation of the Divine Office, plus all the medieval accessories,** 
and that at regularly and frequently recurring hours of the day 
(Prima, Tertia, Sexta Nona, etc.) allowed his friars already 
in the Rule of 1223 (Ch. 3) to exchange the recitation of the 
psalter with a shorter (brevior, hence Breviary) method of 
choral prayers, known as the Breviartum, then in use in the 
Capella Papalis of the Roma Curia (Curial Breviary). [he 
text of the psalter which heretofore had followed the Psalterium 
Romanum was exchanged by Aymon for the more approved 
text of the Psalterium Gallicanum. The new breviary, further- 
more, had a great practical value, especially for itinerant friars, 
since it contained in one easily portable volume all that for 
which the monks in choir needed Antiponaries, Psalters, Le- 
gendaries and Responsories etc.—all of which now began to 
disappear. The Franciscan Breviary was thus an abbreviated 
form of choral-and private recitation of the Divine Office in 
more sense than one: it saved time, space, labor and money. 
This advantage can be gathered from a remark made by St. 
Bonaventure who in describing the return of St. Francis and 
his early disciples from Rome after they had obtained the first 
verbal approbation of the Rule (1209), says that they were 
obliged to pray at Rivotorto mentally rather than vocally be- 
cause as yet ‘‘they did not have any ecclesiastical books wherein 
they might chant the Canonical Hours.” When Francis finally 
was able to obtain a New Testament, which the friars could 
at least use for their Matins or morning prayers (‘‘matu- 
tinas lectiones’’) a poor woman arrived requesting alms. 
Having nothing else suitable at hand, Francis gave her the 
Bible. so that with the sale thereof she might relieve her needs, 
for said Francis naively: ‘‘God will undoubtedly be more 


“On certain days of the week or month, e.g. the following additional 
prayers were prescribed: 1) The five Gradual (Psalmi Graduales); 2) The 
Litanies of All Saints and the Seven Penitential Psalms; 3) The Office of 
the Dead; 4) The Officum Parvum B.M.V.; 5) Other prayers as the “Qut- 
cumque’’; Suffragia of the Saints etc. Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 267. Many of 
these additional prayers, despite the Breviery, remained down the centuries. 
The most of them are now abolished. 
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pleased with our donation than with our reading.’’*® Such was 
the story of the first Franciscan Bible that was used for a 
Breviary! 

As mentioned, ST. FRANCIS in the Rule of 1223 (Ghe 39 
permitted the brethren to use the Roman Breviary instead of the 
Psalter. Sessavalle (op. cit. p. 284) rightly remarks that it 
was undoubtedly due to Peter Cataneo (d. 1221), a former 
Canon of the Cathedral of St. Rufine at Assisi and Francis’ 
first Vicar, to whom much credit for the early Franciscan 
reform of the Liturgy and Breviary is due. That the friars 
even during Francis’ time recited regularly the Canonical Hours, 
as best they could, with the restricted number of books at their 
disposal, taking into consideration their extreme poverty, is 
repeatedly vouched for by the first historians of the Order.* 
Salimbene records in his Chronicle that Brother Elias, even 
before entering the Order ‘‘was accustomed to teach the boys 
of Assisi how to read the Psalter.’’*7 It was Elias too who 
erected a double church over the body of St. Francis at Assisi, 
the one (the Ecclesia Inferior) with its beautiful carved choir 
stalls, being especially most appropriate for the recitation of 
the Divine Office (cf. Part I, Ch. V). 

ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA’S love for the Eucharist and the 
“donkey miracle,’’ performed on the public square of Rimini, 
is too well known to require detailed recounting;*® the same 
is true of his bilocaticn (ca. 1225), when on a certain Holy 
‘Thursday having been invited to preach at the Church of Saint 
Pierre-du-Querroix at Limoges, he recalled that he had been 
appointed to chant at home one of the Lessons at Matins; 
also the story of how preaching at Montpellier on a certain 
feast day before a compact crowd of priests and people he sud- 


* Leg. Maj. Ch. IV 3 (Editio Quaracchi) p. 33; Engl. transl. (Dent) 
p. 323. “Unum Testamentum habemus, in quo, breviario carentes, ad matu- 
tinas legimus lectiones.”’ II Cel. 2, Ch. 59, p. 238. 

p7Cte il Gel, 2, Ch. 149 pp. 317; St: Bon. Leg. Maj. VIII 7; Bartoli, 
Tractatus de Indulgentia S. Mariae de Portiuncula (Ed. Sabatier) (Paris, 
1900) p. 11-12; Sessavalle, op. cit. p.-248-9. 

“ Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 245, Note 2. 

* Cath. Encyc. III 557. 
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denly remembered that he had been chosen to sing the “‘Alleluia’ 
versicle during the Conventual Mass at the Convent Church. 
Putting his capuche before his eyes, as he remained standing 
on the pulpit, he suddenly appeared at the convent church, 
chanted the versicle, and then returned to the parish church 
to continue his sermon. St. Anthony too, like PETER CATANEO, 
was before his entrance into the Franciscan Order a Canon 
(Regular) of Lisbon and Coimbra, and as such must have 
profoundly influenced early Franciscan liturgical practices.* 
The miracle of the Eucharistic protection given SAINT CLAIR 
against the assaults of the Saracens was already recorded (cf. 


Parte ee@heil): 


By order of Pope GREGORY IX (June 7, 1241) ,°° and 
INNOCENT IV (June 20, 1244) ,5° AYMON OF FAVER= 
SHAM’S modifications, despite objections and murmurings by 
Angelo da Clareno and the Four Doctors of Paris in their 
respective expositions of the Rule,®? made great progress 
throughout the Western Church®? so much so that during the 
pontificate of Nicholas III (1277-80) they were already in 
practice throughout the Roman Church.** Henceforth the 
emended Franciscan Breviary of Aymon began to be known 
as the “Roman Breviary.’’ When the Roman Curia, during 
the pontificate of Clement V (1305-14), was transferred from 
Rome to Avignon, Aymon’s liturgical reforms were introduced 
also into the churches of this French diocese. Eventually, the 
Roman Breviary, as Aymon revamped it, was adopted (during 
the XIV century) by the whole Western Church. Additional 
reforms and abbreviations worked out by the Observant Gen- 


® Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 260-2. 
“BEG 29 6: 


™ BF I 344. Concerning Aymon of Faversham and the Liturgy cf. Part I, 
Cho WIT ARH IN 64281" XIX0785-8- 7 53min 


” Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 265. 
Cf. Part I,;Ch. VII and ib. Note 10 and .11. 
ibs .Note 123 
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eral, Francisco Quinones (1523-27) ,%° appeared in their first 
edition in 1535. Within 17 months, seven editions had ap- 
peared; and during the forty years of its life, about 100 edi- 
tions, despite the fact that special permission had to be obtained 
to use them. Many considered nevertheless the reforms of 
Quinones too drastic. Pius V forbad its further use and re- 
stored the old Breviary in virtue of the Constitution, Quod a 
Nobis, 1568, with certain reforms. It is this Breviary of 1568 
that remained in use, minus certain new feasts and offices, until 
Pope Pius X in virtue of the Constitution, Divino Affatu, Nov. 
1, 1911 finally prescribed the new method of reciting the 
Breviary as we know it today, for the whole Latin Church. 


The familiar prayer “‘Sacrosanctae et Individuae Trinitati’’ 
etc., said at the end of the Divine Office and for the recitation 
of which Leo X granted a remission of all the faults and fail- 
ings committed during the same, was composed by St. Bona- 
venture. ‘Ihe same is true of the prayer Transfige Dulcissime 
Jesu placed at the beginning of the Missal and usually also in 
the rear of Breviaries, as a thanksgiving after the reception of 
Holy Communion.** St. Bonaventure gave specific rules regard- 
ing the manner in which the Divine Office should be recited 
and enumerated five reasons why the Divine Office should be 
recited in church.*’ Other Franciscan lovers of the liturgical 
prayers of the Church were St. Louis of Anjou, Bishop of 
Toulouse; John Peckam, Archbishop of Canterbury; John of 
Monte Corvino, the XIII century missionary of China, who 
taught the boys at the court of the great Khan to chant the 
psalms in Latin;®* Bl. Anthony of Stroncone (d. 1461) and 
Paul, the Teuton,*® etc. 


* Holzapfel, p. 22¢-230; Quigley, op. cit. p. 14-15; Cath. Encyc. Il 
774-5. 

** For other liturgical contributions of the Seraphic Doctor cf. Part I, Ch. 
VIII and Sessavalle, op. cit. 270-2. 

*' De Sex Alis, 131-151 Ch. VII Nos. 4-9; Opera Omnia (Edit. Quarac- 
chi) VIII. 

Cf. Part III, Ch. VII (Asia) and Sessavalle, op. cit. 273; Manuale 
(Annibali) p. 261. 

* Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 275-8. 
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3) Among the liturgical feast days celebrated in the Divine 
Office and in the Missal, the following are of Franciscan origin 
or show at least Franciscan influence in their eventual adoption 
by the Church Universal. The Feast of the Blessed Trinity 
which had been celebrated in various places before the XIII 
century was introduced into the Franciscan Order in 1260. 
After Archbishop John Peckam of Canterbury had composed 
a special Office, the feast was gradually adopted throughout 
Christianity. In 1334 John XXII prescribed the feast for the 
whole Church.©° The same is true of the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration (Aug. 6th), instituted by Callixt HI in 1456 in 
gratitude for the victory of the Christian forces, of which St. 
John Capistran had been chaplain, over the Turks.** A final 
historical note of interest refers to the introduction of the old 
Mozzarabic Rite into the Cathedral of Toledo by Cardinal 


Ximenes. ©” 


§3. Franciscan Popular Devotions. 


During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance it was prin- 
cipally the great preachers of the day who spread and popular- 
ized the various devotions to Christ, His Blessed Mother, and 
the Saints of God. Many of the most famous of these preachers 
were Franciscans.°* [That in the course of centuries certain 
abuses crept in need not be denied; but the authorities in the 
Church and Order were always on the alert to weed out the 
bad and superstitious from the good and the salutary. The 
General Chapter of 1464 e.g. strictly forbade the friars to intro- 
duce any new doctrines, often based on ‘‘frivolous revelations’ 
and ‘‘false prophecies,’ until the Order as such, in General 


® ALKG VI 35. 

Ck >Partall) Che XX Ver AMeX itp a3 7S eNom OF 

? AM XV ad ann. 1507, No. 3.ff.; Manuale (Annibali) p. 259. 

* Cf. Manuale (Annibali) p. 234-259; Holzapfel, Heimbucher, and 
Sessavalle ll. cc. at the beginning of § 2. Note 34; CF III 421 (P. Stanis- 
laus, “‘O.M.Cap.,’’ St. Bonaventure and Devotion to the Sacred Humanity of 
Christ) . 

“ History of the Popes (St. Louis: Herder, 1923) V 175; cf. Part UI, 
Ch. 8 (Lyons, 1932) of this present work. ; 
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Chapter assembled, shall have passed on their merit.®> Aside 
from a few exceptional cases the influence of Franciscan preach- 


ers and confessors was for the good of Christianity only. By 


promoting the devotion to God and to His Saints these men 
of God benefitted in an inestimable degree the souls of those 
with whom they came in contact. 

1) Following the example of their Seraphic Founder, the 
Franciscans fostered among themselves and promoted among 
the faithful a tender devotion to Christ in the various mys- 
teries of His sacred humanity, popularized by the words: ‘‘Crib, 
Cross, Sacrament.”’ 

a) Although the CRIB seems to have been known before 
Francis’ time, especially in the Mystery Plays, it remained for 
Francis and his friars to popularize it in their churches and thus 
invite the whole Christian world to tmitation.* 

b) Since to the Friars Minor were given charge of the sanc 
tuaries of the Holy Land® it was but natural that they should 
spread throughout their churches and missions the devotion to 
the PASSION AND SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST.** Even as 
St. Thomas of Aquin had done for the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
St. Bonaventure composed a special Office in honor of the Pas- 
sion of Christ.“ The General Chapter of 1464. exhorted 
preachers and confessors to foster and promote among the peo- 
ple the devotion to the Sacred Passion of Christ.7° To pop- 
ularize this devotion the friars were accustomed, wherever 
feasible, to erect facsimiles of the Holv Places in Palestine, and 
to invite the faithful to emulate the example, zeal and love 
of the inhabitants of and pilgrims to the Holy Land. A fa- 
mous European shrine of this kind was the so-called ‘‘Jerusalem 


* AF II 442. 


“Cf. Beda Kleinschmidt in Linzer theol. Quartalschrift LVI (1903); 
Cath. Encyc. IV 489 (III). 


Petar are Vie Ch> VII, 2. 


* Mariotti, La Passione di Gest Cristo ed i Francescani (Assisi: S. Maria 


degli Angeli, 1907) cf. AFH XXIV 409 (Ignace Beaufays, O.F.M.). 
° Opera Omnia VIII 152. 
” AF II 412. 
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Transportata’”’ of Bernardino Caimo, erected towards the end 
of the XV century on Monte Verallo, near Milan.™* Similar 
encouragement was given to the artistic representations of Christ 
and of His Passion and Death in the form of the so-called 
‘panoramas’ and ‘“‘passion plays’; especially however to the 
“Way of the Cross,’’ which as we know it today, originated 
with the Franciscans.72. The devotion was spread particularly 
by St. Leonard of Port Maurice (d. 1751). The honor of 
first erecting fourteen stations on the Way of the Cross is given 
to a certain Father Vitalis who in 1628 erected such memo- 
rials of the passion and death of Christ on the road leading 
from Florence up to San Miniato. In 1520, Leo X granted 
an indulgence of one hundred days for prayers to be recited 
before a set of sculptured stations representing the Seven 
Dolors of our Lady in the cemetery of the Franciscan friary at 
Antwerp.” 


c) Like Francis, and in accordance with his exhortations, 
(cf. supra under $1) his spiritual children, cherished also a ten- 
der devotion to the BLESSED EUCHARIST.” Already the 
first follower of St. Francis as General of the Order, Bl. John 
Parenti, prescribed that for the elimination of greater danger 
and disrespect, the Blessed Sacrament be reserved no longer in 
the ‘‘dove’’ which (as still seen in the churches of the Oriental 
Rite) hung suspended on a chain or cord above the altar” but 
rather in a strong well-closed and locked tabernacle, already in- 
culcated indeed by the Fourth Council of the Lateran, but ap- 
parently never enforced or universally observed. The friars were 
the authors of confraternities whose main object was the pro- 
motion of the devotion to the Blessed Eucharist. Bl. Cherubino 


™ Manuale (Annibali) p. 246; Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 282. 

™ Cath. Encyc. XV 571; cf. AFH V 50-61 (M. Bibl., O.F.M., “De 
Historia ’Viae Crucis’). 

“Cath2Encuc: x Vs 68d, 

™ Candito Mariotti, O.F.M., L’Eucharistia ed i Francescant (Fano, 1908); 
S. Sderci, (Same title: Rome, 1905); Basilide de Marie, Les traditions pat 
rapport a leucharistie (Lille, 1908); AF I 254. 

® Cath. Encyc. XIV 424b. 
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of Spoleto, e.g. organized such a confraternity for accompaning 
the priest as he publicly carried Holy Communion or the Sacred 
Viaticum to the sick and dying.“ St. Pascal Baylon (1540- 
92) showed such a great reverence to the Blessed Sacrament 
that Leo XIII in 1897 named him the patron of all Euchar- 
istic Confraternities and Congresses.77 The Martyrs of Gor- 
kum, Holland, gave their lives C1572))", satter excruciating tor- 
ments for their faith in the Real Presence (Feast, July 9th) 
and the Supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. To a Capuchin, 
Joseph of Ferno, is given the honor of having originated the 
Forty Hours’’—such as we have the devotion today.7® It is 
the poet Longfellow, who in his Legend Beautiful,” tells 
the story of the monk who left a vision of the Infant Jesus 
to wait on the poor who had assembled at the customary hour 
before the monastery portal, only to find on returning to his 
cell the Divine Infant awaiting him and saying to him the 
famous words: ‘‘Had’st thou staid, I must have fled.’”’ Mariano 
of Florence, in his Chronicles, recalls a similar incident in the 
life of Bl. Andrew of Spello (1194-1254), only in this case 
the friar left the vision to assist at the recitation of the Vespers 
in choir.®° (Is there any connections between the two legends?) 

d) The devotion to the HOLY NAME of Jesus, equally 
dear to St. Francis (cf. supra, $1), was also practiced and 
propagated by his followers in an eminent degree.*! Like their 
confréres, the Dominicans, who particularly fostered the devo- 

® Manuale (Annibali) p. 235: AM XIV 371; XV ad ann. 1497, No. 
12. For similar confraternities of the Blessed Sacrament, cf. Father Cuthbert, 
The Capuchins (London, WE OL Ole le206,- 260; 2645 276 tf. 290, 
358, 360. 

DCath Encyc: XI 512; 

™ Cath. Encyc. VI 651. 

® The Complete Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston and 
N. Y., Houghton and Mifflin, 1899) p. 332-4. ' 

* Mariano, Compendium Chronicarum in AFH II 45] Acta (SSee Jun: 
es Gutf: 

“Candito Mariotti, If Nome de Gest: ed i Francescant (Rome, 1898). 
Cf. Part II, Ch. XXIV and ib. Note 14. Peter R. Biasiotto, O.F.M., History 
of the Development of Devotion of the Holy Name (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 
1943); cf. The Eccles Review CIX No. 1 (July, 1943) p. 78: C. A. Knel- 


ler, S. J., ‘Aus der Geschichte der Namen-Jesu-Verehrung”’ in Zeit. f. Aszese 
und Mystik (Innsbruck, I, 1926, p. 288-94). 
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tion through the establishment of Holy Name Societies and 
Confraternities,®? the Franciscans** spread the devotion through 
their sermons and practices (Emblem IHS). Despite initial 
opposition (cf. Part II, Ch. XXIV) St. Bernardine of Siena, — 
and after him, his disciple, St. John Capistran (cf. Part I, Ch. 
XXV), and thereafter Franciscan friars everywhere popular- 
ized the devotion, at first throughout all Italy; later through- 
out Christian Europe and the Americas. Through the influ- 
ence of Bernardine de Bustis, Innocent VIII (1484-92) 
granted the Franciscan Order permission yearly to celebrate 
on January 14th the Feast of the Holy Name. The Con- 
ventuals were accustomed to celebrate the feast in conjunc- 
tion with the Secular Clergy on the Second Sunday after 
Epiphany until Pope Pius X finally set the feast for the Church 
Universal for the Sunday between the Circumcision of our 
Lord (Jan. Ist) and Epiphany (Jan. 6th). In 1530, Pope 
Clement VII (Salvatoris) approved the office of the Holy Name 
composed by the same Bernardine de Bustis. Innocent XIII, 
in 1721, extended the feast to the Church Universal. The 
sequence for the Franciscan Mass of the Holy Name, the 


Lauda Sion Salvatoris 
Jesu Nomen, et amoris, 
Toto cordis jubilo, 


fashioned after the Stabat Mater and St. Thomas of Aquin’s 
Lauda Salvatorem, together with that other inspiring hymn 
Jesu, Dulcis Memoriae rank among some of the most beautiful 
in ecclesiastical hymnology.** Julian of Spires (d. 1250), 
choir master at the court of the Frankish King and later a 
Minorite in the Franciscan convent at Paris, composed won- 


Cath. Encyc. VII 420. 

8 Among such friar-devotees of the Holy Name might be mentioned also 
Archengelus de Burgonovo, author of Dichiarazioni sopra il nome di Gesa 
(Ferrara, 1557); Bl. Mathew of Grigento (Agrigenti) (d. 1451), com- 
panion of St. Bernardine of Siena; and Alonso de Spina (d. 1569). CE 
Anscar Zawart, O.M.Cap., in F.E.C. Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting: 
Athol Springs, N. Y. (Washington, D. C., 1927) p. 325, 299; Cath. 
Encyc. VII 421. Cf. Note 20 supra. 

* Cath. Encyc. VII 596-604 and ib. under the respective names. 
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derful rythmical offices in honor of those two lovers of the 
Holy Name, St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua (cf. Part 
DER Gh VITT):. 

e) Although the devotion to the SACRED HEART OF 
JESUS, as practiced in the Church today, is of much later 
origin, it is remarkable how frequently and touchingly St. 
Bonaventure in his many writings and homilies refers to the 
Sacred Heart of the Redeemer. In the former Office of the Sacred 
Heart, the Second Nocturn; and in the new Office, recently ap- 
proved by Pius XI (Miserentissimus Deus, May 8, 1928) the 
‘Third Nocturn for the feast day itself, are taken from the 
Seraphic Doctor's works. It was undoubtedly St. Bonaventure 
who influenced the German Minorites who as early as the 
XIII century, labored for the spread of the devotion in their 
home country.*° Scotus too knew of the Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart as shown by Déodat de Basly in his Le Sacré Coeur 
selon la doctrine du Ven. J. D. Scot.*® St. Bonaventure 
also refers frequently to Christ the King and beautifully ex- 
pounds His regality as brought out so well by Fr. Ephrem 
Longpré in his La regalita di Christo (Milan, 1926). 

2) Again like Francis, (cf. supra under §1) the Franciscans 
cherished with filial affections a tender devotion to the dear 
Mother of God.*’ a) From the very start the friars celebrated 
every Saturday a Mass in honor of Mary (cf. Part I, Ch. 2), 
later confirmed by papal privileges and continued thus down 
the centuries. St. Bonaventure is credited with having popular- 
ized, as a result of a decree at the Chapter of Pisa in 1263, the 


* Cf. Roman Breviary, Feast of the Sacred Heart, Friday after the Octave 
of Corpus Christi. 

* Cf. Karl Reichstaetter, S.J. in Theologie und Glaube XI 112 ff. as 

quoted by Heimbucher II 809. Cf. Hilaire de Barenton, O.M.Cap., La Dévo- 
_ tion au Sacré Coeur (Paris, 1914). (Cf. AFH XIV 396). 
* Athanasius Bierbaum, O.F.M., op. cit. (cf. Note 22); St. Francisci 
- Glécklein XXVIII and XXIX; cf. CF X 383-94 (St. Bernardine of Siena 
and Mariology);: MF XXXIII 402 (St. Bonaventure and the Maternity of 
the BVM): MF XXXIX (Mary the Co-Redemptrix of Redemption). 
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triple daily recitation of the Angelus (cf Part I, Ch. VIII).% 
According to a well accepted tradition it was the Franciscans 
who began adding the final words ‘‘pray for us sinners now and 
at the hour of our death” to the ‘Hail Mary’’.®° At the Chapter 
of Metz (1254?) Bl. John of Parma ordained that after Com- 
pline, according to the seasons of the year, the friars chant one 
of the four antiphons of the Blessed Virgin Mary: the Alma 
Redemptoris Mater, the Ave Regina Caelorum, the Regina 
Coeli or the Salve Regina. At the Chapter of 1269, St. Bona- 
venture reinculcated the wish of St. Francis that on every Sat- 
urday the antiphon Salve Regina be chanted in all the convents 
of the Order. 

b) The defense of the doctrine and spread of the devotion 
to the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God by such 
Franciscans as St. Anthony of Padua (1231); Bernard of God 
(d. 1318); Petrus Aureolus (d. 1322); Francis Mayron (d. © 
1327); John Olivi (d. 1298); Richard of Middleton (d. 
1308); Monaldus (d. ca. 1340); William of Ware (Herfor- 
shire) (cf ca. 1270-1300) and his distinguished scholar, 
John Duns Scotus (1309); John Cardinal Vitalis (Vitalis a 
Furmo, d. 1327): Robert Cotton (Couton, Cownton; d. ca. 
1340); Hugh of Newcastle (ca. 1404); Laudulph Carraciolo 
(d. 1351); Bernardine de Bustis (d. 1500), etc. has already 
been accentuated in another chapter (cf. Part III, Ch. XXXI 
and the literature quoted there under Note 1). To Duns Scotus 
is rightly attributed not only the main defense of this beautiful 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, but also the versicle 
“Dignare me laudare te, Virgo Sacrata; da mihi virtutem contra 


* Cath. Encyc. I 486 d.; G. Gilobovich, O.F.M., Biblotheca p. 146; C. 
A. Kneller in Zeitschrift f. kath. Theologie XXVIII (1904) 396; M. Bihl, 
O.F.M., in Tuébinger theol. Quatalschrift LXXXVIII. (1906) 436; A. G. 
Little, in Engl. Hist. Review XVIII 487 ff.; G. Allmang, O.M.I., in Histor. 
Jahrbuch XXV 924 ff. 

* Manuale (Annibali) p. 258 A. 

”° AM ad ann. 1296, No. 4. 3 

" Holz. p. 228, Note 1. Cf. Studi Fr. 1931 p. 129-44; AFH XXV 139; 
(St. Anth. of Padua) ; AFH XXVI 249-9 (Bernard of God) ; AFH XXVI 
560-3 (Olivi); Studi Franc. 1931 p. 33-69; AFH XXV 138-9 (Lau- 
dulph) ; Bihl in Zeitschrift f. kath. Theol. (Innsbruck) XXX (1906) 454- 
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hostes tuos,”’ frequently placed after the Salve Regina and other- 
wise invoked in the Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It was 
in 1304, while on his way to Paris to defend the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, that the Doctor Subtilis used this 
invocation for the first time before a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin. A pius legend tells us that as in answer to his prayer 
the image nodded the head, and Wadding records that even in 
his day the head of the Blessed Mother could still be seen in that 
inclined position. The first printed Franciscan sermon on 
the Immaculate Conception is attributed to the above-named 
John Cardinal Vitalis.2? The Franciscan Pope, Sixtus IV, in- 
troduced the Feast of the Immaculate Conception and granted 
rich indulgences for the celebration of the same. (Excelsa) (cf. 
Part II, Ch. XXXI, cf. also ib. Note 1 for literature). ‘The 
Observant Cardinal Ximenes was the first to introduce the Con- 
fraternity of the Immaculate Conception into his Cathedral of 
Toledo, whence it spread to all parts of the Americas (Manuale 
(Annibali) p. 236). The Immaculate Conception was selected 


69 (Scotus). Concerning Grosseteste cf. AFH x0 60-37, APH. Il s159- 
162. Concerning St. Anthony and the Immaculate Conception cf. MF 
XXXIX 694 (Romeri); XV 245-260; cf. CF III 109 (Balic) ; CH 254 
(141) (McKenna). Recently a “Miltzia della Immacolata’’ has been or- 
ganized having the propagation of the Immaculate Conception in mind; 
headquarters at the Collegio Secrafico, Rome. Cf. MF XXXII 88; XXXVIII 
620: XXXVIII 296; ib. 637 (Nefors); ib. it. XL 316 ib. XXXIX 348; 
ME XXXVI 572. The Polish Conventuals did marvelous work both in 
Poland (City of the Immaculate) Niepokalanow and in Japan in spreading 
the Devotion to the Immaculate Conception. The first Conventual Polish 
Father, to arrive in the U.S.A. Fr. Leopold Bonaventure Maria Moczygamba 
founded in 1852 a city in Texas which today yet bears the name of ‘‘Panna 
Maria.’ There is also a Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception con- 
nected with the Basilica of Santi Apostoli, Rome, in charge of the Friars 
Minor Conventuals. All of these associations continue the traditions of the 
Order. - 

® AM ad ann. 1304 Nos. 34 and 35. 

8 Lis Sermo de Conceptione B. V. Mariae appeared in print for the first 
time in Joannis Gerson Opera (Basel, 1494) Vol. II, f. 47. (Gerson him- 
self was a great defender of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception). 
The Cardinal’s sermon was later included in the Monumenta pro Immaculata 
Conceptione publ. by Peter de Alvay Astorga at Couvain, 1665 pp. 87- 
191. Cf. Gallus Haselbeck, O.F.M., in Franz. Studien VII (1921) p. 
283-292: AFH XVI 300; Anscar Zawart, O.M.Cap. in FEC Report op. 
cit. LOZK p. 298. 
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as the Patroness of the Observants and the Reform Commu- 
nities subject to them at their General Chapter of Toledo, 1745: 
the Conventuals sanctioned an immemorable custom, of thus 
venerating Mary in their General Chapter held at Rome in 
1719.°* A similar immemorial custom among the Conventuals 
is that of adding to the opening prayers of the Divine Office, 
the “Apert Domine’ and the “‘Actiones Nostras’’ said at the 
beginning of Matins and the Little Hours respectively, the 
words: “‘Benedicta sit sancta et Immaculata Conceptio Beatae 
Virgints Matris Det. The same benediction is recited before 
their departure from choir or community exercises in the chapel. 
On July 8, 1908 Pope Pius X granted the Conventuals per- 
mission to read in their churches and in the churches and chapels 
of those using their Ordos a Mass in honor of the Immaculate 
Conception every Saturday, excepting on certain Major Feast 
Days and privileged ferias.°° On March 23, 1904 he granted 
an indulgence of 300 days, gainable once a day, for the recita- 
tion of the antiphon “‘Tota pulchra es Maria,’’®* another an- 
tiphon that the Conventuals have been reciting daily from times 
immemorial. Sat 

c) The feast of the VISITATION was introduced into the 
Order already in St. Bonaventure’s time, i.e. at the General 
Chapter of 1263 and, then during the XV century, gradually 
extended to the Universal Church;®’ similarly, the feast of the 
Desponsatio B.M.V.°* which in virtue of a decree of Paul III 
in 1537, was first permitted to the Franciscans: thereafter to 
cord, to the left, the Rosary of the Seven Joys which consists 
other Religious Orders and to individual dioceses (Feast: 
ae 2 Nine” 

d) In 1399 the General Chapter of Assisi introduced into the 
Order the Office of ST. JOSEPH, the spouse of the Blessed Virgin, 

** AM XIV ad ann.- 1477 No. 2. 

* Proptium Missarum ad Usum Fr. Min. Conv. (Rome, 1925) p. 8-9. 

* Proprium Officiorum- as Usum Fr. Min. Conv. (Rome, 1928) p. 
XX-XXI. 

* Manuale (Annibali) p. 250. 


Monae ae 
” Cath. Encyc. VIII 506 b. 
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whose marriage was commemorated in the above-named feast 
of the “Desponsatio’’. During the XV century St. Bernardine 
of Siena and Bernardine de Bustis were active in spreading the 
devotion to St. Joseph. It was a Franciscan pope, Sixtus IV 
(1471-85), who introduced the Feast of St. Joseph into the 
Roman calendar (Feast, March 19th). In 1621 it was made 
a “‘day of obligation’ for the whole world. The Franciscan 
Order began honoring also the parents of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, St. Anna and Joachim, much earlier than the rest of the 
Catholic world.1% 


e) The FRANCISCAN CROWN or “‘Rosary of the Seven Joys 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary’’ arose about the year 1422 and 
was propagated especially by Sts. Bernardine of Siena and John 
(Gapistran. = Pope Leo X in 1515 and 1517 and, Paul V..on 
June 8, 1608 permitted the exclusive use of the Franciscan 
Crown to the members of the Franciscan Order of both sexes. 
Leo XIII, on Sept. 7, 1901 extended its use also to the Fran- 
ciscan Secular Tertiaries. Finally, on Sept. 15, 1905, Pius X 
extended the use of the Franciscan Crown, which he enriched 
with many indulgences, to the entire world.1°? The Feast of 
the Seven Joys is celebrated in the Franciscan Order, by the 
Friars Minor and the Capuchin on August 22; by the Con- 
ventuals, on August 26. Since Wadding’s time (he died in 
1657) Franciscans have been accumstomed to carry on their 
of 72 beads or pearls, representing allegedly the number of 
years the Blessed Virgin lived on earth. 

f) Finally, mention must be made of a certain liturgical form 
of prayer in honor of the Blessed Virgin known as the ‘‘Bene- 
dicta’’ (to be distinguished from the prayer mentioned under 


“Gate. ereuc. Vill-506 a. 

. ™ Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 294-5. 

02 AM X 61; XII 158; M. Brandys, Der Rosenkranz von den Steben 
Freuden Mariens (Frauenberg bei Fulda, 1906); Franz Berenger, S.J., Die 
Ablaesse: Ihr Wesen und Gebrauch (Paderborn: Schéningh, 1915) I 473- 
6: Sessavalle, op. cit. p. 291-2. Cf. Studi Franc., 1931 p. 14-32; AFH 
XXV-138,5- 


Aras Oedisex XOX VIII: cf. also ib. XXXIX.570i1bk: IV 366-7. 
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b) and in use in the Order since the XIII century.*%* It resem- 
bles to a great extent the first nocturn of the Officium Parvum 
B.M.V. 

3) Among the Angels and Saints especially honored in the 
Order, were and are St. Michael the Archangel, and, next to 
St. Francis himself, his illustrious followers St. Clair of Assisi, 
St. Anthony of Padua and St. Bonaventure. The ‘‘Salve Sancte 
Pater’’ is recited repeatedly each day in honor of St. Francis and 
the “St Quaeres Miracula’’ in honor of St. Anthony. Every 
Tuesday in most Franciscan Churches special services are held 
in honor of the latter. Each of the three Families (Friars Minor 
Reformed), Conventuals and Capuchins honor, besides these, 
the saints peculiar to their respective communities. 


* Cf. the story in Wadding AM III 172. 


Modern Franciscan Social Service 
Fr. Brendan Farley, O.M. Conv. (left); Fr. Godfrey Wolf, 
O.M. Conv. (right). Chaplains at Sea View (Tubercular) 
Hospital, West New Brighton, Staten Island, New York. 
(Notice the white habits.) 


CHAPTER X. 
Franciscan Social Activities.: 


Although St. Francis instituted his Order primarily for the 
spiritual salvation of the souls of its members and of the 
souls of those with whom they would come in contact, both 
he and his followers gave repeated and often heroic mani- 
festations of the human and fraternal charity with which 
their hearts were inflamed for the material, bodily and social 
needs of humanity.? 


* Holzapfel, p. 230; Father Cuthbert, O.M.Cap., The Romanticism of St. 
Francis (New York: Lomgmans, 1934); M. Heimbucher, O.S.B., Die Orden 
und Kongregattonen der kath. Kirche (Paderborn: Schéningh, 1933 Ji tds 
ed. Vol. Il, p. 811 ff.; Peter Schlager, O.F.M., Die deutschen Franziskaner 
und thre Verdtenste um die Losung der sozialen Frage (Regensburg, 1907); 
A. Delassus, La solution franctscaine de la question sociale (Paris, 1908) ; 
A. Gemelli, O.F.M., The Franciscan Message to the World (London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1935); Fr. James Meyer, O.F.M., Social Ideals of 
St. Francis (St. Louis: Herder, 1938). Practically every book on St. 
Francis (cf. Part III, Ch. I) devotes a chapter to the social ideals of St. 
Francis and of his friars. Cf. also literature quoted in Part I, Ch. III, Note 
23. Cf. also AFH XX 116. For the periodical ““Azione Francescana,”’ pub. 
at Reggio-Emilio. Cf. AFH XXV 156. Leo L. Dubois, S.M., St. Francis 


_ of Assist Social Reformer (Washington, D. C., 1904); Hilaire de Barenton, 


O.M.Cap. L’Action sociale de Francois d’Assise d’aprés des documents peu 


_connus (Paris, 1907) cf. concerning both these last two named works AFH 
Il 325-6); P. Gratien, O.M.Cap., Saint Francois d’Assise et Uinfluence 
_ soctlae de l’Evangile (Paris, 1910) (AFH III 569). cf. CR I 396 (20); 
X 399 (St. Bonaventure). 


*“Haud satis fuit inclyto huic Patriarchae vitam instituere religiosam pro 


_utroque sexu; seraphicum ipsius cor mundum universum complectabatur ; 
_ tdeo cunctis christianis, cujuscumque fuerint in humana sociatate conditionis, 


observandam proposuit Tertii Ordinis Regulam, facilem omnibus servatu, 


 Cujus spiritus aptissimus est fidet excitandae et virtutibus servandis.’”’ SS. D. 
_N. Leonis XIII Acta ad Tertium Franciscalem Ordinem Spectantia, collected 


by P. Mariano Fernandez Garcia, and publ. by order of Most Rev. David 


Fleming, O.F.M. (Quaracchi, 1901) p. 17. Cf. MF XXXII 300 (Sixtus 
IV and the Hospital Santo Spirito, Rome. 
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‘Time and time again in the early legends (Celano, St, 
Bonaventure, Tres Soctt)* we read of St. Francis giving his 
clothing and belongings to the poor; serving the lepers; or 
begging that others might have the daily necessities of life.‘ 
In the Rule of 1223 (Chapter 2) he warns the brethren to 
serve the sick as they themselves would wish to be served; 
or to serve others as a mother would wait on her own chil- 
dren. How faithfully the followers of Francis imitated their 
master in his exemplification of charitable deeds for the uplift 
of humanity is a matter of historical fact. It was especially 
on the missions that the brethren found occasion to do char- 
itable deeds for God’s poor and neglected. Individual mem- 
bers of the Third Order in particular, according to the testi- 
monies of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI, were intent, down 
the centuries on the solution of the social question both in 
theory and in fact. One need but think of such exemplars 
of heroic charity as St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Elizabeth 
of Portugal etc., to be convinced of this assertion. Truly 
then could Leo XIII, the great friend of the working man, 
call the “Third Order his plan for social reform.’’> Lest the 
Third Order, however, as a corporative body become too 
much involved in purely economic or political affairs, Pius 
X (Terttum Franctscalium Ordinem, Sept. 8, 1912) wisely 


° These have been nicely coordinated by Joseph Fratini. O.M.Conv., in 
his Concordantia Quatuor Legendarum de S. P. Francisco Assistenst (Assisi, 
1900) Chapter III p..13 (Chis love for the poor); Ch. VII py 33g 
services to the lepers); Ch. XV p. 230 (his compassion on the poor). Cf. 
Studi Franc 1930 p. 357-80; AFH XXV 137- Regarding the Sick Brothers 
cf, AFH XXIII 239-40. 

* Cf. Part I, Ch. III; also P. Aloys, ““Capucins au service des leprewmmer 
lepreux capucins’ in Etudes Franc. XLVII (1935) 143-158. 

°“Cum reformationem soctalem dicimus Tertium S. Francisci Ordinem 
specialiter indigitatre intendimus.’’ Words of Leo XIII to the Minister Gen- 
eral of the Friars Minor and his Council in an audience accorded them in 
June, 1881..Cf. SS. D. N. Leonts XIIL Acta etc. op. cit. in Note 2.apemaam 
cf. CF III 604 (P. R. Martin, The Gospel in Action); CE VI 6272.aaa— 
XXXVII 289 (Survey of a Decade); CF IV 269 (Coronata) ; Bede Hess, 
O.F.M.Conv., (Min. Gen. O.F.M.Conv.) De Tertio Ordine Saeculari S. 
P.N. Franctsct (Rome: Typ. Polygl. Vat., 1938) (cf. MF XXXVIII 287). 
For other books on the Third Order cf. those quoted in Part III, Ch. Il. 
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restricted all tertiary social activities to the individual mem- . 
bers,® fearing as he did political entanglements. However, 
no limits were placed on the charity of the individual mem- 
bers of either the First, Second or Third Orders—and that 
is the way which the three Orders as such understood theit 
mission from the onset. It was Francis who had taught 
his brethren to expect for their labors no other reward than 
their daily sustenance (Ch. 5 of the Rule). He exhorted them 
to spread joy and cheerfulness wherever they went (ci: Part 
I, Ch. II). He insisted again and again that wealth was not 
a requisite, but rather a hindrance to happiness. Through 
their renunciation of the things of this world, the Fran- 
ciscans, as Francis himself, invited the world by word and 
example not only not to be avaritious in the quest of earthly 
possessions, but rather magnanimous in its renunciations, chari- 
table in its benefactions and self-sacrificing in its labors. 
Through the Franciscan philosophy of life the rich learned to 
be generous; the poor resigned. In every age the friars endeav- 
ored to prove to pleasure-loving souls that voluntary poverty 
was not an evil, but rather a condition for making life the most 
free, the most joyful and the most human. 

In his Rule (Chapter 5) Francis inculcated work and labor 
not only as a means of acquiring a sustenance, but likewise of 
avoiding idleness and laziness, the source of all evil.?7 As among 
the Benedictines, there should be an alternation between work 
and prayer (‘‘laborare et orare’’) or at least, as Francis puts it, 
the former should not impede the latter. (Chapter 5 of the 
Rule). Man was thus not to be a machine but rather a human 
being such as the God of creation intended him to be, com- 
posed of body and soul. Wofk for the acquirement of the tem- 
poral necessities of life should never impede his obligations of 


* AAS IV 585. Engl. transl. in Poppy-Martin, Survey of a Decade (St. 


Louis: Herder, 1935) p. 769. Concerning the Third Order cf. Part I, Ch. 
II; also Breton, V. M., Le tiers ordre franciscain. Commentaire historique, 
litteral, spirituel de la régle (Paris, 1939). Cf. AFH XIV 259-93: 
XVIII 404. 


Oe meee 165.49; "Prov. 12,11; 28, 19. 
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seeking after an eternal reward.* While enjoying the fruits of 
his labors, even as Adam in paradise, man was ever to look 
heavenwards for God’s blessings upon the sweat of his brow. 
Unlike the earlier monastic Orders which built their abbeys in 
solitary valleys or on almost inaccessible heights, far from the 
habitations of men, so as to give themselves up unmolested to 
their own personal sanctification, e.g. the Trappists, Cistercians 
and Carthusians, the Franciscans established themselves by pref- 
erence in the town and cities where they could the more easily 
carry on their apostolate among the poor and the desolate.® 
The Minorites encouraged the GUILDS, for in them they 

saw not only a protection for the social interests of the laboring © 
classes but likewise a means of fostering their religious life. It 
so happened that the meetings of the guilds frequently took 
place in the halls of the large cities, where all could gather 
indiscriminately or in Franciscan churches, where even the rich 
were, or desired to be buried. In the refectories of the friars the 
Statutes of the guilds were drawn up and discussed. The friars 
were the counsellers of the craftsmen in the making of contracts 
and agreements. Their advice was often decisive in the conduct 
of municipal leaders in solving the social questions and unrest 
of their day.1° The spiritual sons of Francis thus became the 
link between the rich and the poor, the laborer and the em- 
ployer, the tax-payer and the municipality. The town guilds 
had the best example before them. In the Franciscan Order no 
distinction was made between noble or serf, between lord or 


°Cf. Luke 10, 41. 

*““Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus “amabat, Oppida Franciscus, cele- 
bres Dominicus urbes.’’ (Bernard loved the valleys, Benedict the mountains, 
Francis the towns, Dominic the populous cities.) Cf. Mon. Germ. Hist. SS. 
SAKINZ 33°" Cathe Encue sll 35:6: 

” Cf. Part II, Ch. XXIV (St. Bernardine of Siena). For the Social Activ- 
ities of St. Bernardine of Siena cf. A. G. Ferrers-Howell, S. Bernardino of 
Stena (London: Methuen, 1913); cf. also AFH I 191-2, 196, 502; I 
240-269; III 590; XIV 264-7; XXIV 421 (Luigi Mori); ib. 447 
(Elsner); XXVIII 586 (Horn); Studi Franc. 1929, p. 215, 341, 485; 
AFH XXV 135; CF IX 114 (Sanders); MF XXXVI 59-90; 79 (Illu- 


strations) . 
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servant, between poet or peasant. All wore the same garb, par- 
took of the same meals, and lived in loving harmony in the 
same friary as brothers in the same family. At least, so Francis 
envisonaged it (cf. 10 of the Rule). The faithful could not 
but be influenced by their example. 

Francis, “‘the herald of the great King,’’ and of the ‘‘Prince 
of Peace,’’ not only taught his brethren to love PEACE but 
also to promote it among others. He himself had seen enough 
of war and bloodshed in the skirmishes of his own beloved 
Assisi with the neighboring cities; of his cherished Italy with 
the imperial forces of the German invaders. “‘Peace be to this 
house’’ was the message which he placed on the lips of his 
brethren as they wandered from place to place. (Chapter 3 of 
the Rule) “The Lord grant you His peace’ was the blessing 
which he bestowed on Brother Leo. ‘“‘Pax et Bonum’’ was to 
become the motto of his Order. True to this injunction of the 
Seraphic Father, the friars broke up feuds, reunited the dissent- 
ing, and brought harmony out of chaos. In confirmation thereof 
one need but read the life or Second Nocturn of the Feast of 
St. Elizabeth of Portugal (Feast: July 8th); or of St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena (Feast May 20th). 

But the friars not only preached charity and resignation; 
peace and forbearance; they actually strove to better the con- 
ditions of the social conditions of the poor, the laboring, and 
the miserable not only by influencing the rich to give abund- 
antly of their superfuities (cf. Chapter 2 of the Rule), but 
likewise by becoming themselves the agents through whose 
hands the goods of the rich were actually placed into the laps” 
or at the door-steps of the poor. (ST. ELIZABETH’S ROSES!) ” 
BERTHOLD OF REGENSBURG, the famous preacher of the XIII 
century frequently defended the oppressed laborer and servant 
against the harsh and cruel treatment of their employers and 
masters. On one occasion, it is narrated, he refused to preach 
in a certain city because of the unjust taxes levied on the citi- 


“'Cf.p. 668. 
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zens. The friars founded Foundling Homes’? and hospitals; 
cared for the imprisoned and sought their delivery; comforted 
those condemned to death. They accompanied as chaplains the 
Christian forces in their wars against the Turks and adminis- 
tered to them both bodily and spiritual comforts at the hour 
of death, e.g. ST. JOHN OF CAPISTRAN and MARK OF AVIANO,."® 
Like ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA in glory at the intercession of 
Bl. LUKE BELLUDI, they protected the common people from 
tyrants who molested them in the proud spirit of another 
Ezzelino.1* 


Like their Seraphic Founder, Franciscans early developed a 
love for and interest in the LEPERS. On arriving in a new 
town it was customary to make their first visit to the hospitals 
or hovels of these unfortunate. That the spirit of Francis and 
of his friars has continued down the centuries is evident from 
the good work being done in the Island of Molakai by the 
Franciscan Sisters of the Third Order of Syracuse, N. Y.%® 
While Francis was absent in the Holy Land one of his friars 
even sought to establish an Order of Lepers (cf. Part I, Ch. 
II). The same kind treatment offered the lepers was given 
to the poor victims of epidemics. ST. ROCHE and DIETRICH OF 
COELDE (ca. 1435-1515), the famous Observant preacher, 


“ME I 96. 


* Part II, Ch. XXV. The Capuchins particularly achieved great merits as 
chaplains to the Christian forces of Europe: e.g. Anselmo da Pietramolara 
(Battle of Lepanto); Fra Paolo da Salo, Mark of Aviano, etc. Cf. Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., The Capuchins 2 Vols. (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1928) Vol. I, p. 186, and AFH XXIV 290; Etudes Franc Jan.-Mar., 1934. 
CF II 410 (Héyret); VIII 258 (Héyret); MF XXXVII 290 (Grauer) ; 
CF IV 106 (Grauer). . 


™ Cf Ps. 71, 12-14. Bon. Marinangeli, O.M.Conv., Cenni sulla vita del 
B. Luca Belludi det Frati Minott di S. Francesco detti Conventuali (Padua, 
1979) ci, ABEL XXIV, 413: 


® Cf. L. V. Jacks, Mother Marianne of Molokai (New York; Macmillan, 
1935) ff. MF XXIV 186 (St. Anthony, defending debtors) ; XXXVI 590 
(Dal Gal); MF XXXIV 399 (Ezzellino). 
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might well serve as examples.'*° Their services to the sick during 
the period of the ‘Black Death’’ has already been accentuated 
EParmaly Ch: XVI); 

While other Religious Communities can rightly lay claim 
also to many of the foregoing heroic examples of christian char- 
ity, there is one phase of social benevolent activities to which 
Franciscans may primarily point as their own, as well in its 
Origin as in its continuation down the centuries—the so-called 
MONTES PIETATIS,** or pawn-shops where the poor, on 
the deposit of some article (the accumulation of such articles 
were known as ‘‘montes’’) could get -a loan of money without, 
or at a very low rate of interest. The practice has continued 
down to our day. The Montes Pietatis were to be the counter- 
part of Jewish and Christian lucrative practices of usury and 
fraud in the temporary relief of impoverished men and wom- 
en.‘ ‘The first to establish such an institution to assist the 
needy appear to have been the Observants, Barnabas of Terni 
and Fortunatus Coppoli, both men equipped with a wide 
experience of the world. The first establishment of its kind, 


** Handlextkon I 960 cf Father Cuthbert, The Capuchins op. cit. I 190-5; 
AFH XIII 615-6 (Bockholt); XIX 418-430 (Relics). Known also as 
Theodoric of Miinster cf. Lex. b. Theol. u. Kirch II, cf. MF XXXII 298 
and CF I 259 (146) (Bk. by Goyers) 1006-7. 


~~ ™ Heribert Holzapfel, O.F.M., Die Anfaenge des ‘“‘Montes Pietatis’’ (Mu- 

nich, 1903); Anscar Parsons, O.F.M., ‘“‘Economic Significance of the Montes 
Pietatis’’ in Franciscan Studies Vol. XXII (Sept. 1941) New Series, I, No. 
3p. 3-28 (Rich bibl. on p. 2628); Cath. Encyc. X 534-6; Handlexikon 
Il 607 (under “‘Leihanstalten’’); Lexikon f. Thedl. u. Kirche VI 472 
(under ‘‘Leihanstalten’’) M. Ceretti, Histoire des monts de piaté (Padua, 
1772); F. Faicchio, I monti di Pieta a la predicazione francescana nel secolo 
XV (Naples, 1932); Dr. Ciutti, ‘‘Le origini dei Monti di Piata: 1462- 
1575” in La Verna (later known as Studi Francescani) Vol. I (1903-04) 
and Vol. II (1904-05); XXV 154: cf. also. AFH II 32, 216, 293-304; 
502-4; VII 164-5 (Rosati); XV 247 (Weber), 260-1. Cf. MF XXXIX 
202; Studi Franc. IX--(1937) 304-319. 

* “Usury nad fraud went hand in hand with the wealth and commerce 
which all this luxury required for its support. Jews and Christians combined 
to grind the people down—-(but) as in the thirteenth century, so now, in 
the latter half of the fifteenth, it was the Franciscans who, with the sanction 
of the Apostolic See, took the social reform in hand.’’ History of the Popes, 
Engl. transl. by Antrobus: St. Louis; Herder, 1923) V, 106-08; Par- 
sons, l.c. p. 3; MF XXXIX 694 (Bernard of Feltre and Usury). ; 
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founded on April 28, 1462, opened:its doors for business at 
Perugia, Jan. 13, 1463. A second, through the endeavors of 
the Franciscan Bartolomeo da Colle, followed the same year 
at Orvieto (1463), the first to receive papal approval. Hol- 
zapfel (l.c.) lists the names of sixty-six friars who founded 
such Montes Pietatis between 1462-1515. Among these were 
St. James of the Marches, BI. Marco da Montegallo, Bl. Angelo 
da Chiavasso, Antonio da Vercelli, Cherubino da Spoleto, Mark 
of Bologna etc. But the friar whose name will always be asso- 
ciated with the Montes Pietatis is Bl. Bernardino da Feltre 
(1439-94; Feast Sept. 28th), who between 1484-1494 was 
tireless in founding and reforming the Montes (over thirty of 
them) which he placed on a solid basis. To his efforts, more 
than to those of anyone else, the success of the institution was 
assured as a permanent agency for good and the social uplift of 
the poor and laboring classes.1? After initial expenses for build- 
ing etc., had been defrayed, the poor could redeem their pawns, 
even though not able to pay back the full amount of the money 
borrowed. Leo X, at the V Lateran Council of 1515, defended 
this Franciscan institution against the attacks of the Dominicans 
who saw therein an infringement on the laws enacted against 
usury, and confirmed his defense of the Franciscans in his Bull 
Inter multiplices, April 28, 1515.29 ‘“The Montes Pietatis,” 
says Parsons in his quoted article, ‘‘are significant for the fact 
that the Friars Minor recognized the need of the poor for a 
money-lending institution and they perceived, too, that chang- 
ing economic circumstances permitted them to charge a small 
rate of interest to cover operating costs. This fifteenth-century 
Franciscan institution has had a lasting effect on all later Cath- 
olic economic thought. No one denies that there is a vast amount 
of usury in the present economic system, but whenever a Cath- 
olic economist under the guidance of the Church is careful to 


® Cath. Encyc. Il 504; Lexikon f. Theologte u. Kirche II 211; Anscar 
Parsons, ‘‘Bernardine of Feltre and the Montes Pietatis’’ in Franciscan Studies 
GL94 10163 2. 

»” Cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum No. 739. 


¢ 
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distinguish from legitimate interest he owes much of his clarity 
of thought to the Friars Minor of the fifteenth century.’’?! 

Finally, it must be accentuated that the Franciscan friars, 
true to their spirit of universal brotherhood, always favored 
freedom and democracy. St. Francis himself is often looked 
upon as the founder of ITALIAN DEMOCRACY. The me- 
dieval communes of Italy more than once found in the friars, 
as in the popes, their strongest adherents and defenders. Many 
claim that it was due to Franciscan influence in England that 
the ideas of a constitutional parliament with popular repre- 
sentation gained ground. At any rate, the English Franciscans 
were certainly friends of SIMON DE MONTFORT and of Bishop 
GROSSETESTE, their teacher at Oxford (cf. Part III, Ch. VIII) 
and later Bishop of Lincoln, both of whom are looked upon 
as the forerunners of democratic freedom.?? 


“Sit Nomen Domini Benedictum’’ 


* Franc, Studies Vol. XXII (N.S.) op. cit. p. 26. 
* Cf. Brewer, in his preface to the Monumenta Franciscana p. LXXXVII; 
Cath. Encyc. VII 37-39 under ‘‘Grosseteste’’ and ib. X 540-1. 
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Genoatilpt ses e255 Ltr) 
(AFH III 614) 

RomesIl-.52 e275 V2 Tle? 

Narbonnege. a oe 1260 

Pisa elie aie scat 1263 

Batiste heehee ee 1266 

UN SSIS Loeue vii eta ceeel ak) 1269 

SARE ela d Ga Me oe Aah L272 ect) 
(AFH IV 63, XIII 305-17) 

Pyousel lvoe 1274 

Paduall Sera E276 or 11277 


(ALKG VI 45) 


(AFH Ill 357, II 3 sqq.) 


ASSiSI< 16: OATS RE 1279 
Strassburg jles.:) a: 1282 
Milano | poten 1285 
Montpellier I ........ 1287 
Rieti ch) ty man 1289 


"For references to these General Chapters cf. “Index of Places.’ 


Paristlline 3 see 1292 
ASSISS eek Sok seen 1295 
ANag hig ll eee 1296 
Lyonslll ts ee 1299 
Genoa] ae 1302 
AASSIS(: 5 age tee eng 1304 
otlousell adel. 24 1307, 
Padtal leer cre 1310 
Barcelona I .......... 13:19 
Naples<1< ee 163 1G 
Marseilles I .......... 1319 
Perugiaul: a aaa 1322 
Eyonsel V2 eee 1325 
Bologna le eae 1328 
Paris lily ee 1329 
Perpignan’ see 1331 
ASSisin 0 cy Sage 1334 
Cahors ee 1357. 
JASSISIbS 2 bh tee 1339 
Marseilles II .......... 1343 
Venice: 2 acca 1346 
Veronas ee 1348 
Lyons: Vite... 1351 
ASSIST 8 1354 
Barcelona ll =e 137 
Genoa TTT2227 424 S 1359 
Strassburg II ........ 1362 
Florenceéslime eae 1365 
Assist Ch -Sehigete 1367 
Napless-ll A aeons 1370 
Tonlousesl la see 1373 
A.quilastiaes eee 1376 
Gran oe 0 ee 1379 
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Maples’ -:.°.., 1379) enon L Vash ate 1440 
aes aa 1382) adnan. tec 4... 1443 
ith 1383 or 1382 (Berne. 9s cay, 1443) 
(AFH VIII 676) Montpellier II........ 1446 
ie a | § Sn 1385 Blorences ily ...2 40 1449 
RereneVas 1.66.5... 1385) Rome Vata 1450 
Florence II ............ 13:87 (Dijon 1451) 
(Perpignan ...... 1388) (AFH II 332) 
ii Esty vd eit drama 1390 Pergial | basecn aa 1453 
(Montpellier ....1391?) Bolognagl Vass. oF 1454 
Colognes... 5555, IDO 3K15 92). ¢ Vila el eee oer. 1457 
Wisin ee. ae 1396 NOM Cra Vigo et ban: 1458 
UNSSISIEREE SE aes: 1399 Dijon Pecan 1461 
SOC. ae 1402 Pertiorac lil ees, 1464 
(Avignon ........ E4033 ¢') PlorenceghV. pa.a.0. 1464 
IMG BIC il veh 5. osc. 1405 Wienice’s grat. ee, 1469 
(Narbonne? .1406) Perratam iene 2. 1472 
Len ee 1408 WEEDING stem sere 1475 
in eee 1409; 1411) Rome Vilveonaccce 1479 
POMC Ree, 1411 (Pis. Obed.) Brescian ee. S. 1482 
LOGE ee ie ea Casale te tect 8 1485 
(Obed. Greg. XII) Gremona e275: 1488 
Bausande #5. )...... 1414 AN SSIS oe Apes ae 149] 
X. 16 (Pis. Obed.) Bolog namie dae 1495 
(Pampelona 1415) Milantiilae nates. 1498 
ManEtagul taht 1418 Seen ioe Rs whe Ff 1500 
For ise seo e, oss .. 2) PErOVeS Maree. cn. 103 
Pettraradietas.-.... 1424 FLOME Vl benign ey 1506 
Casale Bete. 1427 RomeqgvVilll: a. 1510 
PXSSISE eve se Par ok 1430 WASSIS1 OO si ue ioe 
Bologna. Wb va. 1433 Cheri mee str 1551.6 


Toulouse III ........ 1437 Rome IX 
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General Vicars and Chapters of the Observants Up To 1517. 
a) CISALPINE FAMILY 


General Vicars ; Year Chapters 
£431 ee Bologna 

St. Bernardine of Siena (Commiss.) ............:... 1438 
Albert cof “Satteano. (Commigs,) 22.0 eee 1442 
StaJonn=ol-Capistianie. se era eee eee 1443 
James ol -Primadiz7 ica went teen ae ee T4462 ee Rome 
Sta Johns of. Gapistran2ac.4 ato ee eer Lo eee Florence 
Bé-Mark? off Bologna... tne eee ey Ate Aquila 
Baptista> [aghiacarne 2e0<5) 6 ee ey Oe eee Bologna 
Anthony of Montetalcom 0 ce eee 14972 oe ee Milan 
Baptistas Pagliacatne? 42) ee 145.82 8 0s07 ‘gi ees Rome 
bndoviceof-wW icenZas ict cae eee ee 146102 ee Osimo 
Be sMarkot Dologiiae = ee ee oe 1464). 2 oe Assisi 
Baptista Tagliacarne® ...... Pee ee Rn een feet 140 oe Mantua 
James +de\ Cormeto gaia Sac. cos sie eee meee 1468 
BaWiatkror Bologna eat. Fe. nema cance ees 1469) 8. eee Bolsena 
B.sAngelus of -Chiavasso tse ee 14725. cee eee Aquila 
Peter of Naples ..... fie fier MONA GaN cape hohe LAT Oe eee Naples 
Buwingeliszot-C hiavassoc us oer eee 1473: eee Pavia 
Peters of Naples? 2:4 aa ean ae, eee ee 1481 28 ee Ferrara 
BewAngelus, of -Chiavasso 225 8 47 cn eee 1484 span gee Alverna 
John of Sigestro CERT AN Pine ep Sees ery aa eee 1487, ee ee Assisi 
BeeAnocius of sChiavasso*- 3. ee eee 149 Ooo eee Urbino 
Evangelista: ofsPerugiat2: ses eee 149333 oe ee Florence 
GELOMeLAE Oriel liken mec he eee eee, 14.95 og eee Aquila 
Ludovico Turre of Verona........cccccccccceseeseeees 14.935. le Milan . 
Jerome: ortiellice 1: pee one ae. ees 1501 es Urbino 
MrAnolse Zen oe! ene ee tae eee 1504003 2 eee Mantua 
wecome? Lornichly! 27a) occ eta oe a L507 pein eee Assisi 
PranciseZeno-: sere PAM ey ou EA Gna 150922 een Ferrara 
simothyaot. Wucca sce eee )5:1 2 se eee Naples 
Bernard Lolomeo: (Commiiss.) <)..%..00.. 0-0 15:1 3°j ee ee 
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b) TRANSALPINE FAMILY 


“General Vicars | Year Chapters 
Nichol&s Rodolphe? ah Sgt Ae ACN ace aN tad RRR 1A GS na pe ie obs ie 
eae 1416 0... Bressuire 

Wie eels Cour’... ae FAO ae ass Cholet 
John Perioche of Maubert ......ccccccccccccccccesee 1443 | 

PA 4608, HA. WERT. St. Omer 

SE ea 0 cone CN ee St. Omer 

PAA Sie are Argenten 
Theodoric. Voiturier (Auriga) ......00.............. EAS Leas CS hee Barcelona 
Memen@nsesdeber 0.2. f3.6-6---ccnetescecohevececnel, PAS 4nd os ete Basel 
Theodoric Voiturier? ............ Rei eenesh ter. yetces ce LAST teh Cae Milan 
wie .e Ly 1608, ot a er | HB. Tex ore a Rome 
AGES: | SG Ee a eR 55 beth Gio Salamanca 
John “og ae i ae a er ea ae E46 tetra ne Molines 
ONDE Mo 1° a POR Aa BLA 6 Tp lees. de 1a Montlucon 
Francis Blonde ............ ide Cee Cae EAT ODA ec ROSE Palencia 
mC ENT C050 6s Ae ae LA A ie tie wee Basel 
John Philippi? ....0:......4 YW: A 2 Riad. SOE FOES #....0t. Omer 
SSTELD ES te” EVGA 6) a LAG Bie tere a Chateauroux 
PEMD IE edn opceses.pyarpyt es oeg aL RS LAS leer eg. hace Ye, Montlucon 
Jeelgit, (OLS gre Oe ees fe LASER ee Brugge 
Olver myaulare Tet PS 1 OK BR cen! £4 S Joe: Toulouse 
OUMPe OUR OWE ohh t o S Ase ie 149 Oe stra ah spirs, La Rochelle 
Oliver Maillard? .............. ohn: A Bd a | bb eked ine ar eae Florenzac 
eve Eo (Oe Re pa en a | oh atti eee Toulouse 
Sivemmniaiiaras ite ea 256h Ae PAO 9) eee aie Molines 
J ATE URC LC al ee Sa a rr re $5.25 ape Albi 
John Sauvage’ (Sylvester) ...2.6.....05.5....c00ecceus. 15-05 .Ge stn Laval 
ATT) ROUT S50 2 ek rr PaO SS wre cer. Barcelona 
Gilbert Nicolai (Gabriel Mary).............000.... LaLa stent pe Rabasteins 
Martial NBS 0 | ee Pa ee eee Antwerp 
Peter de Ocea.... +e SE + RR 5 eee | SOW be aterm yeettertn 
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D. Cardinal Protectors of the Friars Minor 1220-1523. 


Hugolinus, des Segni cris. cuss tces utc ee ee 1220-1227 
Raynaldus de Segni “(Alexander IV) 7.90: 1227-1261 
Caietanus, Orsini (Nicholag,Hil) ......0..25,0.4..... ee 1263-1279 
Matthew \Rossi (Orsini) <25...2 256009 ee 1279-1306 
John Mincio: of “Murrovalle .,....0.8e ae 1307-1312 
Arnoid’ot "Pelagruay {2019.00 ns aie eee 1313-1334 
James Cajetan Stefanellis: 2.400... insane ee 1334-1343 
Talairandus -Perigord ;.....4.¢ Abie dun tacka ee ee, ee 1343-1364 
Nicholas) Bellefaye of Bespatctic a ac) ee oe) ee 1366-1369 
Philip abassole\ 2. 21. ee ee ONO T OAS fe Liane ae 1369-1372 
William -deJa Jugie ((Judicis\ 4.325 9 1373-1374 
Gregorys AU eo ire Voc ou ee eee 1377-1378 
(James Orsini?) 

Francis, Carbonari wid on:0 6 Phan es ot 1390-1405 
TordanussQesini 25. oc ene eee ris cviei'e.02 Sod sic he cle a 1405-1438 
Julian: Cesagpni..7.0.3\ cs par ee ces ee ae 1439-1444 
Dominic ‘Capranica of Ferma... 0 ee 1445-1458 
Bessarion. 0.24 Secs -sst eee hae toga ee se 1458-1472 
Peter Ratton scents, iti. vane tee ee ee 1472-1474 
Julitisideylas Rovere.cc..c)..\ Pie ee eae 1474-1503 
Pominio Grimant:. 2.00581 oh. te pen eee 1503-1523 


E. Popes from Innocent III to Leo X. 


Fnnrocent sti user ee tn en eee ee 8 I 1198-1216 Vil aie 
Honortastt Ones | ee eee eon P8203 VI “121621308 Ill. sae 
GregoryeE Nhe. hiec craven ROR lee eee 19 WI 1227-1241" Vip eee 
GCelestineiAVe su i eRe, alee 24 X 1241-1241 Xia 
Innocentel Vf o00)) oo. Rea eee wee 25 VI. 1243-12540. em 7 
Uilexanderal es fo, ke heehee eee 12, XIL “25421964 V2 
Orbanil Ver vie atte 6 lla 9g eee rede 29 NUT 217612164 xX 2 
Blemental Vince) ory) CY See gee nee 5 IP ~ 1265-1268 XI a 
Gregory ey ni. 2d ani See A eel 1 IO 127i I’ S's 
Innocent WIAA yc. na an eee Ser ee As Io 1276 VI-~\22 
Hadrianty at. 0 5.4) apes eter 11 VI -1276-1276.. Vili 
DODDS ee Net etal ee 15> TX. 127 Geile Ve 20 
Nicholas’ ls fis <i an ot nen mea 25 AI. 127721280 . Vili 
VEN Ge bet Ahi A ey RCRD Vode Ste a. les Wy) II 1281-1285 I we 
FLOnOritsUEN “fr adies in oti AEA Steen dee ea 2 IVie 128571787 IV 3 


PEO RENTS &, Oy ORME TELE 15 estas sigs IV 4 
Cclest inte ah ns 5 A Pe ee 5 . VIL < 1294-1294. 3 eee 
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eens eC WT Nw Bunt . Favarct: Be reodx 24 XII 1294-1303 Keel 
NN coe i coacccsbua dekact Php Xx 1303-1304 VII fi 
OCS S01 Sgn en ae ae 5 Nie 1305-1314 IV 14 
ok ogi oS Uoncnehcn ithe cece Jape Ss ao Oa 3 4 eX] 4 
ERC LER ANAS ne les nana 2 Vi O28 213.33 Vil 25) 
ee 20° XII 133421342 EV 3°25 
7 N20 NO en a yi! Veal 42-1 o2 ox) 6 
| OY EIU ~ \V geal eater tall enema Dope NL elope 107 lag ele 
Te OU ON ee 28 IDG 5 AUSSIE WO ED aA eT GR 
SSR) 26S re 20) XNS 51370-1378 iW p27! 
Se 1 a 9 LV 9137821389 Dae bd U5, 
“ering ct | OTR a ee a 20 IX 1378-1394 IX 16 
Be CCM oe re vse deceives hoon. v2 XI 1389-1404 xX ] 
Penecicew Ail). e SS, Le Reaa Pees 28 IX. 1394-1417° “NII +26 
Seine WG a Se 17 X 1404-1406 XI 6 
LK SQEGR) DA) Vii ri! 30 XI 1406-1415 VII 4 
AVERT ete gel Se rr a 26 VI 1409-1410 V 3 
Lea) UE rr es Vi 1410-1415 Ve P29 
eyes: Vs i a rn ed oe & ied Biv ge Xl 147-1431 II 20 
“Suen dA re 3 WW 1431-1447 TE 323 
OF BN ol ae ee a ne a 5 XI 1439-1449 IV 7) 
Notas eis NY 4 a 6 TTI 1447-1455 III 24 
SeAh OSS 16 ye a i) ge a _ 4 IV 1455-1458 VIII 6 
PU Tee SG AR Se A ea ee 19 VIII 1458-1464 VIII 14 
(2hls| Th. cre che lui ela a a 30 VIII 1464-1471 VIT °26 
SY DICRES 4? 4 ch i a lala 10 VIII 1471-1484 VIII 12 
PPOOCCUUMN Lilet ere ee 29 VIII 1484-1492 VII 25 
LNCS Na ate V4 a a rr Tev=, V Iie 149721503 Vill ers 
TRUCmIMEE et ot 2. EX) 15035-1503 DG Al. 
AWIDTES 0. op alee ia eld ae ee l XI 1503-1513 1 eo ae 
EO” 28S soy SR CSE a a a 15 LIS ood eT l 


F. Franc Scan Popes. 


Vicedominus de Vicedominis of Piacenza, nephew of Pope Gregory X 
was elected Pope at Viterbo Sept. 6, 1276. He died the very day of his 
election and not having been crowned, is not listed officially in the tables 
of popes. 


1) Nicholas IV (Jerome Masci of EXSCOLI er saee ee ne) ee ee ees 1288-92 
2) Alexander V, (Pietro Philarghi) the ‘‘Pisan Popes been 585. 1409-10 
pymoiecticmr(trancesco della Rovere)... .0c:scesccescesssecieeh... 1471-84 
Adv dalius Abee(Giuliano della Rovere) .ssc.:ccses0s! jjeceseeevdessciencclecs 1503-13 
Dy sistsmeveelice! Peretti) 22ncel {lls tl... Bb. Sas. 1585-90 


6) Clement XIV (Lorenzo Ganganelli) 020.000.000.000. 8.00000 1769-74 
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Saints and Blessed of the Franciscan Order. (First Order). 


N. B. According to the Decree of Pope Pius X the Saints and Blessed of the 
Franciscan Order are common to all three Families.2 C — Confessor; 
As Doctor; E —‘Episcopus, Bishop; M — Martyr. Bi eat 

I. Saints of the First Order BEFORE the Division of 1517.’ 


arse Francis of Assisi 


AEC en ea d. 1226 
2) Bernard _M. d. 1238 
3) Peter Mz Five d. 1220 
4) Accursius M. Proto- d. 12 20 
5) Adjutus M. Mareves _d. Lee 
6) Otto M. d. 12a 
.7) Daniel PIE d. 1227 
8) Angelus M. Seve de 
9) Samuel - M. een eye _ 4. 120 
10) Domnus M. d. 123% 
oy ees | M. om a i 
12) Hugolinus. M. Marocco d= ie 
13) Nicholas... M. d. 2am 
14) Anthony of Padua CXC d. 1234 
15) Bonaventure — ELD. eee d. 1274 
16) Benvenute Be a ea eee d. 1276 
17) Louis of Anjou | Se TO Nr d. 1299 
18) Bernardine of Siena | Cr Batic eee d. 1444 
19) Peter Regalatus , Ge Th cach aye ea ae d. 1456 
20) John Capistran | ie Gop ee head CVE 6 er d. 1456 
21) Didacus, | | ik ORME ee eT d. 1463 
22) James of the Marches Ce SA lierece i ocs aoe ee d. 1476 


“1 Septimo jam pleno, Oct. 4, 1909. No. X. 

“2 Concerning these Saints (and Blessed) who died before 1517 Pius X 
in the cited decree ‘says:’““Veteres vero Ordinis gloriae, a rebus gestis aut a 
sanctis viris profectae ante canonicam divisionem a Leone X factum ipsius 
Ordinis (Constit. Ite et vos, 1517) nullius ex. tribus familiis habendae sunt 
praecipuae, sed omnium promiscuae’’. Cf. Collectio Actorum SS.D.N.Pti 
Papae X Minotriticas Familias Respicienttum (Rome: Typis Polygl. Vat., 
POA Yep. 2622-75 


All the Saints living either-before or after 1517 are celebrated in all three 
Families; likewise (asa rule) all the Blessed before 1517; those after 1517 
by the respective Family of which they were members. 
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_ IL. Saints of the First Order AFTER the Division of 1517. 


A. Members of the Four Reformed Families: Observants, 


Riformati, Alcantarines, Recollects. 


1) Peter of Alcantara 
2) Nicholas Pick 

3) Jerome of Weert 
4) Theodoric of Emden 


d. 

Kor? 

d. 

5) Nicasius of Heeze Marion d. 
6) Willehadus of Denmark d. 
7) Godfrey of Melveren of d. 
8) Anthony of Weert | d. 
9) Anthony of Hornar SSD ec. 
10) Francis of Roye hark 
11) Peter of Assche ete 
12) Cornelius of Wyk ed. 
13) Pachal Baylon SCRE oR i Spe ole OO oe en Aes 
14) Peter Baptist ' d, 
15) Martin of the Assumption Martyrs ~~ d. 
16) Francis Blanco of d. 
17) Francos of St. Michael d. 
18) Gundisalvus Garcia Japan d. 
19) Philip of Jesus d. 
GEG OM AUS a tt Cc oie, oe iuaheveiuascact ses eas d. 
CeCe Ol HOC VEIN: > 6 Coe ovis cxscvincssceeu cas qrdierive séeec she d. 
mere Osep iO. the: Cross 4 Coa ..o.5 50) oe incon sna heaingerdpovgiansons d. 
Pammeeeriiar Ge Port Maurice. = Can tices cue eccc on cieseesesenctavenecnseets d. 
De TEGIMCO Ce Oia eet ae CC ee occsn cl cccecyes puis lnvecgles d. 

B. Conventuals. 
eer or Upertinod. 68 Co... Gcessaeiieh 10. ae d. 
C. Capuchins. 

1). Felix of Cantalicio Lo Lea R RR oe: Ore ae er eee d. 
meemerapamim sobs Monegranaro’  Cirp.........2..0 cic cescedaaepomepeh - bai d. 
etcecpiecemtronissas 4) YC)... Steal) an aalige d. 
PeeemrencesOretritidisi 6 = C2. 5.00.0... geo teeagd - aes ee d. 
pemevecisemieciemaringen — 6 Mi). 22. o.c.ceeccevc-sngeawenslaplle dees d. 
Gee -omracs@rsratzham: OC.) ..... see onto. te el d. 


a. 


1562 
1572 
1572 
bod Z 
L572 
L542 
Boe 
1572 
| dey Ws 
bo72 
272 
142 
oh, 
15972 
1592 
1592 
1592 
eye 
Sh! 2 
1610 
Waa 
1734 
b7od 
1567 


1663 


1585 
1604 
1612 
1619 
1622 
1894 
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Ill. Blessed of the First Order BEFORE the Division of 1517. 


1) 

2) 

3) 

) 

5) 

6) 

7) 

8) 

9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 
17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 
513) 
22 
23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 
27) 
28) 
29) 
30) 
31) 
32) 
33) 
34) 
35) 
36) 
37) 
38) 
39) 
40) 


John of Perugia 

Peter of Sassoferrato 
Benvenute of Gubbio 
Bentivolis de Bonis 
Peregrinus of Falerone 
Rizzerius of Muscia 
Agnellus of Pisa 
Roger of Todi 
Stephen of Narbonne 
Raymond of Narbonne 
Guido of Cortona 
Andrew of Spello 
Liberatus of Lauro 
Luke Belludi 

Giles of Assisi 

John of Pinna 

John of Parma 
Conrad of Ascoli 
Benvenute of Recanati 
Andrew, Conte de Segnis 
Peter of Treja 
Raynerius of Arezzo 
Conrad of Offida 
Thomas of Tolentino 
Francis of Fabriano 
John of Alverno 
Bartholomew Pucci 
Oderic of Pordenone 
Gentilis of Mantelica 
Nicholas Travileis 
Sanctes of Urbino 
James of Strepa 
Thomas of Florence 
Herculanus of Piagale 
Mathew of Girgenti 
Gabriel Ferretti 
Archengelus of Calatafimi 
Anthony of Stroncone 
Mark of Bologna 
Pacificus of Cerano 


Ci i ee i i i i i a i ad 


Pee em emer eer ee rer reese seereereeeesereres 


Pee ee rere ere rec ere ee recccscesecssscvecs 


1231 


. d Zoe 
1232 
. Lae 


1252 
1236 
1236 
1237 
1242 


.. 124g 
- LZo 
. 1254 
oy Lae 
Zee 


1262 
12a 
1289 


. 1289 
. 128g 


1302 


» 1 30e 
1 30a 
.. 20g 
.; Loge 
. laee 
- lL S2g 


1330 


. oan 
. 1340 
. 13os 
139m 
. 148 
. Lae 
. 14358 
. 1455 
T4516 
. 1460 
. 1461 
. L4g8 
. 1482 


41) 
a2, 
43) 
44.) 
42) 
46) 
a1) 
48) 
49) 
50) 
51) 
D2) 
5S) 
54) 
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Simon of Lipnicz Nes ET POR ey gs eee d. 
John of Dukla CO eee ee ee d. 
Christopher of Milan Oil Cente ca a) gr en ee d. 
James Illyricus of Jadera oe Nien It att are a A Mr ED d. 
Peter of Molliano Fane ea ie i eel co REO RNS d. 
Bernardine of Feltre Cee ee meee Ue ake | ee 
Angelus of Chiavasso Mee helene Mtge ote d. 
Mark of Montegallo CHI set candied ir ene et eens d. 
Bernardine of Fossa Ce ee ee ON ee d. 
Vincent of Aquila SE ei panes Sie arene tee d. 
Timothy of Montecchio 2 Go ena eo mare nile ee A ar d. 
Ladislaus of Gielniow OG a He AA en oo eR ge liek d. 
Francis of Calderola RE ee Ke ae oe. d. 
Giles of Lorenzana (BA Ae Bed hae, AL pe er d. 
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1482 
1484 
1485 
1490 
1490 
1494 
1495 
1497 
1503 
1504 
1504 
1505 
1507 
1508 


IV. Blessed of the First Order AFTER the Division of 1517. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
>) 
6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 
17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 
| 21) 
22) 
23) 


& Blessed of the Reformed Families. 


John Forest Vs ee Ma ee ee d. 
Nicholas Factor es ele se a Rc d. 
John Jones 1h Rico tic: sal k xe ah ae ka d. 
Sebastian of Apparitio Ce ee eer Pee d. 
Andrew Hibernon NOV TS aidan hanged Ne ite d. 
Julian of S. Augustino Cee See oan d. 
Peter of the Assumption OTN Mas eeT ple. Saat ecac d. 
John of S. Martha IVE See sitar eI te seer eee d. 
Apollinaris Franco IVERE cr cee tn oe Ue Me ee te d. 
Richard of St. Ann 1p bse Acas RY 2 a ae iy ue NR a a d. 
Peter of Avila — IVE rece cee eee ee eer Tee d. 
Vincent of St. Joseph INL oA) Sse kt a A Set d. 
ipatismoteot, Bonaventure M. .....-.20.......0.....- d. 
Didacus of St. Clair IN ES a pbtigrs Ade i "Wie ar eanee, d. 
Francis Galves 1 Re Nae RCN A Scatin e Oe eRe a d. 
Louis Sotalo 1a bt Rela gee Once Weta Oe d. 
Aloysous Sosanda 1, Ee eae Ue ne eee RO ee ee d. 
Francis of Mary VS Rh Re ei ie FE d. 
Bartholomew Laurel 1, SE A, ee ene. G Oe Ser eae ie d. 
Anthony of St. Francis Vie elie ek. Sete. AN 3 d. 
Pemonyebteste Bonaventure M. ....26.000::.s600beeddale....: d. 
Dominic of Nagasaki IY, bop dey Vey a ae PP ree eae d. 
John of Prado Yee Noy Dike tee A d. 


1S 
1583 
1598 
1600 
1601 
1605 
L617 
1618 
1622 
1622 
G27 
1622 
1622 
1622 
1623 
1624 
1624 
1627 
1627 
hoz 7, 
1628 
1628 
1631 
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24) Jerome Torres ae Ii scored ince ese gage vara cata ms areata d. 1632 
25) Gabriel of St. Magdalen = Mz ......... eee nee eee d. 1632 
76) Humilis of “Bisignano ~*~ ~ Coo... es wanes git ea 
27) Charles:or Sezze, Co eae ee pied eres oc: diel OZo 
28) John Wall Mr eee Scan ea ae d. 1679 
29) Bonaventure of Barcelona CY oNokene 
30) Thomas of Core CleiiwsdAon aAeeee ae ad. 1739 
31) Giles M. of St. Joseph Cr uh Oe ee ee ee Jie Gre Derre 
32) Leopold of Gaichi CH Sh ore amen aig d. 1815 
33) John of Triora Mx ine Hoare sud salina seems d. 1816 


B. Conventuals. 


1) Bonaventure of Potenza CL kash eee ds okie 
2) John Burté ns Me oegoiwnt eee ee d.5 1797 


1) Benedict of Urbino Ca pe che ee d. 1625 
~2):;Agathangelus of Vend6me - M324 ee Reeth ir 2 d. 1638 
3) Cassian of Nantes } My ee ee ci gaa d. 1638 
4) Bernard of Corleone hh Come wc Fyshkgete on ee doh 537 
5) Bernard of Offida CA UA d. 1694 
6) Angelus of Acri * Cn Se d. 1739 
7): Crispimus of Viterbo . C400 oe eee eae d. 1750 
8) Felix of Nicosia » 7 gpg urge eae ec devgecde nee d. 1787 
9) Didacus of Cadiz Gag he . d.. 1801 
10) Apollinaris Moral Ma goose d. 1790 
11) Severin Girault Miah. cee Be ies d. 1790 


12.) (Prancisof, GCamporosso, .). Cap. eee ee Ss leg as ee 


INDEX OF PERSONS 


N.B. 1) cf. also under Index II: ‘‘Authors’’. Some friars e.g. were both 
_ Minister Generals etc. and authors of books e.g. St. Bonaventure. 


2) Individual Popes are listed in alphabetical order under the general 


caption of ‘‘Popes.”’ 


3) Numbers in parentheses refer to notes on the given page, e.g. 


80 (39). 


4) Medieval friars etc. are usually listed under their first names, e.g. 
John Peckam; modern persons by their last names, e.g. Reuter, 


Dominic, Min. Gen. 


Abbots, 109. 

Accursius, St., M., 28, 759. 

Adam Marsh, O.M., 585, 726, 815, 
(ibid, 10), 816, 817, 818, 819, 
825, 827, 841, 894. 

Adam of OXford, 826. 

Adam Rufus, 814, 827. 

Adam of York, 818. 

Adiutus, St., M., 28. 

Adragna, Anthony Maria, O.M.C.. 
Min. Gen., 694, 

Agnellus of Pisa, 27, 28 (77), 112, 
POPES, 1 32; -7 54.0977, 4 8154 
3206,,827, 829, 837: 

Agnes of Assisi, St., viii, 19. 

Agnes of Bohemia, BI., 21 (281), 
P22: 

Agostino da Stroncone, O.F.M., 733 
Ch72)% 

Albert the 
847. 

Albert of Pisa, Min. Gen., 27, 28 
(77), 2108 G19), 111;..113. ff; 
TT6,4217 676; 678, 681,..715, 
do 00.7 77,.819;°827, 832, 
et nage 

Albert of Sarteano, Prov. and Vicar 
Genz, 344) 9379; ° 353 “ff °759, 
782.’ 

Albigensians, 69, 774, 792. 

Albizeschi, 347. 

Albornez, Cardinal, 845. 

Alcantarines, 689. 


Great, St., 797, 805, 


Alexander of Allessandria Min. Gen., 
200°206-77 251, 733, °810, 
869. 

Alexander Ariosto, 880. 

Alexander of Bremen, 872. 

Alexander of Hales, 732, 797, 853, 
863, 863, 864. 

Alexander of Saxony, 811. 

Alexander of Villedieu, 877. 

Alfieri, Henry, Min. Gen., 280, 
290} Z9 1552923300. 

Alonus, Fra. Prov. of Tours, 202. 

Aloysius of Forli, O.M.C., 345. 

Alphonse IV, King of Aragon, 287 
C2907 39502085 

Alphonse X, of Castile, 170, 877. 

Alphonse Boroxius, Gen. Vicar, 380. 

Alphonsus de Barramada, 764. 

Alphonsus Bollanus, 764. 

Amadeans, Reform of — 446; in 
Spain — 456, 460; Chapter at 
Ara Coeli — 469, 495, 497; and 
Conventuals—477, 478; Found- 
ing 484. 

Amadei, in Portugal, 323. 

Amerino, Math., 279 (67). 

Amici, Jean, 291. a? 

Andreas of Neufchateau, 869. 

Andrew de Comitibus, Bl., 749. 

Andrew of Spello, Bl., 259, 414, 
734. 

Angela of Foligno, Bl., 875. 

Angelo da Chiavasso, Bl., 926. - 


941 


947 


Angelo Clareno, cf. also under 
‘Authors y NVis71 310j925 9; 2903 


2993748551698, 842,2879) 9062" 


Angelo of Pireto, 292, 294, 295, 
296. 

Angelo Placentino, 476. 

Angelo of Salvetti, 294. 

Angelo of Spoleto, cf. Angelo Cla- 
reno. 

Angelo della Valle di Spoleto, see: 
Gentilis of Spoleto. 

Angelus, Bro., 749. 

Angelus of Chiavasso, Bl., 414, 439, 
440, 443, 522, 527, 528, 530, 
546, 547, 876. 

Angelus Christopher of Perugia, 
Min Gens ° 3: 74053) 70379 e379 
CL4 Jy 384) 760: 

Angelus of Rieti, 734. 

Angelus Tancredi, Bro., 11, 18, 53, 
53 (106)7 5459967 55.0% 

Anna, St., 439. 

Anselmo da Pietramolara, O.M.Cap., 
924 (13). . 

Anselmus Rabuinus, 716. 

Antoninus, St., 271, 424 (31). 

Antonio di Castelgiovanni, 323. 

Antonio, Fra., da Lucardo, 889. 

Antonio da Vercelli, 926. 

Antonio de Cipressa, 36 (111). 

Antonius of Lucca, 759. 

Antonius Angelus a Pireto, 
C678), 1500. 

Antonius, Fr., de Rosate, 743. 

Anthony of Bitonto, 870. 

Anthony of Cascia, 295, 296. 

Anthony of Massa, 262, 328 ff., 
355, 

Anthony de Monte, 478. 

Anthony of Montefalco, 396, 397. 


Anthony of Monza, 888. 


Anthony St., of Padua, 8, 41, 42, 
O59 9D (DS) LOD tlle ta oe 
118-20, 254, 408, 509, 540, 
5577.67 OF G81, (093.997 Ol 035 
7 EG 7207-13095 573 On Oe, 
AST. 0794, 795 (45) > 9843.65), 


2799 
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843 (5), 844, 861, 871,. 874, 
885, 887, 905, 914, 918, 924. 
Anthony Bl., of Stroncone, 907. 
Anthony, Friar, of Tuscany, 433. 
Apostates, 250. 
Apostles (Twelve) Pirture of 254. 
Apostles, 766. 
Apostolic Vicar of Order, 262. 
Apostolic Brethren, 140. 
Apostolic Inquisitors, 763. 
Apostolic Preachers, 328, 392. 
Apostolici, 140. 
Archbp., of Florence, 215, 
Archbp., of Genova, 215. 
Arias, Didacus, 305. 
Ariosto, Alexandro, 880. 
Aristocracy of the Order, 112 (33). 
Aristotle, 833. 
Arlotto of Prato, 179 ff., 182, 733, 
159% 872. 
Arnold of Aquitaine, 224. 
Arnold of Polagrua, 206. 
Arnold of Villanova, 199. 
Arnoldo of Sarnano, 879. 
Arnulf, 113. 
Artesanus, 876. 
Arundel, Archbp., 834. 
Ascham, 840. 
Assignatus, Fra., 819-20. 
Astensius of Aquitaine, 810. 
Atgerius, Bertrand, 287(2). 
Athielski, Roman R. Mgr. II. 
Atonement, Friars of the, 701. 
Auditores, 644, 648. 


Augustine, St., 898. 

Augustine, Bro., 26, 155, 204. 

Augustinians, 241, 332, 416(33), 
682, 683, 765, 782, 8727 -"oaem 

Augustinus of Assisi, 743. 


Austin Friars, cf. under Augusti- 
nians. 


Averroes, 833. 

Aymon of Faversham, 121 ff., 641, 
654,.749, 782; 805; [8 To otter 
827, 868;49035) 906. %ciaealse 
under ‘‘Authors’’. 


Bacon, Roger, 779, 851, $525863. 
871; 827, 880, 883, 892. 389+. 

Ballin, Mogens, VII. 

Bandelli, Vincent, 434, 436. 

Baptist of Ferrara, 435. 

Barbarus, Bro., 11. 

Barbegal, Philip, Founder of Re- 
form, 487-488. 

Bartolini, John, Anti-General, 291, 
295.3296, 300, 3.01. 

Barfiisser, 16, 

Barnabas, Bro., 35, 35109), 

Barnabas of Terni, 925. 

Barthold of Pisa, 800. 

Bartoli (Bartholdi), Bonaventure, 
O.M.C., Min. Gen., 694, 696. 

Barraz, Bartholomew Bro., 310. 

Bartholemew Bucci Francisci, 759, 

Bartholemew Caimus, 876. 

Bartholemew da Colle, 926. 

Bartholemew, the Englishman, 35 
GEE). 39'1.83.870, 885. 

Bartholomew of Mantua, 742 


PSE 
Bartholomew of Pisaeeoo 92. 
735, 744, 765, 879. 


Bartholomew Fr. Prov., D647.7 2 |, 

Bartholomew of St. Concordia, O. 
Pn 87,6; 

Bartman, Roger, O.M.C., XV. 

Beatrix, Sister of St. Clare, 19, 

Beghards, 217, 221. 

Beguini, 213, cf. Fraticelli. 

Bencivenci, Federico, O.M. Cap., 
697, 

Benedict, St., 772. 

Benedict of Arezzo, 26, Lives D 
4p 9706,..709; +715... 740 
(217), 745,.754. 

Benedict of Gaetano, 173, cf. Pope 
Boniface VIII. 


Benedict of Poland, 881. 
Benedict of Valencia, 783. 
Benedictines, Monks, 16, 205. 
Benedictines, Nuns, 19. 
Benedictus de Mugello, 759, 
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Bentivenga, F., Card. Bp. of Alba- 
NOM 1/9 Ble 35. 

Bentivenga, Fr., 74]. 

Berard, St., 281, 780. 

Bernard, Bro., 777, 

Bernard of Bessa, 522, 542, 797, 
863, 878. 

Angelus of Spoleto, 290, 299, 

Bernard St., of Clairvaux, 
15752903. 

Bernard Delicieux (Dulcino), 141, 
210782: 144; 

Bernard Escoriola, 310, 

Bernard of God, 914. 

Bernard of Quintavalle, Bro., 8, ES, 
eee ave 0 BEM Bere ee 529; 
134 SIS TSO. 

Bernard of San Fidele, GANS 

Bernard (Viridante), Bro., 11, 

Bernardine of Busti, 435, 891, 912, 
914, 917. 

Bernardine of Chieri, 461, 498, 

Bernardine of Cingoli, 891, 

Bernardine, Bl. da Feltre, 43 6,97 32; 
926. 

Bernardine of Fossa, Obs., 397. 

Bernardine St., of Siena, VIII, 24 
(Od )F 92545. 128099315, Bils9) 
336, 344, 345, 347-360, 362, 
316.37 $3654.39 (Canonization) , 
BIB MALS 3ANO, 5A 687, °7028 
Tes B87 A SS 8ie O12 B.ON J 

Bernardines, 275, 358. 

Bernardino Caimo, 910. 


155, 


Bernardone, Pietro, viii, 2. 

Bernardus, Bro. of Genoa, 769. 

Berthold of Regensburg, 719, 782, 
874, 923. 

Berthold, William, Vicar General, 
439, 

Bertholinus, Fr., 738(200). 
Bertrand de Turre, Card., 209, 210 
(97910273552 2.85123 Tekh) 869. 

Bessarion, Card., 399, 401, 409. 
Bishops, Franciscan, 697, 

Bishops, Titular, 249, 

Bizochi, 213. Cf. also ‘‘Fraticelli’’. 
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Black Franciscans, 696. Cf. ‘‘Con- 
veentuals’’. 

Black Friars, 830. Cf. also ‘‘Dom- 
inicans’’. 

Blessed Trinity, 154-5. 

Blonde Francis, Obs. 
406. . 

Bonagratia (Boncortese) de S. Jo- 

anne, Min. Gen. (1279-83), 
P6722 170- FERS 2 Ae 202; 

2238 £83726 739768) S67" 

Bonatti, Guido, 878. 

Bonaventure, St. Card. and Min. 
Genz, 8,0:b6,7 23, PTO). T2712 9; 
TAQ, y 43 CED 44 RT 45 
(166), 146(1), 162(91), 170, 
L76;,~ 180,. 18 5c887 bOS7 2s, 
254, 269-70, 425, 438-39, 
521222, 52542537541 640 OF, 
680-825 7825 7:15, 7123-24397 32; 
748-49,0750,- 851, £85357 S02- 
64, 871, 874, 878, 889, 903- 
04, 907, 913-14, 920. 

Bonaventure of Brescia, 892. 

Bonaventure Fr., of Isea, 108(19), 
128, 129, 884. 

Bonaventure Fra., de Mugello, 167. 

Bonelli, Joannes, Fr., of Florence, 
QO GLU P20 479 9. 

Bongiovanni, of Arezzo, M.D. 53. 

Boniface, Obs., 374, 404(22), 
464, 465, 483. 

Bonifatius of Ceva, 879. 

Bonis, J. de, Min. Gen., 91, 694, 

696. 

Bonitius., Bro., 43. 

Bordet, Martin, 876. 

Borlemonti, Family of, 2. 

Boscarioli, 140. 

Boulier, Martial, 
465. 

Braugman, John, 875. 

Brown Franciscans, 514, 601. Cf. 
also under Observants, Riformati, 
Recollects, Alcantaries 


Bullistae, 367. 
Burleigh, Walter, (Burlaeus), 868. 


Vicar Gen., 


Vic. Gen. Obs., 
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Caesar of “Spires 26; 30) 9553s 
35 (109), 43°(133),°777 84a 


Lldy ol 22, PS See aa 
O20 Aer Loe 
Caesarines, 84(6), 112. Cf. also 


Caesar of Spires. 
Camaldolese, 16. 
Canuzzi, Peter, of Potenza, 892. 
Capaccio, Rainerio, Card., 34. 
Caperolani, 483, 484. 
Capistran, cf. John Capistran, St. 


Capranica; “Dominic, ~Card?) 394, 
397, 666: 

Capuchins, .O:F-M.;"*X7 "XE SAVE 
23.1 (409951157 1bi* C40) 28s 


ff. -75. 4700 8d4 abs! Cony 
Capuchin Bishops, 697. 
Capuchin Minister Gen., 514, 515. 
Capuchins of Paris, 675. 
Capuciola, 487. 
Capuciati, 487, also see ‘‘Guadalu- 


penses’’, 

Caratelli, Lorenzo Min, Gen. O.M. 
Cony. xxix (under Manuale) 
694, 695. 


Cardinal Protector, 13, ‘23, Shao 
69, 157, 175; 2500e2 Ye eee 
641. 

Presence, at Chapter, 642, 666. 
Vice-Card. Prot’r, 666. 

Carillo, Archbishop of Toledo, 447. 

Carmelites, 332, 416, 765, 8872: 

Carracioli, Landulphus, 871. 

Carthusians, 212(107). 

Caryayalius, «Card ai368 4 

Cataeinoctus, Min. Prov., 469. 

Cataneo} - ci: “Peter “of. Vv ican 

Catherine of Alexandria, St., Mar- 
tyr, 4038: 

Catherine of Aragon, 714, 828. 

Catherine of Siena, St. 68, 424. 

Celestines, 184, 212. Cf. Spirituals. 

Cesarini, 666. 


Charles VII of France (1461-1483) 
374, 453 


Charles, Duke“of Calabria, 217. 
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Charles II of Anjou, King of Sicily, 
Fie 199. 

Chatard, Silas, 
opolis, xiv. 

Cherubin, Bl. of Spoleto, 910, 926. 

Chord Bearers, Confraternity of, 98. 

Christian of Paris, 808. 

Christian of Verdun, 807. 

Christopher, Frater Romandiola, 
WOGwi2 0; 177-7. 

Christopher, Numai of Forli, Obs. 
Gen. 507. 

Cistercians, cf. p. 245. 

Clare of Assisi, St. viii, 14, 17 ff., 
Pn 483755, 72 (61) id 55. 
DO 7.99 376555350 58% 73450875, 
885, 906, 918. 

Clareni, 469, 495, 497, 478, 485 
(condemned), 698, 878. 

Claustrales, cf. ‘‘Conventuales’’. 

@leries; 1 233) ; 

Coelde, cf. Dietrich. 

Coletans, Reformed 460, 462: 
Chap ar Ara Coeli 469, 495; in 
France, Belgium, Cologne, Sax- 
Onyn 40 2;7:Gen...Chapt.,..494:; 
Constitutions of, 318, 421, 

Colette of Corbie, St. (d. 1447), 
Wil, 2A) 317, 1318,. 342, 
DOO 272 20759; 2482 . 

Colonna, James Card., 
209, 666. 

Colonna, John Card., 13. 

Colonna, Otto Card. cf. Martin V. 

Colonna, Sciarra, 238. 

Columbus, Christopher, viii, 444, 
880, 

Commissary General, 280. 

Comissary Provincial, 279. 


Bishop of Indian- 


P84... 20d; 


Community, 333,..520, cf..‘'Con- - 


ventuals’’. 

Conrad, Fr. de Coeli 
729, $42 (232)),, 
Conrad Milliani, 741. 
Conrad of Prussia, 719. 


Conrad: of .Offida, BL., 
Tye 


Porta, 726, 


136.5550, 


Conrad of Saxony, 782, 874. 
Conservator Apostolicus, 209(96). 
Conventuals, O.F.M., x, xi, xiv, 
XV, OxVLo 1 (60)4.224(50),.5428 
(77), 46(145), 91(45), 93 
(50,- 22), 95(45), 94(58), 
Go, OO. CEES, 2846313509140, 
POAT 23 IL N26 22655527 0.7276, 
2727 ObOI )\gtO8OH28 I 9282, 
D622 3205) 03.065 307,63 10; 
O14 OO 31 BE 3 JOS 3:32, 55339, 
33D ih 340023) 4(Cio€ Arent). 
343, 344, 348, 349) 352, 354, 
4 24 9ff.. 5 OB; 151251513 ff.3567 3. 
Cf. Chapters XXV — XXXVII. 
Conventual, Bishops, 687-8. 
Conventual Churches, 421, cf. Cura 
Animarum. 
Conventual, General, 
SAS Loe woiless 
Conventuals, Archives, 591. 
Conventuals and Observants, 400, 
SO facts Chapter) XVII «ff: 
Conventuals in France, 694. 
Conventuals, Habit, 683, 685, 687, 
690, 691-7, 699 ff. 


SHOnG24), 


Conventuals, Reformed, 341, 342. 
Conventualism,. 231 (40), 231-2, 
So 


Conventuals, Prov. of St. Anthony 
of’ Padua, ‘xv; 

Conventuals, Prov. of St. Bonaven- 
ture xv. 

Conventuals, Prov. 
Consolation, xv. 

Conventuals, Prov. of the Immacu- 
late Conception, ii, xv. 


Our Lady of 


Coppoli. Fortunatus, 925. 

Cordeliers 161, 676, 684-5, 690. 
Cl Convetttals. cand... nord- 
Bearers’’. 

Cordella, Msgr. Martino, Bp. 162 
(OL). 

Corrector, 648. 

COssameubalthasar-vct: 
XXIII. 


Pope John 
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Costa, George Card. Protector, 446. 

Coturno, Bartolomeo of Chiavari, 
Gard), 295;6316): 

Courtenay, Robert, 706. 

Crescentius of Jesi, (1244-7), 108 
CLO Ai a lONSe Ss | 2A eel 29a) s 
13055140 9085 5852222 7 8, 
5S dS 0, BOF De AO Oak Ae 


Croyn, John; Obs.) Vicar, 415,7432,. 


441. 

Crusaders, 26, 29. 

Cursor Bibliae, 823. 

Cursors, 846. 

Custodes, 114, 124, 154, 
180,2247; 395; 643501646. 

Custos, office, 653; power of 653- 
4; appointment 654; election 
654. 

Custos Custodum, 129, 653. 

Cyprian of Bosnia, 763. 

Cyman, Lawrence, Very Rev. Prov. 
OMG fost, 


P70) 


D’Ailly, Pierre, 880. 


Dalismanus, Fr. Prov. of Padua, 
ole)ey 

Damian of Jolia, Commissary ~Cis- 
alp., 478. 


Daniel, St. M., Prov.of, 727, 769. 
Dardelli of Mantua, 892. 

D'Arcy, William, O.M.C., xv. 
David of Augsburg, 874. 


Definitors |] 2351129: 

Definitores, Cap. 644, Ex gratia 
(Gen) 645; ex gratia (Prov) 
646; Temporaret (Prov) 646; 
power of 649. 

Delfini, (Dephini), Giles, Prov., 


459; Min. Gen. of Order, 461; 
Reform of Obs. and Conv.; Chap. 
AAXIIL, 767; 

De Medici, Cosimo, 760. 

Denis, Soulechat, Fra., 228. 

Despagne, Claude, 162(91). 

De Rossi, Leonard, Min. Gen., 288, 
288. 


Didacus, St., 317, 663. 


Didacus of Alcala—Reform—+312. 

Dietrich of Coelde, 875,-877,° 924. 

Dionysius Nestor of Navarro, 877. 

Discalceati, 487. Cf. also Guadalu- 
penses & Unto Leontona. 

Discalced} "16° ¢7)5°-5 L268 9: 

Discreti, Convent Delegates, 641, 
647-8; Discretus Cap. Gen. 647; 
Provincial 658; Power 649; of 
convent, 654, 660; Provinciales 
or Custodiales, 661. 

Discretus, 114, 338, 645. 

Disquisitores, 643, 647. 

Doctors, 112(33), 796. Cf. Magt- 


stti. 


Doering, Mathias, .O.F.M., 870, 
879. : 

Dominic St.°25,° 34,104,170; 
545, 709, 842. 

Dominicans, 25, 33229345 G 


170 (20), 220," 2227592 alee os 
332, 416 (33) 420 ae ee 
554,075,705) S266 a7 OTe 


806, 822, ‘823, “83. fer s47, 
ib. (1); 846, 910: 

Dominicans and Immaculate Con- 
ceptions, 431. 

Donaratico, Count, 241. 

Donato, Leonard, General, 289; 


Cardinal +295 (3.@)e 
Doria>"(family)2-4254 
Drudo, Fr. Prov., 724. 
Dudair, Zegerus, Obs. Vicar, 401. 
Dulcino, Fra., cf. Bernard Delicieux. 
Durazzo, Carlo di, King of Sicily, 
290(15). 


Eberhard of Troppau,“O.P4 78372, 
Eccleston, 707, 715. cf. “‘Authors.” 
Edward I of England, 238(27). 
Edward III of England, 828. 
Edward IV of England, 441. 
Egidius of Ratisbon, 888. 


Electus, Bro., 27, 734, 777. 


Elias, Bro. Minister General, xvi, 
18,26) 273-30, 3143, 4614795 
48, 50)°53:(1.06)5 55:0124)- 7 
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(20) 5°815°.83, 84. 85 (14), 86, 
@/5-89,-90;-99)-"101;. 102) 119, 
PETG 82 27,0; 52.04,5 52.55.65, 
Oo) 4 0GeSf.2 67.09; .714,. 716, 
FINO 24, (1275 07 2854154748, 
4591700; 78.155797,' 818. 827, 
884, 887, 905. 

Elizabeth of Hungary, St., viii, 35 
WHOl)8 600) 675.5°7 18, 920; 
923. 

Engelhus, Dietrich, 879. 

Emmo, Albert, Ord. Praem., 551. 

English Friars, 17. 

Episcopelli, 248, 249. 

Etemandi, William, 440. 

Eubel, Konrad, O.M.C., 888. 


Eudes, Gerald, Min. Gen., 239 ff., 
Pa Guite 259.270), 763,°869. 


Experantius, Bro., 715. 
Ezzelino, 924. 


Farinier (1348-57) Min. Gen. 244, 
247-51, 270, 306, 365, 634, 
Of/-= 683; 

Ferdinand Gonsalvez, Duke of Cor- 
duba, 471. 

Ferdinand of Sicily, 425 (36), 432. 

Ferdinand, K. of Spain, 416, 485, 
486. 

Fieschi, (Faction), 251. 

Firmanus, Card. Protector, 387, 
390. 

Fitzralph, Richard, Archb’p., 835. 

Forli, Christopher, Min. Gen., 498. 

Formenti, Francesco, Proc. Gen., O. 
MLC. 2 xv. 

Fornielli, Jerome, 
CtsalaProv.,..475. 

Fortanerius of Vasalli, Min. Gen.. 
246. 

Four Doctors of U. of Paris, 123. 

Four Pillars of Observance, 344. 

Francis I, Emp. of Austria, 96. 

Francis of Ascoli, Fra., 241, 811, 
869. 

Francis, St.. i, iii, vii, 
xii, 1-15 (passim) 


Wacat . Gen. of 


pe ee bon 
1d 6, 1.19 
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(Apparition by Giotto), 146, 
155, +170; 185; -204,.23.1-(40), 
O20 eS SOG Ores il, 381) 25 84, 
POM 422 tO LOa ey 552" ££. 
(Legends for choral use), 681, 
788(1). 
Francis, St. 
Canonization, 85(17); 
Companions, 173; 
Early chronicles, 563; 
Finding of body, 92-3; 
Habit, 669 ff.; 
Heart, 9, 37, 549, 
Pdealgna57/ ft. 
Legends of— 124 ff., 155 ff., 
Letters, 534. 
158, 169 ff.; 
Bivesvors'670) 
Min. Gen., 566. 
Modern Pictures and Statues, 701. 
Mysticism, 788(1). 
Poetry, 788(1) 
Poverty, Lady, 561. 
Orient, 564. 
Papal Documents, 562-3; 
Relics, 93..ff. 
Rule, 534, 605, 632, 583. 
Sources of life, 519, 582; 
Stigmata, cf. 
Studies, 788. 
Testament, 534, 
Tomb, 419; 
Transfer of body, 88. 
Virtues, 562. 
Francis of Bruges, 892. 
Francis of Candia, 810. 
Francis of Gonzaga 
Mantua), 425. 
Francis of Columbano,- Vicar Prov. 
Milan, 476. 
Francis of Ledesma, 879. 
Francis of the Marches, 733, 810, 
828. 
Francis Mayron, 739, 914. 
Francis of Papia, 375. 


Francis of Platea, 882. 
Francis of Rimini, O.M.C., 384. 


(Bishop of 
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Francis della Rovere, Min. Gen., 
377; (401 ff., 405. 

Franciscus de Maleficiis, 759. 

Franciscus de Maria, 764. 

Franciscans, xvi, 25, 29, 36(114), 
17 042.0)2.0 76. 

Franciscans, the Name, 16(7). 

Franciscans and Studies, 806. 

Frangipani family, 52(160). 

Rraticeliia 78, lL / Or oOe hove aloe 
2335 253-256, 259, S27 tS 2y)., 
2 LEG MAL Os Ia LON. Oe On 
3655-6985 condemned, 485; Ch. 
Michael of Cesena. 


Fratres de Bulla, Obs., 388. 


Fratres sub Muinistris, 400. 

Fratres Privilegiatorum, 388. | 
Frederick II, Emperor, 41, 66, 83, 
SIMU Ur Mk FONG) PINS Bowe oleae 
Frederick II .of Sicily, 207(84), 

BOOS) 16. 

Frederick III Emp. of Germany, 
28323 Oe 25056) s 

Frederick, Duke of Austria, 234, 
238. 

French Friars, 17. 

Friars of the Holy Gospel, Reform 
cf. Guadalupenses, 487... 

Friars Minor, Name, 15. 

Friars Minor, Reformed x, 134; cf. 
also Observants, 
Recollects, Reformati. 

Friars Minor, Order, title, common 
to all three Franciscan families, 
Shs aE aM We 

Friars of the Sack, 814. 

Friars Preachers, cf. ‘‘Dominicans’’. 

Frignano, Thomas. Min. Gen., 250- 
121 33t 27 O60 Wee Cardees) 95 
(36). 

Frisby, Robert, 837. 

Furno, John Vitalis, 871. 


Alcantarines, 


Gabriel of Verona, Obs., 392. | 
Gaetano di Laurino, Min. Gen.,, 
OE IVLGs 67.6. 

Galatinus, Peter, 872. 


Galeazzo, Giovanni, Duke of Mi- 
lan eo oe 

Gallettt t@arasa on. 

Garcia, de Padilla, Fr. and Colum- 

' bus, 445. 

Gaufredi, Raymond, Min, Gen., 

181-8; 195; “199, 034,- 209>, 7 ae. 
812(1), $84. 

Gauthier, Palearis, 4. 

Gayete, James), Frin1.62 (ole 

General Minister, 520, 599. 

Chapter, :124% 176, 4183.2642- 

Curian. 695" 

Death, 635; 

Election, 643, 

Jurisdiction; ~ 11 08.5 ian 

LDS Oa 

Oath, 6433 

Obedience due to, 181, 394; 

Suffrage, 636; 

Syndicatio, 642; 

Title, 499. , 
General Vicar, 179). 25 0n12 one 
Gentilis of Macerata, Bl., 778. 
Gentilis of Spoleto, 2593027 t) 272, 

LIA Le Dee 
Gerard de Abbeville, 807. 

Gerard of Borgo Domino, 807. 
Gerard Zoethelme, 879. 

Gerhard of Franken, 888. 
German Friars, 21 77 26-7. 

Gerald Oddo, 810. 

Gerson, Jean, 297. 

Gherardo Segarelli, 140. 
Glibellines. 238. vei 
Giacomo, Fra. (Musiwario), 887. 
Giacomino of Verona, 890. 
Gianettini, William of 

‘Min. Gen., 292, 294. 
Giffone, 252; cf. Leonard de Rossi. 
Gilbert, Fra., 246(9). 

Gilbert of Cranforth, 819, 841. 
Giles; “BY (Egidins)4 92" Poveec 7. 

1303" 296,752 9928.5 ee 

T7772 800 oders 
Giles de Capociis, 734-5. 

Giles of Ratisbon, 888. 


Cevereto, 


a 
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Giorgi, Francis, 873. 

Giacondo, Giovanni, 878, 887. 

Giovanna, Queen of Sicily, 287... 

Giudici, Guilelmo, Card., 252. 

Glassberger, Nicholas, 722, 879. 

Gomez of Lusitania, 476-7, 491. 

Gonsalvus of Balboa, Min. Gen., 
Pale tied 9972.01 on 202. 203, 
EUGrel >. 733. 

Gonsalvus, Duke of Corduba, 427. 

Gonzaga, .Francis, Min. Gen. Obs., 
O11. 
Gonzales, Card.; Vic. Gen., 
Min. Gen.,. 457. 
Gratianus, 53(160). 
Graziani, Raynald 
Conv. Gen., 
union, 475 ff. 

Graziano, Fra., 743. 

Gregory St. Pope, 155. 

Gregory, Fr., Prov. of France, 707. 

Gregory of Bossels, 819, 827, 828, 
841. 

Gregory of Naples, 30. 

Grey Friars of London, 818, 828, 
829, 831. 

Grimaldi, (Faction), 251. 

Grimanus, Card. Prot. of Order, 
466, 469; at Ara Coeli, 496. 

Grosseteste, Robert, Bp., 758, 798, 
Swe 2825.66). 6827.0 S41, 
927. 

Griitsch, Jean and Conrad, 782. 

Gualdalupenses, Reform Congreg., 
487, 698; cf. Capuciati, Discal- 
ciatit, Friars of the Holy Gospel, 
gorenaiea fool ( 15 1'7))" 495-7. 

Guardians, 108, 
154, 247. 
Curiae Romanae, 657; 
Definition, 656; 
Loct or conventus, 658: 
Qualifications, 656. 

Guibert of Tournai, 875. 


Guido of Mirepoix, Fra., 199. 


Guido _ of brother, 
18, 3738: 


“N 


ok ae 


of Cotignola, 
47.0.eattempt oat 


Siena, lay- 


ete! eae aoe Os Ph 


Guido Secondi, Bp. of Assisi, 7. | 

Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, 847. 

Gunsalvus, Min. Gen., 566, 587. 

Hartwood, Bro., 35 (109). 

Hayto, King of Armenia, 184. 

Haymo of Faversham, Min. Gen., cf. 
under Aymon and ‘‘Authors’’, 


Heinrich Herp (or Harpius), 875. 


Heinrich of Burgeis, 891. 

Hendrick van Santen, 875. 

Henry of Balma, 317, 874. 

Henry IV of Castile, 483. 

Henry IV of England, 131, 294, 
Dio, Do, OBI) B15. 81-9, 837. 

Henry VII, King of Sicily, 323, 
477, 841. 

Henry VIII, of Engl., -714, . 828, 
8577898. 

Henry VII of Germany, 234. 

Henry Burford, 815. 

Henry of (Cewa,..213: 216: ff. 

Henry of Coventry,, 814, 819. 

Henry of Merseburg, 882. 

Henry of Pisa, 755, 891. 

Henry of Reresby, 28(77), 827. 

Menry of Thalheim, 224, 235(8), 
ZA 244. 

Hermits, 159, 

Hess, Bede, Min. Gen., O.M.C., xv. 

Hod:pp, Anthony, Min.  Prov., 
O.M.C., xv. 

Holzapfel, Her., O.F.M., 708. 

Holmes, William, 323. 

Hortulana, Mother of St. Clare, 19. 

Hugh of Digne, 782. 

Hugh of Newcastle, 224, 732, 828, 
870, 914, 

Hugo of Schlettstadt, 870. 

Hugolin (Ugolino) Card. cf. also 
Greg 2 27 493 12 28 345 36, 
49.133) nbd 577, .78.,085, 7.95 
(50), 798, 842, 843(3). 

Huguenots, 724. 

Humbert I, King of Italy, 100. 

Humbert, Friar, Master Gen. O.P., 
126.2554). 

Humilis, Bro. of Perugia, 18, 759. 
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Humphrey, Bro., 839. 
Huss, John, 296. 


Illyricus, Thomas, 874. 
Iiluminatus, Bro., 29, 45, 
529; 

Immaculate Conception of Mary, iv, 
158, 429 ff., 702, cf. Mary. 
Inceptor at Oxford, 826. | 

Inquisitors, Franciscan 
hican, 1 701(20%3 7,03. 

Italians# Friars, 917. 

Irish Friars, 291(19). 

Isabella, Queen of Spain, 447, 451, 
486. 

Isabella, Bl. Sister of Louis IX of 
France, 23 (39). 


12), 


$6 Domi- 


Jacoba Bro. cf. Jacquelin, Lady. 

Jacoous de Alexandria; Fr. 729. 

Jacobus de Iseo, Roman Prov., 748. 

Jacobus de Pernis, Fr. Min. Prov., 
743. 


Jacopo, Di Filippo Forelli, Fra., 
888. 

Jacopone a “lodi, 795(47) 875, 
889, 890, 903. 


Jacquelin, Wady, 52.531 06) 7°96: 
674. 

Jaques de Vitry, 706. 

James II, King of Aragon, 206-7 
(84), 216, 242. 

James of Mozzanica, Prov. of Mi- 
lan, 38), 382-4.73 92,395. 3.96. 

James of the Marches, St., viii, 91, 
244(65), 329, 344, 362, 364, 
37 7 (4) 4037 8 ff.,43599(8 i039 0- 
1 ff., 398, 400, 401, 411, 412, 
ALOR 4324" 70 1527879 810; 8745 

Noo Ou 

James of Penna, Bp. 840. 

James Primadizzi, Obs. Vicar Gen., 


369, 377. 
James, Bro., Prov. of Portugal, 
747. * 


James of Sarzuela, Prov. of Aragon 


Apost. Vicar, 369 ff., 401. 


James Spada, 7. 

Jean Petit, 297. 

Jeanne, Queen of France, 239. 

Jerome, St. feast, 155. 

Jerome of Ascoli, Min. Gen., 161, 
167-180, 193, 634, 741, sto 
cf. Pope Nicholas IV. 

Jerome of Milan, Obs. 395. 

Jerome della Rovere, Card., 433. 

“Jesters, God's’, 19. 

Joachim of Flora, 
Gyan Ov oF 

Joachimists, 139. 

Joannes, Fr. Prov. of Austria, 721. 

Johanes de Culibus, 874, 888. 

Joannes de San Lucar, 764. 

Joannes de Murro, 741. 

Joannes De Plano Carpini, 
Pole 

Joannes de Rupella, 732, 757. 

John, Bro., Comp. of Bro. ‘Giles, 
SAS he 

John of Erfurt, 876, 882. 

John, Friar, of Morocco, p. 769. 

John II, King of Castile &% Leon, 
343, 

John II, King of Spain, 870. 

John III. Greek Emperor, 116. 

John of Antwerp, Fr., 727. — 

John de Baeca, 316-7. 

John Baptist of Tagliacarne, Obs. 
Gen. Vic., 264, 390(13 )eeooe. 
395307 40 tee | 

John of Belna, Inquis, 221. 

John Bouchier, Min. Gen., 249. 

John Richard de Branchiis, 884. 

John of Capella, Bro., 10, 30. 

John Capistran, St., viii, 23 (44), 
248, 319, 321; 3233729 
333, 335 ff., 341 ff., 344, 349 
ff... 352, 356. 368983300) 
507, 662. 663, 68552687 79 
782, 908,. 91 235907, 924. 


John of Casale, 940. 
John of Corsica, Vicar Prov., 765. 
John of Ceperano, 126 (37), 539. 


SS. tise Oe 


[Ibe 
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John Cervantes, Span. Card. Legate, 
yoo 536,337: 
John of Chevegneyo, 

290. 

John of Cologne, 869. 

John of St. Constantia, Bro., 11. 

John of Erfurt, 876, 882. 

John, the Faithful, and Delphini. 
471. 

John of Fano, 742. 

John of Florence, 720. 

John Forest, Bl., 714. 

John of Gaunt, 836. 

John of Guadalupe, Reform Congr., 
486. 

John of Kethene, 28(77), 114, 
13D 4 9/647 665 682 7: 

John, Kmitam, Fr., 763. 

John of Komorowo, 879. 

John of Maigrefort, Obs. 

. 402. 

John of Marignalli, 881. 

John of Maubert, Obs. Vic., 353, 
BD10759969, 99 72,.374\(60), 3275, 
379, 684. 

John Mincio of Muravalle, Min. 
Gen. and Card. Bp. of Porto, 
1898 1945201; : 

John Mirabean, 725. 

John of Mongin, Obs. Vicar, 397. 

John of Monte Casale, 883. 

John of Monte Corvino, viii, 768, 
881, 907. 


Anti-Gen., 


Vicar, 


John Parenti, Bl., Min. Gen., 
ZT AB? 1) 28 77) p83 
BOomeevO? L0G Wohl O--1.13))1:192 
LZ ae el 0K). 562,°. 736-7, 
jae ey COR 171-777 529.10, 

John of Parma, Bl. Min. Gen., 
Chae er te. 26-7, PTO, 


Pee ee 28 (47) 5°'130- 
Piece D0 bo9 200; 329; 
537, 562, 634, 640, 644, 675, 
UP 2 D7 S457 495: 798,806; 
818, 820, 829, 902, 914. 


John, Patriach of Constantinople, 
242. 


John Peckham, Archbp., 804, 825, 
SI4M 849 7867, 88348902907. 

John of Penna, 99, 126, 717. 

John Philip, Vic. Gen., 440. 

John of Piano Carpinis, Fr. 34-5, 
35 (109), 737(194), 746, 751, 
ACO aS Sil 

John of Puebla, 
485-6. 

John Quiedeber, Obs. Vicar, 385, 
3053 

John of Ristori Bl., 358. 

John of Rochelle, 862, 868. 

John of Roquetaillade, 884. 

John of Sigestro; Vic. Gen., 443. 

John of Stracchia, 26, TATA O) 

John of Stronconio, 281-2. 

John Tyssingtan, Min. Prov., 830. 

John of Valle, 259, 271. 

John of Versailles, Master Gen. O. 
leans WAU 

John of Wales, (Wallensis), 732, 
825, 868, 

John Weston, 819, 839. 

Jordanus of Giano, 878. 

Jordon of Saxony, Mas. Gen. O.P., 
832. 

Joseph, St., devotion to, 439; feast, 
O17 

Joseph II Emp. of Austria, 693. 

Joseph of Cupertino, St., 741. 

Joseph of Fermo, 911 (Forty Hours 
Dev.). 

Joseph of Treviso, Fra., 35 (109). 

Julius, Card. later Julius II (1503- 
13) 416, 425, 430, 442, 446, 
464, 466, 467, 475, 476, 479, 
485. 

Julius Teutonicus, 

Julius of Speyer, 
890, 912. 

Juniper, Bro., 749, 

Justinianus, Nicholas Anthony, Bp. 
of Padua, 693, 


Reform Congr., 


faim, 
(Spires), 878, 


Ketchersid, Corbin, xv. 
Khan, of China, 907. 
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Kiley, Most Rev. Moses, 
‘of Milwaukee, ii. 

Kilwardy, Archb’p., 833. 

Kita, Very Rev. Cyril, Prov., O.M. 
Crs ti) SVs 

Konrad of Weinheim, 872. 

Kurz, Heinrich. of Freiburg, 888. 


Archb’p 


Ladislaus of Hungary, Bl., 375. 

Ladislaus, King of Naples (1400- 
LA LA eno 1. 

Ladisiats, Feve/ 66. 

Lamprecht of Regensburg, 874, 
891. 

Landolph Carraciolo, 914. 

Langham, Simon, 836. 


Larre, John, Vic. Gen., 440. 
Laurenzio.-.de Reate, Min. Prov., 
5S ZeCrOO ye 


Lawrence Briton, 840. 
[ay nbrothersi. 114, 0h 24. 
Lectors, 796, 851. 
Lectores S. Palatii, 849. 
Ledesma, Francis, 879. 


Lenhard, John, O.M.Cap., 880, 
882(2). 
Leo, Bro., 18, 43, 45, 45(147), 


B5(109), CSO UI GL 127, 2 US, 
19:65 5 SOLOS O 2) S02 ee oor 
5309 53250557 25 425 547, 5590; 
676 C41). <7 34997753873. 

Leo, Perego, Min. Prov. of Milan, 
742-3. 

Leonard of Nogarolis, 434. 

Leonard of Perugia, Mas. Gen. O.P., 
424. . 

Leonard, Prof., 139-40, 143. 


Leonard of Port Maurice, St., 910. 
Leonard di Rossi, Min. Gen. and 


Cardy: 2525) 208 CO ei oony OF 
DOW: 

Leanines, 517. 

Leopardo, P. M. Min. Prov. of 
Germany, 290(13). 

Lepers, 30. 


Liberatus of Soro, Bl.,-183 (12). 
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Liberatus of Macerata, cf. Peter of 
Mac. 

Liberatus of Tolentino, cf. Peter of 
Mac. 

Lombards, 845. 

Lopez de Salazar, 314, 315, 4116) 

Lopez, Alphonse’ de Spina, 870. 

Lorenzo, Fra. de Castro, 888. 

Lorenzo, Fra. da Firenze, 889. 

Louis IV the Bavarian, b97, 232235 
QESROZL DON 


Louis, Elector of Palatinate, 321. 
Louis IX of France, St. King, viii, 
131(64), 668, 769, 887. 


Louis XI of France 357, 413, 425 
(36), 461. 
Louis XIII of France, 806 (17). 


Louis, St. of Anjou, Bp. of Tou- 
lose, 181, 182(8), 254 (pic- 
ture). 

Louis of Padula, Obs. 489, 702, 


741, 887, 907. 
Louis of Verona, O.M., 461. 
Louis of Vicenza, Obs. Vic. 
4010 42,0413. 
Luigi de Persiis, Bp. of Assisi, 99. 
Luke of Apulia, 715, 754. 
Lupez (Lopez) of Sabinis, 875. 
Lupo, Bp. in Morocco, 769. 
Luther, Martin, 70(50), 837. 
Lutz, Very Rev. Daniel Prov. O. 
MC. Thee 
Maillard, Oliver, 443. 
Magistri Regentes, 818. , 
Majores, 16. 
Malatesta, Prince, 362. 
Mansuetus of Castiglione, 759. 
Marcae, Leonard, 892. 
Marcellus, Anthony of Cherso, Min. 
Gen., 499. 
Marchesimus of Reggio, John, 871. 
Marco da Montegallo, BI., 926. 
Margaret of Cortona, St., viii, 759. 


Gen., 


Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, 
44}, 
Mareni, Gundisalvus, 309. 


Marinus of Bosnia, Fr., 763. 
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Mark of Aviano, O.M.Cap., 924. 

Mark of Bologna, Bl. Obs. V. Gen. 
SOO urie, 3.83; 29 ££..6397, (402, 
409, 414, 415, 432, 926. 

Mark of Ulm Fr., 872. 

Mark of Viterbo, Min. Gen., 249- 
50, 278(n), 749, 764. 

Marquard of Lindau, 875-77. 

Marquardus Parvus, Fr., 751, 

Marro, Francis, 810. 

Marsch, Adam, 883. 

Marsilius of Padua, 831 
under ‘‘Authors’’). 

Martin of Siena, OSA, 215. 

Martin of Tours, St., 896. 

Martiniani, 469. 

Martinus de S. Georgio, 738. 

Martyrs of Gorkum, 778, 911. 

Martyrs of Nagasaki, 778. 

Martyrs of Tana, 778. 

Mary, B.V.M. iv, v, vii, 17, 46, 
15D, T5S- 992 187,0254,5916-7. 

Mary, Queen of Apulia and Sicily, 
EL. 

Mary, Queen of Castile and Leon, 
wife of John III, 343-4. 

Masseo, Bro., 18, 25, 45, 96, 125, 
WO 21929, 7234S 74 vA Zos 

Masters of Theology, 648, 803, 
804(1), 810, 824. 

Matthew of Aquasparta, Min. Gen. 
and. Card) 3039 1:24), -21iSdes ££); 
h39,+195,°735, 849, 869, 903. 

Mathew of Bassi, O.M.Cap., 512. 

Mathew of Girgenti, Bl., 349. 

Mathew of Narni, Fr., 30. 

Mathew of Paris, 832. 

Mathew of Saxony, Anti-Gen., 354, 

Mattia da Tivoli, 323, 488. 

Maurice of Porto, Min. Prov. of 

Ireland, 470. 

Maximilian, Emp. of 

453, 494, 

Mayro, Francis, 854, 871. 


McLaughlin, Thomas, Bp. of Pater- 
son, x. 


Melek-el-Kamil, Sultan, 29. 


(cf. also 


Germany, 


Melpari, Peter, Reform Cong., 486. 

Mendez, Peter (Amadeus) Founder 
of Amadean Ref., 484. 

Mendicant Orders, 136, 140, 147, 
178, 209 (96), 232,7835. 

Menendus de Viedma, 764. 

Menentillus of Spoleto, O.P., 881. 

Menot, Michael, 870. 

Micara, Lud. Card., O.M.Cap., 697, 

Michael the Archangel, St., feast, 
35, 46; 901, 918, 

Michael of Cesena, Min. Gen., 110, 
208 ff., 219-232, 233-44, 246, 
25986 345,680) 0226x801 1s 

Michael of Milan, 402. 


Michael of Munich, Inquis., 209 
(9:6). 21,14 

Michael Paleologus, Greek Emp., 
Ove 


Michaelites, 176, 217, 219, 232, 
244. 

Ministers Provincials, cf. 
cial’. 

Minister General, cf. ‘‘General Min- 
ister.” 

Minores, 16. 

Minoresses, 23, cf. Poor Clares. 

Missionaries, 26, 250. 

Missionaries, first foreign, 776, 
077. 

Moderates, 519. 
Monaldus of Capodistria 
tia), 876, 882, 914. 
Monks of St. Paul, 637. 


Moors, war with King Ferdinand, 
449, 


Moricus (Maurice), Bro., 10, 896. 

Mullock, O.F.M. Bishop, 882. 

Musket, Philip, 46(147). 

Mussolini, Benito, 66 (34). 

Nani, Francis, Min. Gen., 425, 429, 
434, 440, 444, 451, 457. 

Nantelmus, Fr., 738. 

Nardecchia, Attilio, 590. 

Nardina, Stephen, Archbp. of Milan. 
425. 

Neutrales, 323, 488. 


“Provin- 


(Dalma- 
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Nicholas of Bari, St., 408. 

Nicholas of Bessa, Card. Prot., 250, 
667. 

Nicholas of Bettona, Prov. of Um- 
briase2 S0-CI3)s. 

Nicholas of Bretagne, Vic. 
Obs., 301. 

Nicholas of Brittany, 308. 

Nicholas Charles, Vicar Prov. Obs., 
322: 

Nicholas of “Cusa} (Card) 322, 3:93, 
399. 

‘Nicholas De Orbellis, 869. 

Nicholas, Fra., 259. 

' Nicholas of Fara, 392. 

Nicholas of France, Prov., 224. 

Nicholas Hereford, 836. 

Nicholas of; Lira, 732, 847,187 2, 
874. 

Nicholas, the Minorite, 879. 

Nicholas of Nyse, 870. 

Nicholas of Osimo, 351, 359, 874, 
876. 

Nicholas of Poggibonsi, 880. 

Nicholas Rodulphus, Obs. Vic. Gen., 
BYO)S). SUR SUikow 

Nicholas Rufus, 815. 

Nicholas of Sandwich, 815. 

Nicholas of Terracina, Fr., 744. 

Nicholas of Tolentino, O.S.A., St., 
LS 3e(ay 

Nicholas of Uzano, O.F.M., 348. 

Nicholas, Gilbert, Vic. Gen., 477, 
493, 496, 498. 

Nicolo Della Valle (Valensis), 891. 

Norbertines, 10. 

Novices, 123. 

Nungus.15 6) 1:75) Sf. 

Numai, Christopher of Forli, 491, 
496. 

Nuns, 250, 421. 


Gen. 


Observants (1368-1517) Chap. 
XVI-XXXVII. 

Observants, O.F.M., cf. also ‘‘Re- 
formed,” - xi, xiv, 16(7)sb24 


(Sin DBC 77 OR 64 5) el OMe 


23.1.(4.0)5).262)" 263,927.05 27s, 
276, (280176), 281, 2834 Sone 
301, 333. 73355) 344, 34950302" 


3525.43.54, 5.042 ff, Dili woes 
689. 
Bishops, 697, 
Chapters 
Bologna (1431), 341-2. 
1443 Siena, 355. 


1446 Rome, 364, 369, 507. 
1447 St. Omer, 375. 
1449 Florence, 377. 
1451 Barcelona, 380. 
1452 Aquila, 380. 
1454 Basel, 385. 
1455 Bologna, 391-2. 
1457 Milan, 396, 504. 
1461 Osimo, 401. 
1461 Salamanca, 401. 
1464 Assisi, 402. 
1467 Munster, 405. 
1467 Montlucan, 405. 
1469 Bologna, 406. 
1470 Palencia, 406. 
1472. Aquilay 412594133 
1472 Basel, 415. 
1517 Rome, 507. 
Observants, 383, 
Cisalpine, 284 
Transalpine, 285. 
Observant Generals, 514-5, 517. 
Observants, Habit of 685. 
Observant Reform, 255, 264, 280, 
299793002 


Observant Reform, Beginnig of, 
265; Convents, 255; Occasion; 
LIONEL ON: 


400, 


Observants and Conventuals, 
404. 


Observants and Constitutions, 503 
ff Ons 
Observants, 
35 es 9 3e 
Observants, Studies, 358-9; 363. 
sub Ministers, 372, 404; 
sub Vicartis, 372. 
Title, 332,75 [4-53 35165 


284," i250. 


Statistics, 
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@ feats, 355-6; 367(30), 307. 


Vicars General, 333, 336,364, 
366, 369, 395, 730; 
Vicar Provincials, 342, 394; 


Vicariates, 255, 


Observants in Austria, 324, 381: 
Bohemia, 381: 
Bologna, 352: 
Bosnia, 343: 
Burgundy, 354: 
Canary Islands, 318: 
Castile, 352, 378-9: 
Delmatia, 381; 
England, 323-4; 
Flanders, 309, 315, 318. 


Piance. 296-7, 299,308, 311, 
een 194524. 397, 329, 
3336535, 343, 344," 354, 


359, 366, 374, 385; 
Gaeta, 340(24); 
Geneva, 352; 
Germany, 317, 321; 
Holy Land, 373; 
Hungary, 343: 
Italy, 265-287, 316, 318, 328- 
ies ioe 
Leon) 3.52: 
Milan, 352; 
Moravia, 381; 
Saxony, 324; 
Sorrento, 340(24); 
Spain, 309, 318, 324, 343, 344, 
SOE GOs 
Syria, 381; 
Tours, 354; 
Umbria, 324. 
Ockham, William, O.M. cf. under 
“William of O.’’ 
Octavian de Martinis, 426. 
Oddi, James, of Perugia, 879. 
Oderico, Bl., 768 (393). 
Odo de Duaco, 807. : 
Odo Rigaud, 782, 810. 
Odo, Rigualt, (Otto, Archbp. of 
Rouen), 61. 


Odoric of Pordenone, Bl., 881. 
Offreduccio, Scipio family, 18-9. 


O’Fihely, Mauritius, O.M.C., 870. 

Oliger, P. Livarius, O.F.M., 877. 
(cf. under “‘Authors.’)’ 

Olivi, Peter John, O.M., 739 
C209) 7405 867, Sri ck under 
‘Authors’, 

Ordinatores, 644, 

Orendac, Cyril, Very Rev. O.M.C., 
XV. 

Orfani degli Insegnanti, 100. 

Orlando, Count, 45, 

Orlich, (Orlini) Alphonse, Min. 
Gen., O.M.C., xi, xv, 99075); 
100, 696, 700. 

Orsini, Giordano, Card. Prot., 302, 
666. 

Orsini, Giovanni Card., Zoe 
155: 

Orsini, Napoleon, Card., 201. 

Orsini, Rossi, Card., 172. 

Otho, St. Martry, O.M., 28. 

Otto IV, Emperor, WEG 1S) Al 5% 

Ottoboni, Card., 143, 

Otto of Lombardy, 718, 

Otto of Passau, 874. 


ito, 


Pacificus of Piceno, Fra., 27, 732; 
177: 

Pacificus of Ceredano, Bl., 876. 

Paolo da Salo, O.M.Cap., 924 (13). 

Paolo a Trinci, 1, 202 2058256" 
325) 1300}5 366, 3935" 481 fF 
504, 510, 550. 

Papini, Nicholas, O.M.C. Min. 
Gen., 91,695,696. 

Pascal Raylon, St., 911. 

Patareni, 763. 

Patrick, Sixtus, O.M.C., xv. 

Paul, Fr.. Min. Prov. of Calabria, 
hg Ske 

Paul, St., Apostle, 348. 

Paul, Bp. of Tripoli, 161. 

Paul of Coureanto, 884. 

Paul of Foligno, 393; cf. Paolo 
Trinci. 

Paubetrancis Saw 7017 

Paul of Lucca; Obs.; “414-5. 
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Paul, the Teuton, 907. 

Paul of Trinci, cf. Paolo of Trinci. 

Paulus, Fr. Min. Prov. of Ancona, 
740. 

Pedro de Gante, O.F.M., viii. 

Pelegrus of Tunis, Fr., 769. 

Penitenziere, Apostolic Confessor, x. 

Peregrinus of Bologna, Min. Prov. 
Romania, 750. 

Peregrossi, Pietro, Lawyer, 173. 

Perez de Marchena, Fray Juan, O. 
PiM., viti,;, 444: 

Peschel, 880. , 

Peter, of Alcantara, St., 487. 

Peter, St. Apostle, 408. 

Peter, of Aragon, 840. 

Peter of Assisi, 224. 

Peter, Bro., 26. 
Peter Barnardone, father 
Francis, vai, 2-3, 7. 
Peter of Caperolo, Obs., 483, 484. 
Peter. Cataneo, Vicar, 8, 29, 30, 
SPO WAN ORI OF he eK aye 

Peter of Conzano, Min. Gen., 289. 

Peter Diaz, 309. 

Peter of Fossombrone, cf. 
Clareno. 

Peter, St. the Franc. Martyr, 28. 

Peter of Lombardy, 805, 810, 853, 
861. 

Peter de Luna, Legate of Anti-Pope, 


of St. 


Angelo 


3.10;..cf., Benedict XIIT (anti- 
pope). 

Peter of Macerata, 168 ff., 183, 
96 N22. 


Peter, Minister of Tours, 756. 

Peter of Naples, Obs. Vic., 
422, 432, 439, 440. 

Peter de Occa Vic. Obs., 493. 

Peter de Pernia, 316. 


Peter Perquerius, Obs., 345. 


Peter Philargi of Candia, 827. (cf. 
Pope Alex. V). 

Peter of Ramsey, 817. 

Peter Regalatus, St. 314, 316. 

Peter Rodulph, Prov. Gen., 425. 

Peter a’S. Andrea. Fr.) \/ 27. 


leo 


Peter de Sontoyo, 314, 316, 483: 

Peter de Sora, 279(67). 

Peter (John) of Stracchia, 842, 
844. 

Peter of Tewkesbury, 833. 

Peter of Trani, Obs., 489. 

Peter of Villacresces, 314, 311, 313; 
316, 319} 342; 366; 372 eee 
433. 

Petrus Aureoli, 733,871. 

Petrus, ab Insula, 869. 

Petrus de Archangnano, 743. 

Petrus de Falgario, 759. 

Petrus Philarghi, cf. Pope Alex. V. 

Philip, Archduke, 466. 

Philip, Duke of Milan, 353. 

Philip: IL, King of Spaing 7 G4, 

Philip III, King of France, 170. 

Philip . TV | (the : Fair) — King vos 
France, 184, 189. 

Philip of Bergal, 323. 

Philip of Bologna, Card., 411. 

Philip, Bro.jw10; 3002 Sy ae 

Philip, John, Prov, of [1 ours™ 2928 

Philip, John, Vic. Gen. Obs., 432. 

Philip Baguacaballo, Socius of Del- 
pini, 470. 

Philip of Mesano, Ref., 489. _ 

Philip, of Mallorca, Fray by 

Philip, the Welshman, 818. 

Philip of Vilanova (de Villecresces) , 
300. 

Pica, Mother “of ‘St. Franc. aecee 
COjes6. 

Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvius, 351 
(28), 387, 388; S99RR Chane 
Pope Pius II). ; 

Pietro da Caperolo, 323. 

Pillet, Stephen Boulefer, 869. 

Plato 862, 


Poor Cldres,, 10, 19, 20-1 (27m 
23-4, 30, 115j;-AB8, 12425 ee 
372, 417, 420, 4241, 661,725; 
(bb Je i 

Popes. cf. also special list under 


Index IV, Papal Documents. 
Alexander III, 28(77). 
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Popes Cont. 


milexander ‘TV, 21-(27)),* 23,147 
BRA?) 845 98> TPA? 1134, 
PO 414.2) A487 1.72, 
220, 634, 642, 666, 698, 
ee AON 765, {806.82 2: 
844, 

Alexander V, Pisan Pope, 288, 
poe 294, 295, 300-1, 827. 

Alexander VI, 135(84), 444, 
hat, 4, 4597 4602 .:509, 
666, 857. 

Alexander VII, 678. 

Benedict XI, 201, 212(107). 


Benedict XII, 41, 217, 245 ff., 
D7 opr Os), 643, 646, 654, 
are) e623, 852, “85 7: 


Benedict XIII, anti-Pope, 252, 
Doone Wa) «294 (3°) 5 996, 
Eom Ps OO. 3 Ol) 5302, 309, 
513, 

Benedict XIV, 91, 98. 

Benedict XV, 1, 41. 

Boniface’ VIII, 173, 174, 184, 
Pool 96.2 20! “42071642, 
763, 814. 

Domieacewls, 282, 287011300, 
209395 F 639,:3'73.0:0856, 
782. 

Calixtus III, 388(5), 392 ff., 
396 ff., 399, 400, 908. 

Celestine V, 184, 189, 194(15), 
201, 485. 

Clemental Vi #98 £458,:177..:227, 
726624554, 698; 822. 
Clement V, 80, 174, 191, 201, 
ZO tue 202.0,206, 207, 215, 
220, 246, 460, 680, 649, 

781, 906. 

Clement VI, 246, 247, 259, 
eee Ade F282. 655, 
Clement VII, anti-Pope, 252, 
Pee 8 or 69. 299... 310, 

Preto 265').. 

Clement VII, 483, 912. 

“Clement ‘VIII, 24(51), 505, 

506. 


Clement XIV, 98, 
CI39 1/26: 

Eugene LV 0515 <315,-316, 318, 
B22 235 498,154 1021345, 
SO USE Bes aay S55 es 57, 
POIs Vetr 6365/71), 369 
CSS OP, Sly P5844 0G, 
UB AE IG Pe thi anc oe nue CoP 
ie bea Sa Oo etoee,- 65.15 
6:6.24;'6'6.3.77 05" 

Felix V, (1439-49) anti-Pope, 
354. 

Gregory I, the Great, 155, 903. 


Gregory VII, 58. 


Rstegory le kil, 23,, 275, 34, 38; 
HO C1479. 47 (147); FTCST7), 
SO 83.1 DO 898 ahO5 (1), 
VO Slike PP e Lise 115, 
EG e IT ZASEL 5 ST O20 O8 A129: 
P95 “ulSG,) 1544.°155 185, 
PIO DOSE 200" | 225% 227, 
281% 4098 © 247093279 1 338, 
DDN RAO 54507 6419" 642; 
655, 656, 666, .72899.735; 
Ol, 7695 798, / 832). 844, 
906. 

Gregory XiOh60,.16h, 167,227. 

Gregory X1) 2525, 253 78258, 260 
C1920 7%. 5 267" 107 3046), 
278, 287(1), 636, 666, 840. 

Gregory XII, 287-88, 292, 293, 
29426, 352 FeORd: 

Gregory XIII, xii, 41(125). 

Gregory XV, 41, 394, 438. 

Cyewary Sov, 63 7. 

Hadrian V, 143, 144, 160. 

Honorius III, 29, 30. 38-9, 76, 
620, 705. 

PanocenrallL uxine> Gi/ e362 5. 
ATi Soyer OL O 7 1 3, 2298; 
903. 

Innocent IV, xiv, 22, 98, 99, 
NEO, oleh ee oe 29 
Canty ya: byt so: 140, 
Porta a Foot 2 208 225, 
BOUCLOVE SOG F295. 0-333 


SHO LA, 
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(39 .)5.337.174506,-205:71002'8; 
6422272045 7 D5e F/O Oa ay 
806, 833, 844, 849, 906. 

Innocent V, 161, 167. 

Innocent Vile. 24912259) 2272, 
795 (45), 845. 

Innocent VII, 287, 294, 650. 

Innocent VIII, 444, 449, 486, 
Oh?) 

Innocent XI, 41. 

Innocent XII, 98. 

Innocent XIII, 912. 

Julius II, 370, 473, 684. 666, 
691 6 66a Love 


John XXI, 144. 


John SOX ik exis KV Ae ES 7 
[98) p07. tie 209 seAloel: 
2A 9s S23 28 ISS eA aC), 
D4 247, Wee D Or 92D OREO 1 
2Y Dy 28S p 298) LIB a2 96; 
2015 4557 “OS0N 69.8% 740, 
7.62 ris O47eeS Sila 8 SAO ae, 
SDD, 67272908: 

Keowee S202 nah, 25ot 30, 
S94R AS AAD) A485. "48> 
49 622499 (eo Ude ff, yuo Os 45 
663,5°89 9500907) OL0R 879 by. 
OG. 

Leo: XI, <93> 


Leo XIII, 36(114), 41, 99, 100, 
DED, ELA SOGLS TO eo nT: 
DV ZOO): 


Martin IV, 39(124), 41, 170, 
178,41 £982 20544.) 3% 


Martin <V, °xii,46,(145), #262, 
2OO(2 Dd Son 129 On a ODN 
306023897 322383.) a0. 
349 8495 O24) 3 12 8), 
FO 32 2400 44 Ola 40 3) 
460, 642, 677, 760, 781, 
857. 


Nicholas III, xv, 123, 47 (147), 
S05 el 227 651700, - 17 1:72; 
1735 180,. 1957-1985, °199, 
202 p95 2095 6 22048222 6 225: 
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2275-228; .23:)1 42350 ee 
329, 351 (24), 666.5906: 

Nicholas IV, 36,-36(113), 1433 
144, --161, 167-1807 tom 
195...196;. 26359) 0425 710g 
741,.:7 03,2 8a OOce 

Nicholas V, 98, 340(24), 370, 
371(44),. 374,537 7-85, FOr 
ff., 399; 400, 411 5 1 eee 
642, 651. 

Nicholas V, (anti-Pope), 238 ff., 
241,°246. 

Paul. JL, (1455-71). 388050) 
403 ff., 406, 409, 413, 443, 
449, 483, 489, 571. 


Paul lil) Ade ot on 


Paul TV »1¢b55 5-50 aap 
Paul V;. 41, 42 (126)8<46, (9s 
93; 110 A3S85not Deena. 
Peter, St. 901. 
Pius IL,. 280 (76) 34653 70) 
388(5), 399 ff., 401, 405, 
424, 432, 760, 869, 920. 

Pius III, 466. 

Pius V, 485, 728,29072 

Pius VI, 144. 

Pius VII, 91, 93, 694-5, 

Pius IX, 41, 665. ; 

Pius X, v, xiv, xvii, 308(51), 
371, 438, 5031 )3 512 4G) 
514, 9516, 5637 <6987e OieZ. 
120% 


Pius X1,%563,°>7134920% 


Sixtus IV, 41, 90, 91, 97, 98, 
99, 151, 236:(14), 2d3%e267. 
315 (46), 402, 406 ff., 407, 
409, 419 ff., 425, 427, 429, 
430, 433, 434, 436, 437, 
438, 439-42, 449, 457, 460, 
483, 484, 642, 667, 673, 
764, 915. 


Sixtus V, 98, 98 (69).05 f7ae 
198, 508; /4 2 47Aoe 

Urban. -1V.2. 2391723. 439 ee ee 
332087 23 es sO. 
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What Vielb250 2/2 5826 1b Z.9, 


845. 

Wrban Vien 2 5152879 287.(2), 
208, (28997 293....295:(36), 
747. 


Urban VIII, 41, 42(126), 425 
(35) Stig of S. Cath. S. 
Porcacci, Phillip of Bagnacavallo, 

Gen., 476, 491. 
Praemonstratentians, 10. 
Prati, Bernadine of Chieri, Min. 
ere len. (1513-17), 491, 494, 
Praeses, 658. 


Preachets, 123, 129,179. 


Preachers, Friar or Order of. cf. 
Dominicans. 

Priests, 14. 

Procurators, of the Convent, 248. 

Procurators, 91.28,» 132. ff., 136, 


Moore] Sp? 0,225) 2755-327, 
329 ff., 338. cf. Nuntii Syndices. 

ProcuratoneGen,)..:638 Cis: and 
Transalpine, 638. 

Protestants, 68. 

Provincial Ministers, 32, 108, 112 
(33 ),1114,°1245/129> 132, 255, 
046,802; 


Provincial Ministers, appointment, 
649; deposition, 253; election, 
650; obligations, 649: rights, 
647; terms of office, 646, 650, 
suffrage, 651, syndicatio, 648; 
title, 651. 

Provincial, Assistants, Prov. Vicar, 


Scriptor, Socius Discretus, Prov. 
Secretary, 651. 

Pseudo-Apostoli, 140, 

Ptolemy, 880. 


Gen. of Obs., 


Quinones, Francis, 


486. 907. 


‘Rainaldo of Segni, Card., 22, 85, 
172. (cf. Pope Alex. IV). 

Ralph of Colebruce, 823 (58). 

Raymond of the Marches, Fra., 183. 


Raymond Berengiarius, Fra., 161, 
L6AY 
Raymond of Fronsac, Prov. Gen., 


LO28 


Raymond Gaufredi, 884. (cf. also 
‘““Gaufredi’’, Min. Gen. 

Raymond Lullus, “T.O.R., 779, 
We Soo: 


Raymundus, Prov. Min. of Aqui- 
taine, 720. 

Recluse Nuns, 23; cf. poor Clares. 

Recollects;)16(7 ), 51.2) 

Reformati, 16(7), 24(51), 467, 
497 MAUS Oi? 1689: 

Reformed Brethren of Paulo of 
Trinci, 274. 

Reformed Conventuals, 341-2. 

Regents, 806. 

Reginald, Bp. of Paris, 808. 

Regni, Fr. Prov. of Bohemia and 
Poland, 746. 

Renan, 889(16). 

Reuter, Dominic, Min. Gen. O.M. 
CLOT 1954,009 8. 

Riario, Peter O.M.C. Card. Protec- 
tor, 409, 419, 429, 

Ricerius de Mucio, 741 (200). 

Richard of Covington, 870. 

Richard of Devon, 813, 826. 

Richard II of England, 837. 

Richard of Indewurde, Fr., 28 (77), 
730, 851:3% 8264839: 

Richard of. Kirchberg 
259: 

Richard of Middleton, 827, 854, 
862, 867, 883, 884, 914. 

Richard, the Miller, 813. 

Richard, the Norman, 814. 

Richard Rufus, of Cornwall, 
870. 

Rigand, Eudes, 867. 

Rigualdi, Oddo, 732. 

Rigault, Raymond, 868. 

Robert of Bastia, 862, 
also under ‘‘Authors’’). 

Robert Coltcn, 828, 914, 

Robert de Courtenay, 745. 


(Bavaria), 


825, 


868 (cf. 
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Robert of Geneva, cf. Clement VIL,, 
anti-Pope. 

Robert of Lecce, 378, 381. 

Robert of Leicester, 825. 

Robert de Mercer, 813. 

Robert, King of Naples and Sicily, 
199.2208, 2175234, 228% 

Roche, St., 924. 


Roger, Fr., Min. Prov. of Umbria, 
TOT SOS of Oe 


Roger Bacon. cf. under ‘Bacon’. 

Rogera, Comray oc tay Ce oor: 
835. 

Roger of Weasanham, 817. 

Roderick? Borgia: eCards 37 OY 

Roderici, John, 312. 

Rodigers tr. SoC TOI 

Rodulph, Nicholas, cf. under ‘‘Ni- 
cholas R.”’ : 

Rolandinus, 759. 

Roman Students, 845. 

Romiti, (hermits), 274. 

Rosenthal, 95. 

Rossi, Leonard. cf. under “‘Leonard 
Ry 

Rottenburger, Konrad, 892. 

Rovere della, Card., 666. 

Rubruck, William, 881. 

Ruderpiy Dror so LOO, 

Rodulph of Rosa, 782. 

Rutine> Bro: 521597, 527-2 52s, 
530, 54:6, O47 16 25025 ee oe 
734, 

Rufus, Richard. cf. under “Richard 
Re 

Ruprecht, King of Germany, 288. 

Rusconi, Anthony, Min., Gen, 
359, 23637 Sr o* 


Sabatinus Bro., 10. 
Saccati, 140. 


Salazar, Lopez de, Reform Congr., 
4834 a7 hie a 
Salimbene of Parma, 748, 797, 798, 
878. (cf. also under ‘“‘Authors’’). 
Salvetti, Angelus, Min.’ Gen., 327. 


- Persons 


Sancia, Queen of Naples, 208, 21/7, 
LAL 
Sancius, King of Portugal, 747. 


Martin, 279(67), 


San Giorgio, 
2890291. 

Sante, Bonacussini, Bl., 259. 

Santius de Canales, Obs., 352. 

Saracens, 24. 

Sarzuela, cf. James Sarzuela. 

Sbaraglea, Jerome, O.M.C., 863, 

“*"893. (cf: also under Authors, ). 

Sauvage, John, Vic. Gen. Obs., 466, 

Savanarola, Jerome, O.P., 187. 

Schlarman, Joseph, Bp. of Peoria, 
X/YXVE 

Schatzger, Jasper, 872. 

Schoenig, Eberhard of  Esslinger, 
888. ioe 

Scholares cives, 845. 

Scholares forenses, 845. 

Schultz; Ronald; "O.M.C., “xv; 

Scholars, Franciscan, 796, 860. 

Schwarz, Berthold, 877. 

Sctiptor, Paul,” 670: 

Scrutatores. 643. 

Sebastian, St., M., 408. 

Seraphini, Lawrence, Bp. O.M.Cap., 
697. 

Serra, Junipera, Fra. O.F.M., viii. 

Severin, John of Paris, 466. 

Sforza, Francis Duke of Milan, 362. 

Shahan, Thomas, Bp 573001 

Sigismund, Emperor, 288, 296, 
343, 344, 350. 

Sigismund dé Conte, 439. 

Simeon, Fr., Prov., 35(10). 

Simeon, the Englishman, 818. 

Simon, Fra., Prov. of Saxony, 718, 
TD ds 

Simon. de Comitibus, Min. Prov., 

734, 

Simon of Montesarchio, Prov., 638. 

Simon-of Montfort, 833, 141, 927. 

Simon of Tours, 224. 


Sintram of Wurtzburg, 


Johann, 
870,-" We ae 
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Sisters of St. Damian, 23: cf. Poor 

Clares. 

Sister of Penance, 36; 

Order. 

Sixtus a) Brixia, Pr7 29; 
Socialists, 63. 

Socius,, 9957, 352) 
Solomon of Lucca, Min. Prov., 183. 
Somer, John, Fr., 882. 
Sparacio, Fr. Dominic, 

VAs 734, -748).. (cf: 

““Authors’’). 

Spinola family, 251. 
epirituals, 41(125), 84, 127, 130, 
e056), 1437-15 0-££., <1 69 ££: 

tO ee Ot 290§ 5:23 2052 74 

682, 698, 795, 800, 842(21). 

Marches of Ancona, 181 ff., 196, 

ZO FTO: 

Celestines, 184. 

Provence, 191-213. 

Sicily;, -186 (23), 

21527; 

Seuscany, 207,.215-7. 
Stockes, Peter, O. Carm., 836. 
Stefano, Fra., O.M., 94. 
Stephen Charles, Prince, 763. 
Stephen, the Englishman, 818. 
Stephen, Fidelis, 785, 875. 
Students, 851 ff. 

Students, National, 845. 

Qualifications, 809. 
Studentes de debito, 821. 
Studentes de gratia, 821. 
Sultan of Babylon, 715. 
Superiors, 114, 656 ff. 
Survrano, Francis, 880. 
Suvereto, cf. Giannettini. 


cfs< Third 


O:M.C., 


also under 
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Sydney, Frances Countes, 84. 

Sy ivestemmenar hl, 17, 25, 455 
PEA OT SE: 

Syndics or Syndici, cf. Procurators 
Apost. 

Syndict Apostolici, 177. 


Terdericus, Prov. Min. of Cologne, 
729: 


-Teutonicus, Fr, 


Tertiaries, 36(114), 38, 420, 421, 
cf. Third Order. 
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Theobaldus, Bp. of Assisi, 40 
(Gly 

Theororic Voiturier, (Auriga), Obs. 
Vicar, 279; 296, 396, 397, 385. 


Theodoric of Minster, 925 (16). 

Thomas, the Apostle, St. 250. 

Thomas Aquinas, St., 796, ‘804 
CA)EBD 2558.97 6909, O42: 

Thomas Arundel, Archbp., 830. 

Thomas Aversa, Inquis., 185. 

Thomas de Bungey, 878. 

Thomas of Celano, 705, 878, 890. 
(cf. also under ‘‘Authors’’). 

Thomas of Curte, Obs. Com. Gen., 
300,5 015> 30s: 

Thomas of Eccleston, 878 (cf. also 
under ‘“‘Authors’’). 

Thomas Frignano, Min. Gen., 250. 

Thomas of Tolentino, Fra., 168 ff., 
LSBe7 73. 

Thomas, Peter, of Cologne, 811. 

Thomas of Tuscany, 46(147). 

Thomas (Wallensis), the Welshman, 
816, 817-8. 

Thomas Wolward, 830. 

‘Ahomas ofa Yorks 32557641) -87.0! 

Three Companions, 529, 530, 531, 


545, 5505 (cf. also under 
~ Authors’). 
Thomas, Fr. William, 767. 


Tinothy of Lucca, Obs. Min. Prov. 
and Vicar Gen., 461, 479-91. 

Titelmans, Francis, 873. 

Titular Abbot and Min. Gen., 328. 


Tolomeo, Bernadine, Obs. Commis- 
sary, 491. 

Tirta, Giacamo (Mino ‘Turrita), 
887. 

dxincy bourolino, 275, 274: 

‘Prince Paolo, cf. ‘under “Paolo a 
lye 


Trinciani, 274. cf. Paolo a Trinci. 
Turks, 364, 387 ff. 425, 442. 
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Turre, Louis of Verona, Vic. Gen., 
456. 


Tuscans, 845. 

_ Ubertino de Casale, 302, 470, 879. 
(cf. also under ‘‘Authors’’. 

Ugo de Digne, 739. 

Ugolino;- Card.> /3'25. 8/7 2+ (cs alsa 
“Pope Gregory IX’’. 
Ulrich of Saarburg, 888. 
Urban of Venice, 892. 
Urbanistae, 23 (43) cf. 

Clares. 


also Poor 


Valentine of . Narnia, Fr., 734 
CLAD yes 

Valentino, Card., 471. 

Valentine of Treviso, 489. 

Vasco da Gama, 445: 

Vassali,  Fortanerius, Min. 
246-7, 249-50, 272. 

Vatachius, Emp., 137, 724. 

Venantius, Fr. of France, 732. 

Ventura, Fra. lay brother, 259. 

Verecondo, St. Martyr, 544. 

Vergilius, Heinrich, 782. 

Vicar Apostolic, 635. 

Vicarius Conventus, 660. 

Vicar General, 246, 636, 642, 662. 

Vicar Provincial, 129, 662. 

Vicars of Observants, cf. Observant 
Vicars. 

Vicariont, 372. 


Vicedominus de 
P71: 


Vidal du Four. cf. Vitalis of Furno. 
Vigerio, Card., 469. 


Vincent of Conventry, 
839, 841. 


Vipera Giov. Carlo, Min. Gen. O. 
MC. 696. 


Visconti, Galleazzo, 234. 
Visitators, 108 ff... 1 12,-182. 635. 
Vita of, Lucca, 891; 


Vitalis: of Furno,)-Cards, 28;°223% 
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Gen., 


160, 


Vicedominis, 
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Vitus of Cortona, 709, 755. 
Von Duder, Heinrich, 888. 
Von Santen, Hendrich, 875. 
Vorillon, William, 869. 
Voyslaus of Prussia, 719. 


Wadding, Luke, Obs., 863, 893. 
(cf. also under ‘‘Authors’’. 

Wadlok, Fr. John, 767. 

Waldensians, 69, 774, 792. 

Walter, Caspar, 488. 

Walter Barley, 828. 

Walter Brinkley, 826. 

Walter of Burford, 814. 

Walter of Paris, 810. 

Walter of Polearis, 66. 

Walther, Paul, of Guglingen, 880 

Wiclif (or Wyclif), 682, 830, 836, 
837. . 

Wiclifites, 827, 830. 

Wild, John, 872. 

William of Alnwick, 224(20). 

William of Bologna, Min. Prov. 
224. 

William Butler, 831. 


William of Casale, Min. Gen., 46, 
145,317,318, 334; 33552946; 
352;7352432) 5007 G58 


William of England, 734. 
William of Essenby, 813, 814. 
William Farinerius, cf. Farinerius. 


William de Fulgaria (Peter), Vicar 
Apost.,. 4.787 1797130: 


William of Gainsborough, 825. 
William of Gouda, 875, 877. 
William of Leicester, 819, 841. 


William of Nottingham, 819, 827, 
833, 841, 894. 


William of Ockham, 811, 826, 831, 
83.5 SV le boon 


William of Paris, 805. 

William of Portevin, 839. 
William of Ware, 825, 868, 914. 
William Woodford, 827, 830. 
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menes, Francis, Card., xvi, 318, 
443, 464, 509, 728, 875, 908, 
945), 


“hara, Fr. John, fen 


zachary, Bro., 26. 

Zamora, Giles John, 877. 

Zanetti, John, of Udine, Min, Gen., 
405, 419, 430. 


Zealots 1 b2, 6213, .226-6519, 

Zelanti, cf. Spirituals, Fraticelli, 
Zealots. 

Zeno, Francis, Cis. Vic. Gen., 468, 
476, 478. 

Zoccolantt, 
67-6.) 

Zoethelme, Gerard, 879. 


Zumarraga, Juan, Ist Bp. of Mexi- 
co, 487. 


PaaS 276 (60), 280 
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N. B. The sole purpose of this index is to act as a bibliographical guide. 
The page number after the author's name indicates a few of the places 
where the full title, place and year of publication of the book or 
article, indicated by the catchword, may be found. 

If e.g. a Minister General was also an author his name will be found 
both in the “index of names’’ and in the ‘‘index of authors.’’ At 
times it is difficult to judge from an author’s name which is his fam- 
ily, which his given name, e.g. Achille Léon. In such cases look up 
either name. Medieval and Renaissance personages are usually indi- 
cated by the first name, e.g. Henry Smith. Where the author does 
not indicate his Religious affiliation no classification is attempted here. 

Through a judicious use of this index the reader or student will 
have at his finger tips a fairly complete list of the best in Franciscan 
Bibliography published to date and covering the period of this book: 
1182-1517—at least as far as known and obtainable under present 
war conditions. 

Where more than one book or article has been written by an 
author, his literary works are given in the form of a catchword. The 
page will indicate where the full title, place, year of publication, and 
occasionally an evaluation may be found. Through a deft use of 
a) this bibliographical index; b) of the works indicated in the list 
of ‘‘Abbreviations’ (p. xxiv ff.); and c) of the literature listed in 
Chapters I and II of Part III (p. 519-640) the student will have 
a handy bibliographical ‘source of more than 2000 of the more im- 
portant works or articles on Franciscana published prior to World 
War II (1939) and accessible in the U.S.A. No attempt has been 
made to list all articles appearing in periodicals nor even books; much 
less to quote all the places where an author's production appears even 
in this book. Such repetitions e.g. of Wadding’s Annales Minorum 
(AM) or Eubel’s Bullartum Franciscanum (BF) etc. would only 
tend to confuse and thus defeat the very purpose of this bibliographical 


index. 
Abate, Guiseppe, xii, 891 (33) Adjuto, O.F.M., P. Drieghe 
Julius of Sp., 539 is lmmac.~ Conc, 429 (1.). 
Maesta, 98 (69) Aegerter, E., 137(100). 
Vee 1). 12895), Affo,-Ireneo, 105 (1), 130551). 
53 pee 4 Agostino da Strancone, O.F.M., 94, 
Studi. Fran., 558 (130) Do 
Thes Soc, 516, 546(82). Albanes, I. H., 160(80). 
Adderly, M. J. Albert, Erasmus 
Studsvrtan.. 72 (3). Bart. of Pisa, 549. 
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Albers, Peter S.J. | re 
Ench. ‘Hist. Eccl:, 773 (2). 
Albert of Bulsano. Peet 
73 (1) 
Rule, 605. 
Alberti, P. 
Doring, 354 (41). 
Alessandri, Laetus, xii 
B. F. Assis.; 563; 585, 894 (22): 
Alessandri ——- Pennachi 
Bull. Franc., 563. ; 
Alessio, F., 347 (1). 
Allensandro d’Ancona, 891 (29). 
Alexander de Riciis 
Chron., 588. 
Alexander of Bremen, 139. 
Alexander of Hales, xvi, 43, 84, 
BED, 18) P47 S25E C47) #2875 
798, 8055806, S10. 
Allmang, G., O.M.I. 
Hist. Jeb., 914 (88). 
Alma;"1(2); 
Aloysius O.M.Cap., Fr., 62(18) 
Et. Fe, 920. 
Alphonse of Madrid 
Golden Book, 875. 
Altaner, Berthold — 
S. Dom. and S:- Th; 
540(59). 
Alvarus, Pelagius 
De Planctu, 240, 523 (7). 
AIvin Deas OK 2s) 4 
Amadio, G. 
S. James of M., 402(14). 
Ambrogi, Bonaventure 
Apol, 593; 
Amoni, Lopoldo Canon 
I Cele (533 
TitGele Pony 
St. Bon., 541 
Tres Soc., 545, 
pee — Hustache 
St. > DAG, 
Pee Christian O.M.Cap. 
12 (66) 
Sl. Mee p78: 
Andrew de Biliis, O.S.A. 


Z20:03)%3 


Holy Name, 349(14). 
Andrew of Perugia, 229(39). 
Angeli, Francesco M., O.M.C. 

97 (65). 


‘Angelo, Beato, 886. 


Angelo Clareno, 143 (127) 
Arbor Vitae, 212(107) 
Epist; Excus, -185 
®EX pos. @Reg:,F85 
Hist. “Vil Tibi; #84 2a? aloe 
(46) 1305 5) 7 15a oe 
2007207, D257 eee 
52627 25 Ol eae 
Life ete.; 183= ff. 
Angelo Tancredi, 51. 
Angelus of Chiavasso, 876. 
Anglois, C. L. 
Bert. de Tours, 210(97) 
Annibali, F., O.F.M. ; 
Manuale, 591, 787 
Suppl., 584. 
Anson, Peter, 
Guide, 574. 
wuthony, (Cave 
St. Anth., 843 (5); 
Anthony a Marco, eo 
‘Harold, 590. 
Anthony of Medina 
Mor. ‘Ord.; 585: 
Anthony of Rincon 
Mon. :Ord., 585. 
Anthony, M. de Turre, 
Harold, 590. 
Antonelli, Alessandro P., 47 (147). 
Aquilani, Bernardini B. 
Chron 7 Oe 
Aristotle, 165. 
Arnold; 4. Ne 
Piotr 5574 
Arnold, Matthew 
Essays, 48(152). 
Arnoldo da Serano 
C24Gs Doo. 
Asciol, 1:2): 


Astorga, Peter de Alvay 
Card V ts. GIS). 


2(4), 97 (65) 


O.F.M, 


Luigi, 
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Attal, Salvatore, 105 (1) 
Steak. 57 8: 
August Marie of Naples 
Chron., 589. 
Ausserer, P. 
Martyr... 183-C 14) 
Ste rt. 5/9. 
Auweiler, Bani: O.F.M., 
35 (108) 
Jord., 564(153). 
Averger 
Steer ry 57 6. 


349 (15) 


Aymon of Faversham, 84, 111, ib. 
Coen ts, 114 cs) 55116, 
13Syt02/ 0: 


EVs, 121-307. 154, 


Bacheca, Michelangelo, 714. 
Baldwin of Brandenburg, 564. 
Balic, Carolus -O.F.M. 
De Ord Min., 429, 866(13). 
Balthasar, K. 
Geschichte, 181(1), 
Baluze, Etienne 
Misc., 186(23), 
Vitae, 210(100). 
Baluze - Mansi, 241 (48). 
Bandelli 
Libellus, 435. 
Bandols,. 11 (62). 
Bannister, James - Little, 567. 


LO TCL. 


211(105) 


Baptista Trovamala de Soalis, 876. 


Barberio, Battista -R.;°361 (1}. 
Barberis, G. B., 891(29). 
Barezzi, Barezzo ; 
St tri, 577. 
Barine, Arvede, 547. 
Barnabas d’ Alsace 
Port. Ind., 40(125). 
Barolo, A., 890(28). 
Barrett 
Ximenes, 446. 
Barry, Alfred O.M-Cap. © 
BEG, 812.¢4 ) 
Barts (Sir Ho2G. 20 (22). 
Bartelli, S. 
St. Bon., 541. 
Batholi, Franciscus, 40 (125). 


Bartholomew of Pisa, 26(68) 
Tub, Conf..tt40 €425 52.59.67); 
95, 548-550, 765, 769, 840, 
. 868 (19) (20). 
Bartholomew of St. Concordia, 
OLR. 287.0. 
Bartholomew of Trent, 
533, 540. 
Bartholomew de Vica, 580(89). 
Bartoli 
Tract. de Indul., 
Bartoli, -A., @2): 
Bartolomasi, .B., 92(47) - 
La tomba, 92(47), 94(50), 
94 (52) 

Legend of St. Ver., 544. 
Bartolome, L. O.F.M. 
Farin., 249(31). 
Bartolomeo, Benedetto, 
Battistini, Luigi O.M.C. 

Man., 592. 
Baumer, Suitbert O.S.B., 
22.C12Y 8908443): 
Baumgarten, Ephrem O.M.Cap. 
542. . 
Bayley aide Ca 14 G1). 
Beaufreton, Maurice, 20(22) 
Anthol., 575 
Ste Pez n575: 
Beck, Henry S. 
Poverty, 219(1). 
Bede, Venerable, 227 (34). 
Belfour, Charlotte, 20(22). 
Bellesheim, : 
Kating 55 9:(1.34).. 
Belmand, S. 
Olivt & Ockham, 193 (14). 
Benoffi, Franciscus A: O.M.C., xiii, 
xxvii, 40€125), 183; 340(24), 
a7. 677, 878. ON 
Clem. XIV, 693. 
Compendio, 593 
Lettere, 411(14), 591 
Proc. Gen. 338 
Studies, 787. 
Benvenisti, J. L. 
St. ia 2578: 


126 (37), 


905.(46). 


349(12). 


11 (62), 
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Benvenuti, D. G. 
SHMEANE SAO 4 OH) 

Berenger, Franz S.J. 

Ablaesse, 917(102). P 

Berenger Talum,’ 221. 

Berenson, 63(19). 

Beringer, Franz, 40(125). 

Bernard of Bessa 
bibwide® Laud,,/ 5/1 aes sano, 

Se OAD AG ae: 

Bernard of /Giu, 556. 

Bernardini, Aquilanus 
Chront 339) sone oO. 

Bernatdy; A. Ax, 60 (14)e 

Bertaux, Emilio, 887(7). 

Berthaumier, L’Abbé, 145(1). 

Bertoldi, Alfonso, 1 (2) 

Bertoni, Alex O.F.M., 

Bertoni, S., 49(152). 

Bertrand of Cigoterio, 195. 

Bianchi, Pietro, 702. 

Biasiocto, .Pwkk. 3O:heMis 
Holy Name, 911(81). 

Bieganski, St. 

Siar) 6 OL 

Bierbaum, Max 
Bettelord., 147 (13) 

Paris, 804. 

Biernacki, Casimir O.M.C. 

Spec. Min., 586, 597, 746, 763 
(359) 
Bigoni, Angelo, O.M.C. 
Breve Rel., 92(47). 
Bibl, Michael O.F.M., xiii, 20(22), 
269, 524, 526,) 914788) 
APH T7ALL) 13 6187s) eee 
(50) 5 21-9193--24 5. (7248 
C2362 57.0 

Catha Enc. 254: (4)56 269s) 
602 

Celano, 536 

bi Lee Soot s/s 

ex CeO OOO? 

Merkt., 47 (147) 

Stig., 45 (142) 
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866 (13). 


Bini, Pompeo, 92 (47). 
Bittle - Felder 
St) Fe, av Ba 
Blasucci, Antonio O.M.C. 
Christ. 8/9032 
Bliemetzrieder 
West. “Sch:, 287 Gye 
Blume, Chats BIG Zane 
Boehmer (BoOhmer), H., 3(3), 12 
6595 30: C87 )5 25 3:CRO0) 
Analecta, p. 38 (116), S2RGie 
526, 56007 5635 000s ee 
Bacon, 792. 
Chron., 564. 
Jacges de V., 588 . 
Jord, 58/7, 746.2 75 10293) 
Opasc: */ 3G) 
Sonnengesang, 48(152). 
Bohattay ite 
Dieu. 9 02 B4e 
Bollandists; Sp. e2ioe 
53026 
Acta son V46 (hs) 
Annals, (145 Cisys 
Bona, Cardinal 
Op. Litt* ps 903s 
Bonagratia da Bergamo, Fra., 
LIA “ftv, 9234 -7on. 
Bonaiuti, Ernesto, p. 58(2). 
Bonaventure, Saint, 3(6), 9(46), 
13.(67); 20 22) 725 Saleen. 
75, 78;,°84;°95, 106, IekOmaiS 
(52)°5235 55.2165 eno Ziaur 
546, 789, 798, 799, 800, 805, 
806, “807; 808) 8104825 .96827, 
847 (1)5. 8746): 
Asceteritum, 156 
DePaup., 807 
De -Frib; Odeste ees 
Exut, 173 (44) 
Expositio Reg., 163, 807 


33.420). 


145, 


Leg. Mayj., 54(174), 59, 
156; 5223 0848 

Leg. Min: 156, 5225 Seen 
534, 540, 54535) S52: 
55'6.. 


Lib. Apol., 807. 
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Theology, 156. ) 
Bondini, Carlo, p. 2(4), 569. 
Bondotti, Guido O.F.M., D.-i37 

(100). 

Bonghini, R. 

Dior DY 7;; 
Bonilla, Jean de 

opir. Combat, 873(1). 
Bonnard . 

Serr, (576. 

Bontempelli, Massimo 

Sire OF Sep. .347.(1). 
Bordet, Martin 

Summa, 876. 

Borgellini 

er-abern. of S., ‘p. BAT Cy) 
Borne, Dr. Fidentius Von der, 

O.F.M. 

errr. 578. 

Bossi, Gian Alliero, 556. 
Bourdillon, 22 (31). 
Bournet, A., 48(149). 
Boutet de Monvel, Roger 

St. Francis, 570. 
Boverius, O.M.Cap. 

Annals, 277 (60), 690(106). 
Bovet, 97(65). . 
Boving, Remigius O.F.M., 886(2), 

8838.(12): 
Bracaloni, . Leon 

6 (23) 

EActe- Francs, 63*(19) 

Cant., 49(152) 

Sraet 4895.61) 

Prieta Ser., 896(1). 

Brai,* C. 

Kathol., 873 (1). 

Brampton, Kenneth M, A. 

Ockh..1 2331), 

Brandys, M., 917(102) 

Der Rozenkranz. 

Brehm, Ernest, 85 (12). 
Breton, V. M., 921(6) 

France Fr., 895 (1). 

Brettle, Sigismund O.M.C., prt Xv. 

Durach, 62 (19) 

O.M.C., 594, 693 


OIF. Ms 2, (4,9), 


Rob't of Naples, 238 (26) 
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Brewer 
Monumenta, 126(7), 565, 585, 
80 1n= 9271(22)", 


Brin-Chatel O.M.Cap. 
St Pee 575, 

Broll, Camillus O.M.Cap., 536, 
5504 

Brown, Stephen J., S.J. 
Index, 574, 


Bruguali, Oddo, S914 29%) 2 

Brugman, John O.F.M. 
Spec. Imperf., 503 (5). 

Bruscelli, Domenico, O.M.C., 97 
(O65) % 

Bryce, Will Moir, 28(77), 108 
(15), 684(79), 766 (377) 
Scotch Friars, 854(19), 894 

(24). 

Budry 
Spec. Perf., 561 

Buergler, Anast., 719. 


Bughetti, Benevenuto OFM 21 
C27) 720615: 543°(71) 
Ft0r 55 6, 


Burkhard, P., O.M.Cap., cf. Mathis 
Poo. 598. 
Burkitue bee 
Essay, 568 
Journal, 203 (66). 
Burnand, Bess 86: 
Buscomari, Isidor, Fr., LAS IGH Ye 
Bush, Stephen W., 60 (45). 
Butler 
L. of the’ Sts.,°361 (1). 
Bzovius, 141. 


Callaey, cf. Fredegand di 
Callebant, P. André O.F.M. 123 
(16), 160, 866(13), 867(16) 
Calomita, E#P. 
Pers. of Sethe 57 (1) 58-2). 
Camerini 
J. of Parma 130(55). 
Cameron, Mary Lovett 2 (4) 
Guide 98 (65) 
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Assisi 98 (65). : 
Candido, Mariotto O.F.M. 
L’Immac. Conc. 429. 

Cantelmi, Augusto 
Th: ‘of -Gel> 5374470. 

Cantono, Alessandro, 70. 

Caracristi, Teodoro, O.F.M.: 
Manualetto 509 (17). 
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Manuale 74(2), 605(1), 592, 
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Carey, Luke 587. 
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Chron, 589. 

Carman, Bliss 61. 
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Lady. Pov. 60(40), 562, 
Le Ben. 47 (147), 

Month 73(1). 
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Cord, 67313), 676, 674. 
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Corinth, 750. 
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Corone, 750. 
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Vicariate of, 285, 708. 
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Cracow, Convent and Custody of, 
PIO g Aw T 46; 

Cremona, Convent, 727. 

Crib, 144, 909, 

Cross, 66(34), 909. 
Exaltation of Holy, 46. 

Crown, Franciscan, 701. 

Crusade, against Turks, 390 ff., 
TPB: 

Cuellan e212: 
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MGsyre silly 72 7. 
Proy, Chapter, 313: 

Guim 752. 


Cura Animarum, 134 ff., 152, 152 
(CEA ee are ee ee 
Curia Generalitia, 
Home of, 637 
Procurator Gen., 636 
Scriptor, 639 
Secretary Gen., 636 
Socii or Asst Gen., 639 
Treasurer, 639. 
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Definition, 652 
Custodial Chapters, 655. 
Custodies 
Statistics, 708, 710. 


Cyprus. 9715, 75 4. 756. 


(S. Michael of 


Dacia, cf. Transylvania, 


Dalmatia, (Slavonia) 
Archbp., 467 
Illyrica, 730 
Province of, 167, 210, 284, 637, 
689, 729 
St. Jerome, 730. 


Damiano, San, Church of, 6, 735. 
Damietta, 293230).706. 


Definitorium 
Parvum, 646 
Generale, 645 
Magnum, 646 
Prov. Chapter, 648. 


Del Abrojo, 316. 
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Denmark, 
History, 730-1 
Province of, 210, 285. 
Devotions, 895 ff. 
Deventer, 
Custody of, 729. 
Diaspora, 774. 
Dieburg, 719. 
Dies Irae, 788. 
Dijon, 724. 
Discipline, 666. 
Dissensions, 251. 
Divine Office, 177, 245, 250. 
Division in the Order, 265 ff. 
Doctorate, 846. 
Déle, 306. 
Dortrecht, 729. 
Dortmund, 729. 
Douat,./ 39. 
Dover, 813. 
Dragheda, 736. 
Dresden, 752. 
Duisburg, 729. 
Dublin, 
Convent. 736 
House of Studies, 848. 
Dumfries, 767. 
Dundee, 767. 
Durazzo, 
Convent, 730 
Custody of, 730. 


Earthquake Council, 836. 
Ecclesia Infertor (Assisi) , 
SHES esi 
Education, 1525187 78: 249, <9 £73 
781 
of Missionaries, Majorca, 779. 
Cra otudies 
Been s/o. £Ole 
Egypt, 24(47), 29, 880: 
Eisenach, 752. 
Eisleben, 35(109). 
Elsass, Custody of, 718. 
Emilia, 743. 
England, Conventuals, 687 
Custodies, 713 
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History of Prov., 713 
Observants, 687 

Order, coming to, 17, 441 
Pillage of Convents, 457 
114, 


Province,s. 28¢77)52 Vl 
122, 131, 244, 249, 285, 
322, 354, 355(46), 565, 
674, 676, 681," 682511684; 
710, °736,--766, 7677 foe 
819; $22, 827; 831 ffineo0e 
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Procurators, 132 (67). 

Epirus, Custody, 730. 

Episcopal Cathedral, NYC, 69 | 

Erfurt, Convent, 295, "7225 
House of Studies, 850. 

Esslingen, 719. 

Etampes, 733. 

Eternal Gospel (Evangelium Aeter- 
nam), Ua Stts. Laas 

Ethiopia, 778. 

Etruria, 412; 

Etruscan, Architecture, 99; 

Cf. Province of Tuscany. 
Eucharist, Devotion, 27, 51. 
Evreaux, 733. 

Extit, Decretal of Pope Nicholas II, 
195, 248; cf. Index under Papal 
Docs. (Nich. III). 

Exivi, Decretal of Clement V, 
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Facundo, San, 728. 
Faenza, 726. 
Famagusta, 756. 
Fano, 742, 761. 
Farneti, 735. 
Ferrara, 
Chapter of, 853:€15), 855 
City of, 348 
Convents of, 727 
Custody of, 727 
Diocese of, 350. 
Feltre, 716. 
Fermo, 741. 
Fiesole, 283. 


Filiatio, 659. 
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Flanders, Custody of, 733, 761. 
Florence, : 
Cathedral at, 887 
City, xvi, 18, 45, 97, 115, 199, 
207, 348, 349, 669, 759, 
887 
Church and Convent of S. Croce, 
ben 78 19552005 3529379, 
458, 894 
Church of San Miniato, 674 
Church of St. Paul, 104 
House of Studies, 849 
Province, 111, 757 (Tusciae) 
San Salvatore, 460 
Stations of Cross (Florence to 
San Miniato), 910. 

Fleury, 719. 

Fold of Habit, 676; cf. plica. 

Foligno, 

Bp. of, 92 

ity, 2 5n8'48'C1-51,).;..<50, 
27351280 

Convent of, 735. 

Fondi, 287. 

Fonte Colombo, Hermitage, 43, 51, 
275, 749, 

Foreign Missions, 108. 

Forli, Custody of, 726. 

France, 24(47), 26, 27, 160, 206, 
244, 258, 288, 299, 402, 565, 
676, 684, 822, 858, 897 
Conventuals, 694 
Custody of Paris, 733 
Observants, (1771), 481, 694 
Proymce, 210, .355.(46), .706, 

Tae ere 8 1.0 . 
Province of St. Louis, 689 
Pillage of Convents, 456 
Restored Convents, 475. 

Franciscan Educational Conference, 
Dalry 

Franciscans and Protestant Reforma- 
tion, 783. 

Franciscan Schools, 42 ff. 

Francis of Umbria, St., Province of, 
ZV 3 355735. 

Frankfurt, 719, 752 
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Freiburg (in Breis.), 718. 

Freising, Poor Clares, 417. 

French Belgium, 732. 

French Revolution, 811. 

Fribourg (Switzerland), 340(23), 
5570 7-0; 79. 

Friuli, Custody, 716. 

Fuerventura, 316. 

Fulda,< 729. 

Fiinfkirchen, 761. 

Furniture, 253. 


Gazaria. 768. 
Geismar, 729. 
Gelnhausen, 719, 
Gembloux, 205, 212. 
Geminiano, San, 759 
Gemino, 735. 
Genoa 
City ole 5127654818 
Province of, 108 (19), 128, 284, 
Bus WR o Be 
Republic of, 769; (cf. also 
“General Chapters’’). 
General Chapters 
In general, 633 ff. 
Electors, 23'6,9354, 366, 396, 
396 
Power, 114, 129, 158 
Voice in, 394, 
Individual: 
1216; SAssisi; 26 
W219 Assisi, 228077 e705, 
F2I EATS 
1221;.“Assisi, 33-35 
V3, Assisi (28 (77,5713 
1227, Assist §34,3 95 
Ly Assist, "87, 1.074511.9,°75.1. 
P73 e Rieti, WhO sih1s) 75] 
179.9% Rome.c hi? fans 656, 
T0727 2728 
P274)),, Anagna? 1 2. 3er74229733 
1241, Montpellier, 122-3 
1242, Bologna, 122; 124 
1244, Genoa, 1.16, 124 
M47 Lyonsx 21 29 
25d, Genoae2135 


1094 


L254 


L257 
1260, 


L266; 


1269: 
W/Z, 
L274; 
127-63 
WF 
eS 2) 


1285, 
P28 7, 


LZ8 9, 
Z92, 


1295; 
1296, 
2 9: 
102, 
13045 


V307, 
Ler, 
1BS3 
ID26; 


15 19% 
1322; 


13:25; 
L238, 
EVAL 
138e); 
a4, 
rey, 
40; 
1455 
L4G; 


T3248) 
Mor 


Index of Places, 


Metz, -129%5T), “136; 
155: 827 
Rome, 142, 148 


Narbonne, 129(51), 152, 
306, 540, 636, 750, 766, 
808 

Parise 27 lO ol Stir, 
521, 5 25 52 Oa 2S 
Assisi, 159, 438, 723 
Pisa, 160;°7255 700 
yous, L67siien723 
Padua) 1697-525: 2600 
Assisi, 17 f£.,6747 2099 
Strassboure,, Al7/ Smaehoae 
858 

Milan, 179, 820, 859 
Montpellier, 179, 180, 
195, 653 
Rieti, 181 
Paris, — 184; 
SLO SD 0 
Assist, 189 
Anagni, 189 
Lyons, 189, 
Genoa, 189 
Assisi, 189; 191,°h91 @), 
587.7) 20 
Toulouse, 
Padiiay alo 
Barcelona, 
Naples, 
679 (50) 
Marseilles, 
Perugia, £42 250822 6,.0 2572, 
ZS SES la. 20RD +0 
Lyons;-23:355236,.2243 
Bologna, 236 

Pans, 237; 239) 245 
Perpignan, 241, 245 
Assisi, 245, 683 

Cahors, 245 

Assisi, 246 

Marseilles, 246, 247, 658 
Wenices. “24 7m Ol BOSS, 
821 


Verona, 247 
Lyons, 248(23) 


L875 eso, 


19% 


191 


206 


203, 4209) (96), 


1907 


1h) ope 


13578 
hs pe) 
PS6Z; 
13:65 
E07. 
173% 


jE NAS a. 


1379; 
ON 
13795 
ISS? 
13:32; 
L843 


13:85; 
LOT 
1388, 
1390, 
ies. 
13907 
Pa0ee 
1405, 
1406, 
1408, 
Hs OA 


US ails 
L414, 


1 gas 
MevalilGy, 
Ae Ad Se, 
[4185 
42 0 


1424, 
1427, 
1430, 


T4933 
Ao 
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Assisi, 247, 
ZL OSE Lie 
Barcelona, 249 
Genoa, 249, 767 
Strassbourg, 249 
Florence, 249, 683 
Assisi, 250 
Toulouse25 155250261 
840, 856 


248, 2D oe 


Naples) +" 250; 4*273 (46a. 
849, 858 

Avignon, 287 

Naples, 290 

Gran, “289; “63: 9262 


Paris, “290 

Ferrara, 289, 822(50) 
Padua; 290, 293) 7e2z, 
854 (20), 857 

Geneva, 290, 290(13) 
Florence, 291 
Perpignan, 290 
Mantua,, 291;:C19) 
Avignon, 290 
Assisi, 29 Clogs 
Avignon, 291 
Munich, 292 
Narbonne, 
Aquila, 

Rome, (Pisan Obed.), 
651, <8 hse 482i sae 
Gaeta, (Greg. XID) 296 
Louisanne (Pisan Obed.), 
296 

Pompeluna, 
Bressuire, 305 
Saragossa, 291 
Mantua, 327 
Forlis, 327 ole 
657, 659, 848 
Ferrara, 328 
Casale I, 331 
INSSiSi, © 2 ate 
363, 493 
Bologna, 343 
Toulouse, 344, 345 (47), 
848 

Padua,* 3355 Oat 


O16 


693; 


305. 
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1443, Berne, 
Chap. ) 

1446, Montpellier, 369 

1449, Florence, 377, 378 

150 Rome» 357; 379 

i ie eijon.« 3/9 (17) 

[453,,.Perugia, 383 

1454, Bologna, 383 

1457, Milan, 395, 504 

1458, Rome, 396 

1464, Perugia, 405, 908-9 

1467, Florence, 405, 747 (266), 
821 

1472, Ferrara, 414, 416 

1475,, Urbino; 430 

1479, Rome 431 

1482, Brescia, 431 

1485, Casale, 431 

1488, Brescia, 431 

1491, Assisi, 431 

1494, Bologna, 431 

1498, Milan, 431 

1500, Terni, 197, 459, 657 

1503, Troyes,°651, 767 

1506, Rome, 504, 634 

1510, Rome, 476 

1517, Rome, 267,494, 495 
(Ob. and Ref.) 

ID 7s orome. 5 03,, 504 


General Chapter, 
Conventuals, 
MOde7 459.2 
1719 916 
A. 693 
Capuchins, 
04257692. 
£75, 1690 
ROSBES/ OO 
1912, (Definitors), 691 
1828, 691. 
Observants, 
1447, St. Omer, 684 
1451, Barcelona, 685, 686 
1523, Burgos, 686 
1547, Assisi, 686 
1621, Segovia, 687 
1694,~ Victoria, 687 
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1745, Toledo, 916 

1862, Rome, 16(7). 

Order Friars Minor (Leonine) 
1895, 689 

1897, 689. 


Georgia, 768. 
Germain? (ot., 27> Ze 
Germany,2l6)/26, 27; 1b,(71),'34; 
LOT LO35) DIS 163. 244, 989° 
345, 3355446), 382, 564, 587, 
O78. 0944S be Sl. 872. 881, 
Conventuals, 694 
Division of, 718 
History of Order in, 717 
Observants, 462 
Province of Allemania Super. 
(Strassburg) 7 10,.7 15.728 
Province of Cologne, 728. 
Gerona, 728. 
Ghenta (Gand jan /33. 
Giano (Hermitage), 271, 275, 
Giovanni in Persicheto, San., 726. 
Girgenti, 853 
Glouscester, 819, 
Gmtind (Schwaben), 719. 
Gminden, (Bavaria), 35 (109). 
Gnesen, 
Convent, 746 
Custody, 724. 
Gorizia (Gérz), 716. 
Gottingen, 729. 
Gospel of -Christ.; .211. 
Gothic Art, 97. 
Grado, Patriarch of, 273 (46). 
Gran, 
Convent, 761 
House of Studies, 850. 
Gra /2 2. 


Great Britain, Order in, 585; 
(cf. England). 

Greceto, 44) 91257, .14.35720062.053 
52974749, 8.97~ 


Greece, 27, 137, 143, 169. 
Prov, Of..../50;, 75). 

Grenoble, 724. 

Grosseto, 760. 
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Grosswardein, 761. 
Gravina, 720. 
Groningen, 729. 
Gruenberg, 729. 
Gubbio, 7, 344, 735; 
Wolf of, 60(44). 
Guinea, 765. 
Gyor (Raab), 761. 


Habit, 
of St. Francis, 669 ff. 
Franciscan, 699-704 
Capuchins, 700 
Conventuals, 691 ff. 
Observants, 700 
Fraticelli, 213 
Spirituals, 207, 210, 212 
Cotor; 155,43752-071 
Material, 155 
Quality, 247, 679 
Specifications, 208, ib. (94) 
Style"155,°332,679 
Uniformity, 375. 
Haddington, 767. 
Hagenau, 35 (¢109)** 718. 
Halberstadt, 752. 
alk /i o: 
EHalle? 35,0752: 
Hamburg, 752. 
Hat. Color of, 16.92" 
Heidelberg, 
Convent, 3215 7 '9 
University, 845. 
Heilbronn, 719. 
Hellespont, 764. 
Herford, 
Convent, 729 
House of Studies, 841. 
House of Studies, cf. ‘‘Studies’’. 


Iglau, 724. 
Illyrica, 730. 


Illuminata, St. (Convent of), 735. 


Illustrations, cf. p. xxxiii. 
Instrumentum Concordiae 


(daly 737 1517) 55015085 
ap Wh Le Ua 


Immaculate Conception 

(Doctrine of), 429 ff.; 827; 
Illustration iv. 

Imola, 726. 

India, 767, 778, 880. 

Indulgences, 86, 88, 419. 

Infallibility of Pope, 228 ff. 

Ingolstadt, 719. 

Inquisition, 774. 

Innsbruck, University of, ix, x, XV, 
228 (38). 

Ireland, 28(77), 144, 585, 2/740, 
736, 850 
Observants in, 441 
Province of, 133, 285, 354, 567, 

pales 
Provincial, 766 
Reform in, 324. 

Isidore’s, St. Rome, 74(5). 

Islands, in Ionian and Aegean Seas, 
750 e 

Istria, Custody, 730. 

Isola di Lago, 735. 

Italy, 7, -255227, 302-66" 9 6 our 
1:63;. 206,. '244,-250; 280-7 sue 
289, 319, 355(46), 565, 694, 
ZA2) F782 2x 8 8o 
Delfini Reform, 461 
Observants in, 481. 

Iviza, 728. 


Jaegerndorf, 724. 
Jani (Betona) Ciboctalina73 a) 


James, Prov. of St. (Spain), 284, 
5090] Qi Rae ee 


Japan, 779. 


- Jerome, Province of St., 730. 


Jerusalem, 756, 
Jerusalem Transportata, 910. 
Jesuits, Suppression of, 778. 


Joachinism, 137 ff., 148, 184, 193, 
565. 


Joy, 18-9. 
Jubillee, of 1450, 379. 
Judenburg, 722. 


. 
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Kalisz, 724. 
Karakorum, 881. 
Kaiserslauten, 719, 
Kiel, 752. 
Klausenburg, 761. 
Kolasvar, 761. 
Konigsfelden, 719. 
K6nigsgraetz, 724. 
Kopenhagen, 731. 


La Rabida, cf. Rabida, 

La Rochelle, 757. 

Lady. Poverty, 60, 561. 

Laibach, 722. 

Lanark,“767 

-Landshut, 719. 

Languages, 
otudy: of, 779/780) 817: 

aon; 733. 

Laudes Det, 521. 

Lausanne, 724. 

Laval, 299. 

La Verna, cf. Alverno. 

Law, 

Civil, 802 
School of, 844, 845, 

Le Carceri, 734, 

Legacies, 175 ff., 
419, 

Leicester, 
Convent, 837 
House of Studies, 841. 

Leipsia.. 752: 

Leitmeritz, Custody of 724. 

Leon} i737. 

Leonessa, 735. 

Leonine Union, 497(27), 513, 
Pilea 1551 62ck< under? ‘Leo 
ewoands WequX iil’. 

Lemberg, 762. 

Le Puy, 724. 

Lerida, 

Custody, 721 
House of Studies, 849. 
Libraries, 892 ff. 


Licentiate, 846. 
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Liége, (Littich), 205 
Custody, 733 
Reform Convent of, 324, 
Ditle. 733. 
Limasol, 756. 
Limburg, 729. 
Limoges, 720. 
Lindau, 719. 
Linkoping, 731. 
Lisbon, ‘73:7 
Convent of, 309 
Custody of, 747. 
Literature, 
Oniot.hrancis, 529-582 
on Order Friars Minor, 583-604. 
Lithuania, 762, 763; Vicariate of, 
763. 
Liturgy, 121 ff., Books, 154, 157, 
158.. 160: 
Livonia, 708. 
Lixuri (Cephalonia), 750. 
Loches, Convent of, 300, 757. 
Lombardy, 
Bps of, 134, 244 
Province of, 163, 294, 683, 738, 
810 
Province, Civil, 348. 
London, 713, 813 
City of, 669 
Convent of, 188, 684, 820, 823 
House of Studies, 841 
Register, 585 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 830-1. 
Loreto, 717. 
Lorraine, “733. 
Lo Speco di S. Urbano, 283. 
Louvain, 729. 
Uutcean. / 25001 e769 


Liibeck, 752. 
Lucerne, 719. 
Lund, Custody, 731. 


Luxemburg, 
Wonvent +729 732 
Reform in, 324. 


Lusitania, 747. 
Lwow, 762. 
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Lyons, 

City ofs<1 62 

Convent, 162 

Council, 876 

Gustody of, 724 

Studium Gen., 821. 
Maastricht, 729. 

Macon). / 24. 
Madrid, 702; Convent, 727 
Magdeburg, Bp. of, 29 (79) 

City, 35(109) 

Convent 257, 354, 751. 
Magna Domus Paristensts, 732. 
Magisterium, 249, 846. 
Majorca, (Mallorca) 

Convent (Palma), 728 

Missionary College, 779. 
Maimz 35 GhO9)5 (792 
Maiolati, 21:7; 

Maladies of St. Francis, 48 ff. 
Malines, 729. 

Mantel, use of, 675. 

Mantes, 733. 

Mantua, (Mantova), 

City of, 348 

Convent, 716. 

Maxbure, 22587 29e 
Marches, 740 

Province of, 284, 683. 
Marches of sAncona,, 2:6). 1168; 

Seat. 

Marignano, 18, 740(214). 
Marseilles, 211, 237, 739. 

Marsicana (Piscena), 716. 

Maritimana, 760. 

Marsalas)7 53. 

Mass Stipends, 

Reductio Onerum, 339. 

Massa, 760. 
Matera, 720. 
Mathematics, Study of 817. 
Matrei, 35(109). 
Meat, Use of, 246. 
WMeaux.7 33% 
Medicine, 802 
School of, 845. 


Medina del Campo, 313, 326. 


Meiningen, 752. 
Meissen, 752. 
Mendicant Orders, 705,765. 
Messina, 753. 
Metz; 322758733. 
Mexico, viii 
Revolution, 778. . 
Milan, 136, 238, 284, 742(Z28), 
743 
Province, 725-6, 821 
Millestorce, 768. 
Minorca, 728. 
Mirabeau, 299, 304, 324, 757. 
Missionary Apostolate, 220. 
Missions, 600. 
Missions, Foreign, in Egypt, Syria. 
Morocco, Tunis, 775. 
Missionary Society, 780. 
Missionary Spirit, 251 (47). 
Missionary Vicariates, 781. 
Modena, 348, 674 
Convent of e/ 2.7. 
Moldavia, 295. 
Molakai, 924. 
Money; use of, 110, LIS 3eIS2eaGe- 
176-77, 243% 248) 250320) 
Montalto, 749. 
Montanera, 310. 
Monte Casale, 898. 
Montefiascone, 749. 
Monte Gargano, 712. 
Montefalcone, 727, 741. 
Montefioscone, 749. 
Montegiove, 275, 283, 735. 
Monteleone, 735, 749. 
Monteluce, 271, 283. 
Monte Lucido, 735. 
Monte Mascarano, 734. 
Montenegro, 755. 
Monte de Perugia, 283. 
Monteprandone, 894. 
Monteraso, 106, 765. 
Monte Reale, 735. 
Monte S. Martino, 735. 
Monte Subasio, Hermitage, 195, 
645, 734. 
Montes Pietatis, 925-6. 
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Montpellier, 739, 802, 849, 905 
Chapter of, 290. 
Monza, 743. - 
Moravia, 47(147), 722, 724. 
Morocco, 24, 24 (47), 29, 68, 267, 
268, 769 
Vicariate of, 770. 
Morovalle, 283. 
Muenster, 729. 
Miuhldorf, Battle of, 234. 
Miuhlhausen, 752 
Convents of, 718. 


Munich, 95(54), 241, 244, 417, 


ite 
Minsterberg, 752. 
WMiurcia,. 727. 


Nagy-Kanizsa, 321. 
Name of Jesus, Devotion, 362. 
Namur, 733, 
Nantes, 757. 
Naples 
Cre ol, 3:7 ).°669 
Convents, 340(24), 374, 744 
House of Studies, 849 
Province of (Terrae Laboris), 


ay BLOOM FOO. 7 1.02-97'1 63 


Lat 850. 852 
Kingdom of, 735 
Neopolitan States, 5, 26, 130. 
Narbonne, Archbp., 196, 207, 209 
(CUioe 2 LOR 21350221) 2722.99, 
Dm ae I O93 8.) 1s 85 3: 
Narni, Franc., Bp. of, 250: 
Narnia, Custody of, 735. 
Navarre, custody of, 721. 
Conventuals, 454. 
Nazareth, 756. 
Neopolitan States, 
cf. under ‘‘Naples’’. 
Nettuno, 749. 
Neuburg am Rhein, 718. 
Neufchateau, 733. 
Neumarkt, 752. 
Nenagh, 736. 
Neuss, 729. 


Neustadt, 752. 


Nevers, 757. 
Newcastle, 714. 
Nicosia, 756. 

Nice, 137. 

Nimes, 739. 
Nigropontis, 750. 
Nocera, pr of,/92: 
Nominalism, 826, 831. 
INOfCia 7555, 
Nordhausen, 752. 
Nordlingen, 719. 
Normandy, 733. 
North, Vicariate of the, 
Northampton, 819. 
Norway, 


Custody. of, 7/30; 731 
Province of, cf. Denmark. 


Norwich, 841. 
Novara, Bishop of, 293. 


Novices, Education, 245. 


Novitiate,. 1 7, *S1LA267. 
Noyon, Convent, 733. 


Niiremberg, 234, 322, 719. 


Ockhanism, 826. 
Odense, Custody, 731. 
Offénbach, 718. 
Offenburg, 693, 
Offida, 741. 
Olmutzj./24, 832. 
Opparo, 47 (147). 
Oppeln, 724. 
Oppenheim, 719. 
Orense, 737. 
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28955708. 


Organization of the Order, 633 ff. 


Orleans, 295% 1756 


House of Studies, 850. 
Ortent, 26; 29, 68, 564. 
(statistics) , 


Orient, Vicariate of, 
F7A.0,1714,8750,. 768, 
Orient and Schismatics, 


Orient, (Province of the Orient), 


Dope FAD; 
Orisano, 770 (407). 
Orte, 749. 

Orvieto, 749, 926. 


Oslo (Christiania) ,- 731 
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Osimo, 25. 
Osnabrueck,2/ 29> eee. 
Our Lady of the Angels, 
cf. Portiuncula. 
Otranto, 720. 
Oviedo, 310. 
Orvieto, 749. 
Oxford, 289(9), 293, 295, 713, 
894, 861, 862 
University of, 42, 166, 188, 223, 
DLA 325 
Studium Generale, 803, 812. 
838, 839 ff., 842, 848, 850. 


Paderborn, 729. 

Picena, 738 
House of Studies, 848. 

Padua, 2/28) 269 35-1094 
Archives of St. Anthony, 255 (5) 
Basilica of St. Anthony, 427, 458 
City of, -1Z1h69 
Convent of, 247, 340(23), 716 
Custody of, 716 
Diocese of, 189 
Province of St. Anthony, 284 
University of, 431. 

Palencia, 728. 

Palermo, iv, 753. 

Palestine, cf, Holy Land, Syria, 7, 
Bia ey eas 

Palestrina,o OO 27% 

Palignano, Titular Abbey of, es 

Pamplune, 29. 

Panso, (San Angelo de), 1 

Papal Declarations, 148. 

Papal Dispensations, 148. 

Papal Interpretation, cf. Rule of St. 
Francis. 
Paphos, 756. 
Pais 85 ly 
894 

Capuchins of, 690 

@ity-0f,.7265 21565178 

Convent of, 675 

Convent (Magna Domus), 635, 
OD 7s 88 hl 

Delfini Reform, 462 


S513; HS58; #86 lee os, 
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House of Studies, 732, 802, 808 © 
Magistri, 84 
Province of, 285, 293 
Studium Generale, 803, 804 ff.; 
8135.0 ‘8215-5825 (66)-eaeae 
848 
University. of 4 2:9. 13 6 ani 
140, 147,. 16250164; 2166; 
173, 19230 220; 33273 ee 
23543: 249862500 829 feo 
804(1), 845. 
Parma;,./1(58)3 p30 ois 
Custody of, 727 
Province of, 284, 565. 
Parochial Rights, 133. 
Partenkirchen, 35(109). 
Patras; 750: 
Pavia; \/3:8. 
Piedmont, 738. 
Peiping (Cambaleck), 
Penne, 
Convents of, 717 
‘ Custody of, 716. 
Perigneux, Custody of, 721. 
Peronne, 733. 
Persia, 768, 880, 881. 
Perugia, 544, 926. 
Bishop of; 7897905073 
Citizens of, 89, 90 
City of. 4, 18, 29, 40(125) 
200, 349, 361, 424 
Convent. of, 259, 278, 73mm 
Pescara, * 717. 
Pescia, 674, 759. 
Pettawia/ 223 
Piacenza, 727. 
Pforzheim, 322, 719. 
Philosophy, 802, 845. 
Physical Sciences, 817, 
Piceno, 400, 741. 


Piacenza, 565 
Bishop of, 293. 


Pileo, 749. 
Pilsen, 724. 
Pinnofiel, 314. 
Piperno, 749. 
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Pisa, 
Archbp. of, 765 
Church of St. Franc., 72(61), 
677 
City of, 139, 238 
Convent at, 19, 548 
House of Studies, 849-50 


St. Bonaventure and the “An- 
gelus’’, 913. 
Pistoia, 735. 
Pistoia, 759. 
Plica, (cf. the habit), 673, 674, 


676. 
Podolia, 763. 
Poitiers, 757. 
Pots, 4730: 
Poland, 746 

Provinces. of, 355(46), . 712, 

P2024 ho; 746,5763 
Reform, cf. Observants. 
EoliaGity of, 217. 
Pons, 757. 
Ponte S. Giovanni, 4. 
Poppiobustone, Hermitage of, 275. 
Portiuncula, 
Chureh of, 39; 100 ff. 
Convent of (Our Lady of the 
Angels), 7, 16, 19, 24(46), 
Poe? bas 90/45 15.53.55, 194, 
UP VOS 260; 2:8 2,,.283.(86), 
549, 646, 734-5, 855, 900 

Indulgence, 38-41, 188, 644. 

Portugal, 26, 27, 244, 288, 289, 
hase .6 13: 82:2. 

History of, 747 

Province of, 710, 747 

Province of, 309, 315, 710, 747. 
Poverty, Absolute, ix, 220, 

cf. Rule, Interpretation, 168, 

Ree ie 174-6, 1997 193, 

oes meerrerors 208. 219-232, 

(John XXII). 

Prague, - 

Convent, 746 

Custody of, 722, 724 

House of Studies, 848 

Pee ena O11 738,51. 
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Prato, 348, 761. 
Pressburg, 761. 
Primacy, (of Peter), 714. 
Prisons (Carceres), 250. 
Privileges, 598 

of Mendicants, 804(1). . 
Provence, 26, 140, 181, 196, 209, 

285, 706, 740, 
Provinces, 

Cisalpine, 284 

Transalpine, 285 

Missionary, 781 

Statistics UE Owl OO 072710. 
Provincial Minister, 646. 
Provincial Assistants, 646 ff. 
Provincial Chapters, 114, 647. 
Prussia, 7) 2. 
Ptolemais, S. Giov. d’Acri, 171. 
Pulciano, Monte, 759. 


Quaracchi, xvi. 


aabs-7.01L; 
Rabida- lac vill, -5 16: 
Radomsko, 724. 
Beach Saiees 2) Os .Uun./ D>: 
Ravenna, 115 
Convents, 726 
Custody.-3/ 26. 
Real Estate, 175, (cf. Legacies). 
Realism, 831. 
Recollectio Viullacresciana, 304 ff. 
Reichgesetz, of 1338, p. 256. 
Reform, 
Communities, 255 ff. (cf. Table 
of Contents), 481 ff., 916. 
Conventuals, 
in England, 322-3 
in France, 299 ff. 
n Germany, 921 


iy 


in Hungary, 321 

in Italy, 324 

in Spain, 314 ff. 
“sub Vicariis’’, 482 
“sub Ministris’’, 482 
‘“‘Neutrales’’, 482. 
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Conventuals, 
cf. under ‘‘Coletans’’ of Gua- 
deloupe, p. 485. 
Reformation, Protestant, 837. . 
Regensburg (Ratisbon), 35, 109- 
VLOy 79: 
Reggio, 348. 
Regni (Custody), 735. 
Reims, 733. 
Renaissance, 829. 
Rennes, 757. 
Reutlingen, 35(109), 719. 
Revenues, 338. 
Rhine, Provinces of the, 101, 718, 
728, (cf. under ““Germany’’. 
Ribe (Ripen), 731. 
Rieti, 43.) 5162106) 143 
Custody of, 749 
Valley of, 550, 749. 
Riga, 752. 
Rimini, 
Convents of, 726 
Public Square of, 905. 


Rivos Dorto, liye ibs (60). loon 


PO, 19 

Convent of, 85, 904. 
Rocchiciola, 735. 
Rodez, 721. 
Roeschilde, 731. 


Romagna, 134, 348. 


ROMmete7) O16 Uw OOS Gowe 

Basilica,’ 401, 326, 346; 2632; 
OSS 

Convent of, 405, 426 

City Pol vittex, cxvieeoe 1 2060), 
13, %obe C7 1)ne 25) Banoo mos 
LOG; e bliie | 84.4585 252 3S 
o49> 382-3490 5 DO ee Oikos 

Churches of: 

“Aca Coelt, 36. 114) el42—5 186, 
333,23:69,, BIA 370 a0 
ANVO- (63 /-003.9, 657, 749 

SS. XII Apostoli 

House of Studies, 295, 848, 850 

Provinces.OL, -275,, 282-0 284) 
747-9 


San Francesco in Ripa, 673-4 
San Salvatore in Unda, 627. 
St. Isidore, 567 
St.John’ Bateran,.1 3 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, 102 
Santa Maria Maggiore, 171, 887 
St. «Peter's. = Basilica, x ext ae Oe 
349 
Santa, Prisca 1337 
Roman, Architecture, 99 
Gurias 25.0. 
Romandiola, 740. 
Romita, Hermitage, 2715 7a" 
Rosary 40d. 
Roses (cf. Portiuncula), 69. 
Rothenburg, 719. 
Rouen, 733. 
Roumania, 284, 710, 750, 754 
Gustody 067 15 
Province, of—7/ 2505 730k 
Rovigo, 716. 
Roxburgh, 28 (77), 767. 
Ruzicon (Diocese), 764. 
Ruftachwoo7s 
Ruffenbach, 718. 
Rule of 


St. Augustine, 10 
St. Benedict, 10, 74 
St. Clare, 19-24 5 
St, Francis; 32-33) 43° 7oco 
670 
Of 1209 hase 4 2. 
of 1221 (Regula non Bullata), 
604 ff., 640 
of 1223 (Regula Bullaga) 
626 ff,  640)°*646; 786572 
656 
Adaptation, 148, 312 
Disputes on observance, 201 
First Rule, 12 


Literal observance, 11; 44, 51, 


LOL ff. 12375 tS aus 
LO8 e213). aoc eee 
503 ff) 0. 


Papal Interpretation, 83 (Greg. 
Exe 149 ff. 167 Exh): 
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203 (Exivi), 211 ff. (John 


XXII). 
Third Order, 36, 
Russia, 762; 763 
Southern, 881 
Vicariate, 285, 7.08, 763. 


Saalfeld, 752. 
Saarburg, 718. 
Sachenhausen Appeal, 235. 


Sacto Convento, cf. under ‘‘Assisi’’. 


Sahagun, 311, 313-4. 
Salamanca, 738 
House of Studies, 848, 849. 
Salerno, 744 
School of Medicine, 802. 
St. Andrew, Bishop of, 767. 
Spello, 734. 
Spires (Speyer), 
Ososu7 19, 
Spoleto, 
Bishop of, 89, 90, 92 
Criyek 2 615,572 
Convent, 283, 735 
Valley of, 734-5, 
Squillace,. 727. 
Stabat Mater, 788. 
Stable (St. Francis born in (?), 
36). 
Stade, 752; 
Statistics, 
Order XIII Cent., 149, 155, 574 
Order XIV Cent., 284-5, 708 
eterm, 283,35 8.393 
U. of Bologna, 843-6 
U. of Cambridge, 839 
Wisor Oxford; 822 
U. of Paris, 804 
Students, 81] 
WS 7A 74; 
cf. undex ‘‘Provinces’’. 
Styria (Steiermark), 722. 
Stein, 722. 
Sterzing, 35(109). 
Stetinjse7 52% 
St mata46 ff, 59; 71, 83, 214 
Gis 4248 


39:(109)5 2684, 
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Strassbourg, 35 (110) 
Convents of, 718 
Obs. Reform, 324 
Province,» 28555995, “327.684, 
69330722482 0-1, 350. 
Stockholm, 731. 
Strehlen, 752. 
Stroncone, 
Convent, 735 
Hermitage, 275, 283. 
Statutes (Statuta) 
of 1337, 639 
of 1508..635, 655 
Alexander VI, 639 
Julius II, 476, 684 
Sixtus IV, 405, 
Studia 
Generalia, 798, 802-5, 808-10 
Localia, 802 
Particularia, 850 
Privata, 803 
Provincialia, 798, 802. 
Study ch 52. los. 245) B46 25 
394, 
Stuhlweissenburg, 761. 
Subiaco, Monte, 7, 16, 25, 71, 86, 
673, 749, 
Sun Song, cf. Canticle of the Sun. 
StwOmer. 73 3° 
St. Quentin, 733. 
Summae Confessorum 
Confession), 876. 
Summa Casuum, 876. 
Summa _ Rosella (Baptistiniana) , 
876. 
Suvereto, 760. 
Sweden, 285, 730. 
Switzerland, 676, 718. 
Syndicatio, 642-3, 648, 661. 
Syracuse, 
Sicily, 753 
INGOY 36 x) 924. 
Dytiag ete, ibae(47).. 107. 
70857095 7145715 2754: 
Sanctt XII Apostoli, cf. under 
‘ome: : 
Sanct Archangelo, Custody of, 726. 


(aids to 


706, 
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Sandals, 678. 

S. Benedicti, Province, 744. 

Santa Croce, Florence, 97. 

San Damiano, Church at Assisi, viii, 
(NT Bie RON WALI Pier a Delo INGO NP 
Tih Gin D pelo earter he 

St. Denis, (Paris), 732, 815. 

St. Ebbe, England, 813. 

St. Elizabeth, Province of, 717-8. 
(Allemaniae Superioris). 

San Francesco, Basilica of Assisi, 
33°(160).. 2172.05 00-99 eel 
354 CLI). 

San Francisct ad Ripam, 

Convent of, 749. 

San Geminiano, Convent at 19. 

St. Jean d’Augely, Monostery of, 
20: 

St. John Lateran, Basilica of, 
RSH ad Os 

San Lorenzo, Church in Assisi, vii. 

San Maria del Vescovato, Church in 
Assisi, 7 (33); 

San Matia in Ara Coeli, cf. under 
“Rome’’. 

St. Mary Major, cf. under ““Rome’’. 

St. Michael, Province of, 712. 

San Miniato, Convent at, 19, 759. 

St. Nicholas, Church of Assisi, 
ceuGhap ail, 

St. Peter’s, cf. under ‘“‘Rome’’. 

St. Pierre at Limoges, Church of, 
905. 

Santander, 3432-7 23.. 

Santiago, ‘Spain,. 2/747 5). 7 

Sapienza, 638: 

Saracens, 768-9, 774. 

Saragossa, 737 C192): 

Sarbonne (Paris), 894. 

Saray, 768. 

Sardinia, 106, 244, 475, 477, 762, 
33765 
Wicariate, 285, 7708) 7790. 

Sariano, 172. 


Sarnano, 546. 


Sarteano, 241, 759. 
Saxony, Province of, 101, 257, 285, 
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FOS. 2H TOT, Ord 2 kee 
7232 128% 752 700 cole 
Prov. Chapter of 1262, 564. 

Scandals, 251. 

Scarpata;/ 29: 

Scarpolasa27).. 2097 

Schism, in the Order, 112. 

Schaffhausen, 719. 

Schleswig, Convent, 731. 

Schools, 
Cathedral, 802 
Cloistered, 802 
Dominican, 164 
Franciscan, 164 
Municipal, 802. 

Schwaben, Custody of, 719. 

Scotian / O75 

Scotland, 736 
Country, 

2885-289, 284:Co 7G. 
King and People of, 766 
Minister of; 766, 767 : 
Observant Reform, 324, 441 
Province of, 766-7 oes 
Vicariate of, 708, 713, 767. 

Scriptures, Study of. 843.57 am 

Scucarinna 0" 

Sebenico, 730. 

Seez, 324. 

Segorbe, 310. 

Segovia, 728. 

Semlin, 761. 

Sens, 

Convents, 733 
Prov. Chapter of, 131. 

Sentences, 130; 846. 

Serignan, 192. 

Seville. 

City: of, 669.702 
Custody of, 727 
Prelude of, 764. 

Sermoneta, 749. 

Sicily, 41, 139, "209,213, 0244. 
7 LUO 

Province of, 284. . 

Siena, 51, 97, 207,. 245, ,9tpros 

759 


28(77), 114, 249, 


on a 
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Convent, 327, 348 
Diocese of, 335 
Inquisitor of, 431. 

Silos, 313. 

Sion, Mt.; 756. 

Sisteron, 739, 

Sixtine Chapel, 438. 

Slavonia, 24, 167, 763. 

Slaves, liberation of, 251 (47). 

Sleeves of habit, 674. 

Soffiano, 183(12). 

Soissons, 733. 

Solothurn, 718. 

Solmona, (Sulmona), 717. 

Sonnino, 749, 

Soria, Custody of, 727. 

South-West, USA, 689. 

Bete) 4207 34 313. 163, 
Bete OGss7 17,761, 764, 766; 
822 
Province of, 268, 288, 294 (32), 

359(46)...810, 
S00 acobi, 73.7. 

Spanish, Convents restored, 475; 
Obs. and Conv. under 
461 
Ximenes and Delfini, 464. 

Spalato, 730. 

Szasz-Regen, 321. 

Szegedin, 761. 


Tatanto, 7720. 

‘eartary, /08;.768 
Vicariate of, 285... 

Tartary, Eastern, 

Vicariate of, 768 
Northern, 768. 

Tauromina, 1h tee 

Taxatians, 86. 

Tebana, (Thebes), Custody of, 750. 

Termin 7 35: ) 

Terracina, 749, 

Testament of St. Francis, 51; 73- 
81, 176 (no obliging force), 
185, 217,.'243,°520. 

Teutonia,, (cf. Germany), se 
Province of, 760. 


“Delfini’’, 
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Thaun, 718, 
Thebes, 750. 
Theology, 802, 824 
Dogmatic, 843 
Moral, 843 
School of, 845 
Study, ore 4 1s°)07 CL2)2 
Third Order, 36-8, 66, cf. Ter- 
tiaries (Index of Names). 
Third Order Regular, T.O.R., 701. 
Porn 7.5 2° 
Tibet, 881. 
Titular Abbey of St. James (dioc. 
of Corneto), 374(55). 
Tivoli, 749, 
Todi, 894. 
Toledo, Cathedral of, 908 
Custody of, 727. 
Tonsure, 179, 
Toulouse, 209(96), 
(204), 869 
Custody of, 721 
House of Study, 848 
University of, 845. 
Tours, 740, 756 
Province of, 121, 285, 299, 731, 
818. 
Tournay, 733. 
Tousberg, 731. 
Transalpine, 355 (46). 
Transmarina, 761. 
Transubstantiation, 830. 
Transylvania, 760 
Province of, 295, 
Trapant,..753. 
Trapesundarum (Tabasum), 769. 
Trent, Council of, and Immaculate 
Conception, 438. 
Trent, 35°C109);*716. 
Drenton, NaJe x: 
Treviso, 
Convent of, 716 
Province of the Marches, 108 
LO ls ol) 87.1.0 7.15, 
Eriets 72.9: 
Trieste, 730. 
Trilogia, 788. 


1 as i | 


i016 


Troppau, 724. 
Troyes, 767. 
Tiibingen, Convent of, 322, 719. 
Tunic, 674 ff. 
‘Punishes 2754/09 
Convent of, 728 
Vicariate of, 708. 
Thuningia, 752. 
Turkey, 881. 
Tuscany, 706, 757, 765, 821 
Province of, 26, 113,6 145,420.12 
DAs 2275 Lola sO ee oe 
BD Tn LO LOG emtaeor 
S91. 
Ny burn, 837. 


Udine, 716. 

Ueberlingen, 719. 

lm) 

Convents of, 719 
Minster at, 892. 

Ultramarina, 709 
Province of Antioch, 714-5. 

Umbria, 97, °758,. 842. 

Civil Province, 349 

Province 082735 2/02 ome2O7. 
284, 504, 748 

Provincial Chapter, 273. 

Umbrian Architecture, 99. 

Union, of Greek and Latin Church, 
bel 1435. FOle aio 
Wnion, j;Obsienand, Conv. 

409 ff., 503 ff. 

Universities, 42. 

Upsala, Convent, 731. 

Urbino, 

Custody, 749 
Diocese of, 350. 

Usus fructus, 339. 

Usus Moderatus, 203 
Pauper, 193;, 203 {fh 
Pauper Arctus, 193. 

Utrecht, / 2.9. 


407, 


Valence, 724. 
Walencia, -/ 2.1,,°°733, 7oREy Sonor 
Custody of, 721, 728 
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Reform Convent, 310. 
Vallodolid, 
Convent, 728 
Hermitage of, 314. 
Warad, «0 le 
Vatican, 702 
Archives, x 
City, 669 
Library. and Sixtus IV, j44Z; 
Venice, 
Citynofs 293,-54'6 
Convents of, 340) 23), 396, 716 
Custody of, 716 
Republic, 673. 
San Francesco, .Obssq5 45 
Velletri, 
Convent, 749 
Custody ,4.49). 
Vendom, 756. 
Vercelli, 743. 
Verduniad Oo sm 
Verona, 
City, 348 
Convents of, 716 
Custody of, ./16, 
Vesper Disputations, 840. 
Vesperiae, 848. 
Wiezelayen/ oo. 
Viborg, Custody of, 731. 
Vicenza, 
City, 348 
Convents of, 716. 
Wichya, 2 Se 
Victoriaae2 on 
Vienna, 95,54), 29555721 
Custody of, 722 
University of, 845. 
Vienne, 724. 
Villas? 26% a 
Villacings 7/27 
Villafrancare/ 2 os 
Villeverde, 311. 
Villingen, 719. 
Vilna, 7.62. 
Viromandia (Picardy) 
Custody ,of, n/a08 
Visegrad, 321. 
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Viterbo, 747, 749 
Givsot, 30, 160,176, 349 
Custody of, 749 
House of Studies, 849. 
Volterra, 759. 


Wars, French, 829. 

Weashineton; (: Cyex, xi, Xil; *Xvil, 
669, 707. 

Way of the Cross, 910. 

Weida, 752. 

Weissenburg, 718. 

Weissenfeld, 752. 

Welfenmuseum, 888. 

Western Schism, 258, 287 ff., 299, 
639, 650, 684, 691, 747. 

Westfalen, Custody of, 726. 

Windischmark, 722. 

Wismar, 752. 

’ Wittenberg, 556. 

Worchester, 714. 


Worms, 35(109), 719. 
Wirzburg 
Convent of, 719. 
Bishop of, 29(79) 


Xelva, Convent of, 310. 


Nore" /14s 766° 'See “of 1538. 
a presmewonvent Of 7/53; 


Zadar; 729. 
Zagarola, 749. 
Lagrebie7 61% 
Zamora; -3:/: 
Zante, 7.50. 
Lata; 730% 
Zaragoza, 721. 
Leitz J 52: 
Zeyton, 768. 
Zurich; 7 19: 
LZ WACKAW, «L525 
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INDEX IV 


Pie NOLOGICAL LIST OF PAPAL BULLS, DECREES, ETC. 


QUOTED IN THIS WORK 


N..B. Since it is becoming increasingly more difficult from day to day to 
consult, especially here in the U.S.A., the original four volumes of 
the Bullartum Franciscanum (BF), which include documents from 
Pope Innocent III to Clement V (exclusive), I give herewith not 
only all the papal monuments referred to in this work, but also the 
places where they may be found in the Bullarium. Additional refer- 


ences to the documents will be found on the pages mentioned. 


I am 


indebted to Very Rev. Edmund J. Murphy, O.F.M., American Com- 
missary of the Holy Land, for the use of the set of the Bullarium 
Franciscanum in the Franciscan Monastery Library, Washington, D.C. 


Innocent III (1198-1216) ; Page 

1209) April.23., Viva; V oce, approbation..of the rule ....0....60.5.... 29 

? ? t Privilegium Paupertatis (for St. Clare)?........... Z| 
Honorius III (1216-17) 

Pore wune, stl Cun edilectt: 2): leven a isa ace ere 29 

ONLI PEG ALT Nak Cot |e ee aa See, A ee ee RE 209 (96) 

BMUNMENIAY oy SEO. \AelICTIS- (5.0.00 ..s.<. isvevt wat Re tees. 29 

P7270, oept.-22, .Cum isecundun? *....... Drage Op ee en Be 97 

44 (135) 

Peo Nove 2935 " Soler “annuere 7"... ..: Deel 2250-247 +) 7315 

AA eee) Or Teo, 

431(133) 

tee bee. 18.— Frattum=Minocum - BE I~ 19 44 (136) 

Pee Oe. #7; Vineae Domini ......... | aie ll al 2 aE a ae 50 

Pe omerep.. 20." sUruenter 4... ).: 5.0 JO} Ey STAs hl eaten a ea 50 
Gregory IX (1227-41) 

av aV ee RD LA © Seeate Wir tenerats Vek COR, aes Snes eae L333 

P28 ep prils29 2 t- Récollentes *. 2ink.28) Be et LOM ests. 86 

P226,. July 19,0? “Mira circasnos:...5309. Bis Te 4 De AS 85, 86 

DS SITE sll ET SSNS Ya Fike Se ne Sea Za 

Peomect. 22,3) Recollentes sas ar BER -4652-86,-788 (32) 

Pee oeereb A212! Sicut phialae:...0..8.4 13) CRIED PES A ee ye 86 

1230, Feb: <1; SMOLdINIs: HAREM BiG Set} SIMI nS. 163 

1230, eA pele 22): Isvguti Ecclestar...c.0.. BF. “12560 98 (66) 

“ tt 99 (76) 

Beem iave! 6, MIrificans oo. 6....ci. coe BPO Ul viGd fac8 88 (30) 

1230, June 16, Speravimus hactenus...BF I 66 88, 89(27), 

90 
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1230, Sept. 28, 


P23 yee eo: 
1238, May 9, 
1238, May 11 
1Y40=3 Dec. 12, 
1241, June 6, 
1241, June 19, 


Innocent IV (1243-54) 
245, NOV ea. 
1244, June 20, 
124 Oct 6, 
1245, Nov. 14, 


1247; Auge 9; 


L247 Deals 
1249, March 26, 
1249 Dees 19% 
1250 2A pril >: 
2D ee 
12535 Auge 09 
2 Ae NOVaaie 


Alexander IV (1254-61) 


1254, Deon 22; 
255 Octal. 
OD OCha oD. 
A) Ome Oct: 


125 Gen Octo lie 
1256 Novetio, 
$257, March 23 


1257 Oct ae 
259, Miayee: 
1259) J ulyaw 6; 
1260, April 28, 
1260; -Aug. 9, 


Urban IV (1261-64) 
P2038 Oct, 19) 


Clement IV (1265-68) 
1265520une 20), 


Quo elongati 


Nobilitatisamnene ee 
Der Conditorisexta =: 
Angelis Je ely. arte. ee: 
Probibente ie... are 
Istcetiad \hoe ates 
Glociantibuses Fen 


Solet annuere 
Pio vestro 
Apostolic Letters ...... 
Ordinem vestrum ...... 


Quanto studtosius 2.2, 


Apostolic Letters 
dicses ide VOlS ime aaa 
QuoniGnm eee ee 
Cum tanquam veri ... 
Cum tanquam vert .. 
Solet annuere 
Etst atmarum 


Neg insolitim ew 
Ege parte wwestt gene as 
Benigna operatio 
Romanus Pontifex .... 


Vere<Solis eee 
Paristus (sic!) 
Ordinem vestrum ..... 


Cun -olim Ae 
Mente sollicita eens 
Nec insolitum...:........ 


Chronological List of Papal Bulls, Decrees, Etc. 


Page 
BE -o T= 68> (4 Olle SRO gece 
PLO AO 
17.6 4h 
BEY bss 7 5 ee aes 29 (79) 
BRonsheZad ais eee 22 
BRa “Tela eee 24 
BRastl 287 Anise ee 123 
BR. UD 285een). 248= 1272 
B Ie 29'009 He aie 123 
BE 3 ee ee TA 
BES el 244s ee 22 
Be 38/2 729 
BE I¥ 4003" 2 29 ee oe 
132.2: 15ee 
176 
BF 487, AZS = oe 
330, 338 
Uyews ede ab eae ge Btn. aa 724 
BPs: 19529. se genes 844 
BE°* 535. 92) eee 752 
Bee be53:8 b 3355.06 
BPs D622 oa eee 1 
BE leo7) aaa Mig 
BF (Epitime) 

72 now735 134, 178 
BPs 11 loo oes 178 
BE; lL 584 eee 133 
BE Tins84 47 (147) 
BE Il 2f60 147 (16), 

jp.O 
BPovll T63re eee 807 
BFA, [DS7 OM ae ee 805 (4) 
BFS ‘Tl 20 Aiea ee 128; 

LEG 
BEL I. 25 3 eae 151 
BEIT B47, NeW ATES) 
BE ls 57 152 (36) 
BEi I1¢3 98saF. sve 134 
BEF Ie 405 157-693 
BE tll 409) sae 23 
BE UL 40h 178 


pt 


Chronological List of Papal Bulls, Decrees, Etc. 102] 
Page 
1265, Nov. 24,. Summo Pastori ......... Sys ANB Lh det) ge etiam 158 
eooco 2 se Oolenty 6...) DE Ul” 71 ol? At 
WeOOe npr 15, Is ?quiecclesiam <........ ioe ee le 98 (67) 
1266, Junell, Paupertatis ........ Sere BF Ill 84 170 (84) 
PG IMEC | (OW US)... Bee Ir 136 170 (20) 
Nicholas III (1277-80) 
1279, March 9, Commissa nobis ......... Je Shad OM USUI oe Gace oy ee fi 
Pe ete EAS. OE XIE oS, OO ORY BE (A044 17326, 1922 
55220, 220, 
224, 226 
| 269 (22) 
rem eB 'Regulams... <2. Dy LWe LI asa see Are 
oe Aug 2D, “Litterds eos 1B) ples WOU yg ea ee ane e7 
Pee ne,” (ts; ow ot AM V_ 96 Pz 8COr) 
Pe Oro Oly 30)” &Vigm. 0... AM V 107 178 (63) 
Martin IV (1281-85) 
1281, Jan. 10, Ad fructus uberes ...... DERIVE 4S Os 16855) 
i282, Feb.--l:, 180.9 VICE 10) ee ee a AM X 130 BBO saat 
oo man. 18, “EXultantes wicca... .ckbscoxs LV a O Li oe te 2 WG. 
269 (23) 
Honorius IV (1285-87) 
Per Ones ane 8, bE X “patie - Vest. os <vuns BEeilb 55 163 (194) 
Nicholas IV (1288-92) 
ISO Way 133 = Ad statum=.28 io... BE AVe 19 179, 180 
Hao peeMay 13, > <Quiae provinciacum...BF. AV: 219. ............ Ove 
Domoviay 14) 5 -Ouoniamind ork. ccc, Died VE PAO aes t 179 
eo comvlay 14). sEcclesiam. oo ss wasn 15) Tad OY 2 NY 98 
1289; Aug..18; “Super-montem. ......... BEN a 94. SE) ete 8 36 
Clement V (1305-14) 
eee Me MOC s ee we ea 201 
1342, May 6, PEL aa ines ais os Sr Lee oO Ort t sat 0 


Lo eevlay. <6, 
loa Joly 13, 
p14 duly 15, 
1314, May 14, 


John XXII (1316-32) 
foneviarch 15. 
PS ew eartl) 7, 
Leen... 7% 


13.75. bec. 3.0, 
Pots, oan 23, 


Za 6 AVES 679(50) 4, 682 


Fidet Catholicae (C. of Vienne) ........ LO 7520223 
TR ROW NORTEL SO 30 Sle ae ZOO CUS3)ee 7 b> 
PUN RRegectais a. At ae ae 206 (83) 
Ja\i QO ES) Ftc LAS Aa SCM A ae a re 216 
EXDOSUOMCMINCtLCES axes tit. jot, Late POs 2610 
MD OBPOLICMIeChtCTS et eek te Mae, fe A 210 
Omorandan «ck... Dis Zio 2 243:679(50). 

682, 698 
SWUM MILE JANG POI 61s Rory se cae pay eh eae V6 213 


Gloriosam 
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1322, March 26,/:Qata nonnunqaaM .... co ae ee ee BE 
1322, Auge Jy. Dadamiitdes oa... caste omen aa a ene 215 
; oy 269.(22) 35 Open 
13225) DeC-aee; Ad (Gonditorem 20)... 3e 13Z(68) 7) 225i iem2 oe 
1323; Nov, .12;. Cum tater nonnullos nse 228; tiv 2 5 92D 
1324,. Nov... 10; "Qua quorumdania oe 174 (48), 235 ff. 
1325, May 10, “Ad nostra (i. io. sece- coos RnR eee ee 207, 
1325, Febart; Constitutionend iar whan... a ee 247, 
1326,) April:3 0): 7a reputantes, caste eee. ee een eee 762 
1327; 8March<73* | Petd actOm et acca dae kee TLZ 
1329,: Nov. 16, OQuta vic reptobus OE A ee 241 
13.29, % Dec. 95; Did tro oh had Ree ee ee 217 
Benedict XII (1332-42) 
1336, Jan 29,  Benedictus Deus ....... Sages ba Rae acer 244 (59) 
1336, Nov. :28.: sRedemiptor: Noster a 12ers tnt ho F¥a09 SaroOs 
Urban V (1362-70) z 
13.68, Dec. 235 Eo supreme (hoy Neher eae aye, el 228 
Tee XI (1370-7 8) 
1373; 4May--2 le sOrdineny Gest Uinl ergot te ane eee Wha ihe VIA SEs 
13:73; May (27: 4 Cunetos 2o eg see ee 252 
13:73,July 28; “Apostolic betters) 22 sar tee: ee 278-9 
13:74,.Sept.. 28, “Super sspecula a ene ce tnt en 229 
1374; Sept. 28). “Claret: intercts 2:5 Gaskin tp ee 253 
1377, Feb. 21 yy ebtcet) ae ee tN cance ck aceon ee 252 
Boniface IX (1389-1404) | 
13.92, April 12;* Vestrae devotions 500 ae ee i 
1398, Match 10, “Apostolicae Sedis 2s ene 
Innocent VII (1404-06) | 
1405; Nov. 22, . Romanus’Pontifex se 287 
Gregory XII (1406-15) 
14) 1 yeAprit: 1.1 AeProvistonts INostrae jee 3G 292 
Alexander V (1409-10) (Pisan Pope) 
1409, Sept:-24, s!Ordinent Pratcam Win. eee 294, 300 
1409, Dec. 3, Sactae Religionts \S3.%.. ata 295 
John XXIII (1410-15) (Pisan Pope) 
1414, July.28,; His qui? provstata gs ai. ea ee 301 
1415, Sept. 23, Supplicationibus (C. of Constance) ............ 303 
Benedict XIII (1394-1424) Anti-Pope 
1407; Sept.o14, Ad ea) ont Shee see gaecte oe pea ee 309 
1408= May-23,. Dudum siquidem (.2is0o)...ahe een 308 (49) 


~ 


1 


Oe eS Te ae ee eee ee 
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Dec. 


6, 


$413, July 15, 
£413, Sept: 17, 
Po; April ft, 
iaa7, June 15, 
1417, July 16, 


Martin V (1417-31) 
1414, July 26, 
1420, May, 7, 
ba «June. 2; 
haa oe Nov: 1:1; 
1425, Aug. 14, 
mG ialy 23, 
427. Aug.’ 8, 
P23 wOcte 23, 


1428, Nov. 


1, 


14297 May. hi, 
1450, April 29, 
1430, July 26, 


Eugene IV (1431-47) 


451; 
14372, 
Pa? 
1 
1434; 
1 ee 8 
1435, 
13 8. 
1440; 
1440; 
144.1, 
1442, 
cra 2, 
1442, 
442; 
L443, 
L445, 


i So es 


1445} 
$445, 
L445, 
1446; 


$446, 


March 15, 


Jan. 


Feb. 


a 


Page 

Etsisa, Was Sacer ak a let The ta a yi go 312(20) 
Sacrae Religionts observantia ....... i eee 3426315) 
ICRUEM INCL COLOTHS oooh hss oak pce 311(14) 
TG ES oye 9 eS ee ae 316 
Sincerae devotionis affectus .................... 314 (31) 
Exigit tuae devotionts sinceritas ............ 312 (18) 
hgh, Se Reel ey ee et SO cee eee 310 
dy TIM ONT ECO IR OG ere re eis a 2 32h 
Humilibus et honestis supplicantium votis.... 305 
OEM CS ATIC LIS get Ue a es dk 262,328 
In Apostolicis Sedis Specula .......... 310-311, 319 
PCS CEDECOUR ie WAL Sota! 550 Bees crexdesabds Phe 303 
Peta) SESS a Spo eee ee 321 
WCCCEIE TE OST? MSEGCIID. 0k Me eG Poked Sa AT.) 
PG DILOSPOIELACLES AUT Oh), cae. <j dooce cakes. eso a 
FEW 17.9" S Toke Bk ees | Pe NEES Ee 2 53 
EN OMIM ODTUICOS adh n,n tt a eh. 359 
EANESSS 1208 ps ee ee Ce fee OF 340, 342 
Nose OFT erieric ly Caner te ay oo ce 342 
SUSE A DOs cn ec et ee sa 350 
BO VOTN Si OGE CUE Went eh Po) os a a S31 
ESQ IAS MONE mies waren oO Ss eR 2 334 
Pee LO OSCOUCICR CUS: sn 344 (41) 
Peeters ne tate seein Eb Ae) Cee 344 (44) 
DIC CEILOLULIT weer eee aa Fit oS 344 (42) 
URDOCCOM CHE CELCES PPR. Nosh ac oese kf eee tees 350 
Whalitsnsaene n= kets ra ed KS: 352(29) 
TSOP ODISMIN OSTIOE no ove cok b oct seeess 32.3 
PANO Se SELONTOTES io woe Fe ee. hay, Ges. b57-(3:1;) 
EN ASUS 9) eile ie dee a a 353-(3 8) 
DTU OMOLICLS UPAR Bea eat. OE Ss, ohecs 3934:5:0) 
PGE RE gta CeO), ka ae OR CMe toe ans 354 (39) 
PLS ECULCMMIDCTL CLP eM OE ee gan cons wade 89 (40) 
MET aD VES TORE a le Dee 35650) 
LQ Tipeath, 50 °C [ale MEN a RD Tee etna ria 356 (48) 
Meee DOStOUCdes SEALS), 50 huce cs foc bviccce sta 344 (43) 
geht pen Ook ORS 8 See eee a a 369 (33) 
DAVEE COCs tet Fe eos Sindee Re NT names 550105 L) 
COM OUISMO NO i eto SE eu ig soe opas 364(18 
SGU ENYs (aieth get A eae a ZOU, S05 ft O04 2)5 307 
pe Ore Os) Jelh eo OL: 

388, 400, 401 
OIE Te a A ae 372 (46) 
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1446, May 6, 
1446, May 6, 
1446, Dec. 17, 
1446, Dec. 23, 
1447, Feb. 9, 


Nicholas V (1447-55) 
1447, Aug. 31, 
1448, March 3, 
1449, Oct. 20, 
1450, May 24, 
PAS TAeOctse7 Ss: 
1453, Sept. 10, 
1454, Jan. 6, 


Calixtus III (1455-58) 
1455, Aug 225 
LAS Dee cept Ly 
1456,. Feb. 2, 


Pius II (1458-64) 
1453, Oct.2 16; 
1458, Nov. 20, 
LAG 3 edan yal. 
146 3,°Decol; 
1464, May 11, 


Paul II (1464-71) 
1465, Nov. 20, 
1466, Feb. 28, 
1469, Aug. 18, 


Sixtus IV (1471-84) 
L471, Fepee2: 
LA 1 Reb. 29) 
a7 ye Niavaals 
LAT As Novas 125 
1472, Feb. 24, 
L472 2beb,.287 
b472, Marchela 
1472, March 24, 
1472, Apr. 30, 
VAT) player e 
slay as 
TAF 2, oViay + less 
1472, May 30, 
1472, Sept. 6, 


: Page 
CGAY OMDIt eee ee eee 268 (31) 
REGIE eee oct nor tee One eee ee 369 (34) 
CupiinUs eS See ec eee ee 366 (26) 
V acantibas he RP FORE Mn dte nb dS, 372 (45) 
Dum? Praeclav. cre. ee eee ee ee 373 
Licet tape eral Bao eee 3732) 
Apost PS ed St SO Soe eee 316, 445 
Super “gregem. eae em Seah ee eee 379 
M isevicord igs ee 7a ee ere 357 Oe) 
Gunraintellexenimus tees ene eee te 2 ODGOD 
RetigiOnisy Leldsien tikes nak ent ee ee ee 383 
Cunr-ad SGCtany PENG ee ee 389 
Regtminis Universalis Ecclesiae ............ 318(61) 
Regiminis Universalis Ecclesiae ...............00...: 389 
Lilias? ae Nien ioe 394 ff.,0397, 7399 
Religiosam vUttam=professis® 5.2. 02 3417 
Proj nostla- Rae ee ee eee 399, 400 ff. 
Gitca. Regulacise ene ae ee 402-3 
Inter -Gsstd das Tes oe ee ethene 403 
Relicis: Recotd .* . 2202 in, BP) ee 403 
Inter’ Ceterossane ah ee ee 405 (24) 
(CON SOCCER Nene d: Eerie on ee 403, 416, 418 
Ad Sconsercdnduny, scary. oe ete eye 405 (23) 
SapecnaesDisp asses Tae 405, AF Il, 413 
Dignum réputantes |) ches ae. 423 
Dum AFC UChUS wees a. sas ee ee eee 419(7) 
Dudumasiguidenae 0 1 267 (15)... 268 CLO) 
eS A hte CC Soe pes. sse sendheo7 natioe No -dey-oea 
Sacra Minorum Religio ................ Actes 429 (2) 
Dum fructus. ...0285 4s has Oe ee 331 
Donnas *n0stet. 5.145 cas. ee 485 (20) 
Pastotis. Acter placa se a ee 484 (12) 
SUPeECOCID US, oie ics «os vance Wooden eee 406 
Eicet daduna YN. sng. eho ee ee 419(5) 
CUM SOM Pel Wied ieee can haben ae ee 411 
Stile /PLOy PALlel hues oe ee eee decree 318 
SUperiOriDUS. 0s ete oe PET nar 412(17) 
SPeClat 2 issu ss ok cocee es elon aoe ee 424(21) 


ee et eee 
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4772,.Oct. 2, PCAC CUE, Brine tik chee! st, Be det nigh phos Bie 423 (24) 
EC CT PUI oA al eh hoa cdeet as aphids SAL « 416 
Pee 2. | NACHO SAMICLO CA Ne ork ce Mead Mincck oo Ran bt held ow Svs Godless 420 
1474, May 1, DSN Ga ONL TEES GE oho oe ean UE AnD BO F< 417 
et ee S AR Sum ele POLIT INES von tox i 8) arad Sosa ona Bpons ghaede sets 421 (14) 
1475, June 1, NSPE TCAs cp coef UALe Tg 1 eR Ee A ee 416 
1475, July 6, NICE RAG OTD) wal task uta, st, sake 494 (319); 425 (35) 
OM Clg. te CLIT) P DECECELSA” 01 ssioace acd se cot apntaslosads ssoaetee se Se. 435 
ee OCt MLO de el x ADOSLOUCIC ol ocascyne div. oe deen ds bod tyeaeores 421 (13) 
1478, Jan. 9, ICE A TTOD ES Te, NUMER cacg aloes EMS. cpl vbeeela se 440 
IMLS 2 Oct .-+ 3: OINN GARNET (GAS DADS bas) LR Ree a 5 424 (34) 
Peay 2 5) oderis FraediCalorune  i2 sk ol Pn bes 421-2 
i ore Oct. L6,.4- Apostolic: Petters Vas ie Abie Aen a... 416 
Dae mE Cine? OF.) A DOSTOIIC Wethehg ei 12h. cscis beds lhlolis cece kee 416 
oi ae PR Br ame dn heee Fi sie eh: Aa ee oe), eee 406 
1 8a WIESE Sg) one Ta ID go HCN 6) 6 kage al A one eee 4} 
1480, Oct. 4, TIED CHILI UAN CIES AR eee hoot eGcoe eee e ENF re Sd ot 435 
ie) SIL reco LSTA URE ET Ss, AR RRO) NO ee eC 424-425 
Pmt aay 4 AL GaN nan ty... 120 cele. ehedts dade basses. 425 (35) 
PSO Decl, CGI SCE ENS: POA Ie eh ev We a ead Madea 420 
1480, Ec. 20, ECD OSUCEOTID rat SEIS. cA mia bde Bedok cles 418 
Pou, ec. 20, PA aL MRCHUTID GET TYIETI OV LDUS2 Bes cath aici ng nay ade os 5» 440 
Re MEE LICED TNOS 8 WAG 212 row din clgecsaveneasssebes boone seg 406, 420 
Pe TUM rE IST ORM ES) OFT CL oon 5.0- we te dvguid ooba t+ wae yo ta op as 44] 
Dae em ror i+, Sapremd Collectis patria ........6c....0 00s 425 (36) 
Me Decoy eGrave MIMS GeLIMUS 4.0.08 is..4 Maid 2a Pe 436 
ee CE ie PLUG eh eB neass bie ope vascsaes ede 443 (3) 
ee layer OE X PONT vO ODIS ce. ye seh este eset pesetede ges 443 (3) 
Innecent VIII (1484-1492) 
ee ee etme, ast 1 CE DEO DGULE. fo. cc fied caeennateseenadsiae sweet yiay 486 
Alexander VI (1492-1503) 
Oo Be Sioa. oI SAT BT Toe. Fe ESE Res URW On a 457 
Be) te CU JUG ICI UTP cic. eed dec abs en ens oEoves Done lee egy ys 457 
1493. March 30, Sanctam Regularem Vitam 20. 2.....06.0006... 445 (14) 
pao tly. 10,4 Gum puritaie Régdlae) toicss. vere tes 446 (17) 
[LEAD T Me a ana GC arissiite FO UG TISLON a oo hs ease hee 452(29) 
ON oe 06) IE EIS 86 [00 CORT ener oP nee eet Sere ee ee 456 (59) 
1499, Jan. 6, DE LUCIE etree ir oes i anct st ead Bath oes os 457 
et CN SAMET: GT EG CII enc. sc. vas. codsvaniessudncesessedpgaen ban ors 456 
Peeve 1/5. DUdUM pro DalIen oxi whose Shh i od. eee aL 286 
NG, SON PUL nant eec 28 oe ce yey eds Pie son 286 
Julius II (1503-13) 
memebicce 7,0 — Ration: congruity ...4. fee OLA AS. 487 
taapO0d; July 5, Reformationem ae Ordinis: 164....4: 467 (25) 
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1506; June 13,-* -ReligtosSancta 2.5 an eee 457, 472 
1506,. June” 165. ">Cumemualtases. 2 eee eee 457, 472 
1507, May 8, Licet sper altas i OS, eee ee 475 
15.09,. Feb. 22, “1 Gelebrato. capitulo” See eee 477 (12) 
15 VOsn Reb aas. Decet Romanum Ponttficem’ 7-2 2).. .ceee. 477 
1510, Feb, 18; . Decer Romanum! ‘Pontificem =) ee 484(14) 
15.12," April" 18,° -Vosiesservetos ea ee ea eee 478 (16) 
Peom acl > 13-21) 
LL Ase Jatin} Merentur, vestrae devotionis 4... 4.5 eee 493 
1515,' Apt. -28,° , [inter multoplicesstae ea ee 926 
1516, July 11, Romanum Pontificem ........ 494(13), 495(17) 
1517, March 18, Justum et rationabile ........ OC MEN.. 492, 449(27) 
1517, May ¥3, Apostolic Letters ........ ‘Ach shh ie, ahs eee 505 (7) 
1517, May 22 9 Wlite tet. Oasis eee 504(11), 508, 491 (5), 
407, 599 
1517, June.4; Omnipotens: Deus Wane. eee eee 499 
15: 17.45 Decenco. Eicet: alias’ ..g REIS WA Oe ee sal fag 947) 
1518; March 14, Cum‘sicat accepimus 4a 493 (10) 
1518; 2July 11, Nupecpro,pattes ee eee 449 (29) 
1518, Nov, 24) )SacraeaReligionis ssa ee 484(15), 497 
Clement VII (1523-34) ; 
L520 sis. ACCEPIMUGS Ye tag cde eee ee 508 
Looe uly. oF ReliguoniseZelus.<..canssgh) ae ee 5 12 (139 
Paul III (1534-49) 
EDD Ore ch cae eaak EXpont  dode0..4..c Ree eae ee 508 
Pius IV (1559-65) 
LD 60 naar Pastotalis igaciscah Pen eee 508 
PiuseViaGh'610 72) 
15:68 0. Mier ee ana: Ouod- a nobisieea aioe helt tea ee 907 
Super Speculum .......... PPR a ANE NE cu 3. 438 
Gregory XIII (1572-85) 
LDS 2nd eo rene Exposeite Gs af ssa as Gees, Oo Lee 508 
Sixtus V (1585-90) 
1588,- March; 14, Iiriumphentiss 3.49 ee 164 (98) 
Paul V (1605-21) 
1608, Oct. 155. “Ecclesiae on. ee ee en 511 (40) 
Gregory XV (1621-23) 
1622, July 4, Splend Gri ue ad ooh ee eee 46 (126) 


Urban VIII (1623-1644) 
1624, July'3.b, > Cum inuper os ee eee 41(126) 
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mom eerspiil 5.0, = Decrees. Cs. pps et (Reg. |... .sseseck. 511 (40) 

IUCR? Oe SIDALOLIS = oc SL ame oe ke 511 (40) 

BOSH Force ben e PAIROSEOMCMD TICE Waecgnte > ol ee ae nat te ote 508 

eee NOV elie PR CLIQLOSOS ches oo 2h es sad ecevo css sca ysccdeesesccen.; 41(126) 

1643, Jan. 3, CUmeSICUE es... bg Ts Sache Tp eer et 42 (126) 

Mororn Viarch 2. Ox sD omirids 10stta.’ =... 88k. co 283 (86) 
Innocent X (1644-55) 

1600, July 5, SOD MS OCE a ee heer re las coches, 414:(1:25) 
Alexander VII (1655-67) 

Peper me ee One CCree ey ee tenet ede ce ae ae 678 

ere cerme Ome eChee pee hens ete iol ciel NL adh occ. 678 
Benedict XIII (1724-30) Pope 

ery) eee ee ri Re 98 
Benedict XIV (1740-58) 

Ree arche2 9) hr idelis DONNAUS. ool vices ies cess lk dels cases mas... 98 
Pius VII (1800-23) 

Mae Om epte., 2Assisianensem Basilican 0.6... oc.cdoeses-0. 92 
Pius IX (1846-78) 

Reece. 21.0). )  Inelfabilis Deus 6.2 oeeacococote bc ccoeee ccc. 438 
Leo XIII (1878-1903) 

Meeorme 2S) Oud: “ANOSCOLICE (26 foc coco coe coochoscosnsosccchlecesaceses 64 

OO OCDE Ul 72m) CASDICATOs «0-00 oes ook. 36114); 38.(117) 

oe moe Pt) 2 OUGUUMIVETSE he ioc bochsone ccoceeees ccc, Dali) 

MO er VIAY v0, PIVISELICOTS <2 58x ae. coved dsc ocd 36, 36(114) 

ee OW i, elmmocighe: Det x. 6 icss0c4s coceics soa cccbeehesecen...., 64 

Bre mcC PL Ovee) Acternit SPGtris ot... izsocctoidek kore 805 (4) 

PoevOrJdan, 10, Sapiéntiae Christianae .............:................... 64 

feta viayeto. Rerunt Novdrum : i.) scoscechoeese. cess. cle ke 64 

Woe oeiay 15, . Felicttate quadam «:......0%.0..0...5..0. 4375497 (27) 
Pius X (1903-14) 

Meee tiatc 23, Prop.) OFFICIOFUTE oooeeoc ovo ooelecoccceecs cnn. 916 (96 
1908, Mul. 8, Hee OPN AI SSUL V9 ae ieee, ieee eke So ses 916(95) 
Th, OF DOLENS ao oo os eceds oos6dcldovncecssdecdocéeckcces., EHOW 
1909, Oct. 4, OEPliMNO aM) DlENO. =...cn<s... X1V, XVil.9251 (40), 


S44 4875-507(14)509 (17), 
513 (49), ib. (52), 514. 

1909, Nov. 1, Paucts ante diebus ...... MV Xv ites. (44). 141.25), 
231 (40), 371 (42), 487, 505, 509, 
DOIG) 251.020) 9.5 LIN 39), 513 
(51)) 515 (58), -516(60), 517 
(66), (68) 
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19140) Sept. 8. ‘~Obmsingilacem <7 )7 2 Ee Ga 
JOLT Novi“), ) DiemorAlitlatu=.. eee tO eee bs SEER eee Pe is 907... a 
1912, Sept. 8, Tertium Fanciscalium Ordinem tadagud “acetate . 920.5 im 
Benedict XV (1914-22) each’ 
1914, Dec, 10,  Decessor’ Noster.,.\nx event ee ue eo ax (ab tee eens 
1916, June: 297" Ingravescenies.. 7-2 eee ee Wms 0), 
f OLS Oc, Cum ad christianos ....:....00...... eR Sc a 92 (47) 
L921. Jane 36, Sacta properdien®. 8bse ue oh eee 36. LNA 
_. 1921, April 16, Constat aporine hi aee sel i sips ices dae seo eee 101 
Biel CL 9273 Osha ipa a 
1923, Peb.°26,. ““CAllocntion)> ri, ata es mae, ek A 36(114) ae 
1924, July 10, Decr. Sacrae Poenttentiartae odie tacg eae ae 
1926;- April 30, oie epics. Rae Ralige 3-3 f S60114 ys 57 (1), a 
; 5 9 67). 641 (2 2.) OBZ Goi aa 
1928, May °8,.. Miserentissimus Deus)si20. 7. 2 ieee y eee 913 ; 
1928,. Junei23s: ““Mectonqaidens eee ot ih (40), 512(47) 
193.1,. May 15.) OugdcagestniomannG a] eae LA eee ne B 


Pius XII (1939—-) * E 
£939), Sees Cee Licet COM MISSUMED see oe) Rae eee vi 68 ; 


VITA 


Fr. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv., the author, was born at 
Louisville, Ky., November 2, 1883. He made the grammar school 
grades under the Ursuline Nuns at St. Peter's School, Louisville, Ky.. 
his High School and College Course under the Friars Minor Conven- 
tuals at Trenton, N. J. and Syracuse, N. Y., his Theological Studies 
under the Jesuits at the Imperial University of Innsbruck, Austria, 
from which he received in 1909 the Doctorate of Sacred Theology. 
In 1919 he was accorded the degree of Master of Sacred Theology 
by his Order and in 1929 a diploma from the Vatican School of 
Paleography and Diplomatics, entitling him to teach, in virtue of the 
Lateran Treaty, in any College or University of Italy. 


Ordained priest in 1906, he successively taught at St. Francis 
College, Trenton N. J. (1909-1912); at St. Francis College, Syracuse, 
N. Y. (1915-1920); at the Pontifical Institute of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventuals, Rome, Italy (1929-1937); at the Franciscan Institute of St. 
Bonaventure’s College, Allegany, N. Y. (Summer School, 1944); and 
since 1937 at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., where he 
now holds the rank of Associate Professor of Church History. 


As an Assistant, Pastor, or Rector he labored in the dioceses of 
Trenton, N. J., Indianapolis, Ind., Syracuse, N. Y., Albany, N. Y., 
and Washington, D. C. Between 1927-1937 he was Apostolic Con- 
fessor at St. Peter’s Basilica, Vatican City. 


